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I. 


Stsbbs  inoludes  all  aotion  and  reactiOD 
of  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  by  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  coheeion,  eieotrio 
repnlsion,  oontaot,  eta,  viewed  espe- 
oially  as  distributed  among  the  particles 
composing  the  body  or  bodies.  Since 
sctioD  and  reaction  are  necessarily  equal, 
stress  is  included  uoder  the  bead  of 
Statics,  aod  it  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
.  eqailibrium  of  distributed  forces. 

Internal  stress  may  be  defined  as  the 
action  and  reaction  of  molecular  forces. 
Its  treatment  by  analytic  methods  is 
necessarily  enonmbered  by  a  mass  of 
formulte  which  is  perplexing  to  any  ex- 
cept an  expert  mathematician.  It  is 
necessarily  bo  encumbered,  because  the 
treatment  conslato  in  a  oomparison  of 
the  stresses  acting  upon  planes  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  such  a  oomparison 
involves  transfonnation  of  quadratic 
fanctioDS  of  two  or  three  variables,  so 
that  the  fiual  eipresdons  contain  such 
a  tedious  array  of  direction  cosines  that 
even  the  mathematician  dislikes  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Not,  since  the  whole  difficulty  really 
lies  in  the  unsuitability  of  Cartesian  co- 
ordinates for  expressing  relations  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  parallelogram  of 
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forces,  and  does  not  lie  in  the  relations 
themselves,  which  are  quite  simple,  and, 
which  no  doubt,  can  he  made  to  appear 
so  in  quaternioQ  or  other  suitable  nota- 
tion; it  has  been  thought  by  the  writer 
that  a  presentafion  of  the  subject  from  a 
graphical  stand  point  would  pnt  the 
entire  investigation  within  the  reach  of 
any  one  who  might  wish  to  understand 
it,  and  would  also  be  of  assistance  to 
those  who  might-wish  to  read  the  analyt- 
ic investigation. 

The  treatment  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts:  in  the  first  part  the  inherent 
properties  of  stress  are  set  forth  and 
proved  by  a  general  line  of  reasoning 
which  entirely  avoids  analysis,  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  them  well 
understood;  the  second  part  deals  with 
the  problems  which  arise  in  treatine 
stress.  These  problems  are  solved 
graphically,  and  if  analytic  expressions 
are  given  for  these  solutions,  such  ex- 
pressions will  result  from  elementary 
considerations  appeariug  in  the  graphi- 
cal solutions.  The  oonstmctions  by 
which  the  solutions  are  obtained  are 
many  of  them  taken  from  the  works  of 
the  late  Professor  Rankine,  who  em- 
ployed them  principally  as  illustrations, 
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SDd  as  auxiliary  to  his  analytic  invcBti' 
gationg. 

It  ia  thus  proposed  to  render  the 
treatment  of  stress  exciusivelygraphical, 
and  by  60  doing  to  add  a  branch  to  the 
science  of  Graphical  Statics,  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  recognized  as  sus- 
ceptible of  graphical  treatment.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  add  a  word  as  to 
the  importance,  not  to  say  necessity,  to 
the  engineer  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  combined  internal  stress,  since 
all  correct  designing  presupposes  such 
knowledge. 

Stress  on  a  Plans. — "  If  a  body  be 
conceived  to  be  divided  i;ito  two  parts 
by  an  ideal  plane  traversing  it  in  any 
direction,  the  force  exerted  between 
those  two  parts  at  the  plane  of  division 
is  an  interfial  slreaa." — Ranking. 

A  State  op  Internal  Steesb  is  snch 
a  btate  tliat  an  internal  stress  is  or  may 
be  exerted  upon  every  plane  passing 
through  a  point  at  which  such  a  state 
exists. 

It  is  assumed  as  a  physical  axiom  that 
the  stress  upon  an  ideal  plane  of  divi- 
sion which  traverses  any  given  point  of 
a  body,  cannot  change  suddenly,  either 
as  to  direction  or  magnitude,  while  that 
plane  is  graiiually  turned  in  any  way 
about  the  given  point.  It  is  also  as- 
sumed as  axiomatic  that  the  stress  at 
any  point  upon  a  moving  plane  of  divi- 
sion wliich  undergoes  no  sudden  changes 
of  motion,  cannot  change  suddenly 
either  as  to  direction  of  amount.  A 
sudden  variation  can  only  take  place  at 
a  surface  where  there  ia  a  change  of 
material. 

aBNEBAL   PBOPEBTIBB  OF  PLANE  STRESS. 

We  shall  call  that  stress  a  plane  atrett 
wliich  is  parallel  to  a  plane;  e.ff.,  let  the 
plune  of  the  paper  be  this  plane  and  let 
the  stress  acting  upon  every  ideal  plane 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  then  is  such  a  stress  a  plane 
St reus. 

The  obliquity  of  a  stress  is  the  angle 
included  between  the  direction  of  the 
streets  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
ideal  plane  it  acts  upon.  This  last 
plane  we  shall  for  brevity  call  the  plane 
of  action  of  the  stress,  and  any  tine 
perpendicular  to  it,  its  normal.    In  plane 


stress,  {he  planes  of  action  are  shown  by 
tbeir  traces  on  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  then  tbeir  normals,  as  well  as  their 
direction?,  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses, 
and  their  ohliqnitira  are  correctly  rep- 
resented  by  lines  in  the  plane  of  the 

The  definition  of  stress  which  has 
been  gtvpn  is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that  stress  w  force  distributed  over 
an  area  in  such  wise  as  to  be  in  equili- 
brium. 

In  order  to  measure  stress  it  is  neces- 
sary to  express  its  amount  per  unit  of 
area:  this  is  called  tb'e  intenaity  of  the 
stress. 

Stress,  like  force,  can  be  resolved  into 
components.  An  oblique  stress  can  be 
resolved  into  a  component  perpendicular 
to  its  plane  of  action  called  the  normal 
component,  and  a  component  along  the 
plane  called  the  tangential  component  or 
shear. 

When  the  obliquity  ia  zero,  the  entire 
stress  is  normal  stress,  and  may  be  either 
a  compression  or  a  tension,  i.e.,  a  thrust 
or  a  pall.  When  the  obliquity  is  ±90°, 
the  stress  consists  entirely  of  a  tangen- 
tial stress  or  shear.  If  a  compression  be 
considered  as  a  positive  normal  stress.  It 
is  possible  to  consider  a  normal  tension 
as  a  stress  whose  obliquity  is  +1^0°, 
and  the  <  bliquities  of  two  shears  having 
opponte  sigUH,  also  differ  by  180°. 
Fig.l 


CoNJOQATB  Stresses. — If  in  Fig.  I 
any  state  of  stress  whatever  exists  at  o, 
and  XX  be  the  direction  of  the  stress  on  a  , 
plane  of  action  whose  trace  is  yy,  then  is 
yy  the  direction  of  the  stress  at  o  on  the 
plane  whose  trace  is  xx.  Stresses  so 
i-elated  are  said  to  be  conjugate  atreeses. 

For  consider  the  effect  of  the  stress 
npon  a  small  prism  of  the  body  of  which 
a^a,a,a^  ia  a  right  section.  If  the  stress 
is  uniform  that  acting  upon  a^a^  is  equal 
and  opposed  to  that  acting  upon  ot^a,, 
and  therefore  the  stress  upon  these 
faces  of  the  prism  are  a  pair  of  forces  in 
equilibrium.    Again,  the  slressea  npon 
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the  fonr  faces  form  a  system  of  forces 
which  are  in  equilibrium,  because  the 
prism  is  anmoved  by  tbe  forces  acting 
upon  it.  But  when  a  system  of  forces 
ID  equilibrium  is  removed  from  a  sys- 
tem in  equilibrium,  the  remaining  forc<!a 
are  in  equilibrium.  Therefore  the  re- 
moval of  the  pair  of  stresses  in  equili- 
brium acting  upon  a^a^  and  a,a^  from 
the  system  of  stresses  acting  upon  the 
four  faces,  whiuh  are  also  in  equilibrium, 
leaves  the  stresses  upon  a,ra,  and  a,a,  in 
equilibrium.  But  if  the  stress  is  uni- 
form, the  stresses  on  0,0,  and  a^a^  must 
be  parallel  to  yi/,  as  othervise  a  couple 
mast  result  from  these  eqnal  but  not 
directly  opposed  stresses,  which  is  in- 
oonsi^ent  with  equilibrium. 

This  proves  the  fact  of  conjugate 
stresses  when  the  state  of  stress  is  uni- 
form: in  case  it  varies,  the  prism  can  be 
taken  so  small  that  the  stress  is  sensibly 
nniform  in  the  space  occupied  by  it,  and 
the  proposition  is  true  fur  varying  stress 
in  case  the  prism  be  indefinitely  dimin- 
ished, as  may  always  be  done. 


-£ 


^ 


TuTfiBNTUL  Stuesseb. — If  in  Fi| 
the  stress  at  «  on  the  plane  xx  is  ia  the 
direction  xx,  i.e.  the  stress  &t  0  oa  xx 
consists  of  a  shear  only;  then  there 
necessarily  exists  some  other  plane 
through  «,  as  yy,  on  which  the  stress 
consists  of  a  shear  only,  and  the  shear 
apon  each  of  the  planes  xx  and  yy  is  of 
the  same  intenitity,  but  of  opposite  sign. 

For  let  a  plane  which  initially  coin- 
<»deB  with  XX  revolve  oontinnously 
through  160*  about  o,  until  it  again  00- 
incidcM  with  a-x,  the  obliquity  of  the 
etresit  upon  this  revolving  plane  has 
chan^^ed  gradually  daring  the  revolution 
thmugh  an  angle  of  36U°,  as  we  shall 
show. 

Since  the  obliquity  is  the  same  in  its 
final  as  in  its  initial  position,  the  total 
change  of  obliquity  during  the  revolu- 
tion IS  0°  or  some  multiple  of  360*,  It 
cannot  be  0*,  for  suppose  the  shear  to  be 
dae  to  a  couple  of  forces  parallel  to  xx. 


having  a  positive  moment;  then  if  the 
plane  be  slightly  revolved  from  its 
initial  position  in  a  plus  direction,  the 
stress  upon  it  has  a  small  normal  com- 
ponent which  would  he  of  opposite  sign 
if  the  pair  of  forces  whioh  cause  it  were 
reversed  or  changed  in  sign;  or,  what  is 
equivalent  to  that,  the  sign  of  the  small 
normal  component  would  be  reversed  if 
the  plane  be  slightly  revolved  from  its 
initial  position  in  a  minus  direction. 
Hence  the  plane  sse,  on  which  the  Stress 
is  a  shear  alone,  separates  those  planes 
through  o  on  whioh  the  obliqnity  of  the 
stress  in  greater  than  00°  from  those  on 
which  it  is  less  than  00°,  i.e.,  those  hav- 
ing a  plus  normal  component  from  those 
having  a  minus  normal  component. 

Since  in  revolving  through  -^  ]  80'  the 
plane  must  coincide,  before  it  reaches  its 
final  position,  with  a  plane  which  has 
made  a  slight  minus  rotation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sign  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent changes  at  least  once  during  a 
revolution  of  180°.  But  a  c|uantity  can 
change  sign  only  at  zero  or  infinity,  and 
since  an  infinite  normal  component  la . 
inadmir-sible,  the  normal  component 
must  vanish  at  least  once  during  the 
proposed  revolution.  Hence  the  obliq- 
uity is  changed  by  360°  or  some  multi- 
ple of  360°  while  the  plane  revolves  180°, 
In  fact  the  normal  component  vanishes 
but  once,  and  the  obliquity  changes  by 
once  S60*  only,  during  the  revolution. 

It  is  not  in  every  state  of  stress  that 
there  is  a  plane  on  whioh  there  is  no 
stress  except  shear,  but,  as  just  shown, 
when  there  is  one  such  plane  xx  there  is 
neeessarily  another  yy,  and  all  planes 
through  o  and  cutting  the  angles  in 
which  are  b,  and  b,  have  normal  00m- 
ponents  of  oppodie  sign  from  planes 
through  o  and  cutting  the  angles  in 
whioh  are  ft,  and  i,. 

To  show  that  the  intensity  of 
the  shear  on  ase  is  the  same  as 
that  on  yy,  consider  a  prism  one  unit 
long  and  having  the  indefinitely  small 
right  section  &,D,ft,£,,  Let  the  area  of 
its  upper  or  lower  face  be  a,=bfi„  that 
of  its  right  or  left  face  be  a^=b,(t„  then 
a,s,  and  a,«,  are  the  total  stresses  on 
these  respective  faces  if  *,  and  s,  are  the 
intensities  of  the  respective  shears  per 
square  unit.    Let  the  angle  xoy=i,  then 

a,s, ,  a,  sin.  t 
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IB  the  moment  of  the  Btreesea  od   the 
dipper  and  lower  faces  of  the  prism,  and 

a,«, .  a,  sin.  i 
is  the  moment  of  the  BlreBies  on  the 
right  and  left  faces;  bat  Bince  the  prism 
is  unmoved  these  moments  are  eqash 


These  stresses  are  at  ( 
of  opposite  ugn. 


)  seen  to  be 


...  are  known  in  direoUon  from  the 
obliquities  of  the  stresses,  and,  if  pm  and 
Pf  are  the  respective  inteuBities  of  the 
known  stresseB,  then  the  forces  are 
om.pm  and  o/i-p^  respectively.  The  re- 
sultant of  these  forces  and  the  reaction 
which  Jiolds  it  in  equilibrinm,  together 
constitute  the  stress  acting  on  the  face 
mnz  this  resultant  divided  by  mn  is  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  on  mn  and  ita 
direotion  is  that  of  the  stress  on  mn  or 


Fig.  4 


TurOBNTIAI.  COMPONBNTS. — ^In  Fig.  3 
if  ecse  and  yy  are  any  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  then  the  intensity 
at  o  of  the  tangential  component  of  the 
etresB  upon  the  plane  xse  is  necessarily 
the  same  as  that  upon  the  plane  yy,  but 
these  components  are  of  opposite  sign. 
For  the  normal  components  acting 
upon  the  opposite  faces  of  a  right  prism 
are  necesaanly  in  equilibrium,  and  by  a 
demonstration  precisely  like  that  just 
employed  in  connection  with  Fig.  2  it  is 
seen  that  for  equilibrium  it  Ib  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  the  intensity  of  the  tan- 
gential component  on  xa;  be  numerically 
equal  to  that  on  yy,  but  of  opposite 
sign. 

State  of  Strbss. — In  a  state  of  plane 
stress,  the  state  at  any  point,  as  o,  is 
oompletely  defined,  so  that  the  intensity 
and  obliquity  of  the  stress  on  any  plane 
traversing  o  can  be  determined,  ^ 
the  intensity  and  obliquity  of  the  stress 
on  any  two  given  planes  traversing  that 
point  are  known. 

For  suppose  in  Fig.  4  that  the  intensi- 
ty and  obliquity  of  the  stress  on  the 
given  planes  sex  and  yy  are  known,  to 
find  that  on  any  plane  x'x'  draw 
mn  II  a^x'  then  the  indefinitely  small 
prism  one  unit  in  length  whose  right 
section  is  mno,  is  held  in  equilibrium  by 
the  forces  acting  upon  its  three  faces. 
The  forces  acting  upon  the  faces  om  and 


It  should  be  noticed  that  the  atresB  at 
0  on  two  planes  as  xx  and  yy  cannot  be 
assumed  at  random,  for  such  assumption 
wonld  in  general  be  inconsistent  with 
the  properties  which  we  have  shown 
every  etate  of  stress  to  possess.  For  in- 
stance we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume 
the  obliquities  and  intensities  of  the 
stresses  on  xx  and  yy  snob  that  when 
we  compate  these  quantities  for  any 
plane  x'x'  and  another  plane  y'y'  at 
right  angles  to  x'-e'  in  the  manner  just 
indicated,  it  shall  then  appear  that  the 
tangential  components  are  of  unequal 
intensity  or  of  the  same  sign.  Or,  again, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  so  assume  these 
stresses  as  to  violate  the  principle  of  con- 
jugate stresses. 

But  in  case  the  Btreases  assumed  are 
conjugate,  or  consist  of  a  pair  of  shears 
of  equal  intensity  and  different  sign  on 
any  pair  of  planes,  or  in  case  any  stresses 
are  asBumed  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right 
angles  such  that  their  tangential  compo- 
nents are  of  equal  intensity  but  different 
sign,  we  know  that  we  have  made  a  con- 
sistent assumption  and  the  state  of  stress 
is  possible  and  completely  defined. 

The  state  of  stress  is  not  completely 
defined  when  the  stress  upon  a  single 
plane  is  known,  becanse  there  may  be 
any  amount  of  simple  tension  or  com- 
pression along  that  plane  added  to  the 
state  of  stress  without  changing  either 
the  intensity  or  obliquity  of  the  stress  on 
that  plane.  . 
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Priwcipal  Stbksbes. — In  any  state  of 
atresa  there  is  one  pair  of  conjugate 
ttre88e§  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  i.e. 
there  are  two  planea  at  right  angles  on 
which  the  stresses  are  normal  only. 
Stresses  so  related  are  said  to  he'prijici- 
pal  stremee. 

'  It  has  been  previoasly  Bhown  that  if 
a  plane  be  taken  in  any  direction,  and 
the  direction  of  the  stress  acting  on  it  he 
fonnd,  then  these  are  the  directions  of  a 
pair  of  conjugate  stresses  of  which  either 
may  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  action  and 
the  other  as  the  direction  of  the  stress 
acting  upon  it. 

Consider  first  the  case  in  which  the 
state  of  stress  is  defined  hy  a  pair  of 
conjugate  stresses  of  the  same  nign;  i.e., 
the  normal  components  of  this  pair  of 
conjagate  stresses  are  both  oompreasions 
or  both  tensions. 

It  is  seen  that  they  are  of  opposite 
obliqaities,  and  if  a  plane  which  initially 
coincides  with  one  of  these  conjugate 
planes  of  action  be  continuously  revolved 
until  it  finally  coincides  with  the  other, 
the  obti(]uity  must  paes  through  all  in- 
termediate values,  one  of  which  is  0°,  and 
when  the  obliquity  is  0°  the  tangential 
component  of  the  stress  vanishes.  But 
as  has  been  previously  shown  there  is 
another  plane  at  right  angles  to  this 
which  has  the  same  tangential  comi 
nent;  hence  the  stress  Is  normal  on  tl 
plane  also. 

Consider  next  the  case  lir  which  the 
pair  of  conjugate  stresses  whioh  define 
the  state  of  stress  are  of  opposite  sign, 
«.«,,  the  normal  component  on  one  plane 
is  a  compression  and  that  on  the  other 
a  tension. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  plane  in  some 
intermediate  position  on  which  the  stress 
is  tangential  only,  for  the  normal  com 
ponent  cannot  change  sign  except  at 
aero.  It  has  been  previously  shown  that 
in  case  there  is  one  plane  on  whiuh  the 
Stress  is  a  shear  only,  there  is  another 
plane  also  on  which  the  stress  is  a  shear 
only,  and  that  this  second  shear  is  of 
equal  intenuty  with  the  first  but  of 
opposite  sign.  Let  ns  consider  then  that 
the  state  of  stress,  in  the  case  we  are 
now  treating,  is  defined  br  these  oppo- 
site shears .  instead  of  the  conjugate 
St  first  considered. 


Now  let  a  plane  whioh  initially  coin- 
cides with  one  of  the  planes  of  equal 
shear  revolve  continuonsly  until  it  finally 
coincides  with  the  other.  The  obliquity 
gradually  changes  from  +90°  to  —00°, 
during  the  revolution,  hence  at  some 
intermediate  point  the  obliquity  is  0°; 
and  since  the  tangential  component  has 
the  same  intensity  on  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  this,  that  is  another  plane  on 
which  the  obliquity  of  the  stress  is  also 
0°. 

We  have  now  completely  established 
the  proposition  respecting  the  existence 
of  principal  stresses  which  may  be 
restated  thus: 

Any  possible  state  of  stress  can  be 
completely  defined  by  a  pair  of  normal 
stresses  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

As  to  the  direction  of  these  principal 
planes  and  vtresses,  it  is  easily  seen  from 
oonsiderations  of  symmetry  that  in  case 
the  state  of  stress  can  be  defined  by 
equal  and  opposite  shears  on  a  pair  of 
planes,  that  the  principal  planes  bisect 
the  angles  between  the  planes  of  equal 
shear,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  incline  more  to  one  than  to  the 
other.  We  have  before  shown  that  the 
planes  of  equal  shear  are  planes  of 
separation  between  those  whose  stresses 
have  normal  components  of  opposite 
sign:  henee  it  appears  that  the  principal 
stresses  are  of  opposite  sign  in  any  state 
of  stress  which  can  be  denned  by  a  pair 
of  equal  and  opposite  shears  on  two 
planes. 

It  will  be  hereafter  shown  how  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  principal 
are  related  to  any  pair  of  con- 
jngate  stresses. 

For  convenience  of  notation  in  discuss- 
ing plane  stress  let  us  denote  compression 
by  the  sign  +,and  tension  by  the  sign 

Let  ns  also  call  that  state  of  stress 
which  is  defined  by  equal  principal 
stresses  of  the  same  sign  a  Jluid  elreea. 
A  material  fluid  can  actually  sustain 
only  a  -I-  fluid  stress,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  include  both  oompression  and  tension 
under  one  head  as  fluid  stress,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  we  shall  soon  discnss. 

Let  ns  call  a  state  of  stress  which  is 
defined  by  unequal  principal  stresses  of 
the  same  sign  an  oblique  ttresa.    This 
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may  be  taken  to  inclade  flnid  Btreas  as 
the  particular  case  in  vhich  the  ine- 
qaatity  ia  infinit«aiinal.  la  this  state  of 
Btreas  there  is  no  plane  on  whieh  the 
Stress  ia  a  shear  only,  and  the  normal 
component  of  the  stress  on  any  plane 
whatever  has  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the 
principal  stresBes. 

Furthermore  let  na  call  that  state 
of  Btreas  which  ia  defined  by  a  pair 
of  shearing  stresses  of  equal  intensity 
and  different  sign  on  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  o  right 
shearing  stress.  We  shall  have  occasion 
immediately  to  diacusa  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  stress,  but  we  may  advan- 
tagaoasly  notice  one  of  its  properties  in 
this  connection.  It  has  been  seen  pre- 
vionsly  from  conaiderations  of  symmetry 
that  the  principal  streesea  and  planes 
which  may  be  uged  to  define  this  state 
of  stress,  bisect  the  angles  between  the 
planes  of  equal  shear.  Hence  in  right 
shearing  stress  the  principal  stresses 
make  angles  of  45°  with  the  planes  of 
eqnal  shear.  We  can  advance  one  step 
farther  by  considering  the  aymmetrical 
position  of  the  planes  of  equal  shear  with 
respect  to  the  principal  streaaes  and 
show  that  the  principal  atresaes  in  a  state 
of  right  shearing  stress  are  equal  but  of 
oppoaite  sign. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
tofluidstressand  to  right  shearing  atresa, 
as  with  them  our  subsequent  i^scussions 
are  to  be  chiefly  concerned  :  they  are  the 
special  cases  in  which  the  principal 
stresses  are  of  equal  intensitiea,  in  one 
case  of  the  same  aign,  in  the  other  case 
of  different  sign. 

Let  us  call  a  state  of  stress  which 
is  defined  by  a  pair  of  eqnal  shearing 
stresses  of  oppoaite  sign  on  planea 
not  at  right  angles  an  oblique  shear- 
ing stress.  The  principal  stressea,  which 
in  this  case  are  of  unequal  intensity 
and  bisect  the  angles  between  tlie 
planes  of  eqnal  shear,  are  of  oppoaite 
sign.  A  right  shearing  stress  may  be 
taken  as  the  particniar  case  of  oblique 
ahearing  in  which  the  obliquity  ia  in- 
finitesimal. 

We  may  denote  a  state  of  stress  as  + 
or  —  according  to  the  sign  of  its  larger 
principal  stress. 

Floid  Stress. — In  Fig.  6  let  <xse  and 
yy  be  two  planes  at  right  angles,  on 


which  the  stress  at  o  is  normal,  of  equal 
intensity  and  of  the  same  sign;  then  the 
stress  on  any  plane,  as  x'x',  traversing  o 
is  normal,  of  the  same  intensity  and 
same  sign  as  that  on  xtc  or  yy. 


For  consider  a  prism  a  unit  long  and 
of  infinitesimal  cross  aection  having  the 
face  mn  \\x'x',  then  the  forces/aand^  , 
acting  on  the  faces  otn  and  on  are  such 
that 

f.   :  f,  :  :  om  :  <m. 


Now  «m=  *i/om*+on*,  and  the  result- 
ant force  which  the  prism  exerts  against 


Buf,fi-^om  is  the  intensity  of  the 

stress  on  xx  and  f-i-mn  is  the  intensity 
of  the  atreaa  on  x'x\  and  these  are  equal. 
Also  by  similarity  of  triangles  the  resalt- 
ant^is  perpendicular  to  mn. 


Right  Sheabinq  Stbebs. — In  Fig.  6, 
let  XX  and  yy  be  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  on  which  the  stress 
is  normal,  of  equal  intensity,  but  of 
opposite  sign;  then  the  stress  on  any 
plane,  as  x'x',  traversing  o  is  of  the  same 
intensity  as  that  on  xst  and  yy,  but  its 
obliquity  is  such  that  xx  and  yy  respect- 
ively, bisect  the  angles  between  the 
direction  fr  of  the  resultant  stress,  and 
the  plane  of  action  x'x'  and  its  normal 

s-y- 
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For,  if  the  intensity  of  the  atresB  on 
<c'sb'  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Pig.  6,  the  intensity  is  found  to  be  the 
same  as  that  on  xx  or  yy;  for  the  stresses 
to  be  combined  are  at  right  angles  and 
sre  both  of  the  same  magnitude.  The 
only  difference  between  this  ease  and 
that  in  Fig.  6  is  this,  that  one  of  the 
component  stresses,  that  one  normal  to 
yy  Bay,  has  its  sign  the  opposite  of  (hat 
in  Fig.  5.  In  Fig.  5  the  stress  on  xV 
wao  in  the  direction  y'y',  making  a  cer 
tain  angle  yoy'  with  yy.  In  Fig.  6  thi 
resoltant  stress  on  x"^  must  then  maiie 
ao  equal  negative  angle  with  yy,  so  that 
yor=-yiyy'.  Hence  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  respecting  right  shearing 
stress  is  seen  to  be  thus  established. 

CouBiNATiOK  AKs  Sbpasatiok. — Any 
states  of  stress  which  coexist  at  the  same 
point  and  have  their  principal  stresses  in 
the  same  directions  kx  and  yy  combine 
to  form  a  single  state  of  stress  whose 
principal  stresses  are  the  sums  of  the  re- 
spective principal  stresses  lying  in  the 
same  directions  asc  and  yy  :  and  con- 
versely any  state  of  stress  can  be  separ- 
ated into  several  coexistent  stresses  by 
separating  each  of  its  two  principal 
stresses  into  the  same  number  of 
parte  in  any  manner,  and  then  grouping 
these  parts  as  pairs  of  principal  stresses 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  fact  that  stresses 
are  forces  distributed  over  areas,  and  that 
as  a  state  of  stress  is  only  the  grouping 
together  of  two  necessarily  related 
stresses,  they  must  then  necessarily  fol- 
low the  laws  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  nse 
the  following  nomenclature  of  which  the 
meaning  will  appear  without  further  ex- 
planation. 

The  terms  applied  to  The  lenns  applied  to 

forces  and  streBflee  are:  states  of  stress  are ; 
Compound,  Combine, 

Compoaition,  Combinalion, 

Component,  Component  state, 

JUtoloe,  Stparate, 

Retolulion,  Separation, 

RemdtanL 


Other  states  of  stress  can  be  combined 
besides  those  whose  principal*  stresses 
coincide  in  direction,  but  the  law  of 
combination  is  less  simple  than  that  of 
the  composition  of  forces;  such  combi* 
nations  will  be  treated  subsequently. 

CoupoNBMT  Stbxsbes. — Any  possible 
state  of  stress  defined  by  principal 
stresses  whose  intensities  are  p^  and 
Pf  on  the  planes  xx  and  yy  respect- 
ively is  equivalent  to  a  combination 
of  the  floid  stress  whose  intensity  ia 
+  i(p*  +^, )  on  each  of  the  planes  xx 
and  yy  respectively,  and  the  right  shear- 
ing stress  whose  intensity  is+iipm—pg) 
on  a:a:  and  — HPx  —  Pg)  on  yy. 

For  as  haa  been  shown,  the  resultant 
stress  due  to  combining  the  fluid  stress 
with  the  right  shearing  stress  is  found 
by  compounding  their  principal  stresses. 
Now  the  stress  on  xx  is 

i{p,+p  )  +  i{r'~P,)=p, 
and  that  on  yy  is 

Hp'+Pv)-i(p'-pf)=Pr 
and  hence   these  systems    of  principal 
stresses  are  mutually  equivalent 

lo  case  pg  =  0,  the  stress  is  complete- 
ly defined  by  the  single  principal  stress 
px ,  which  is  a  simple  normal  compression 
tension  on  xx.     Such  a  stress  has  been 
called  a  simple  strest. 

A  fluid  stress  and  a  right  shearing 
stress  which  have  equal  intensities  com- 
bine to  form  a  simple  stress. 

It  is  seen  that  the  definition  of  a 
state  of  stress  by  its  principal  stresses, 
ia  a  definition  of  it  as  a  combination  of 
two  simple  stresses  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
any  state  of  stress  can  be  separated  into 
component  stresses,  though  the  separa- 
tion into  a  fluid  stress  and  a  right  shear- 
stress  has  thus  far  proved  more  use- 
ful than  any  other,  hence  most  of  our 
graphical  treatment  will  depend  upon  it. 
It  may  be  neticed  as  an  instance  of  a 
different  separation,  that  it  was  shown 
that  the  tangential  components  of  the 
stresses  on  any  pair  of  planes  xx  and  yy 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  of  equal 
intensity  but  opposite  sign.  These 
tangential  components,  then,  togethur 
form  a  right  shearing  stress  whose  prin- 
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oipal  planes  and  stresses  x'sf  and  y'y' 
bisect  the  angles  between  zx  and  yy, 
wbile  the  normal  components  together 
define  a  state  of  stress  vhose  principal 
stresses  are,  in  general,  of  aneqoal  in- 
tensity. 
Hence  any  state  of  stress  can  be  sepa- 


which  is  a  right  shearing  stress  on  any 
two  planes  at  right  angles  and  a  stress 
having  those  planes  for  its  principal 
planes.. 

The  fact  of  the  existenoe  of  conjugate 
stresses  points  to  still  another  kind  of 


rated  into  component    stresses  one  of '  separation  into  component  stresses. 


THE  MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY  IN  SOME  AMERICAN  WOODS, 
AS  DETERMINED  BY  VIBRATION. 

Ht  Dk.  HAQHUe  C.  IBL8BN0. 
Wilttsn  tor  Tax  HoarKiiiii'a  Mioaeisb. 


The  importance  of  this  factor,  no 
necessary  for  constmotion,  is  sufficiently 
acknowledged  to  warrant  the  use  or 
arrangement  of  new  methods  for  its 
accnrate  determination.  The  various 
direct  methods  which  are  now  employed 
are  more  or  less  elaborate,  involving  a 
lai^e  outlay  in  apparatus.  We  have, 
however,  a  more  ready  means  for  ascer- 
taining this  valne,  one  which  is  not 
usually  resorted  to,  namely,  by  vibra- 
tion. 

Wfaen  any  rod  or  solid  body  is  rabbed 
by  a  resin ed  woolen  cloth  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  it  is  urged  into 
longitudinal  vibration  and  gives  out  a 
note  of  high  pitch.  The  particles  of  the 
rod. are  excited  by  a  force  which  acts 
along  the  direction  of  the  fibres  and 
they  will  move  backward  and  forward, 
thus  executing  an  .oscillation.  This  vi- 
bratory movement  of  the  particles  pro- 
daces  a  pulse  running  through  the  en~ 
tire  length  of  the  rod  in  a  given  time, 
and  this  motion  continuee  while  tlie 
exciting  cause  is  acting,  the  velocity  de- 
pending upon  the  structure  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  propagation  of  this  vibra- 
tion, however,  depends  upon  the  elastic 
force  of  the  molecules  and  not  on  the 
tension  which  is  applied  externally.  The 
more  elastic  the  body  is  the  greater 
will  be  the  rapidity  of  transmieeion.  So, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  the  pitch  of  the 
note  which  the  rod  is  sounding,  depends 
opon  the  velocity  with  which  this  puis 
is  propagated.  If,  now,  we  ascertain 
the  pitch  of  the  note,  by  counting  the 


number  of  vibrations  per  second,  ve 
have  determined  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation by  substitution  in  this  simple 
formula  : 

v=1  n.l, 
in  which  v  is  the  velocity  per  second, 
and  n  the  number  of  vibrations  executed 
by  the  rod,  whose  length  is  I.  The 
length  may  be  two  meters,  the  thickness 
about  20  mm.  The  specimen  should  be, 
of  course,  as  free  as  possible  from  im- 
perfeotions- 

To  measure  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  rod,  I  employed  a  simple  direct  pro* 
oess,  which  has  been  fully  detailed,  hav- 
ing been  read  before  the  National  Aoad- 
eoy  of  Sciences,  Oct.,  1877. 

In  brief,  the  modus  operandi  is  this;' 
the  rod  to  be  experimented  upon  is 
clamped  in  the  center  by  a  vise,  one  end 
being  free,  the  other  end  having  a  small 
bra^is  pen  fastened  to  it.  Thb  brass  pen 
is  bent  somewhat  and  rests  upon  a 
smoked  glass  plate.  When  the  rod  is 
set  into  vibration  by  rubbing  it  along 
the  free  end,  by  a  resined  woolen  cloth, 
the  glass  plate  is  moved  under  the  pen 
by  means  of  a  falling  weight.  A  tun- 
ing fork  of  a  known  rate  simultaneously 
registers  its  vibration  on  the  plate;  the 
two  pens  have  now  described  two  traces, 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  each  depend- 
ing on  the  ratio  between  the  two  notes 
of  the  rod  and  fork.  Two  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  npon  the  plate,  embracing  a 
given  period  of  time.  The  number  of 
the  waves  in  each  of  the  two  traces  are 
then  counted  between  these  parallel  lines, 
by  means  of  a  low  power  microscope. 
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In  this  iDUiner,  the  rates  of  vibration 
of  several  rods  were  determined.  By 
calculation,  v  was  obtained,  vhich  by 
snbstitntion  id  the  following  formnla, 
gives  na  the  the  valae  for  the  ooeffioient 
of  elasticity ; 

_(a9.87041X«)' 

~  ff 

v=the  velocity  of  sound  in  meters  as  cal- 
culated above;  ff  isthe  accelerating  force 
of  gravity;  m  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic 


inch  of  the  substance,  in  pounds;  the 
factor,  39.37041  is  tbe  number  of  inches 
in  a  meter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  resnlti 
of  the  experiments  upon  the  several 
varieties  of  wood.  The  degree  of 
humidity  oF  these  Bpecimens  was  not 
found  as  they  were  well  seasoned  and  in 
the  condition  employed  in  oommeree.  " 
The  determinations  are  all  average 
values  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  observa- 
tions : 


Bpeciflc 
Gravity. 

Length. 

Number  of 
Vibrations. 

Velocity  per 
Hecond 

Modulus  of 
Elasticity. 
inch  lbs. 

.432 

l.SSftH 

1033.53 

8797.3 M 

901030 

.483 

1.8884 

1107.87- 

4078.89 

1167100 

.46'i 

1.S38T6 

1050.98 

8864.79 

1004700 

1183.8 

4161.65 

.478 

i.«ao 

1187  8 

8018.14 

1081600 

.478 

1.83887 

1339.08 

4027.4 

1710700 

.448 

1.834 

1418. 

6301.3 

1.3128S 

3041.8 

4050.68 

1506800 

.478 

1.114287 

203S.47 

4060.4 

1498880 

.932 

1.6S05 

4110,1 

3268000 

.491 

1.8419 

1379.6 

4718.4 

15T7890 

1237.21 

4.'>33.47 

1378100 

.644 

■    1.8865 

1165.94 

4283.44 

1448140 

.HI 

1.83SS6 

1169.18 

4261.61 

1431100 

.663 

1.8785 

1336.58 

3657.4 

1087450 

.640 

1.8491 

15S2.S 

4135.3 

1885800 

.618 

1.87863 

1734.1 

4780.7 

1713500 

.693 

1.66111 

1418  26 

440B.6 

1949160 

.e«4 

1.0534 

2030.88 

4274.fi 

1764940 

1.4947 

1895.04 

4179.8 

1644160 

.776 

1.4945 

1448. »8 

4316,6 

2090050 

Clypre« 

Poplar..'!'.'.!!'.'.".! 

SlieU  bark'm'dcorr' 

White  Ptoe 

White  Rne 

White  Ash 

White  Ash 

White  Holly 

Mahogany 

Black  Walnut 

Wild  Cheny. 

Yellow  Pine 

Red  Oak. 

White  Oak 


There  have  been  few  experiments  upon 
the  elasticity  of  woods  by  any  similar 
methods  of  vibration.  Wertbeim,*  who 
^one  has  any  extended  investigations 
npoD  this  point,  decides  that  the  coeffi- 
cient obtuned  by  vibration  is  greater 
than  that  from  elongation,  by  about  a 
per  oent.  This  he  explained  by  assum- 
ing a  slight  increase  of  temperature  as 
produced  by  tbe  compression  of  the 
particles  of  the  rod.  More  recent  modi- 
fications,  however,  show  that  the  heat 
disengaged  in  the  transmission  of  this 
motion  has  little  influence. 

The  advantages  of  the  present  method 
are  evident,  as  the  number  of  vibrations 
are  directly  registered,  a  process,  which 
Weiebacb,  by  the  bye,  considered  im- 
practicable.f     I  have  also  shown  in  my 
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article,  above  alluded  to,  that  this 
method  gives  results  which  are  lower 
than  those  obtained  from  Knndt's  ur 
method,  by  one  per  cent,  or  mora;  thus, 
perhaps,  bringing  it  nearer  the  truth. 
Moreover,  the  rod  registers  the  same 
number  of  vibrations,  within  the  limits 
of  error,  that  is  given  by  a  standard 
tuning  fork  to  which  the  rod  has  been 
brought  into  unison. 


The    Don   Pedrn 


Janeiro,  in  traversing  the  gorge  of  Juan  ^ 
Ayres,  in  the  Mantiqneira  range,  whose' 
highest  peak  is  Itatisia,  8880  ft.  in  alti- 
tude. The  Pyrenees  range,  in  Goyai, 
although  not  so  toweriug  in  outline  as 
the  Mantiqneira  range,  has  been  found  to 
be  over  lOOO  ft.  higher,  and  to  be  tbe  high- 
est in  Brazil — its  real  backbone,  in  fact. 
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CIRCULAR  ClfRVES  FOB  RAILWAYS. 

Bt  Pbdv.  WV.  H.  TUOBNTON,  Unlnnltj  of  VligliiU. 
WritUn  lor  Vah  MonBAMt^  MAa^BiM. 
g    1.    SIUFLE    CUBTES. 

1.  Setting  out  a  circnlar  carve: 


The  defiectioD  angle  of  a  circular  carre 
is  the  angle  anbtended  at  any  point  of  it 
by  a  chord  one  chain  long.  If  this 
angle  d  be  given  and  the  tangent  at  the 
origin  o,  it  is  easy  to  set  out  such  a 
curve.  Plant  the  transit  at  o,  set  the 
vernier  at  zero,  sight  to  t  and  clamp  the 
lower  motion.  Release  the  upper  mo- 
tion, deflect  d  to  01  and  make  01  equal 
to  one  chain.  Deflect  d  again  to  02  and 
make  12  equal  to  one  chain;  and  so  on. 

2.  Elements  of  the  curve; 


The  elements  of  such  a  curve  are 
d,  the  deflection  angle, 
r  radius, 

s  eemichord, 

t  tangent, 

D        total  deflection. 
Thus  in  the.  diagram   CD=CD'=r, 
DD'=2<,   DN=S,  DT=D'T=(,  TDD' 
=TD'D=D.     All  lengths  are  in  chains 
of  100  links,  all  angles  in  minutes. 


3.  Fundamental  formnlte: 
It  is  obvious  geometrically  that  DCT 
=D.     Whence  the  following  formnln 

sin.  1*=-, 

tan.  D=-, 

Bin.  d=-r ; 
2r' 

the  last  formnla  is  a  special  case  of  the 
tirst  For  when  T)=d,  2»=l.  "niese 
formul»  are  exact  and  afford  the  solution 
of  all  possible  cases.  In  applying  ihem 
to  numerical  examples  it  is  most  oon- 
venient  to  throw  them  first  into  the 
logarithmic  form,  thus: 

1>=1.69897— L  aia.  d, 

L«=Lr+L  sin.  D, 

LC=Lr+Ltan.D. 

The  following    example    shows    the 

most  convenient  order  for  conducting 

the  computation: 

rf=73',  D=24*19' 
r.69897 
Lsin.  d     8.32702 

V.S7195  r        23.66 

9.61466 

0.065  Ul 


L  sin.  D 
L  tan.  D 


U 


I'-O 


t 


9.70 
10.64 


The  computations  are  sufficiently  aim- 
pie.  But  as  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  engineer  to  carry  into  the  field  a  set 
of  logarithmic  tables  and  to  interrupt 
bis  work  to  perform  the  compntations, 
the  approximate  formuln  in  the  follow- 
ing article  have  been   devised.    .These 
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redaoe  the  necessaiy  compatatiooB  to  a 
few  ea«y  divisiona,  by  means  of  a  smalt 
oolleotion  of  tables. 

4.  Approzlmate  formnlie: 

If  a:  b«  ezpressed  in  circular  measnre 

SB*,  V 

sin.«=^-g+-     .... 
.•.  z~sm.  X  <- 
Remembering  tben  that  d  is  expressed  in 
minutes  and  that  sin.  d=-r,  we  have 


The  secoDd  member  is  less  than  i  if 
<f<521;  that  is  if  r>-t.30.  No  greater 
oarvalure  than  this  shoald  be  permitted 
in  railway  cnrvea.  Aucordmgly  the 
formula 

MOO 
~  nr 
gives  the  value  of  d  for  a  eiven  r  within 
a  half  minute  in  defect,     ft  is  therefore 
for  railway  practice  as  good  as  exact. 
Hence  if  we  put 

S=m  sin.  D, 
T=m  tan.  D, 
W6  have  the  formuIsB 

dr=:m,  da=S,  eft=T 

5.  Tables: 

The  tables  required  for  use  with  this 
method  are  a  table  for  r  with  d  as  argu- 
ment, and  tables  for  S  T,  with  D  as 
argument.  Such  tables  arranged  in  a 
convenient  farm  are  appended  to  this 
article. 

6.  Short  chords: 

At  the  terminns  of  a  curve  it  is  fre- 
quently neceseary  to  use  a  short  chord 
to  join  it  to  the  tangent.  A  short  chord 
is  alno  frequently  used  to  complete  a 
chain  begun  ou  the  initial  tangent.  In 
either  case  the  appropriate  deflection 
angle  is  easily  found.  For  if  <i^  be  the 
required  angle,  <^  the  length  of  the 
chord  then 

sm.  dg  =  — 
2r 

Bat  rinee  da  is  less  than  d  we  can  put 


.'.   df  =  dea 
1.  Length  of  the  curve: 
The  number  of  chords  in  the  curve  is 
obviously  given  by  the  formula 
nd=X> 
The  fractional  part  of  n  if  any  will  by 
the  last  article  be  the  length  of  the  short 
chord  necessary  to  complete  the  curve. 
Thus  in  the  example  treated  in  (1,  3) 

73' 
so  that  the  curve  consistB  practically  of 
20  chains.    If  (f=112',  0=31°  12' 

n=16.71 
so  that  the  curve  consists  of  16  ohuns 
and  a  short  chord  of  71  links,  the  deflec- 
tion angle  for  which  is 

(4  =  112'X0.71=80' 
8.  Long  chords: 

Chorda  running  two  or  more  stations 
are  often  used  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
Geld  work.     If  a;  be  the  number  of  sta- 
tions, Ca  the  length  of  the  chord 
Ca  =  2r  sin.  <£e, 


But 


sin,  (fe=— , 


Sds  is  taken  from  the  8— Table  and  Ct 
found  by  an  easy  division: 

9,  Ordinates: 

Intermediate  points  on  the  curve  are 
fixed  by  means  of  ordinates  or  offsets 
normal  to  the  chord. 
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If  AB  be'the  chord,  PAI  the  normal 
to  the  chord,  IQ  the  normal  to  the  curve 
'we  may  disregard  the  difference  between 
PM,  IQ  and  put  FQ=y  the  required 
ordinate.     If  therefore  PA=a; 

or  eince  y  is  very  Bmall  in  oompariaon 
with  r 

For  the  middle  ordinate  x=i  and  henoe 
1 

For  the  quarter  ordiDateBa;=i  and  hence 
y,={  y,.  In  terms  of  the  dedeotion 
angle  tfc  have 

y.=:  0.00007274  d. 
*  For  bending  rails  of  length  I  the  analo- 
goQB  formula  is 

y,=O.0O007274  dP. 
10  Cant: 

The  centrifugal  force  acting  on  a  mass 
m  revolving  in  a  drcle  of  radins  r  feet, 

with  velocity  v  feet  per  second  is  —  j 

the  weight  of  th^  same  mass  is  mg.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  must  be  normal 
to  the  road  bed.  Hence  if  O  be  the 
gauge,  H  the  cant  or  superelevation  of 
the  outer  rail  both  expressed  in  the  same 
unit 

H^jj" 

G~ffr 

Id  practice    the  velocity'  it  usually 

given  m  miles  per  hour  V;  and  hence 

3600  «=6280  V, 

(fr=17l887; 

^=32.1695; 

where  ;  is  a  constant  factor  such  that 
Lj= 7.68989 
For  the  ordiflary  gauge   4'  8^'  we 
have  for  the  cant  in  in^es 

H=0.0O0O2198(;V'. 


■  Reducing  Iha  cocffldeni 
OklCDlUIng  Uia  conTergenti 
nite  In  UntuthepiictlcaUje. 


lad  for  Ibe  middle  ordl- 

Tha  itde  ordinateaidll  be  — ■— J.    Tbatonnols 
iple  that  no  Ubla  li  naedad. 


or  with  a  high  degree  of  acouraoy 
H_22Y' 
d'~  10* 
The  following  table  gives  the  values 
of  1000  -^  for  equidistant  values  of  V. 


IS  1  30  1  25 

80 

86 

40 

46 

60 

S  1  9  1  14 

ao 

87 

86 

46 

56 

11.  Field  Problems: 

The  problems  which  arise  in  the  field 
have  been  exhaustively  treated  by  so 
many  writers  that  it  will  be  necessair 
simply  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
our  formulfB  and  tables  are  applied. 
The  .data  are  as  follow: 

A.  The  origin,  the  tangent  there  and 
the  terminus. 


Measure  Dr)'=2S,  TDD'=D.  Then 
take  S  from  the  table.  We  shall  then 
have 

d=~,  n=-} 
s'        d 

and  the  curve  is  set  ont  as  in  (1,  1) 

B.  The  origin,  the  terminus  and  the 
curvature. 

Measure  DD'  =  28.  Then  S  =  <&; 
whence  D  from  the  S  table.  Set  out 
DDT^^B  and  proced  as  in  (I,  1) 

C.  The  origin  and  both  tangents. 

1.  Point  of  coDoouree  of  the  tangents 
accessible: 

Plant  the  transit  at  T  and  measure  the 
exterior  angle  which  is  2D;  measure  also 
the  tangent  TD=:L  Then  having  got  T 
from  the  table  we  have 


2.  Point  of  concourse  of  the  tangents 
inaocesssible 

Set  out  and    measure   PQ  and  the 
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'■"w" 

Measnre  the  exterior   atiele  T=2D, 
and  Uke  T  from  the  table.     Then 

/  \ 

,    T         D 

"'                                    ^  n' 

The  first  formula  fixes  D,  the  origio. 
2.  Point  of  concourse  inaccessible: 
Set    out    and   measure  PQ    and  the 
angles  P,  Q.    Then 

2D=F  +  Q, 

/f — — -A. 

-I 

D 

angles  P,  Q.     Or  where  this  is  impossible 
determine  the  nv  by  a  traverse.    Then 

2D=P+Q, 

"=^ 

(=P1'-PD. 

PD=PT-fc 

The  last  formula  fixes  the  origin. 
12.  Obstacles : 

A.  When  the  stations  after  z  are  no 
longer  visible  from  0. 

The  telescope  being  set  on  x  clamp  I  Bring  the  vernier  back  to  sero  and  con- 
the  vernier  plute,  remove  the  transit  and  ttnue  setting  out  as  from  a  new  origin  o'. 
plant  at  z,  SiKht  back  to  o  by  the  lower  B.  When  two  Btations  b,  c  are  visible 
motion  and  clamp.  Reverse  the  tele-  from  the  origin  o  but  the  chord  between 
■cope    and    release    the   vernier    plate.  |  them  be  cannot  be  measured. 


To  fixe 

(1)  Measure  the  long  chord  oe, 

(2)  Heaftare    the    chord    from   the 
second  station  bsolc,  ac. 

(3)  Range  onl  bd=ab,  and  make  dc 


13.  Correotions: 

Having  run  a  curve  from  a  given  tan- 

rit  terminating  in  a  certain  tangent,  it 
required  to  determine  a  curve  which 
viU  terminate  in  a  parallel  tangent 


(1)  WitboDt  changing  the  origin. 

Since  the  deflection  remains  the  same 
the  new  terminus  Q  will  lie  iu  the  pro- 
longation of  DP  where  it  cats  the 
parallel  tangent.  Fix  Q  and  measare 
PQ.     Thenif«'=«+PQ 


» 

(2)  Without  changing  the  curvature: 

Set  ont  FP  parallel  to  the  initial  tan- 

gent,  measnre  PQ  and  make  DB=PQ. 
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Or  measare  the  horizontal  dietsnoe  QR       14.  To  find  the  carvatare  of  a  given 
=h  between  the  tangents  and  make   '       onrre: 


Make'AB=:BC=ED=l  oh.  and  AE 
perpendicular  to  AC.    Then 
d=CAD=i  CBD, 


g  2.  couFoiTNT)  cnnvsa, 
I.  When  the  tangents  arc  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ciiord  which  joins  the  termi- 
nal points  of   a  railway  curve  and   are 
eqnuly  Inclined  to  it,  a  simple  curve 
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eonuBting  of  a  «ng1e  dronlar  arc  may  be 
nsed  to  aaite  them.  Bat  wheu  the 
angles  of  inolinatioa  are  nnequal  a  com- 
poand  oarve,  oonsiBting  of  tvo  circular 
arcs  with  their  curvatures,  la  the  aame 
directioD  and  tangent  to  eaoh  other  at 
their  point  of  junuture  mnat  be  used  to 
write  them. 

2.  Formohe: 
Let  A,A'  denote  the  angles  of  inclination 
of  the  tangents  to  the  chord. 
2«>     denote  the  exterior  angle  be- 
tween them. 
n,n'  denote  the  length  of  the  nor- 

'mals. 
D,D' denote  the  deflectioos  of  the 

arcs. 
ry    denote  the  radii. 
d,^  denote  the  defection  angles. 
2c      denote  the  lengths  of  the  chord. 


Then  it  is  obvions  that 

(1)  2«=A  +  A'=2DV2D', 

(r-rO'-{r-n)'-Kr'-n')*  + 

2(r— n)(f'— n')  cos.  2at, 

which  is  reducible  to  the  form 

(2)  r  SID.  A+r'  sin.  A'= —  cos.*w-h(j 
or  (2') 

diiTi.  A'  +  d'dn,  A=— oos-'idH — <W, 
c  tn 

or  (2') 

r'  COS.  *a 


A'H= 


Then  measure  HAT=D  and 


A.  One  radinS  assumed: 

1.  Set  out  A'Q  so  that  HA'T'=a»  and 
2S- 

'if 

set  oat  A'J  to  meet  AJ  in  J  making 
UA'J=D.  Then  set  out  the  curves 
AJ,A'J  by  the  rules  of  g  I. 

2.  Having  assumed  r'  computed  by 
eqnatioD  (2')  above  and  net  out  the  two 
branches  of  the  ourve  as  in  §  1. 

B.  One  deflection  assumed. 

1.  Having  assumed-D  we  have  I>'=<ii 
— D.  Set  out  AJ,  A'J  to  meet  m  J, 
making  TAJ=D,  ■l'A'J'=D'  and  then 
set  out  the  curves  AJ,  A'J  by  the  rules 

'  of  §  I. 

2.  Having  assumed  D  and  found  D' 
we  compute  the  other  vlemenls  of  the 
uos  by  the  following  formuiie 


..  (A-D), 


It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  means  of 
equation  (2)  that  the  bent  oondiiions  of 
uurvamre  are  oblilned  by  making  the 
common  normal  JCO'  perpenilii;ular  to 
Lhe  common  chord  AA'.  Tliat  is,  by 
rartkiiig  2D=A,  2D'  =  A'.  It  is  alto- 
gether posiililu,  huwevur,  that  the  cun- 
Ntruuiion  of  the  curve  thus  obtained  may 
be  attended  with  disadvantages  whiob 
more  than  compensate  its  bene  tits. 
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§  3.   BSTBBSB  CUXVXB. 

1,  When  the  tangents  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  chord  which  joine  the  termini 
neither  a  simple  curve  nor  a  compound 
curve  can  be  used.  We  must  have  re- 
course to  a  curve  composed  of  two  cir- 
cular arcs  tangent  to  eich  other  at  their 
junction  with  their  curvatures  in  oppo- 
Hte  directions, 

2.  Formnlw: 

Let  A,A'  denote  the  angles  of  inclination 
of  the  tangents  to  the  chord. 

2a  denote  the  interior  angle  be- 
tween them. 

n,n'  denote  the  lengths  of  the  nor- 
mals. 

D,D' denote  the  defiections  of  the 


r,r'    denote  the  radii, 
d,d'  denote  the  deflection  angles. 
2c     denote  the  length  of  the  chord. 
Then  it  is  obviooe  that 

(1)  2<u=A-A'=2D-2D', 
{r+rr={n-ry  +  {n'+r'y 

—  2(n—r)(n+r')  cos.  2o> 
which  is  reducible  to  the  form 

(2)  rsin.  A-l-r'sin.  A'=c sin.'u 

^  '  c 

or  (2') 
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A.  One  radius  aBsnmed: 

1.  Set  oat  AH  bo  that  HAT= 


»,  AH 

=  — ,-  and  meaatir«  HA'r'=D',    Then 

a 
set  oat  AJ  to  meet  A'H  Id  J  so  that 
HAJ=D'.    Thea  the  curves  AJ,   A'J 
may  he  set  oat  by  the  ralee  of  §  1. 

'2.  Having  aasamed  r"  oompate  d  by 
equation  2')  above,  and  then  set  out  the 
two  branobes  of  the  cnrve  as  in  §  1, 

B.  One  defiection  assamed: 

1.  Having  assamed  D  we  have  D'=D 
—w.  Set  oat  AJ,  A'J  to  meet  ia  J,  so 
that  TAJ=D,  T'A'J=D'  and  then  net 
ont  the  carves  AJ,  A'J  by  the  lales  of 
%  1- 

2.  Having  assumed  D  and  found  D' 
oompate  the  other  elements  of  the  arcs 
by  tne  following  formalie: 


frog,  TN  the  travel,  c  the  center  of  the 
main  line,  o  the  center  of  the  turn  out. 
OTO  is  therefore  the  switch  angle,  OFC 
the  frog  angle. 


.  sin.  (A'  +  D'), 

Bin.  m 


.  (D+A), 


4.  Special  case: 

When  the  tangents  are  parallel  a=o 
whence  J  lies  in  AA'  and  D=D'=A 
The  relation  between  the  radii  becomes 

Bin.  A 
Unless  some  specific  reason  forbids  it 
is  best  to  make  r=r';  hence 


remembering  that  I>=A 

g   4.   SWITCHES  AND  FROQS. 

1.  The  data  In  setting  a  frog  are  the 
length  and  travel  of  the  switeh  and  the 
number  of  the  frog.  The  ciroular  meas- 
ure of  the  switch  angle  ia  the  quotient 
of  the  travel  by  the  length.  The  circu- 
lar measure  of  ihe  frog  angle  is  the 
reciprocal  of  its  trade  number. 

2.  Setting  the  frog: 
In  the  diagram  H  is  the  heel  of  the 

switch,  T  the  toe,  F  the  point  of  the 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  1—2 


Let  G  denote  the  gauge. 
J  denote  the  travel. 
p  denote  the  circular  measure  of  the 

switch  angle. 
g  denote  the  circular  measure  of  the 

frog  angle. 
r  denote  the  radius  of  the  main  line. 
P  denote  the  radius  of  the  outer  rail 

of  the  turn  out. 
d  denote  the  deflection  angle  of  the 

main  line. 
S  denote  the  deflection  angle  of  the 
outer  rail  of  the  turn  out. 
If  a,b  be  two  ddea  of  a  triangle  in- 
cluding the  very  small  angle  x  and  c  the 
third  side,  then  very  nearly 
c^={a—by  +  aiKe\ 
Apply  this  formula  to  the  triangles 
TOO,  FOG.    We  have  for  GO'  the  equiv- 
alent expressions 
(CT-OT)'+OT.CT.p' 

=  (CF-OF)'  +  OF.CF.q\ 
.:  (CT-CFXCT+Cb'-SOT) 

==OT(CF.y*-CT.j>')- 
Now   CF=r-iG,   OT=f-l-iG-J,   OT 
=/>;  hence 
(G-J)f2r-J-2/)) 

=p[{r~iG)q'-{r+iO-3)p*} 
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But  in  compariBon   with  r,  G  and  J 

may  be  neglected;  the  equation  becomes 

2(G-J)(r-rt=r,(}--y'), 

2(G-J)- 

When  the  curvaturcB  are  in  opposite 

directions  we  have  simply  to  change  the 

sign  of    d.     When    the    main    hne  is 

BtrEught  d=:o.    In  any  cane  it  is  simply 


neceiisary  to  dednoe  S,  set  out  TF  and 
make  the  point  of  concourse  F. 

3.  Tables: 

In  the  ordinary  case  J=5',  G=4'  8'i; 
whence 

<S-rf=«{y\-p'), 
0=20025,71. 

The  following  tables  give  the  valnes 
of  vg',  vp'  for  varioas  frog  numbers  and 
switch  lengths: 


Ho.  of  frog. . . . 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

to* 

1201 .« 

801.0 

556.3 

408.7 

812.0 

247.2 

200.8 

166.5 

189.1 

Swilcli  Length. 

8 

13 

16 

30 

22 

U 

26 

28 

30 

«.s 

M.l 

18.6 

8.7 

7.S 

6.0 

8.1 

4.* 

This  table  enables  ua  to  solve  imme- 
diately any  example  that  can  occur. 

(1)  Given  the  original  deflection  angle 
123',  the  switch  length  26  feet,  the  frog 
nnmber  9,  then  rf-rf=247.2— 5.1=242'; 
rf=386'. 

(2)  Given  the  original  deflection  angle 
94',  the  switch  length  30  feet,  the  frrg 
number  6,  then  for  a  turn  out  on  the 
convex  side  d+(?-=  556.3— 3.9=662.4, 
rf=468'i. 

Such  are  the  "  tedious  and  complicated 
calculations "  which  Trautwine  dreads. 
[P.B.  404]. 

4.  If  the  main  line  is  straight  the 
exact  formultB  are  very  simple.  Their 
employment  is  however  attended  with 
no  advantage. 


If   in    the    figure    the  frog  distance 
TF=/,    then    since    o=q—p,    TFN=i 

^    %va.H3-p) 


f 


2  sin.  i  {q—p) 
h.  Frog  distance: 

The  first  of  these  formula;  gives  the 
approximate  result 

2(G-J) 

•'     p+q 

When  G=4'  a'^,  J=5'  this  gives  for  / 
in  feet 


-'      \2ip  +  q) 

It  would  not  be  difficnlt  to  show  that 
this  formula  is  approximate  in  defect, 
the  proportion  of  error  being  about 

(cp+?)'. 
24 
whifih  in  the  most  unfavorable  case  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  0,13  of  one.per 
cent.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  that 
the  values  of  /  given  in  the  fnllowing 
table  are  more  precise  than  Trautwine^ 
[P.B.  402]  obtamed  it  is  presumed  from 
an  exact  formula  but  by  a  more  circuit- 
ous process : 

{8ee  Table  on /bUowingi  page.) 

§  5,    SYLLAnUS  OP  FOBUUL^. 

1.  Exact  fomiulte: 

I>=1.69897— Lsin.  d, 
Ls=Iir+L  sin.  D, 
Lt=Lr+L  tan.  D. 
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4 

' 

6 

' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

8 

284 

840 

398 

440 

485 

626 

564 

600 

684 

12 

301 

866 

426 

488 

587 

589 

687 

688 

737 

16 

811 

880 

44S 

508 

668 

8S6 

681 

751 

785 

20 

817 

389 

458 

B24 

580 

Ml 

710 

768 

824 

22 

m 

302 

463 

630 

566 

660 

732 

781 

839 

24 

m 

395 

466 

588 

60S 

668 

731 

793 

853 

26 

828    1      397 

470 

540 

609 

675 

740 

803 

864 

28 

824     1      3W 

478 

544 

614 

683 

747 

611 

874 

30 

825    j      401 

475 

548 

618 

687 

754 

819 

m 

This  table  gives  the  values  of  /  to  the 
nearest  tealh  of  a  foot 

2.  Approximate  fomiQlie.- 

rfr=w,  (to=S,  (B=T,  dn=D. 

3.  Deflection  angle  of  a  short  obord: 

(&  =  (JCa 

4.  Long  chord: 

'■=-T 

5.  Middle  ordinate  in  links: 

_8   jrf 
*'■     11' 100 

6.  Cant  in  inches;  common  gange: 

„    22rfV' 

"=-io^ 

7.  Oomponnd  carves: 

iJ+D'=i(A+A')=u., 

c^sin.  A'  +  d'  sin.  A=— cos.*™  +  -  (W, 


d=~-  un.  A,  - 


6.  Reverse  carves: 

D-D'=4(A-A')=«', 

rfmn.  A'+d'  sin.  A=— (W— - 
m  I 


9.  Deflection  angle  of  turnout  from  a 
curve : 

m(£-£5 

!(G-J)  ^" 
For  oommon  gauge  and  travel  5  inches 

2i£j)  =  ™''^'-"- 
§  6.    EXAMPLES. 

This  section  contains  solved  examples 
to  illostratQ  the  rules  and  processes  of 
the  method  which  has  been  explained. 
1.    Simple    curve: — data,    D=I8*"  37'- 
d=2'  50' 

"=m-=Vo=«-" 

The  curve  therefore  consists  of  six 
complete  chords  and  a  short  cord  of  67 
links  whose  deflection  angle  is  97*.  The 
radius  10.11  is  taken  from  the  table. 
And 

y,=  ^-Xl. 7=1.2 

Rnally  from  the  S— table 

8=531.2  +  ^x  28.4=548.7 

648.7 


.  2a  = 


=6.46 


This  or  any  other  long  chord  may  be 
used  to  test  the  precision  of  the  field 
work. 

2.  Simple  curve:— data,  »=10.32:  rf=l' 
47' 

8  =  107X10.32=1104.8 
.'.   D=89°68' 


VAW  nostrahd'b  KNaiHiHcarNa  magazine. 


6.    Componnd  onrve: — 
A=14'  ^3';  A'=21°n' 


r=16.37- 


—  =22.41 
07 

?.X7.4=16.07 


y,=-^X  1.07=0.8 
3.  Simple  onrve:— dat*,<=8.425  D=ll'' 
**        S=328.0+|^X  29.4=  342.2 
,     342.2 


8.42 


=40.63  say  40} 


342.2 
.-.  28'=2X-^  =16.83 


"-40J-"-" 

y.=^X  0.401=0.3 

It  wiM  be  observed  that  the  oorreoted 
obord  is'  falls  1  link  short  of  the  old 
chord.  This  variation  iaentirely  admissi- 
ble and  unavoidable  with  a  transit  that 
reads,  aa  is  usaal,  only  to  20  seoonds. 
4.  Simple  curve: — data  ^=19.26,  2D 
=48°  24' 


T=  7615.3 +- 


6.2=772.6 


y,=YYX0.4=0.3 
S=6»6.1 -(-1X27.3=704.6 


Assume  A=sD;  then 
D=7*n'i  D'=10*36'4 

rf=-£?^2iM=86 
4.215X816.0 

52BX316.0   _ 
4.216X216.2 

6.   Reverse  ourve: — data  2c=ll.'28; 
=  16*  24';  A'=10°  42' 

Assume 

D=16°;    D'=l°  27'; 
^_402^_444^_„^^. 


5.64X43.6 

„=»21=7.86.  „'=^=1.28 

114.6  69 

7.   Tpm  out:— 4=130';  no.  of  frog,  8j 
length  of  switch,  24. 

t)2'=312J 
vp'=6.0 

306.9 
d=  130.0 
rf=437 
The  corresponding  radii  are  13.22  and 
3.ft4.      From  a  drawing  made  to  scale 
the  frog  distance  may  be  found  approxi- 
mately.   It  is  best  however  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  frog  by  setting  out  the 
turnout. 
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—Table,  Abguueht  D. 


0.0 
296.5 
587.9 
83D.4 
1104.9 
1816.7 
1488.6 
1615.2 
l»9a.7 


130H.4 
1635.3 
1697.7 


60.0 
B57.4 
648.9 
910.9 
1150.1 
1354.6 
1617.6 
1684.7 
1702.1 


90.0 
386.7 
671.5 
936.3 

1173.2 
1373.7 
1631.6 
1644.0 

1706.1 


699.1 
601.3 
11Q4.0 
1300.6 
1544.9 
1663.8 
1709.4 


149.8 
444.9 
729.4 
SB5.9 
1SI5.4 
1408.0 
1557.8 
1660.8 
1713.8 


179.7 
478.8 
758.6 
1010.3 
1286.4 
1425.0 
1570.8 
1607.6 
1714.7 


1034.4  1 
1357.1  : 
1441.7  1 


!  1081.7 

:  1397.3 

'  1478.4 

'  1604.7 
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ON  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  BLISTERS  ON  "BLISTER  STEEL." 


Bt  JOHN  PEBCT,  1 
roDnuU  of  the  Iron  tni 


In  the  process  of  making  steel,  which 
is  so  largely  praoticed  at  Sheffield,  bars 
of  iron,  usually  of  Swedish  or  Russian 
maoDfaoture  are  embedded  in  charcoal 
powder,  and  kept  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness daring  aboat  a  week  or  ten  days, 
aooording  to  the  degree  of  carbniizaiion 
desired.  Carbon  is  thereby  imparted  to 
the  iron,  and  steel  is  the  product.  The 
bars  operated  upon  are  generally  about 
3  inches  broad  and  f  of  an  inch  thick. 
How  the  carbon  finds  its  way  even  to 
the  center  of  such  bars  ia  a  question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  solved,  tbongh  it  pos- 
sesses high  scientific  interest,  and  has 
been  mucn  discussed.  It  ia  not  however 
my  intention  to  consider  that  question 
on  the  present  occasion;  but  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Institute  experimental  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cause  of  the  singular 
phenomenon  which  accompanies  this 
process  of    converting  iron  into   steel. 


namely,  the  occnrrence  of  blister-like 
protuberances  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
bars.  This  appearance  is  so  characteris- 
tic and  so  constant,  that  the  name  of 
"  bliater-steel "  is  applied  to  such  bars. 
The  protuberances  are  hollow,  exactly 
like  blisters,  and  vary  much  both  in 
number  and  size:  some  are  not  lai^r 
than  peas,  while  others  may  exceed  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  always 
confined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  bars,  for 
I  have  a  specimen  of  "blister steel"  in 
my  collection,  in  which  there  is  a  single 
blister  as  large  as  a  small  ben's  egg,  pro- 
truding equally  from  each  of  ^he  flat 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  bar. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  these 
blisters  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing the  following  quotation  on  the  sub- 
ject from  my  volume  on  "Iron  and 
Steei,"  published  in  1864:— "They  (i.e. 
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the  blifltera)  appear  to  be  dae  to  inter- 
nal local  irregularitieg  and  gaseous  ez- 
panslon  from  within,  while  tfie  iron  was 
in  a  soft  state  from  exposure  to  a  high 
temperature.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  forged  bars,  for  reasons  previously 
aasigiied  \&nd  which  I  stated  in  consider- 
able detail],  contain  more  or  less  inter- 
Sosed  basic  silicate  of  iron  irregularly 
iffused  throughout.  Kow,  what  should 
be  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  carbon,  at 
a  high  temperature,  with  particles  of 
this  silicate  ?  Most  probably  the  re- 
duction of  part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonio  oxide, 
and  if  this  be  so,  then  it  seems  to  me, 
the  formation  of  blisters  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Admitting  this 
explanation  to  be  correct,  a  bar,  which 
has  *been  made  from  molten  malleable 
iron,  should  not  blister  during  cementa- 
tion ]|tbe  term  used  to  designate  the  pro- 
cess in  question  of  raalciug  steel];  and, 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prepare  such  a 
bar  with  particles  of  cinder  [ferrous  sili- 
cate] imbedded,  and  by  subsequently  ex- 
posing it  in  a  converting  furnace,  ascer- 
tain positively  whether  blisters  would 
occur  only  in  places  corresponding  to  the 
cinder." 

It  has,  I  think,  been  conclusively 
proved  that  all  bar  iron  manufactured 
bv  charcoal  finery  processes,  or  by  pud- 
dling, must  contain,-  intermixed,  some  of 
the  slag,  which  results  from  the  conver- 
sion of  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron  by 
sucb  processes,  in  which,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, the  malleable  iron  is  never 
actually  melied.  In  the  quotation  which 
I  have  given  I  mentioned  only  ferrous 
silicate  as  constitnting  the  slag;  but  I 
ought,  also,  to  have  included  free  oxide 
of  iron,  doubtlesB  magnetic  oxide.  The 
bars  converted  at  Sheffield  are  chiefly 


Swedish,  and  are  generally  manufactured 
by  the  so-called  Lancashire  process. 

On  a  visit  to  the'great  steel  works  of 
Messrs.  Firth,  at  Sheffield  in  February 
last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Firth  was  so  good 
aa  to  undertake,  'at  my  suggestion,  to 
settle  the  question  whether  blistering 
would  occur  in  the  converting  process  in 
the  case  of  a  bar  of  iron  which  had  been 
actuallv  melted,  and  so  freed  from  all 
intermixtare  of  ferrous  silicate,  or  m^- 
netic  oxide  of  iron.  The  experiment 
was  accordingly  made,  and  with  good 
effect,  of  confirming,  and,  I  think  I 
might  almost  say,  establishing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  explanation  which  I  ven- 
tured to  submit  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  the  blisters.  On  the 
9th  of  last  May,  Mr.  Firth  informed  me 
that  he  bad  melted  Swedish  bar  iron, 
and  cast  it  into  a  flat  ingot,  which  he 
had  carburized  in  the  converting  furnace 
in  the  usual  manner;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  forwarded  to  me  a  piece  broken 
from  the  ingot,  after  conversion:  this 
piece  was  about  six  inches  long,  three 
inches  broad,  and  a  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  (exactly^)  thick;  it  showed  a 
fracture  at  each  end  characteristic  of 
converted  steel,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  blister. 

The  other  experiment,  which  1  sug- 
gested, seems  scarcely  to  be  needed, 
namely,  that  of  cementing  a  cast  bar  of 
malleable  iron,  in  which  hits  of  slag,  or 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  had  been  imbed- 
ded. But  should  any  one  be  willing  to 
make  such  an  experiment,  probably  the 
best  way  would  be  to  cast  an  ingot  of 
Swedish  iron,  drill  a  hole  or  two  in  it  to 
the  depth  of  about  the  center,  insert  a 
bit  of  slag  in  one  hole,  and  a  bit  of  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  in  another,  then  plug 
up  the  boles  hermetically  by  a  screw  or 
otherwise,  and  convert  in  ordinary  way. 


THE    STRUCTURAL    PROVISION  FOR  THE  DISCHARGES    OP 
•  THE  RAINFALL  OP  LONDON. 


From  "ThB  Builder," 


Ths  serious  damage  and  discomfort '  all  who  are  engaged  in  building,  or  in 
inflicted  on  so  large  an  area  of  London  dealing  with  that  tirst  duty  of  the  arvhi- 
by  the  rain  of  the  night  and  morning  tect,  the  art  of  keeping  houses  dry.  It 
of  the  10th  and  11th  of  April  afl^orded  a  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  first  ao- 
subiect  of  very  serious  contemplation  to   count  which  was  published  of  the  burst- 
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iDg  of  a  main  sewer  in  the  Brixton-road 
has  been  aabeeqaeotly  ooDtradioted,  and 
that  it  was  not  to  the  failure  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  MaiD  Drainage  works,  in  as 
far  as  their  stractural  strength  was  con- 
oemed  (that  is  to  say,  as  a  question  of 
atrengtb  apart  from  the  question  of 
oapacity),  that  so  serious  a  misfortune  is 
to  Iw  attribiitod.  At  the  same  time,  it 
can  hardly  be  argued  that  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  a  city  like  London  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  those  floods  and  watery  dis- 
asters which  have  of  lat«  been  but  too 
common  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  Convulsions  of  nature,  in- 
deed, mav  be  beyond  the  forecast  of  hu- 
man wisdom  to  prevent  or  to  render 
harmless.  Thebursting  of  a  water-epout, 
or  the  violent  downpour  occasioned  by  a 
/throw  on  a  low-lying  district  a  mass  of 
^tornado,  mayjwater  that  will  for  a  time 
oboke  up  the  best  engineering  arrange- 
ments for  outfall.  The  rain  of  the  night 
of  the  loth  of  April,  however,  was  bv 
no  means  of  so  altogether  esceptiona'  " 
kind  as  is  called  a  meteoric  phenomeni 
It  was  heavy,  continuous  and  prolonged, 
rather  than  sudden  and  violent.  Its  fall 
was  stated  at  two  inches  in  London  streets 
(and  as  much  as  three  inches  at  Green- 
wich) in  about  nineteen  hours,  a  quantity 
which,  while  giving  a  quantity  of  200 
metric  tons  per  acre,  is  not  so  great  that 
it  should  overtax  our  means  or  dis- 
charge. Double  the  former  depth  of 
rainfall  was  gauged  in  some  parti 
England  in  the  wet  lime  some  two  years 
ago.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  amount  of 
rain  for  which  eiperience  tells  us  that 
we  ought  to  provide,  and  the  possible 
occurrence  of  which  was  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  engineer  of  the  Main 
Drainage  works  as  having  been  re- 
garded as  posi'ible.  It  would  be  a  de- 
plorable outcome  of  the  engineering 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  us 
to  be  told  that  when  two  inches  of  rain 
falls  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  when 
an  east  wind  comes  at  the  back  of  a  high 
spring  tide,  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
pan  of  London  are  to  resign  themselves 
to  partial  submergence,  with  all  the 
damage  to  property,  as  well  as  to  health, 
involved  in  such  a  calamity.  But  unless 
the  recent  disaster  be  taken  up  by  the 
public  and  by  the  press  with  rather, 
more  persistence,  as  well  as  with  rather  i 
better  information    than   was  the  casei 


with  regard  to  the  last  floods,  little 
practical  good  will  be  derived  from  so 
costly  a  lesson. 

The  subject  is  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  primary  structural  and 
sanitary  question  of  the  proper  method 
of  securing  an  outfall  for  storm-water, 
that  it  may  be  instructive  to  glance  at 
the  physical  features  of  London,  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
at  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  out- 
flow of  rainfall  that  has  been  effected  by 
the  Main  Drainage  works.  The  river 
Thames,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Wandle  at  Wandsworth  to  that  of  the 
Ravensboume  at  Deptford,  makes  an 
irregular  triple  curve,  or  series  of  three 
loops,  to  the  north,  running  at  an  ex- 
treme distance  of  as  much  as  2-^  miles 
from  the  chord  of  this  compound  arc. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river  took  a  more 
direct  line  than  that  of  the  present 
channel.  At  all  events,  the  whole  area 
which  we  have  described  lies  below, — 
some  of  it  as  much  as  sixteen  feet  below, 
— the  contour  line  of  ten  feet  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark  of  the  year 
1800, — a  level  which  high  tides  now  not 
un frequently  surmount.  The  ground 
was  marsh,  so  recently  as  the  Kestora- 
tion;  and  is  represented  as  such  in  an 
engraving  of  the  entrance  of  King 
Charles  II.  into  London,  which  exists  iu 
Mr.  Gardner's  remarkable  collection  of 
drawings,  engravings,  and  other  publica- 
tions illustrative  of  the  history  and 
architecture  of  the  metropolis.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  progress  of  population 
covered  this  marshy  site  with  building, 
the  house -drainage  became  a  source  of 
more  and  more  disquietude.  The  low- 
lying  area  above  indicated  covers  as 
mucn  as  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  in 
places  as  much  as  five  feet  or  six  feet 
below  high-water  mark.  The  sewers 
which,  since  the  year  1S15,  were  gradu- 
ally constructed  so  as  to  run  mostly  in 
an  easterly  direction,  into  the  Thames, 
had  but  little  fall,  and,  except  at  the 
period  of  low  tide,  were  tide-locked  and 
stagnant.  After  long-coniinued  rain 
they  became  overoharged,  and  were 
unable  to  empty  themselves  during  the 
short  period  of  low  water.  Many  days, 
therefore,  often  elapsed  during  which 
the  rain  accumulated,  and  the  sewage 
was  forced  into  the  basements  and  oel- 
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lars,  to  tbe  destmction  of  mnch  valuable 
property,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  health 
among  the  residente. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
benefit  has  been  conferred  on  this  dis- 
trict by  the  works  of  the  main  metro- 
politan drainage,  even  though  these 
works  have  proved  inadeqnate  to.  tbe 
dischai^e  of  a  steady  rain  like  that  of 
April  lOlh,  1BT8.  It  vas  the  design  of 
the  works  to  arrest  the  torrent  water 
before  it  descended  into  this  low-lying 
district.  For  this  purpose  two  lines  of 
sewer  were  constructed,  one  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  course  of  tbe 
river,  and  the  other  approaching  the 
line  of  the  first  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
firstj  or  main  line,  commences  at  Clap- 
ham, — the  second,  or  branoh,  at  Dulwioh. 
Between  them  they  drtun  an  area  of 
about  twenty  square  miles,  including 
Tooting,  Streatham,  Clapham,  Brixton, 
Dulwich,  Camberwell,  Peckham,  Nor- 
wood, Sydenham,  and  part  of  Greenwich. 

It  was  stated  in  the  original  report  as 
to  these  main  sewers  that  they  were  of 
Buflicient  capacity  to  carry  off  all  the 
flood-waters,  so  that  they  would  be 
entirely  intercepted  from  the  low-lying 
districts,  which  were  thus  to  be  protected 
from  floods.  The  falls  of  the  main  line 
are  fifty-three  feet,  twenty-six  feet,  and 
nine  feet  per  mile  Jo  the  Effra  sewer  at 
the  Brixton-road,  and  thence  to  the  out- 
let 2i  feet  per  mile.  The  old  course  of 
the  Effra  fell  into  the  Thames  near 
Yauzhall  Bridge.  Tbe  diversion  of  this 
torrential  channel  so  as  to  Sow  into  the 
Thames  at  Deptford  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  outfall  drainage 
laid  down'  and  followed  out  by  the 
Rennies,  and  by  the  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished engineers.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  a  torrential  diversion  with  a 
main  sewerage  drainage  is  another  mat- 
ter. As  a  question  of  quantity  alone,  it 
is  now  manifest  that  the  sectional  area, 
varying  from  a  barrel  of  seven  feet  in 
diameter  to  a  section  of  ten  feet  six 
inohes  hy  ten  feet  six  inches  with  a  cir- 
cular crown  and  segmental  sides  and 
invert,  is  not  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  a  qnantity  of  rain  which  is  not  more 
than  half  of  that  which  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
twenty-four  hours,  within  the  last  two 
years.  The  sectional  area  of  a  seven 
foot  barrel  is,   eay,  forty  square  feeL 


We  may  take  that  of  the  larger  section 
about  eighty  square  feet.  A  f^l  of 
two  inohee  of  water,  in  twelve  hours, 
over  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles, 
gives  a  flow  of  2,086  cubic  feet,  or  13,000 
gallons,  per  second,  which  would  require 
a  velocity  of  abont  sixteen  miles  per 
hour  in  order  to  be  discharged  through 
a  culvert  of  the  larger  of  the  two  sec- 
tions named, — a  velocity  which  is  practi- 
cally impossible.  This  calculation  mnst 
be  confronted  with  the  fact  thai  in  pro- 
posing to  turn  the  storm  water  of  Lon- 
don into  the  main  sewerage,  the  engi- 
r  considered  that  a  rainfall  of  ^  inch 
day,  in  excess  of  the  maximum  flow 
of  the  sewers,  was  all  that  had  to  be 
provided  for.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  in  his 
report  on  the  Main  Drainage  system  in 
March,  1865,  stated  with  perfect  truth 
that  "there  are,  in  almost  every  year, 
exceptional  cases  of  heavy  and  violent 
rain  storms,  and  these  have  measured 
inch,  and  sometimes  even  two  inches, 
ih  an  hour."  The  maximum  flow  of  sew- 
age is  estimated,  in  the  report  cited,  at 
a  volume  equal  to  that  produced  by  a 
rainfall  of  BO. 01  inch  per  hour,  or,  as 
above  mentioned,  0,25  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  a  rule,  then,  the  area  oT 
the  sewers  has  been  doubled,  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  arbitrarily  restricted 
quantity  of  rain,  amounting  to  less  than 

I  eighth-part  of  that  which  was  known 

«asionalIy  to  occur. 

"  But,"  the  report  continues,  "  excep- 
tional rain  storms  must  be  provided  for, 
however  rare  this  occurrence,  or  they 
would  deluge  the  property  on  which 
tb^  fell." 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  which 
the  due  appreciation  is  rendered  so 
urgent  by  the  disaster  of  the  10th  of 
April.  The  question  of  the  provision  for 
storm-water,  or  excessive  rainfall,  is  one 
of  the  mOBi  serious  that  can  demand  tbe 
attention  of  the  architect  or  of  the  engi- 
neer, especially  in  the  case  of  a  large 
city.  In  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
rain  of  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  or 
even  more  per  hour,  is  not  uncommon, 
the  architect  is  compelled  by  necessity 
to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  to  provide 
for  the  safe  discharge  of  what  would 
otherwise  prove  destructive  floods.  Thus 
in  the  south  of  Europe  the  streets  of  the 
principal  cities  are  so  construoted  that 
they  offer  ready  and  efficient  channels 
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for  the  torrentB  that  spring  up  in  formi- 
dable volumes  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
rain.  In  Turin,  in  Naples,  and  in  other 
cides,  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
are  very  effective.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  not  oomplioated  by  being  mixed  up 
with  the  scavenger  drainage  of  tlie 
cities.  But  that  is  the  very  point  at 
issue.  The  question  is,  ought  the  rain- 
fall to  be  turned  into  the  sewers  ? 

In  cases  where  no  regular  artificial 
water  supply  is  provided  for  a  large 
collection  of  dwellings,  but  where  the 
sewage  of  the  houses  is  carried  off  by 
Doderground  culverts,  the  utilization  of 
the  rain  water,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
flushing  of  the  sewers  is  indispensable. 
That  much  may  be  freely  admitted  as 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  sanitation. 
But  one  of  the  main  objects  in  the  sup- 
ply of  a  volume  of  water  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  gallons  per  head  of 
the  population  per  diem  is  to  provide  a 
regular  and  adequate  amount  of  water 
carriage  for  the  removal  of  the  sewage. 
The  moat  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  storm  water  into  the 
sewers,  as  far  as  the  sanitary  service  of 
the  population  is  concerned,  is  that  it 
will  not  materially  affect  the  regularity 
of  the  daily  discharge.  With  such  a 
snpply  of  water  as  we  have  named,  there 
is  no  need  -for  flushing  at  irregular  and 
uncoDirollable  intervals.  The  two  sys- 
tems are  not  only  different,  but  inoon- 
ristent.  When  rain  is  depended  on  for 
flushing,  an  arrangement  is  proper  that 
differs  materially  from  that  which  is 
sailed  to  the  discharge  of  a  regular  daily 
quantity  of  diluted  sewage.  When  the 
latter  is  properly  provided  for, — when 
the  inflow  of  the  water  runs  through  a 
well-devised  system  of  pipes,  and  the 
outflow  of  the  same  water,  bearing  with 
it  the  refuse  products  of  city  life,  is 
carried  on  through  a  proper  series  of 
pipes  and  culverts,  any  capricious  excess 
of  quantity,  such  as  that  arising  from 
storms,  only  complicates  matters.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  sewers  be  provided 
BO  large  as  to  deal  with,  not  only  the 
ordinsiT  bnt  the  extraordinary  rainfall, 
their  dimenaions  must  be  so  large  as  to 
oaose  an  enormous  expense.  The  figures 
above  given  will  show  that  something 
lilcfl  sixteen  times  the  sectional  area  that 
is  required  for  the  daily  regular  service 
moBt  be  added  to  that  section  in  order 


to  give  anything  approaching  certitude 
as  to  dealing  witn  storm  water;  although 
the  occasions  on  which  that  section 
would  be  filled  will  be  very  rare. 

We  are  not  about  to  pronounce  an  ex 
cathedra  opinion  ou  a  subject  as  to  which 
different  views  are  entertained  by  pro- 
fessional men  of  experience;  nor  do  we 
wish  to  offer  any  criticism  as  to  details 
of  the  existing  arrangements.  It  is 
rather  our  object  to  elicit  general  princi- 
ples as  to  the  truth  of  which  debate  is 
unnecessary;  and  to  point  out  the  prac- 
tical result  of  the  application  of  these 
principles.  Such,  we  conceive,  is  the 
nseful  and  important  function  of  the 
scientific  press;  and  euch  the  line  which 
should  divide  the  remarks  of  a  public 
writer  from  the  report  of  a  consulting 
engineer. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  providing  for  the 
drainage  of  a  town  or  citv,  one  of  three 
courses  must  be  taiien.  fiitber  the  rain- 
fall and  storm-water  must  be  excluded 
from  the  sewers,  or  it  must  be  accommo- 
dated by  them,  or  there  must  be  a  more 
or  le.sa  perfect  combination  of  the  two 
systems;  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  rain 
will  be,  and  part  will  not  be,  carried  off 
by  the  sewers. 

Of  these  three  methods,  the  second, 
which  is  the  simplest,  is  supposed  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  on  account 
of  its  expense.  In  the  case  of  London, 
for  example,  instead  of  being  designed 
of  a  capacity,  as  at  present,  to  carry  off 
twice  the  maximum  flow  of  sewage,  the 
sewers,  in  order  to  be  eflicient  under  any 
stress  of  weather,  must  be  of  a  size  to 
carry  off  at  least  seventeen  times  that 
volume.  Even  this  considerable  addi- 
tional cost,  however,  is  not  the  main 
difficulty.  Sixteen  times  the  discharging 
area  of  channel  would  not  imply  sixteen 
times  the  cost  of  construction,  although 
it  would  no  doubt  involve  2^  times  as 
much  outlay,  or  even  more.  But  the 
real  difliculty,  in  the  case  of  London,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  entire  extra  volume 
has  to  be  pumped  up  for  a  height  of  36 
feet  in  order  to  enter  the  Thames.  There 
is  indeed,  an  outfall  for  storm  water 
provided  at  Deptford,  but  there  is,  even 
at  that  point,  a  lift  of  18  feet  from  the 
low-level  sewer.  If  we  take  the  smaller 
lift  alone  we  still  find  that  either  the 
capacity  of  the  pumping  apparatus  must 
be  BO  arranged  as  to  enable  it  to  deal 
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with  a  Bixteeo  or  seventeen  fold  qaantit; 
of  water,  on  a  sudden  emergenoy,  orlhat 
the  enlarged  sectional  area  given  to  the 
sewers  woald  he  of  no  valae  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  district.  Practically,  there 
fore,  the  proviaion  for  the  whole  of  the 
storm  water  by  the  sewers  is  pretty  well 
ont  of  the  question. 

If  we  talce  the  opposite  view,  namely, 
that  the  stormwater  should  be  excluded 
from  the  closed  syeteui  of  water  supply 
and  of  aewage  we  commence  with  the 
advantage  of  a  diminution  of  cost,  and 
better  sewers  as  respects  sewage  alone. 
Both  as  regards  the  pumping  appara- 
tus, half  the  actual  provision  would  on 
that  system  have  been  adequate. 

The  question,  however,  would  then 
have  arisen,  How  to  deal  with  the  rain  ? 
Bab  this  very  question  ie  no  less  import- 
ant, and,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  is 
not  brought  much  nearer  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solutioD,  under  the  adoption  of  the 
the  present  plan,  which  is  one  of  a  mixed 
character,  accommodating  a  part  of  the 
rainfall  in  the  ordinary  sewers,  and  pro- 
viding (or  rather  as  it  seems  not  provid- 
ing) for  the  remainder  by  supplementary 
works. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  flood  of  the  11th  of  April 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  district 
drained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  area  of  the  rainfal!  was 
limited.  Although  it  rained  during  the 
night  over  large  part,  and  probably  over 
the  whole,  of  the  water  shed  basin  of  the 
Thames  it  was  on  approaching  London 
that  the  traveler  became  aware  of  any- 
thing like  a  phenomenal  rainfall.  More 
rain  fell  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
of  London.  The  river  Wey  was  not  un- 
nsually,  full  at  the  time  when  the  rivers 
Colne  and  Brent  were  bringing  down 
exceptionally  high  floods.  The  Medway 
also  was  greatly  swollen.  Thns,  if  we 
take  the  case  of  Brixton  as  one  most  fit 
to  be  examined,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  the  diversion  of  the  Effra  is  a  sole 
cause  of  difficulty;  although  it  may 
afford  an  unusually  forcible  illustration 
of  the  operation  of  the  mixed  system  of 
outfall  at  present  in  vogue. 

The  principle  of  the  existing  works 
for  the  drainage  of  London  is  thus  stated 
by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette.  "  As  it  would 
not  have  been  wise,  or  practicable,  to 
have  increased  the  size  of  the  intercept- 


ing sewers  mnch  beyond  their  present 
dimensions,  in  order  to  carry  off  rare  and 
excessive  thunderstorms,  overflow  wein, 
to  act  as  safety  valves  in  times  of  storm 
have  been  constructed  at  the  junctions 
of  the  intercepting  sewers  with  the  maia 
valley  lines.  On  such  occasions  the  sur- 
plus water  will  be  largely  diluted,  and 
after  the  intercepting  sewers  are  filled, 
will  flow  over  the  weirs,  and  through 
their  original  channels  into  the  Thames." 
How  far  this  plan  has  been  adhered  to 
in  the  case  of  the  Effra  line  of  drainage 
we  shall,  perhaps,  learn  from  the  report 
which  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  has  been  direct- 
ed to  prepare.  But  the  report  of  If  65, 
from  which  we  are  quoting,  says  further, 
"  The  old  Effra  sewer,  which  fell  into 
the  river  near  Vauxhall  Bridge,  has  been 
diverted,  through  this  (the  intercepting) 
sewer  to  a  new  outlet  at  Deptford,  and 
the  old  line  has.  been  filled  in  and  aban- 
doned," There  seems  to  he  some  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  passages  of 
the  report;  and  we  are  thus  unable  at 
the  moment  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
principle  of  allowing  an  overflow  to 
take  the  course  of  the  original  outfall 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the 
Bnxton  i-ewers. 

Whatever  be  the  arrangement  in  this 
particular  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
safety-valves  provided  have  been  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  caiTy  pff  an  amount  of 
rain  that  may  at  any  time  descend  on 
London.  This,  however,  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, by  no  means  the  most  important 
part  of  the  question.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  drainage  that  works  very  well  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  that  breaks  down 
in  a  storm,  and  another  matter  to  have 
a  system  that  adds  to  the  mischief  of  a 
storm  that  of  a  widespread  pollution  by 
sewage.  The  expression  "the  surplus 
waters  will  be  largely  diluted  "  contains 
the  marrow  of  that  to  which  we  object 
on  sanitary  as  well  as  on  economical 
grounds.  If  a  system  of  sewers  is  bo 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  convey- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  an  nnnsnal  rain 
fall,  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  engi- 
neer that  no  excess  over  that  fraction 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sewers. 
By  entering  in  detail  the  contributory 
drains,  sweeping  them  of  their  contents, 
filling  the  intercepting  lines,  and  then 
overflowing  not  only  through  streets  but 
through  honses,  the  rain  takes  the  most 
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mischievoaa  and  disastrous  coDi-se  iDto 
which  it  can  possibly  be  turned. 

We  confess  that  this  consideration  has 
very  great  weight  in  inclining  us  to  the 
opinion  that,  all  things  considered,  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  pubno  health,  would  be 
coDBulted  by  the  systematic  exclusion 
of  the  rMDfall  from  the  sewers.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  whole  of  the  rain  be 
turned  into  this  channel  of  discharge, 
and  if  the  latter  proves  at  times  totally 
inadequate  to  carry  it  off, — the  worst 
kind  of  evil  remains.  The  limitation  of 
the  ingress  of  the  rain  is  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  its  total  exclusion. 

The  question  then  would  arise,  it  may 
be  urged,  how  to  provide  for  the  rain- 
fall? But  lliis  IS  the  very  question 
which  is  involved  under  the  mixed  sys- 
tem. The  mixed  system  provides,  let 
UB  say,  for  864  days  out  of  the  vear,  but 
breaks  down  under  a  deluge  on  toe  366th. 
Somehow  or  other  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  that  exceptional  365th  day. 
The  question  is,  can  we  not  most  surely, 
most  thoroughly,  and  most  eoonomically 
provide  for  the  entire  disharge  of  the  rain 
whether  normal  or  abnormal  without 
turning  it  into  the  sewers  ? 

We  )>refer  to  put  this  question  as  a 
snggestiou.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
London  has  the  right  to  claim  an  effeo- 
taal  protection  from  ^oods,  whether 
arising  from  the  Thames,  or  poured 
down  from  the  surrounding  water-shed. 
At  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
eleven  million  sterling  in  drainage  and 
embankment  works  has  placed  large 
districts  of  London  in  a  far  worse  poni- 
tion,  when  exoeptional  floods  occur,  than 
they  were  in  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  stat- 
ed in  the  report  by  Mr.  Redman,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  that  the 
height  of  the  Thames  floods  has  been 
iDcreased  by  the  Embankment  on  the 
north  of  the  river.  It  is  clear  from  the 
reports  of  the  late  disaster  that  the 
action  of  the  sonthern  drainage  works 
has  been  snob  as  to  pollute  the  torrent 
water  that  overflowed  streets  and  houses 
with  sewage.  These  are  results  of  a 
mixed  system,  which,  to  our  minds,  has  a 
fatal  flaw.  It  is  that  of  being  a  Una 
weather  system  alone.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  look  foul  weather  in  the  face  ? 
Would  not  a  system  that  should  provide 
specially  for  rainfall,  whether  it  be  0.01 1 


inch  per  hour  or  0.25  inch  per  hour,"  fully 
and  simply,  without  choking  the  sewers, 
or  overpowering  the  pumping  engines  as 
soon  as  the  lower  dimension  was  much 
exceeded,  be  the  most  economical,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  respects  the  best. 

For  the  dincharge  of  rain,  not  by  the 
sewers  two  modes  are  possible, — which 
of  course,  may  be  combined  according 
to  oircumxtances.  One  is  the  original 
method,  which  is  capable  of  very  admir- 
able management,  of  making  the  road- 
way form  channels,  or  a  channel,  for  the 
raio.  The  other  is  that  of  constructing 
special  subways,  for  culverts,  for  that 
purpose.  The  city  of  Turin  is  subject 
to  violent  rain.  Storm  clouds  collect 
over  the  Alps,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  of  intense  heat  often  burst  in  a  sud- 
den deluge  on  the  city.  The  violence  of 
the  rain  is  far  greater  than  any  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  this  oonntry. 
But  the  architects  and  surveyors  of 
Turin  have  made  such  provisions  that 
the  rain  comes  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  de- 
stroyer. The  streets  are  carefully  paved 
for  the  most  part  with  broad  lines  of 
dressed  atone  for  the  wheels  to  run  over 
and  intermediate  pitching  for  the  horses, 
edged  with  raised  footpaths,  and  pierced 
with  gully-holes  at  certain  appropriate 
points.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
see  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  water 
running  over  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
Turin  after  half  an  hour's  rain.  But  all 
that  follows  is,  that  for  so  many  min- 
utes a  clear  bright  stream  of  that  depth 
runs  along  the  road.  By  the  time  that 
the  storm  has  ceased,  and  pedestrians 
and  carriages  can  venture  forth  from  the 
shelter  to  which  they  were  driven,  the 
rain  hag  run  off  as  rapidly  as  it  at  first 
rose,  and  a  clean  street  is  all  that  remains 
to  tell  of  the  downfall. 

In  Naples  more  formidable  torrents 
find  their  way  through  the  city  in  storms, 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  catch- 
water  area  which  intervenes  between 
the  city  and  the  crest  of  the  Apennines. 
The  sirocco,  a  soathern  wind,  brings  a 
tropical  fall  of  rain,  not  only  over  the 
city,  but  over  the  country  for  miles 
round.  To  protect  the  city  there  is  a 
large  intercepting  /oase,  or  moat  which 
is  practicable  as  a  road  in  dry  weather 
but  which  becomes  a  veritable  river  in 
storms.  Besides  this,  the  streets  are  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  lie  of  the 
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land,  so  KB  to  carry  off  the  water.  Id 
Bome  places  pavement,  as  in  Turin,  lead- 
ing to  culverts  at  proper  plaoea,  pre- 
vents any  permanent  inconvenience  from 
the  results  of  a  tropical  downpour.  But 
in  otbers  and  notably  in  the  road  leading 
into  Kaples  from  Caserta,  a  vide  street 
dips  gradually  towards  the  center,  in 
which  is  a  paved  open  channel,  dry,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  I'ain,  and  readily  carrying 
off  any  moderate  quantity  of  water.  But 
when  a  sirocco  deluge  comes  on,  a  vast 
body  of  water  seeks  this  channel.  The 
inclination  of  the  aides  of  the  streets  is 
snch  as  to  allow  the  gradual  widening 
as  well  as  deepening  of  the  torrent,  in 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. In  the  utmost  volume  of  the  rain 
the  sides  of  the  street  remain  above  the 
flood,  and  light  iron  bridges,  under 
which  it  is  easy  to  drive  in  fine  weather, 
afford  means  of  crossing  to  pedestrians 
when  the  central  part  of  an  important 
thoroughfare  is  converted  from  road  into 
river. 

The  conditions  of  the  Italian  cities  are 
far  more  severe,  as  regards  liability  to 
floods,  than  any  that  prevail  in  England. 
For  that  reason  Italian  architects  have 
have  been  obliged  to  look  flood  in  the 
face,  and  to  provide  for  its  ready  dis- 
charge. For  that  reason  no  one  in 
Naples  or  in  Turin  suffers  any  i: 


nience  from  violent  storms,  beyond  the 
risk  of  a  wetting  if  he  ventures  out  in 
them;  for  an  umbrella  is  but  a  child's 
toy  if  opposed  to  an  Alpine  storm  or  to 
a  sirocco  shower.  That  similar  arrange- 
ments might  be  introduced  into  the 
streets  of  London  cannot  he  questioned 
by  men  of  foreign  experience.  That  by 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  worst 
possible  case,  the  meane  Of  providing  for 
the  discharge  of  an  inch  of  water  m  an 
hour,  London  might  be  rendered  perfect- 
ly safe  against  a  rain  flood,  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  who  gives  attention  to 
the  subject.  That  a  due  consideration 
of  what  is  needful  in  extreme  emergency 
would  lead  to  a  provision  that  would 
at  ail  times  be  eflicient,  and  that  would 
take  a  great  load  off  the  whole  system 
of  sewerage  and  of  pumping,  is  the  thesis 
that  we  submit  for  consideration.  As 
we  must  provide  for  the  worst— under 
penalty  of  extraordinary  loss — is  it  not 
better  to  do  so  in  the  farst  instance  and 
at  the  same  time  to  arrange  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  our  rain  water,  whether  it 
be  an  inch,  or  a  hundredth  of  an  inch,  in 
an  hour,  without  inflicting  on  the  works 
of  the  sewerage  a  duty  that  may  at  auy 
moment  rise  to  the  double  of  the  neces- 
sity amount  of  work,  and  which,  as  soon 
as  it  exceeds  that  double,  commences  the 
work  of  disaster? 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 

Br  OtraTAV  BISCHOF,  F.C.B. 
From  "  Jonnul  at  the  Soclet;  of  Arta." 


The  subject  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  bring  under  your  notice  to-night  is  of 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  magnitude, 
though  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  my- 
self solely  to  the  purification  of  water 
for  sanitary  purposes.  It  would  be  easy 
to  lay  before  you  a  number  of  facts  and 
conclusions  b«aring  on  the  means  by 
which  this  may  be  more  or  less  effected, 
but  it  would  be  almost  like  building  a 
honse  without  foundations  were  I  not 
first  to  attempt  an  understanding  be- 
tween us,  or,  at  least,  to  explain  my 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
a  purifier  of  water  has  to  perform. 


Absolutely  pure  water,  containing  ex- 
clusively oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  chemically 
combine  to  form  water,  is  not  known, 
even  in  our  laboratories.  Ihe  foreign 
matter  in  ordinary  water  is  either  gase- 
ous, mineral,  or  organio. 

The  gases  which  generally  occur  in 
water,  namely,  free  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
carbon  ID  anhydride,  are,  in  moderate 
quantities,  not  only  harmless  but  even 
desirable.  Oxygen  and  carbonic  an- 
hydride render  water  sparkling  and 
palatable.  It  is  chieffy  to  them  the  so- 
called  mineral  waters  owe  their  palata- 
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bilHy,  and  they  appe&r  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  th«  digestive  organe. 
Other  g&MB,  BDch  as  sulphnretted  hydro- 
gen, indicate  organio  impurities  and  are 
objectionable. 

Whether  bard  or  soft  water  be  more 
condnoive  to  health  has  not  beea  defi- 
nitely aettled,  but  probably  a  moderately 
hard  water  is  more  wholesome  than 
dther  excessively  hard  or  soft  water. 

Of  greater  consequenoe  are  the  impari- 
ties of  organio  origin,  consisting  of 
living  or  dead  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter. These  oocnr  in  water  partially  as 
solid  particles  in  a  state  of  saspension 
and  partially  in  solution.  Suspended 
impurities  may  be  separated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  meohanioal  filtratioo  through 
sand,  paper,  or  other  materials.  How- 
ever, even  in  the  brightest  water,  solid 
bodies  are  frequently  discovered  under 
the  microscope,  or  by  passing  an  electric 
ray  throagh  the  water,  as  I  will  by-and- 
bye  illustrate  experimentally.  These 
microscopic  solid  bodies  are  extremely 
minute  in  their  largest  sizes,  the  smaller 
objects  remaining  probably  unseen,  even 
by  the  aid  of  our  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes. They  are,  therefore,  not  unfre- 
quently  considered  amongst  the  matter 
which  IB  in  a  state  of  solution.  If  these 
bodies  are  of  an  organized  nature,  we 
have  in  all  probability  to  search  amongst 
them  for  the  virus  which  produces  a 
number  of  the  most  disastrous  diseases. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  germ 
theory.  Whether  and  how  far  germs 
are  at  the  root  of  disease,  or  whether  the 
latter  are  due  to  common  chemical 
agencies,  is  a  much  contested  question. 
And  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  upon  which  the  decision 
binges,  whether  we  may  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  chemistry  in  deciding  any 
question  relating  to  water  supply,  or 
whether  this  belongs  more  or  less  promi- 
nently to  the  phyeiologist.  Being  my- 
self a  believer  in  the  germ  theory,  1 
wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few  arguments, 
however  incomplete  they  necessarily 
must  be.  We  designate  as  contagia 
such  parasitic  infections  agencies  as  are 
transferable  from  one  individual  into  the 
healthy  body  of  another;  there,  we  sup- 
pose, they  multiply,  when  finding  a 
favorable  nidus,  and  produce  a  specifio 
disease,  similar  to  the  one  from  which 
they  origioate,  euoh  as  cholera  or  typhoid. 


What  evidence,  then,  tends  to  demon- 
strate the  organized  nature  of  these  con- 
tagia? They  have  never  been  with  cer- 
tainty isolated,  no  one  has  ever  seen 
them,  and  yet,  if  we  find  that  they  are 
endowed  with  properties  peculiar  to 
living  bodies,  we  can  hardly  evade  the 
conclusion,  that  they  themselves  belong 
to  a  class  of  organisms.  I  think  we  shall 
agree  that  the  property  of  producing 
their  like  by  separation  of  part  of  their 
body  and  of  growing  by  assimilation  of 
extraneonamatter,iBpeculiar  to  organized 
beings.  Let  ns,  then,  see  whether  con- 
tagia exhibit  any  evidence  of  snch  prop- 
erties. Chauveaa  has  proved  experi- 
mentally that  the  virus  of  small-pox, 
sheep-poi,  and  glanders  is  independent 
of  quantity.  The  minutest  particle,  such 
as  can  only  be  obtained  by  great  dilution, 
produces  the  disease  with  apparently  the 
same  virulence  as  concentrated  matter. 
The  remarkable  epidemic  of  typhoid  at 
Lausanne  (Switzerland)  in  1872,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion, amongst  many  others,  that  the 
virus  of  typhoid  produces  fearful  result* 
in  a  state  of  dilution,  in  which  the  dead- 
liest of  the  known  chemical  poisons 
would,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  have 
had  no  effect  whatever.  Is  it  not  proba- 
ble in  the  highest  degree,  that  we  have 
to  account  for  that  apparent  independ- 
ence from  quantity  by  a  power  of  repro- 
duction and  rapid  self-multiplication  i* 

Again,  the  direct  connection  between 
cholera,  or  typhoid,  and  preceding  oases 
of  the  same  disease,  has  in  so  many  in- 
stances been  traced  as  to  justify  in  my 
opinion  the  conclusion  that  nobody  has 
ever  been  attacked  by  either  of  them, 
unless  the  speoilio  virus  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  him  originally  from  a  person 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease.  It  is,  of 
course,  out  of  my  power  to  substantiate 
this  to-night,  by  det^ling  a  great  many 
instances,  but  I  may  suppose  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  yon  are  familiar  with  them. 
Snch  unvariable  connection  can  scarcely 
be  explained,  except  by  assuming  that 
the  virus  possesses  the  peculiarity  of 
organized  beings  of  self-reproduction,  in 
other  words,  as  Dr.  Simon  expresses  it 
in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
oil,  that  contagia  multiply,  in  case  after 
case,  their  respective  types,  with  a  suc- 
oessivity  as  definite  and  identical  as  that 
of  the  highest  order  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
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b)e  life.  Indeed,  unleea  we  asgume  tliU, 
w«  canDOt  uoderetaud  the  conntant  re- 
lation to  a  parent  case  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  d6  novo  generation  by 
ofaance  or  coincidence. 

There  are,  further,  numerous  instances 
of  epidemics  which  appear  to  prove  al- 
most to  demoDKtration  that  the  virus  of 
typhoid  is  peculiarly  virulent,  when  gain- 
ing access  to  our  milk  supply.  Similarly 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vims 
is  more  active,  when  passed  into  water 
largely  contaminated  witb  organic  mat- 
ter, than  when  passed  into  comparatively 
pure  water.  Thie  is  at  once  expl.iined, 
if  we  assume  that  the  virus  is  capable  of 
assimilating  organic  matter,  in  faut,  of 
living  upon  it. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  byknown  chemi- 
cal agencies  on  the  other  hand,  say,  by 
lead,  the  poison  is  not  transferable  from 
person  to  person;  and  whenever  certain 
conditions  are  given,  such  as  wfttei-  of  a 
certain  composition  passing  through  iead 
pipes,  any  person  may,  on  drinking  that 
water,  bo  poisoDed  without  any  reference 
to  a  previous  case.   Small,  but  traceable, 

Juantitiea  of  lead  have  frequently  been 
oand  in  the  blood,  liver,  and  other 
human  organs,  without  any  distinct  in- 
jnry  to  the  system.  Minute  quantities 
of  lead  have  sometimes  been  taken 
habttualiy  for  years,  until  the  poison 
gradually  accumulated  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  cause  serious  disorders,  or  even 
death.  In  his  standard  work  on  Hy- 
giene, the  late  Dr.'  Parkea  says  with  ref- 
erence to  this  : — "  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable,  that  any  quantity  over  l-20th 
of  a  grain  (of  lead)  per  gallon  should  be 
considered  dangerous."  Such  poisons 
therefore  are  not  independent  of  quan- 
tity; on  the  contrary,  let  me  also  remind 
you,  some  of  the  strongest  chemical 
poisons,  such  as  strychnine,  arsenic,  lead, 
copper,  and  morphia,  are  given  in  small 
quantities  as  remedies  against  various 
ailments.  Thus  there  appears  to  exist  a 
sharp  and  remarkable  contrast  between 
ordinary  chemical  poison  and  the  virus 
of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  similar  diseases. 
Dead  organic  matter  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  ordinary  filth,  and  all  kind 
of  filth  is  more  or  less  liable  to  contami- 
nate  our  water  supplies.  Those  diseases, 
which  are  produced  by  common  septic 


changes  wbiui  dead  organic  matter  un- 


dergoes, are  therefore  of  peculiar  interest 
to  us. 

As  far  back  as  about  the  middle  of 
last  bentury,  Albrecht  von  Haller  de- 
monHtrateil  that  putrescent  organic  mat- 
ter in  aqueous  solution  may  be  fatal,  if 
injected  into  the  veins  of  animals.  The 
I  symptoms  he  observed  are,  inflammation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  animal 
jheat  is  sometimes  considerably  in- 
~,  sometimes  decreased.  Panum 
;  succeeded  in  extracting  a  poison  from 
'  putrid  matter,  which  he  describes  as  so- 
luble in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
free  from  albuminous  matter.  It  is  not 
destroyed  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  acts  ap- 
parently like  ordinary  chemical  poisons, 
the  virulence  being  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  injected.  Arnold  Hiller,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  recently  extracted  an  al- 
huminous  body  from  putrid  meat  by 
means  of  glycerine,  which  is  precipitated 
and  destroyed  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  so- 
<  luble  in  alcohol  and  acids.  On  being 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  the 
extract,  in  which  Hiller  failed  to  discover 
any  organisms,  showed  no  effect  for 
several  days.  Then,  apparently  after 
the  ordinary  period  of  incubation,  the 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  made  their 
appearance  until  the  rabbit  died.  The 
poison  was  reproduced  in  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  by  transferring  it  from 
rabbit  to  rabbit,  Hiller  calculated  that  in 
the  tenth  generation  l>120th  of  a  drop 
of  the  original  glycerine  extract  was 
sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  fifty-two 
hours.  The  symptoms  were,  fever, 
asthma,  increased  solution  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  diarrhcca.  If  Mil- 
ler's observation  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
absence  of  organisms  In  the  original  ex- 
tract, common  chemical  poison  would 
appear  capable  of  producing  effects 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  can 
only  be  attributed  to  living  organisms. 
But  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lowest  forms  of  organic 
life,  or  their  germs,  can,  at  the  present 
time  at  least,  be  hardly  proved  con- 
clusively, excepting  by  the  absence  of 
their  ordinary  visible  effects,  for  there  is 
certainly  evidence  of  life  beyond  the 
power  of  our  microsooj)e9,  and  we  can- 
not know  what  we  might  see  if  their 
magnifying  power  were  increased  ten  or 
a  hundred  fold.     The  disastrons  oonse- 
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aoences  which  mnist  be  expected  from 
ike  drinking  of  water,  which  is  polluted 
by  fermenting  orgsnio  matter  are,  at  any 
rate,  iliuntrated  by  Hiller's  eiperiments, 
Upon  what  conditioo,  then,  does  the 
wbolesomeaesB,  of  a  water  supply  de- 
pend ?  I  cannot  answer  this  by  simply 
classifying  the  different  souroes  of  sup- 
ply in  one  way  or  another,  and  laying 
down  a  rule  that  such  and  such  sources 
are  objectionable,  or  require  purification, 
becatise  those  sourues,  wfaicb  generally 
furnish  tin  excellent  supply,  are  some- 
times contaminated  and  oice  versa.  But 
water  must  always  be  looked  upon  with 
the  more  suspicion  the  greater  its  lia- 
bility to  contamination  by  sewage,  and 
more  CRpeciHlly  by  human  discharges,  as 
these  may  carry  with  them  the  most 
dangerous  specific  seeds  of  disease.  Thus, 
shallow  well  and  river  water  are  gen- 
erally most  largely  polluted,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  are  very  extensively 
used  for  water  supply.  If  we  find  these 
two  attributes,  namely,  extensive  use 
and  pollution  combined,  it  is  worth  our 
attention  to  inquire  somewhat  more 
closely  into  the  alleged  danger  arising 
from  the  nee  of  rivers  and  shallow  wells 
as  souroes  of  water  supply. 

Rivera  are  generally  largely  fed  by 
polluted  surface  water  from  cultivated 
land,  and  by  vast  volumes  of  sewage 
and  other  polluting  waste  materials.  In 
the  Registrar  General's  returns  we  read 
from  time  to  time  that  a  variety  of  most 
disgnsting  matter  may  be  traced  in 
Thames  water,  not  only  at  the  intakes  of 
the  several  water  companies  in  London, 
but  even  after  filtration  through  sand, 
although  the  water  is  then  mostly  free 
from  disagreeable  smell  or  taste.  From 
this  we  see  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
outward  appearance,  the  brightness, 
palatability,  or  absence  of  color  and 
smell,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
whoIeaomenesB  of  a  water. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  drinking 
of  river  water,  especially  in  times  of 
epidemics,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Glasgow.  The  mortality 
there,  per  10,000  of  population,  during 
the  three  cholera  epidemics  of  1832, 
1847,  and  1854,  was  respectively,  140, 
106,  and  119,  or,  on  the  average,  122. 
During  this  period  the  water  supply  was 
derived  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusive- 
ly, from  the  Clyde.    Then  followed  the 


epidemicof  1886, after, in  the  meantime, 
the  Loch  Katrine  water  had  been  intro- 
duced. What  was  the  result?  The 
mortality  from  cholera  decreased  from 
the  average  of  122  to  only"  1.6,  or  to  less 
than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that 
figure.  There  is  no  snowing  that  this 
can  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  abandonment  of  the  Clyde  as  a 
source  of  water  supply. 

Do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  excep- 
tional case.  A  glance  at  the  map  ap- 
pended to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  will  show  the  in- 
finitely small  area,  which,  excepting  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  b  covered  by  unpol- 
luted river  basins. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  hold  of 
any  experimental  proof  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  of  self  puriticatioc,  of  at  least 
our  English  rivers,  by  oxydation ;  but  in 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission  we  find  rather  the  reverse. 
The  dilution,  to  which  sewage  ii  being 
subjected  in  rivers,  may  be  a  safcguar<^ 
to  some  extent,  against  common  filth; 
but  if  cootagia  be  organized  bodies  or 
individuals,  dilution  offers,  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  protection  against  propagation 
oE  disease  by  their  agency.  This,  I 
think,  must  be  followed  from  the  experi- 
ence gathered  during  the  epidemic  at 
Lausanne,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  from  other  instances.  It  fol- 
lows also,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  mo  Hi  plication 
which,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  oi^anic  life  exhibit.  Thus,  F. 
Cohn,  a  great  authority  on  these  matters, 
has  calculated  that  one  single  bacterium 
might,  within  less  than  five  days,  fill  np 
by  its  progeny  the  whole  ocean,  supposing 
th^  found  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

The  remarks  about  river  water  apply 
also  more  or  less  to  shallow  well  water. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  this  source  of  water  supply 
was  furnished  by  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
in  Broad  Street,  London. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  enter  into  any  more  particu- 
lars as  to  the  different  sources  of  water 
supply,  but  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  on  this  point. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  water  supply 
should  be  generally  of  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  quality,  nor  that  its  average 
state  should  not  give  rise  to  any  serious 
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apprehensions.  Otherwise,  we  wonld 
find  ouraelveB  anprepared  and  unpro- 
tected when  the  worst  condition  arrives, 
or  when  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics, more  than  ordinary  precaution 
fiboald  be  required.  In  illustration  of 
this,  I  believe  that  at  ordinary  times 
there  is  no  actual  danger  in  drinking, 
almost  throaghout  the  year,  the  water 
Bupplied  from  the  Thames  to  the  greater 
part  of  London,  if  it  is  sufficiently  filtered 
through  sand.  This  mnst  be  accepted  in 
the  face  of  the  comparatively  low  mor- 
tality we  have.  But  now  and  then, 
especially  in  times  of  floods,  the  water 
deteriorates,  sometimes  very  seriously, 
and  we  even  read  of  eicremental  matter 
being  then  traced  iif  it  under  the  micro- 
scope. This  is  certainly  quite  serious 
enough;  but  I  ask  you,  is  there  any 
guarantee  wbat«ver  that,  should  London 
be  visited  by  an  epidemic,  our  experience 
wonld  be  any  better  than  tbat  of  Glan- 
gow  during  the  Clyde  water  period  ?  It 
wonld,  therefore,  certainly  be  a  great 
boon  could  we  here  have  a  water  supply 
as  pure  as  that  from  Looh  Katrine;  but, 
as  long  as  this  appears  impracticable,  we 
ought  at  least  to  have  anme  additional 
means  beyond  those  at  present  employed 
of  purifying  Thardee  water  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  and  during  epi- 
demics. 

By-and-bye  I  will  return  to  this  point, 
but  in  the  meantime  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
materials  employed  in  the  purification  of 
water.  Some  have  either  exclusively  or 
prominently  a  mechanical  action,  sepa 
rating  like  a  fine  sieve  the  coarser  parti- 
cles of  suspended  mnller;  others  act 
chemically  upon  the  foreign  mineral  or 
organic  matter,  and  reduce  the  latter 
more  or  less  to  harmless  constituents. 

The  oi^anic  matter  retained  by  me- 
chanical purifiers  must  gradually  under- 
go decomposition,  and  the  water,  in  pasa- 
mg  through  them,  takes  up  more  or  less 
of  the  decomposing  matter.  It  is  thuM 
intelligible  that  such  a  water  may, 
physiologically'  speaking,  be  impurer, 
and  may  be  less  wholesome  after,  than 
before,  filtration,  should  even  chemical 
analysts  indicate  an  improvement.  To 
this  class  of  materials  belong  mainly 
sand  and  wood  charcoal,  though  the  lat- 
ter for  a  very  short  time  has  also  a  alight 
chemical  action.    The  more  frequently 


the  materials  are  changed,  and  the  more 
they  are  aerated  daring  filtration,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  their  purifying 
action. 

With  the  exception  of  animal  char- 
coal and  apongv  iron,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  bold  of  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  efficiency  of  the  materials 
Eroposed  as  chemical  purifiers.  They 
otn  have  been  extensively  ased  in 
domestic  filters. 

The  success  of  any  material  used  for 
domestic  filtration  largely  depends  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  filters  in  which 
they  are  used.  These  should  be  as  easily 
manageable,  and  as  simple  In  construc- 
tion, as  is  compatible  with  efficient  work- 
ing. In  insisting  upon  the  former,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  latter  portion  of  this 
sentence.  The  remark  that  absolutely 
pure  water  is  not  known,  even  in  onr 
laboratories,  snffioiently  explains  that 
the  purification  of  water  is  not  a  simple 
or  easy  operation,  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  which  must  be  expected  to  give 
some  little  trouble.  The  easiest  and 
simplest  way  is,  after  all,  not  to  filter 
water  at  all,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  its  purification  should  be 
in  some  ratio  to  the  care  we  bestow  upon 
it.  We  should,  therefore,  not  be  satisfied 
to  leave  the  filter  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Rcrvants,  or  even  frequently  without 
giving  them  any  guidance  how  they  are 
to  manage  it. 

In  all  domestic  filters  easy  access 
should  be  given  to  the  user  himself  for 
cleaning  and  recharging,  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  chemical  purifiers  should 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  more  frequently  they  are  re- 
newed the  belter.  Instead  of  the  re- 
newal, a  cleansing  of  the  material  is 
sometimes  recommended,  by  passing  the 
water  through  the  filter  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  ordinarily  employed. 
By  these  means  a  passage  may  be  opened 
for  water  through  the  filtering  medium, 
however  its  pores  bad  been  clogged  with 
filth,  but  the  latter  will  never  be  removed 
efficiently.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let 
me  remind  him  of  the  difficulty  which 
we  find  in  keeping  even  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  our  slate  cisterns  in  a  clean  con- 
dilton.  The  slimy  deposit  adheres  most 
tenaciously,  and  must  adhere  Still  more 
tenaciously  to  a  granular,  more  or  less 
porous,  material.     How  often  a  material 
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reqnires  thus  to  be  renewed  depends, 
largely,  upon  the  energy  of  its  chemical 
action  npon  organic  matter. 

If  these  con  (tide  rations  are  conclusive, 
I  must  oondemn  all  filters  in  which  the 
materials  are  enclosed  between  slabs, 
wfaiuh  are  cemented  into  the  filter  case; 
as  this,  by  not  giving  aooesa  to  the  con- 
tents, encourages  the  undue  prolongation 
of  their  use.  From  the  same  point  of 
view,  all  materials  are  objectionable 
which,  being  in  the  form  of  porous  slabs 
or  halls,  are  not  aocensible  throughout 
their  maaa.  And,  just  in  passing,  let  me 
warn  you  against  the  use  of  sponges, 
which,  although  ezcellent  and  convenient 
mechanical  strainers,  are  truly  a  hotbed 
for  the  lower  forma  of  organic  life. 

The  water  is  passed  through  the  ma- 
terials mostly  downwards,  sometimes  up- 
ward", or  laterally.  There  are,  of  conree, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  incidental 
to  each  of  these  methodH,  hut  I  believe 
that,  by  downward  filtration,  under 
otherwise  like  conditionp,  the  most  per- 
fect purification  ii<  effected.  The  Water, 
in  passing  through  a  granular  material, 
upwards  or  laterally,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  a  pasaage  through  certain  channels, 
wherever  it  finds  the  least  resistance, 
without  being  uniformly  disseminated 
through  the  material.  Another  defect 
of  upward  filtration  is  that  the  deposit 
of  any  filth,  which  mostly  collects  where 
the  water  enters  the  material,  is  ex- 
cluded from  view,  and  even  largely 
from  our  sense  of  smell,  instead  of  being 
eipoxed  and  giving  us  warning.  Down- 
ward filtration,  whilst  free  from  these 
dinadvant^es,  renders  filtering  materials 
liable  to  cnoke,  owing  to  their  natural 
tendency  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
water. 

A  filter  ought  to  yield  as  much  water, 
in  a  given  time,  as  can  be  efficiently  puri- 
fied by  the  material,  necessitating  some 
arrangements  for  accnrately  regulating 
the  flow  of  water.  This  arrangement 
oagbt,  preferably,  to  be  independent 
from  any  compression  of  the  filtering 
medium,  as,  by  simple  compression,  a 
satisfactory  regnlation  cannot  practi- 
cally be  obtuoed,  and  should  it  even  be 
obtained  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  yield 
necessarily  decreases  at  once  as  soon  as 
any  snapended  matter  is  deposited  from 
the  water  between  the  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial. 
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The  construction  of  domestic  filters 
would,  nevertheless,  be  comparatively 
eany,  could  one  always  depend  upon  a 
little  common  sense  in  their  use.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  ignorance  and  mischief,  even  at 
the  risk  of  complication.  A  point  fre- 
quently disregarded  by  the  user  is  that 
portable  filters  should  le  paced  in  a  oool 
locality,  free  from  any  vitiated  air,  and 
the  filter  taps  ought  to  be  situated  as 
conveniently  as  possible,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  filtered  in  preference 
to  unfiltered  water.  If  the  unfillered 
water  supplying  the  filter  be  stored  in 
liatems,  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
have  no  connection  with  water-closets  or 
drains. 

These  are  the  main  points  which  have 
guided  me  in  designing  the  different 
Forms  of  spongy  iron  filters.  The  ordin- 
ary portable  domestic  filter  consists  of 
uner,  or  spongy  iron,  vessel,  resting 
n  outer  case.  The  latter  holds  the 
"  prepared  sand,"  the  regulator  arrange- 
ment and  the  receptacle  for  filtered 
water.  The  unfilterad  water  19,  in  ihia 
form  of  filter,  mostly  supplied  from  a 
bottle,  whioh  is  inverted  into  the  uppei 
part  of  the  inner  vessel.  After  passing 
through  the  body  of  spongy  iron,  th*' 
water  ascends  through  an  overflow  pipe. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  spongy 
iron,  when  once  wet,  constantly  under 
water,  as  otherwise,  if  alternately  ex- 
posed to  air  and  water,  it  is  too  rapidly 
oxidized. 

On  leaving  the  inner  vessel  the  water 
contains  a  minute  trace  of  iron  in  solu* 
tion,  as  carbonate  or  ferrous  hydrate, 
which  is  separated  by  the  preparod  sand 
underneath.  This  consists  generally  of 
three  layers,  namely,  commencing  from 
the  top,  of  pyrolusite,  sand,  and  gravel. 
The  former  oxidizes  the  protooom pounds 
of  iron,  rendering  them  insoluble,  when 
they  are  mechanically  retained  by  the 
sand  andemeath.  Pyrolusite  also  has 
an  oxidizing  action  npon  ammonia,  oon- 
verting  it  more  or  less  into  nitric  acid. 

The  regulator  arrangement  is  under- 
neath the  perforated  bottom,  on  which 
the  prepared  sand  rests.  It  consists  of  a 
tin  tube,  open  at  the  inner  and  closed  by 
screw  caps  at  the  outer  end.  The  tube 
is  cemented  water-tight  into  the  outer 
case,  and  a  aolid  partition  under  the  per- 
forated bottom  referred  to.  It  is  provided 
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vith  a  perforation  id  its  side,  wbiuh  forms 
the  osly  communioatioD  between  the  up- 
per part  of  the  filter  and  the  receptacle  for 
filtered  water.  The  flow  of  water  is 
thns  oontrolled  by  the  size  of  such  per- 
foration. Should  the  perforation  be- 
come choked,  a  wire  brush  may  be  in- 
troduced, after  removing  the  screw  cap 
and  the  tube  cleaned.  Thus,  although 
the  user  has  no  access  to  the  perforation 
allowing  of  hia  tampering  with  it,  he  has 
free  acoeaa  for  cleaning.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  regulator  arrangement,  is 
that,  when  first  starting  a  filter,  the  ma- 
terials may  be  rapidly  washed  without 
soiling  the  receptacle  for  filtered  water. 
This  is  done  by  unscrewing  the  screw 
cap,  when  the  water  passes  out  through 
the  outer  opening  of  the  tube,  and  not 
through  the  lateral  perforation. 

Various  modifications  had,  of  course, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  construction  of 
spongy  iron  filters,  to  suit  a  variety  of 
requirements.  Thus,  when  filters  are 
supplied  by  a  ball-cock  from  a  constant 
supply,  or  from  a  cistern  of  sufficient 
capacity,  the  inner  vessel  is  dispensed 
with,  as  the  ball-cock  secures  the  spongy 
iron  remaining  covered  with  water. 
This  renders  filters  simpler  and  cheaper; 
and  I  incidentally  remark  that  on  this 
principle  the  larger  sizes  of  filters,  be- 
yond portable  domestic  filters,  are  fre- 
quently constructed. 

As  the  action  of  spongy  iron  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  remaining  covered  with 
water,  whilst  the  materials  which  are 
employed  in  perhaps  all  other  filters 
lose  tbeir  purifying  action  very  soon, 
unless  they  are  run  dry  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the  air,  the 
former  is  peculiarly  suited  for  cistern 
filters. 

Cistern  fillers  are  frequently  con- 
structed "with  a  top  screwed  on  to  the 
filter  case  by  means  of  a  flange  and 
bolts,  a  TJ-shaped  pipe  passing  down 
from  this  top  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  This  tube  sometimes  supplies 
the  unGltered  water,  or  in  some  filters 
carries  off  the  filtered  water,  when  up- 
ward filtration  is  employed.  This  plan 
is  defective,  because  it  practically  gives 
no  access  to  the  materials;  and  unless 
the  top  is  jointed  perfectly  tight,  the  nn- 
filtered  water,  with  upward  filtration, 
may  be  sucked  in  through  the  joint, 
withont  passing  at  all  through  the  ma- 


terials. This  I  remedied  by  loosely  sur- 
rounding the  filter  case  with  a  cylindri- 
cal mantle  of  zinc,  which  is  closed  at  its 
top  and  open  at  the  bottom.  Supposing 
the  filter  case  to  be  covered  with  water, 
and  the  mantle  placed  over  the  case,  an 
air  valve  is  then  opened  in  the  top  of  the 
mantle,  when  the  air  escapes,  being  re- 
placed by  water.  After  screwing  the 
valve  on  again,  the  filter  is  supplied  with 
water  by  the  syphon  action  taking  place 
between  the  mantle  and  filter  case  and 
the  column  of  filtered  water,  which 
passes  down  from  the  bottom  of  the 
filter  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  building. 
TLese  filters  are  supplied  with  a  regu- 
lator arrangement  on  the  same  principle 
as  ordinary  domestic  filters.  The  wash- 
ing of  materials,  on  starting  a  filter,  is 
easily  accomplished  by  reversing  two 
stop-ciicks,  one  leading  to  the  regulator, 
the  other  to  a  waste-pipe. 

Another  form  of  filter  has  been 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  on  board 
siiipB,  the  splashing  of  water,  or  shifting 
of  the  materials,  consequent  to  the  rolH 
ing  of  the  ship,  being  prevented  by 
suitable  arrangements. 

For  the  requirements  in  India  and 
other  colonies,  a  filter  had  to  be  con- 
structed combining  lightness,  easy  and 
safe  packing,  easy  management  and 
cheapness.  In  this  there  is  no  inner  ves- 
sel, the  spongy  iron  being  kept  covered 
with  water  by  the  joint  action  of  two 
tin  tubes,  one  sliding  Loosely  over  the 
other.  The  outer  tube  reaches  from  the 
top  of  the  filter  to  a  well  with  perforated 
sides,  which  rests  on  a  watertight  parli- 
tioD  on  the  top  of  the  receptacle  for  fil- 
tered water.  The  inner  tube  is  closed  at 
its  base,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
spongy  iron  to  some  distance  below  the 
partition,  through  the  center  of  wbich  it 
passes.  Within  the  receptacle  for  filtered 
water  this  tube  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
lator similar  to  the  one  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  filter.  Thus  the  water  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  filtering  materials, 
which  rest  on  the  water-tight  partition, 
and  the  well  enters  the  latter,  ascends 
between  the  two  tubes,  and  descends 
through  the  inner  tube,  whence  it  passes 
through  the  regulator  opening  to  the  re- 
ceptacle forfiltered  water.  A  perforated 
lid  on  the  top  of  the  materials  is  ar- 
ranged to  be  tied  down  during  transport, 
to  prevent  shifting  of  the  contents. 
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Permit  me  now  to  explain  briefly  what 
ipongy  iron  is,  and  to  make  a  few  eng- 
gestions  as  to  its  probable  action  as  a 
purifier  of  water. 

Spongy  iron  is  metallio  iron,  whiih  has 
been  reduced  from  some  oxide  of  iron 
withoQt  melting  the  product.  I  have 
tried  various  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
daction  of  spongy  iron,  including  the 
Siemens'  revolvmg  steel  furnace,  and 
believe  that  a  reverberatory  furnace  of 
snitable  construction  is  best  adapted  to 
the  pnrpose.  The  weight  of  spongy  iron 
is  about  1  cwt.  per  cubio  foot,  or  one 
quarter  of  that  of  ordinary  iron  which 
has  been  fused.  Its  more  powerful  puri- 
fying action,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
melted  iron,  is  largely  baaed  on  the  fine 
state  of  division,  fiut  if  we  bear  in 
mind  certain  properties  of  spongy 
platinum,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
the  difference  is  not  solely  due  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  spongy  ma- 
terial, which  may  have  affinities  differing 
from  those  of  ordinary  iron.  This  is  at 
once  indicated  by  its  property  of  decom- 
posing water  without  the  presence  of  an 
acid.  Spongy  iron  also  reduces  nitrates 
and  the  carbonaceous  and  nilrogenoi 
organic  matter.  Whilst  it  thus  appears 
to  have  essentially  a  reducing  action, 
there  are  also  indications  of  an  oxidizing 
process.  Thus  it  appears  that,  nndei 
certain  conditions,  perhaps  nnder  the  in 
fluence  of  some  ozide,  resulting  from  the 
gradual  oxidation  of  the  metallic  iron, 
the  ammonia  may  disappear  entirely, 
being  probably  converted  into  nitrio 
acid. 

I  need  not  explain  to  the  members  of 
the  Chemical  Section,  that  spongy  iron 
is  moat  energetic  in  precipitating  any 
lead  or  copper,  but  even  to  chemists  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  should  reduce 
the  temporary  hardness  of  water  very 
considerably,  and  the  permanent  hard- 
neu  Hlightly.     I  cannot  offer  any   ex.- 

iilanation  of  the  latter  reaction,  but  the 
ormer,  the  reduction  of  the  temporary 
bardaess,  is  probably  due  to  the  affinity 
of  the  first  product  of  oxidation,  or  fur- 
rous  hydrate,  for  the  carbon  anhydride, 
which  is  the  solvent  of  the  oaluic  carbon- 
ate. Ferrous  carbonate  is  formed,  and 
the  calcic  carbonate  precipitated.  From 
some  reports,  we  shall  presently  see  that 
this  action  was  found  to  continue  equally 
energetic  for  upwards  of  a  year. 


I  have  frequently  been  asked  the 
question,  what  becomes  of  the  organic 
impurities  when  filtering  water  through 
spongy  iron.  The  reactions  are  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and,  up  to  the 
precent  moment,  I  can  hardly  give  more 
than  a  few  hints  about  them. 

I  two  successive  papers,  one  read  be- 
fore the  Koyal  Society  Laaf  year,  the 
other  recently,  I  have  referred  to  a  gas 
which  I  observed  within  the  bulk  of 
spongy  iron,  after  it  had  been  in  use  for 
some  time.  It  is  sometimes  explosive, 
sometimes  not.  When  ordinary  water, 
(inch  as  that  supplied  by  the  New  River 
Company,  had  been  passed  through  a 
filter  for  several  months,  I  found  this 
gas  to  contain  a  hydro-carbon.  On  the 
contrary,  when  leaving  spongy  iron  in 
contact  with  distilled  water  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  I  failed  to  detect  either 
carbon  or  hydrogen  in  the  gas.  Thia 
apparently  demonstrates  that  the  carboQ 
in  the  former  case  was  a  product  of  the 
decomposiiion  of  organic  matter. 

It  is  likely  that  the  nitrogen  is,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  more  or  less  con- 
verted into  ammonia  by  filtration  through 
spongy  iron,  but  as  ammonia  is  un- 
questionably at  the  same  time  produced 
in  several  other  ways,  I  do  not  at  present 
see  how  to  furnish  an  experimental  proof 
of  that  hypothesis. 

Whether  the  ferrous  hydrate  formed 
by  oxidation  of  the  metallic  iron  has  any 
decomposing  action  upon  organic  matter, 
is  a  question  whiuh  I  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  answering.  The  final 
product  of  the  oxidation  Is  of  course 
ferric  hydrate.  We  know  the  destructive 
action  of  rust  stains  upon  even  such  in- 
destructible organic  matter  as  linen  and 
cotton  filires.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected,  that  ferric  hydrate  should  take 
an  active  part  in  the  separation  of  or- 
ganic matter  from  water.  This  led  VO 
the  following  experiments, 

A  glass  bottle,  tabulated  at  its  base, 
was  internally  coated  with  a  film  of 
ferric  hydrate,  by  filtering  water  through 
spongy  iron,  and  then  passing  it  into  the 
bottle  without  previously  separating  the 
iron  in  solution.  As  soon  as  the  bottle 
was  nearly  full,  it  was  again  emptied  by 
a  syphon  arrangement,  the  soluble  iron 
being  thus  oxidized  and  precipitated  at 
the  sides  of  the  bottle.  This  was  re- 
peated until  «  Buffictent  deposit  had  been 
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obtained,  showing  the  characteristio  ap- 
pearanca  of  fenio  bydrate.  The  bottle 
tbnB  prepared,  after  being  filled  with  hay 
infuBion,  waa  itopperea,  and  left  to 
Btand  for  a  oouple  of  months,  vben  the 
color  of  the  film  gradually  darkened. 
The  bottle  was  then  emptied,  rinsed  with 
water,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air. 
After  aboflt  a  fortnight,  the  coating  al- 
most regained  its  original  yellowish- 
brown  tint.  It  is  thas  evident  that  part 
of  the  oxygen  had,  in  the  firft  instance, 
been  transferred  from  the  ferric  hydrate 
to  the  organic  matter  of  the  hay  infusion. 
As  any  action  would  be  mucb  more 
energetic  in  the  nascent  state  of  the 
ferric  compound,  it  became  of  interest  to 
study  more  closely  the  re-actions  which 
take  place  when  passing  water  throngh 
the  spongy  material, 

A  tabulated  glass  vessel  was  filled 
with  spongy  iron.  On  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  throngh  the  vesseT  con- 
tinuously for  a  few  days,  each  granule 
appeared  coated  with  ferric  hydrate. 
However,  on  stopping  the  passage  of  the 
water,tbe  ooloruf  the  material  which  re- 
mained covered  with  water  soon  became 
darker,  having  after  a  few  days,  almost 
its  original  appearance.  I  explain  this 
by  a  redaction  of  the  coating  of  ferric 
hydrate,  by  agency  of  the  kernel  of 
metallic  iron  in  each  granule,  the  pro- 
duct being  some  lower  oxide)  which  in 
its  turn  is  readily  re-oxidized  to  ferric 
hydrate  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in 
water.  Thas  the  sponjiy  iron  acts  indi- 
rectly as  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
atmoiipheTic  oxygen  to  organic  matter  and 
this  continues  for  a  long  time,  as  on  the 
very  top  I  funnd  still  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  metallic  iron,  after  passing 
water  continuiiusiy  through  spongy  iron 
for  upward*!  of  ten  months.  Thus  there 
are  reducing  and  oxidizing  agencies  con- 
stantly at  work  in  the  spungy  iron  filter, 
and  the  several  oxides  of  iron  are  present 
in  their  nasrent  state. 

In  entering  upon  the  chemical  evi- 
dence of  the  efficiency  of  those  ^ents 
which  are  employed  or  proposed  as  puri- 
fiers of  water,  I  regret  that  there  should 
be  so  little  conclusive  evidence  concern- 
ing them,  excepting  as  to  animal  char- 
coal and  spongy  iron.  Whilst  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  lay  before  you  the  evideni-o 
of  disinterested  authorities,  I  am  natural- 
ly reluctant  to  refer  to  my  own  experi- 


ence in  jud^ng  of  the  merits  of  other 
materials  than  spongy  iron.  There  was 
lately  a  chance  of  enlarging  onr  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  when  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  arranged  for  a 
competitive  examination  of  domestic 
filters  in  connection  with  their  exhibition 
at  Leamington.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
few  of  those  invited  thought  fit  to  sub- 
mit their  filters  to  the  trial,  those  repre- 
sented comprising  animal  charcoal,  the 
peculiar  shale  which  is  employed  in  some 
filters,  and  spongy  iron.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  institute  to  test  the 
purifying  power  and  other  merits  of  the 
several  biters  consisted  of  Dr.  Bostook 
Hill,  of  Birmingham,  county  analyst; 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  of  Leamington 
medical  officer  of  health:  and  Professor 
Cameron,  of  Dublin.  You  areprobably 
aware  that  the  award  "  for  general  ex- 
cellence" of  the  Institute's  medal  was 
made  to  the  spongy  iron  filter. 

Important  evidence  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, though  also  incomplete,  owing  to 
the  unwUhngness  of  most  mannfaoturers 
to  submit  their  filters,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  "  On  the  Domestic  Water 
iupply  of  Great  Britain."  There  we 
ind  the  result  of  fifteen  pairs  of  analyses 
of  Thames  water,  before  and  after  filtra- 
tion through  spongy  iron,  the  testing 
being  repeated  about  every  fortnight. 
On  comparing  the  average  result  of  the 
two  last  pairs  of  samples  with  that  of 
all  samples,  we  find  that,  after  the  fil- 
ter had  been  in  constant  action  for  up- 
wards of  eight  mouths,  the  reduction  of 
the  important  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  and  of  the  hardbess  waa  still  con- 
tinuing. 

I  may  uke  it  for  granted  that  the  oon- 
clusions  which  bare  been  drawn  in  the 
report  from  these  analyses  are  known  to 
you;  they  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  still  more  satisfactory  had  not  the 
spongy  iron  filter  experimented  upon 
been  one  of  the  very  first  ever  made. 
Thus,  it  was  of  a  somewhat  crude  con- 


filter:  thus  I  account  for  a  certain  irreg-  , 

ularity  in  the  analytical  results.  I 

Now,  in  the  same  report,  there  is  also 
exhanstive  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of 
animal  charcoal  as  a  purifier  of  water.  j 

It  is  demonstrated,  and  I  think  we  ail  \ 
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are  avare  of  this  fact,  tfaat  freah  animal 
ebarcoal  removes  not  only  a  large  pro- 
portioD  of  the  organic  impurity,  but  also 
of  the  mineral  matter.  However,  the 
report  telle  us  the  rednction  of  the  hard- 
ness ceases  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  re- 
moval of  organic  matter  continuing  even 
after  six  months,  thongh  to  a  much  less 
«zteDt  especially  if  the  filter  be  much 
orcd.  For  this  reason  it  was  found 
necessary  to  renew  the  charcoal  every 
•iz  months,  when  used  for  the  filtration 
of  the  comparatively  pure  water  of  the 
New  River  Company;  whilst  the  water 
which  is  supplied  from  the  Thames  re- ' 
quires  the  renewal  of  the  charcoal  every 
three  months.  Unless  this  be  done,  we 
are  told  that  myriads  of  minute  worms 
are  developed  in  the  material,  passmg 
oat  with  the  filtered  water.  This  etate- 
ment  sufficiently  explains  the  final  con- 
clusion, but  the  property  of  animal  char- 
coal of  favoring  the  growth  of  the  low 
forms  of  organic  life  is  a  serious  draw 
back  to  its  use,  as  a  filtering  medium  for 
potable  waters. 

The  chemical  part  of  this  evidence  is 
more  than  corroborated  by  Mr.  Byrne's 
experiments.  He  stated,  in  a  pnper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  1867,  that  on  passing  12  gallons  of 
moderately  impure  water  through  ani- 
mal charcoal,  over  QS  per  cent,  of  the 
organic  matters  were  removed  from  the 
first  gallon,  but  that  this  declined  so 
rapidly  that,  at  the  eighth  gallon,  organic 
matter  was  given  back  to  the  water. 
In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Byrne's  paper, 
Mr.  Chapman  stated  that  he  actually 
recovered  from  the  charcoal  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  which  had  been  pre- 
vioQsly  removed  by  it  from  a  water. 
If  we  cootpare  these  statements  ^ith 
others  which  are  more  favorable  to  char- 
ooal,  we  must,.  I  think,  oonclude  that 
under  certain  conditions,  which  are  as 
yet  not  thoroughly  understood,  it  ap- 
pears capable  of  giving  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  Probably  this  depends 
largely  upon  the  thorough  burning, 
without  alteration,  of  the  physical  struo- 
tore. 

But,  granted  that  there  are  no  remains 
of  half  charred  flesh  or  fat  in  the  char- 
coal filter;  that  all  organic  matter  has* 
been  destroyed  by  burning;  even  then 
we  can  explain  the  physiological  results 
referred  to  in  the  report,  namely,  the  lia- 


bility of  favoring  the  growth  of  the  low 
forms  of  organic  life.  An  intimate  con- 
nection appears  to  exist  between  these 
and  phosphorus,  as  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  microscopic  water  test 
which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Heisoh. 
If  a  rainnte  quantity  of  cane  sugar  be 
added  to  ordinary  water,  low  organisms 
are  developed  in  such  enormous  numbers, 
as  to  canae,  in  about  twenty-four  hours, 
an  opalescence,  or  milkiness.  Dr.  Frank- 
land  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  wholly 
or  partially  due  to  the  minute  trace  of 
phosphorus  contained  in  sugar,  as  he  oV 
tained  a  similar  result  by  adding  u 
variety  of  compounds  of  phonphorus  in- 
stead of  sugar.  Is  it  then  astonishing 
that  animal  charcoal,  containing  some 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  calcic  phosphate, 
which  IS  by  no  means  insoluble  in  water, 
should  produce  a  like  effect  ? 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  fermenting  organic  matter  is 
amongst  the  most  objectionable  impuri- 
ties in  water,  the  preceding  suggesiious 
are  worth  our  fullest  attention,  as  the 
milkiness  produced  in  water  by  sugar  is 
unquestionably  due  to  fermentation.  But 
the  objection  to  the  use  of  animal  char- 
coal as  a  filtering  medium  for  portable 
waiter  becomes  still  more  serious,  if  we 
assume  that  some  of  the  most  disastrous 
epidemic  disases  are  produced  by  low 
forms  of  organic  life.  Can  we,  in  this 
case,  dpriori,  maintain,  that  their  growth 
may  not  also  be  favored  by  animal  char- 
coal? Chemical  analysis  is  incompetent 
to  deal  with  this  question,  for  the  living 
matter  in  water  is  by  weight  always  in- 
significant, as  compared  with  the  dead 
organic  matter.  Analysis  may,  there- 
fore, show,  aft«r  filtration,  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  total  organic  matter, 
and  yet  those  living  bodies  may  have 
enormously  increased. 

May  I,  m  further  support  of  this  im- 
portant point,  refer  you  to  my  researches, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  f  With  a  view  of 
testing  the  purifying  action  of  spongy 
iron,  physiologically,  I  left  mAt  in  con- 
tact for  many  months  with  ordinary 
water,  or  even  hay  infusion,  both  having 
been  filtered  through  spongy  iron.  The 
meat  remained  fresh  throughout,  if  no 
putrefactive  agents  had  access  to  it,  ex- 
cepting those  that  might  have  passed 
with  the  water  or  hay  mfnsion  through 
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the  filtering  medimn.  Putrefactive 
agentB  were,  therefore,  absent  from  the 
filtered  liquida.  But  on  filtering  the 
same  kind  of  water  as  before,  under 
Otherwise  preciBely  lilce  conditions, 
through  animal  charcoal,  the  meat  was 
putrid  after  a  short  time.  It  would  of 
coDrse  have  been  useless  to  extend  the 
latter  experiment  to  hay  infusion. 

Prom  these  results  we  may  draw  im< 
portant  praoliral  conclusions.  Ferment- 
ation or  putrefaction  are  some  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  destroying  or- 
ganic matter  by  converting  it  into  a 
number  of  gaseous  and  other  constitu- 
ents. If  such  fermentation  be  constantly 
at  work  within  a  filtering  medium,  we 
can  understand  what  becomes  of  the  or- 
ganic matter,  should  it  even  be  only 
mechanically  retained  in  a  filter.  But 
this  is  different  in  the  spongy  iron  filter, 
looking  at  the  preceding  results.  Putre- 
faction being  unable  to  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  organic  impurities,  they  must 
either  accumulate  or  be  got  rid  of  by 
some  such  chemical  agency  as  before 
suggested.  A  constant  accumujation 
would  necessarily  soon  result  in  a  con- 
tamination of  the  filtered  water,  the  lat- 
ter taking  up  organic  matter  from  the 
filtering  medium,  as  we  found  it  stated 
in  the  case  of  animal  charcoal.     This  be- 


takes place,  hut  that  the  organic  impuri- 
ties are  destroyed  and  rendered  innocu- 
ous in  the  spongy  iron  filter,  by  at  least 
as  powerful  chemical  agents  as  fermenta- 
tion and  putref aci  ion. 

You  are  probably  acquainted  with  the 
three  reports  in  the  Registrar  General's 
returns  for  1876,  187T,  and  1S78,  on  the 
spongy  iron  filter,  and  I  might  pass 
them  over,  did  I  not  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  interesting  result  re- 
corded in  the  report  for  1877,  that  even 
in  times  of  flood,  when  the  Thames  was 
unusually  loaded  with  organic  impuri- 
ties of  the  most  disgusting  origin,  its 
water  was,  after  filtration  through 
spongy  iton,  purified  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  surpass  the  Kent  water,  which,  from 
its  freedom  from  organic  contamination, 
is  justly  considered  the  standard  of 
purity.  The  organic  carbon  in  the  fil- 
tered Thames  water  was  .038  in  100,000 
parts,  that  in  the  Kent  water  .048.  Both 
were  equally  free  from  organic  nitrogen, 


bnt  the  hardness  of  the  filtered  Thames 
water  was  less  than  one-third  that  of  the 
Kent  water.  The  filter  bad  previously 
been  in  use  for  more  than  a  year  without 
change  of  materials.  The  ammonia  Id 
the  filtered  water  was  increased  to  ,010. 
Referring  to  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Chemical  Neva  during  the  present  year, 
I  maintain,  that  we  cannot  draw  from 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  such  filtered 
water  any  inference,  which  might  be 
more  or  less  justified  when  analj'zing  a 
natural  water  that  has  not  undergone  any 
such  artificial  treatment. 

By  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War,  a  trial  of  filters  was  commenced 
at  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  by 
the  late  Dr,  Parkes,  and  completed 
about  two  years  later  by  Dr,  de  Chau- 
mont.  It  was  found  that  of  all  filters 
experimented  upon,  the  spongy  iron 
filter  alone  yielded  water  in  which  do 
living  or  moving  organisms  could  be  de- 
tected under  the  microscope. 

A  report  strongly  recommending  spongy 
iron  has  also  been  recently  made  to  the 
Prussian  War  Minister  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Coblenz,  It  is  bat-ed  up- 
on experience  with  a  large  filter  daring 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  amongst  the  gar- 
rison. A  copy  of  the  report  has  been 
promised  to  me,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
received  it. 

Lastly,  a  report  was  made  at  the 
Somerset  House  laboratory,  by  request 
of  the  Secretary  for  India,  which  is 
throughout  in  favor  of  the  spongy-iron 
filter. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  do- 
mestic purification  of  water,  because,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  more  effective  than  that  on 
a  lai^e  scale  before  delivery  of  the 
water  to  the  consumer.  This  iiardly  re- 
quires an  explanation.  Look  at  our 
city.  Its  daily  requirement  of  water,  in 
round  figures,  is  120  million  gallons. 
Such  an  enormous  quantity  is  not  easily 
dealt  with,  moreover,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion is  used  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
Phis  consideration  has  lately  led  to  the 
proposal  of  two  diKtinct  water  supplies, 
one  for  drinking  and  cooking,  and  an- 
other for  general  use.  We  then  might 
either  have  derived  the  former  supply 
from  unexceptionallj  pure  sources,  or 
we  might  have  bestowed  so  much  more 
care  and  expense  upon  the  purification 
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of  the  potable  water.  But  although 
this  apparently  would  have  been  a  eatia- 
faotory  solntion  of  the  question,  I  am 
ftfraid  it  is  fraaght  with  great  difficulties 
indeed. 

If  that  scheme  had  ever  been  earned 
oat,  the  present  water  supply  would,  al- 
most, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  have  been 
neglected,  as  its  purity  for  flushing  and 
the  like  is  of  no  great  consequence.  The 
qaantity  of  water  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing alloted  to  each  consumer  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme  was  very  liberal; 
bat  suppose  the  supply  of  pure  water 
had  ever  failed,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  Again,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  householder  could  possibly 
have  been  prevented  from  using  three 
or  four  times  the  qaantity  of  pure  water 
he  was  entitled  to.  The  result  must 
have  been  inevitably  an  insufficiency 
elsewhere.  Now,  in  these  oases,  and  if 
by  negligence  or  obstinacy  of  servants 
the  imnare  water  were  used  for  drinking, 
it  would  have  been  a  moHt  serious  matter 
had  our  present  supply  deteriorated. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  purifying 
the  whole  water  supply,  or  of  branching 
off  a  separate  supply  for  internal  use,  we 
would  at  once  dismisa  purification  on  the 
lar^e  scale  as  undesirable,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  domestic  filtration,  if  not 
there  again  we  found  most  serious  objec- 
tions. VVe  cannot  expect,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  to  reach  with  domestic  fil- 
tration the  poorer  classes  and  we  have 
not  only  an  interest  in  their  welfare  as 
our  "neighbors,"  but  we  are  person- 
ally interested  in  it.  However  careful 
we  may  be  to  exclude  disease  from  our 
houses,  by  providing  a  wholesome  water. 


disease  may  be  spread  to  them  from  the 
houses  of  the  poor. 

This  leads  me  to  a  practioal  suggestion. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  London, 
and  the  same  holds  good  in  many  other 
localities,  oarefal  filtration  through  sand 
is  sufficient  almost  throughout  the  year. 
Why,  then,  shontd  not  additional  means 
of  purification,  say  through  spongy  iron, 
or  any  other  medium  that  may  be  found 
preferable,  be  held  in  readiness,  to  be 
used  only  in  emergencies,  such  as  floods, 
or  during  periods  of  epidemics  ?  The 
same  spongy  iron  might  thus  be  made  tb 
last  at  least  five  or  six  times  longer  than 
when  continuously  used,  and  the  working 
expenses  would  be  so  considerably  re- 
duced as  to  become  insignificant.  I  be- 
lieve, that,  with  an  efficient  supervision 
of  the  water  supply,  this  proposal  might 
work  very  well,  offering  all  reasonable 
guarantees. 

A  water  which  has  never  been  polluted 
would  certainly  be  preferable  to  one 
which,  after  contamination,  is  re-purified. 
But  where  is,  with  rare  ezcepiions, 
water  to  be  found  which  has  never  been 
polluted?  Deep-well  waters  and  even 
spring  waters  are  nn  question  ably  more 
or  less  supplied  by  polluted  surface 
water,  which  is  purified  by  natural  filtra- 
tion. If  analysis,  if  the  microscope, 
prove  that  artificial  filtration  is  equally 
or  even  more  effective,  if  the  physiologi- 
cal character  of  both  waters  should  prove 
the  same,  we  may,  I  think,  as  safely 
rely  upon  artificial  as  upon  natural  filtra- 
tion, and  more  so  upon  the  former,  as 
the  natnrally  purified  water  may  fail, 
whilst  artificial  filtration  may  be  carried 
out  to  almost  any  extent. 


GAS  AS  FUEL. 

Bt  H.  U.  FATTI80N  MCIR. 


AiTEMFTS  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  use  gas  as  a  means  for  heat- 
ing; these  attempts  have  more  frequently 
failed  than  succeeded,  chiefiy  by  reason 
of  the  mechanical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  sup- 
ply of  a  gaseous  fuel  can  be  regulated. 


the  completeness  with  which  sncb  a  fuel 
can  be  burned,  the  comparative  readi- 
ness with  which  cleanliness  can  be  main- 
tained while  using  this  fuel,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  high  heating  power,  and  for 
other  reasons,  gaseous  fuel  is  to  be  much 
preferred  to  fuel  in  the  solid  form. 

The  most  perfect  gas  for  heating  pur- 
poses would  be  that,  the  constitnenta  of 
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which  Bhonld  be  all  combuBtible,  should 
be  poBsessed  of  high  thermal  powers, 
and  shonld  prodnc«,  on  baming,  com- 
pounds of  small  specific  heat.  No  gas 
which  has  yet  been  prodaced  for  uee  as 
foel  completely  falfilU  these  conditions. 

Common  coal-gas  contains  such  non- 
oombuBlible  bodies  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
nitrogen,  and  among  the  products  of  its 
combustion  is  water,  a  bodjf  of  large 
specific  heat,  ftnd  also  requirmg  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  to  convert  it 
into  vapor.  The  complete  combustion 
of  coal  gas  also  necessitates  a  compara- 
tively large  supply  of  air,  and  this, 
again,  involves  special  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Nevertheless,  coal-gas  has  been 
proved  to  be,  for  certain  purposes,  a 
cheaper,  more  effective,  and  more  easily 
managed  fuel  than  eoal,  wood,  or  other 
forms  of  solid  heat-giving  material. 

That  steam  is  decomposed  by  hot  car- 
bon with  the  production  of  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  considerable  heating  powers, 
has  long  been  known,  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the 
products  of  this  decomposition.  These 
attempts  have  met  with  uo  great  success 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  re 
quired  to  work  the  manufacture  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  process.  Loug- 
continued  experiments  have,  however, 
been  caiTied  on,  and  it  would  appeal 
from  a  paper  recently  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Davies, 
that  these  experiments  have  been 
crowned    with    a  very  fair   measure   of 


The  great  difficulty  was  a  mechanical 
one;  it  has  been  very  simply  overcome. 
Superheated  steam  is  produced  in  a  coil 
placed  within  a  cylinder  and  is  driven  by 
Its  own  tension  in  the  form  of  a  jet  inio 
the  lower  part  of  an  anthracite  fire.  The 
jet  of  steam  carries  with  it  air  sufBcient 
to  actively  maintain  the  combustion  of 
the  anthracite;  the  gases  issue  at  the  top 
of  the  apparatus  and  pass  into  the  mains. 
The  fire  is  fed  from  the  top  by  an 
arrangement  which  allows  of  the  process 
being  continuous.  Water  is  forced  into 
the  coil  under  a  pressure  varving  from 
fifteen  lbs.  to  forty  lbs.  on  Uifi  square 
incb.  The  whole  apparatus  is  compact 
and  simple. 

The  prodaots  of  the  decomposiUon  of 
steam  by  hot  carbon  are  mainly  hydrogen 
and  oarDon  monoxide;  traces  of  marsh 


gas  are  also  formed,  Conld  these  gases 
be  pniduced  free  from  admixed  noa- 
Dombustible  bodies  we  should  have  a  gas 
of  very  high  heating  powers.  But  the 
temperature  of  the  glowing  carlion  must 
he  maintained  by  the  introduction  of 
oxygen,  that  is,  in  practice,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  air.  The  problem  how  to  in- 
troduce air  sufficient  to  keep  up  vigorous 
combustion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  the  decomposition  of  the  steam, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
>lvtd;  but  the  introduction  of  air  means 
lowering  of  the  heating  power  of  the 
gas  produced,  inasmuch  as  four  volumes 
of  nitrogen  are  brought  in  along  with 
every  volume  of  oxygen  supplied.  By 
passing  the  gas  through  a  series  of  ves- 
sels containing  hot  carbon  the  nitrogen 
may  he  very  much  diminished  in  amount, 
and  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  pro- 
portionally increased. 

The  gas  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  steam  by  hot  carbon  always  con- 
tains traces  of  carbon  dioxide  which  is 
-combustible;  the  amount  of  this 
compound  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
three  or  four  per  cent,  by  regulating  the 
depth  of  the  layer  of  hot  carbon  througii 
which  the  gases  pass,  and  by  maintainiuK 
the  temperature  of  that  carbon  at  a  iiigh 
point.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
temperature  throughout  a  mass  of  carboa 
can  be  accomplisiied,  under  the  cnndi- 
lions  of  the  manufacture,  only  by  intro- 
ducing a  rapid  current  of  air,  which 
again  means  a  dilution  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced. 

If,  therefore,  means  could  be  found  for 
feeding  the  anthracite  fire  with  oxygen, 
a  gas  of  very  high  heating  power  might 
be  produced.  A  supply  of  oxygen  at  a 
cheap  rate  is  a  great  desideraium;  the 
gas  exists  in  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tity  in  the  atmosphere,  but  an  easy  and 
successful  method  for  separating  it  from 
the  nitrogen  with  which  it  is  there  mixed 
is  still  only  hoped  for  by  the  chemical 
manufacturer.  Were  a  supply  of  oxy- 
gen fortbcomine,  mechanical  diffiuulties 
would  present  themselvea  before  it  could 
be  utilized  in  the  production  of  "  water 
gas."  The  introduction  of  too  small  an 
amount  of  oxygen  would  mean  the  non- 
deoomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  steam 
and  the  cessation  of  the  combustion  of 
the  anthracite;  the  introdQctton  of  too 
much  oxygen  would  mean  the   prodac- 
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tioo  of  cftrbon  dioxide  in  considerable 
quantity.  But  by  regulating  the  size  of 
the  Bteam  jet  and  of  me  blast- pipe,  theee' 
difficulties  mi^bt  probably  be  overcome. 

Aa  the  gas  is  now  produced  all  danger 
of  explosion  is  removed. 

The  heating  effect  of  the  gas  as  at  pres- 
ent manufactured  is  about  one-fifth  that 
of  ordinary  ooal-gas,  for  equal  volumes; 
bat  the  cost  of  the  gas  is  so  much  less 
than  that  of  coal-gas,  that  a  given 
amount  of  beating  work  may  be  done — 
according  to  the  figures  given  in  the 
paper  referred  to — by  using  the  new 
gas,  with  a  saving  of  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  which 
would  be  involved  were  coal-gas  em- 
ployed. 

AlthoQgh  the  new  gas  is  not  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that'we  are  now  a  step,  and  a  very  oon- 
uderable  step,  ntarer  the  final  solution  I 
of  the  problem.  Doubtless  improved] 
furnaces,  and  improved  apparatus  gen-| 
eraliy  for  burning  the  improved  fuel 
will  be  introduced. 

The  production  of  a  cheap  gaseous 
form  of  fuel  is  a  great  gain ;  so  also  is 
the  invention  of  a  means  whereby  the 
large  stores  of  anthraoite  coal  in  this 
and  other  countries  can  be  utilized. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  carbon  experi- 
mented with  in  the  production  of  the 
new  gas,  anthracite  was  found  the  best. 
Anthracite  is  difficult  to  bum;  the  ordi- 
naiT  forms  of  furnace  do  not  admit  of 
BDcn  a  complete  oxidation  as  is  required 
in  order  to  maintain  the  combustion  of 
anthracite.  But  the  blast  of  air  carried 
into  the  gas  generator  of  the  water-gas 
apparataa  by  the  steam  jet  insures  tbe 
presence  of  a  large -quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  therefore  the  combustion  of  the 
anthracite.  Whether  a  simpler  means 
could  not  be  adopted  for  the  combustion 
of  anthracite  is  a  question  worthy  of 
consideration.  That  a  steam  jet  can  be 
thrown  into  an  ordinary  furnace  charged 
with  anthracite,  and  the  combustion  of 
the  coal  be  thereby  insured,  has  been 
shown  to  be  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
production  of  combustible  gas  from  the 
SDthnunte  is  to  be  preferred,  for  many 
reasons,  to  the  consumption  of  the  solid 
fuel. 

The  fact  that  we  shall  soon  probably 
be  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  onr  stores 


of  anthracite,  ia  one  of  very  considerable 
importance  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  In  possesnng  large  quantities  of 
anthracite  we  possess  a  valuable  com- 
modity, but  if  we  cannot  realize  a  use 
for  that  commodity  it  ceases  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  ua. 

Further,  large  quantities  of  anthracite 
are  known  to  exist  in  some  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  in  the  United  States;  the 
utilization  of  these  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  commercial  enterprises 
owned  by  Englishmen  abroad,  or  sup- 
ported by  English  capital;  it  would  also 
probably  imply  an  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  shippmg,  and  would  thus  tepd 
to  increase  our  "  international  wealth." 

Whether  it  be  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  chemist,  or  of  the  econo- 
mist, the  introduction  of  a  cheap  gase- 
ous fuel  manufactured  from  anthracite, 
marks  a  point  of  no  little  importance  in 
the  advance  of  manufacturine  industries. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Davies  show  that  the  new  gas  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  cooking 
operations  in  large  private  establish- 
ments, in  clubs,  hotels,  barracks,  &c.  It 
is  known  that  cooking  can  be  more 
cheaply  and  more  rationally  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  gaseous  than  of  solid 
fuel;  if  the  new  fuel  does  all  that  it 
promises  to  do,  judging  from  the  actual 
trials  already  malle,  its  introduction  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  artistic  cook  no  less 
than  by  the  scientific  chemist,  and  by 
the  political  economist. 


Good  strong  blown  glass  tumblers  are 
being  delivered  into  English  porta  from 
America  for  8d.  per  dozen,  and  good 
hexagonal  and  octagonal  cut  Dutch 
tumblers  for  4s.  8d.  per  dozen.  The 
above  fact  relating  to  importation  from 
the  United  State»>,  from  whence  but  re- 
cently nothing  of  the  kind  was  exported, 
is  illustrative  of  the  keen  competition  in 
manufactures  generally,  and  in  particular 
shows  the  necessity  for  the  aboliiion  of 
the  English  glass  blowers  practice  of 
working  but  four  days  per  week,  a 
practice  maintained  by  the  glass  blowers' 
guild,  and  one  which  prevents  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  costly  furnaces 
and  plant  in  a  glass  works,  A  smaller 
profit  on  most  English  goods  will  have 
to  be  accepted  in  the  near  f  atnre. 
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STEAM  ENGINE  ECONOMY— A  UNIFORM  BASIS  FOR 
COMPARISON. 

Bt  CHABLB8  E.  EMKRY,  H.  K. 


From  the  TrmnncUonB  ot  the  Amerioui 

In  writing  a  general  report  on  the 
€xhibit)i  referred  to  the  Judges  of  Group 
XX,  CeDtennial  Exhibition,  the  writer 
compared  the  facts  available  in  regard 
to  the  economy  of  steam  engines  of 
various  kinds,  on  the  uniform  basis  that 
the  boiler  is  capable  of  absorbing  10,000 
heat  units  per  pound  of  coal  consumed. 
This  corresponds  to  an  evaporation  of 
8.99  pounds  of  water  at  80  pounds 
pressure,  9.03  pounds  at  60  pounds 
pressure,  or  9.06  pounds  at  40  pounds 
pressure  from  a  temperature  of  100°  in 
«ach  case.  This  evaporation  is  higher  j 
than  is  usually  obtained,  but  has  been 
so  much  exceeded  in  practice*' that  it  is 
not  considered  too  high  for  a  basis  of 
comparison.  The  basis  moreover  enables 
the  duty  of  pumping  engines  and  other 
steam  machinery  to  be  ascertained  and 
expressed  in  a  very  ready  and  conven-| 
lent  manner.  Ten  thousand  heat  units' 
per  pound  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  one 
million  heat  units  per  100  pounds  of  coal  I 
and  as  the  duty  of  pumping  engines  is. 
conventionally  expressed  in  millions  of 
foot  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  coal  it. 
follows  on  the  basis  presented  that  the' 
number  of  foot  pounds  piv  heat  unit  rep- . 
resents  also  the  number  of  millions  of' 
foot  pounds  duly  per  100  pounds  of  coal.  \ 
The  performance  of  ail  kinds  of  steam  | 
engines  may  be  readily  compared  on  this] 
basis.  The  simplest  application  is  in 
testing  vacuum  pumps,  the  duty  of  which 
may  be  readily  ascertained  by  noting  the , 
height  of  lift,  and  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures  of  the  water  lifted.  All 
the  heat  of  the  steam  not  expended  in ' 
work   enters   the  water,    and    the  work 

Serformed  lifts  the  same  water.  The 
iffereiice  in  temperature  gives  very 
nearly  the  number  of  heat-units  imparted 
to  each  pound  of  water  lifted,  and  each 
pound  of  water  bo  heated  is  lifted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  feet  high,  so  the  result 
may  be  expressed  readily  in  foot-pounds 
per  heat-unit,  which,  as  before  stated, 
equals  also,  on  the  basis  presented,  the 


Sodctr  of  CItII  KnilDMra,  lUicta,  18TS. 

number  of  millions  of  foot-pounds  duty 
for  100  pounds  of  coal.  For  ordinary 
comparisons  the  number  of  millions  duty 
equals  the  lift,  divided  by  the  difference 
between  the  initial  and  final  tempera- 
tures of  the  water.  For  more  accurate 
computations,  the  divisor  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  beat-nnits  ex- 
pended for  work  per  pound  of  water 
lifted,  which  equals  the  height  divided 
by  772.  The  height  preferably  should 
be  cakulated  from  the  indications  of  a 
pressure -gauge  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
charge-pipe, so  as  to  include  frictional 
resistances.  If  D  ^  duty  in  foot-pounds 
per  100  pounds  of  coal,  H  =  the  height 
of  lift  per  gauge,  and  t  and  T  =  the 
initial  and  final  temperatures  respective- 
ly, then 

-_    1.000,000  H 
~T— (-H.OOia  H. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
writer  to  use  the  same  basis  in  testing 
puraping-engines,  by  discharging  water 
from  the  hot  well  into  the  suction  of  the 
main  pumps,  and  noting  with  delicate 
thermometers  the  resulting  incrt;ase  of 
temperature  of  the  water  lifted 

A  vacuum-pump  tested  by  the  writer 
in  1871  gave  a  duty,  on  the  above  basis, 
of  4iV  millions;  one  tested  by  Mr.  J,  F. 
Flagg,  at  the  Cincinnati  Exhibition  in 
1875,  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  gave  a 
maximum  duty  of  3-^^  millions.  Several 
vacuum  and  steam  pumps  tested  on  this 
basis,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
about  two  years  since,  gave  duties  re- 
ported as  high  as  1 0,000,000  to  1 1,000,000, 
the  very  small  steam-pumps  doing  no 
better  apparently  than  the  racuum- 
pumps,  which  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
Elaborate  experiments  made  with  sleam^ 
pumps  at  the  American  Institute  Exhibi' 
tion  of  1667*  showed  that  average-sized 
steam-pumps  do  not,  on  the  average, 
utilize  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
dicated  power   in  the  steam- cytindera, 


*  Sea  Beport  of  IIoHn.  Eolmaa,  Selden,  ud  Sm«nr, 
FndcR*,  etc,  IVanMMtou  AtMritcm  InttauU,  ISCI-tSL 
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th«  remsioder  being  absorbed  in  the 
friction  of  the  engine,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  passage  of  the  water  through 
the  pamp.  A^aiii,  all  ordinary  steam- 
pomps  for  miscellaneonB  nses  require 
that  the  steam-cylinder  ahalt  have  3  to 
4  times  the  area  of  the  water-cylinder  to 
give  snfficient  power  ^when  the  steam  le 
accidentally  low;  hence,  as  such  pumpa 
nsually  work  against  the  almoBpheric 
pressure,  the  net  or  effective  pressure 
forms  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
pressure,  which,  with  the  large  extent  of 
radiating  surface  exposed  and  the  total 
absence  of  expansion,  makes  the  expendi- 
ture of  steam  very  large.  One  pump 
tested  by  the  writer  required  120  pounds 
weight  of  steam  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  cost  will  rarely  fall  below  60  pounds; 
and  as  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  indicated 
power  is  utilized,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  ordinary  steam-pumps  rarely  require 
less  t^an  120  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 
for  each  horse-power  utilized  in  raising 
water,  equivalent  to  a  duly  of  only 
16,000,000  foot  ponnds  per  too  pounds 
of  coal  on  the  same  basis  adopted  for  the 
vaouum-pumps.  With  larger  steam- 
pumps,  particularly  when  they  are  pro- 
portioned for  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
duty  will  be  materially  increased. 

Ten  thousand  heat  units  per  pound  of 
coal  represent  an  ultimate  efiiuienoy  of 
only  (I0,000X100-M4,600*— )  69  per 
cent,  of  the  calorific  value  of  anthracite 
coal,  so  that  ordinarily  more  than  (100 
—69=)  31  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  is  carried  to  waste  up  the  chimney, 
A  still  greater  loss  is,  however,  experi- 
enced iu  utilizing  the  steam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  work  in  the  engine.  The 
mechanical  equivalent  of  one  heat-unit 
is  772  foot-pounds,  which,  on  the  basis 
referred  to  above,  corresponds  to  a  duty 
of  772  millioDB  of  foot-pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  coal.  The  most  economical 
steam-engines,  for  instance  pumping- 
engines  of  approved  types,  utilize  in  the 
steam-cylinder  only  about  130  millions, 
on  the  sanle  basis,  equivalent  to  an  ulti- 
mate effiuienoy  of  (130X100-^772=) 
1».84  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  steam, 
and  but  (f6.84x.69=)11.62  per  cent,  of 
the  calorific  value   of    the  fuel.      The 


principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ex- 
haust steam  necessarily  carries  to  waste 
the  heat  required  to  maintain  it  in  a 
vaporous  state  at  the  tension  due  to  the 
back  pressure.  This,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  forms  the  larger 
pi-oporiion  of  the  total  heat  of  the  steam, 
and  reduces  the  opportunities  for  secur- 
ing economy  withm  small  limits  com- 
pared with  the  theoretical  limit,  although 
the  differences  between  the  performances 
of  different  engines  are  great  when  com- 
pared one  with  another* 

Means  for  securing  economy  in  steam- 
engines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  of  a  mechanical  nature  and 
those  which  influence  the  thermal  con- 
ditions. As  to  the  first,  the  necessity  of 
securing  tight  pistons  and  valves,  ample 
area  of  cylioder  passages,  reduced  clear- 
ances, etc.,  are  well  understood,  also  the 
incidental  advantages  due  to  a  certain 
degree  of  compression.  Those  of  the 
second  class  act  to  reduce  the  cylinder 
condensation,  and  include  high  speeds  of 
revolution,  steam  superheating,  steam- 
jacketing,  and  the  compounding  of  en- 
gines. High  speed  of  revolution  (which 
does  not  necessarily  imply  high  piston 
speed,  as  generally  understood)  secures 
economy,  by  reducing  the  time  in  which 
the  transfers  of  heat  to  and  from  the 
steam  and  inclosing  walls  must  take 
placc,f , 

Superheating  the  steam  has  experi- 
mentally proved  effective  for  moderate 
rates  of  expansion,  in  which  the  original 
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temperature  required  to  maintain  tbe 
gaseous  oondition  of  the  eteam  to  the 
point  of  release  was  not  too  high  to  pre- 
vent proper  lubrication.  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Dixwell,  of  Boston,  Mas eauhn setts,  has 
applied  a  thermometer  to  a  steam  cylin- 
der, by  icspeotion  of  which  it  Ir  possible 
to  regulate  the  temperature  bo  as  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  metal  surfaces.  The 
great  difliuulty  is,  however,  to  secure  a 
permaneDt  and  reliable  superheating  ap- 
paratus. Steam- jackeling  has  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  advantages  of  the  same  kind 
as  superheating,  and  involves  no  serious 
difficulties  in  management.  The  jackets 
are  most  effective  on  long  cylinders  of 
small  diameter.  In  experiments  with 
United  States  revenue  steamers,  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  economy  of  a  steam- 
jacket  on  a  comparatively  short  cylinder 
was  found  to  be  eleven  to  twelve  per 
cent. 

Compound  engines,  in  addition  to  ad- 
vantages of  a  mechanical  nature,  in  bet- 
ter distributing  the  strains  and  rendering 
more  uniform  the  rotative  efforts,  serve 
also  to  reduce  cylinder  condensation  by 
the  distribuiion  of  the  differences  of 
temperature  between  two  cylinders.  The 
radiation  to  and  from  the  steam  and  its 
inclosing  walla  increases  more  rapidly 
thaD  the  difference  in  temperature,  so 
that  the  aggregate  loss,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  is  divided  ttetween 
two  cylinders,  is  less  than  when  it  all 
occars  in  a  single  cylinder*.  Moreover, 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  exhaust  steam 
by  the  metal  of  the  first  cylinder  is 
available  for  work  in  the  second,  and  the 
low-pressure  piston  acts  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  high  temperature  in  the  small 
cylinder  and  the  low  temperature  in  the 
condenser. 

It  is  still  strenuously  denied  by  many 
that  greater  economy  can  be  secured 
with  a  compound  engine  than  with  a 
long-stroke  single  engine  using  the  same 
steam  pressure.  There  are  coasting 
steamers  of  similar  size  running  regularly 
in  the  United  States  using  both  types  of 
engine,  with,  it  is  claimed,  substantially 
the  same  results;  but  the  boilers  for  the 
nngle  engines  are  evidently  the  more 
economical,   making  an   accurate  com' 


parison  impossible.  Strictly  compara- 
tive experiments  have,  however,  been 
made  by  Chief  Engineer  C.  H.  Loring, 
U.S.N.,  and  the  writer  with  engines  of 
different  kinds  in  the  steamers  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Marine,, and  by 
the  writer  with  some  of  those  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey.* 

The  revenue  steamers  were  of  the  same 
size  and  the  boilers  very  nearly  identical. 
In  one  steamer  was  a  compound  engino 
with  steam-jacketed  cylinders ;  in  anotner, 
a  long-stroke,  high-pressure  oondensing 
engine  (cylinder  not  jacketed);  in 
another,  an  ordinary  low-pressure  engine 
(cylinder  not  jacketed);  and  in  still 
another,  a  high-pressure  condensing  en- 
gine with  a  jacketed  cylinder.  The  com- 
pound engine  showed  a  saving  of  12  to 
16  per  cent,  compared  with  the  best  per- 
formance of  either  single  engine  when 
operated  at  the  same  steam  pressure.  It 
is  believed  that  substantially  the  same 
differences  will  be  found  in  all  cases 
when  equally  good  engines  of  both  types 
are  compared.  The  performance  of  a 
short-stroke  compound  engine  may  be 
equaled  or  even  excelled  by  that  of  a 
long-stroke  single  engine,  on  account 
simply  of  the  difference  in  clearance 
spaces  and  the  superior  efficiency  of  tbe 
steam-jacket  in  the  latter  case,  but  by 
making  the  compound  cylinders  in  the 
same  form  they  should  still  show  an  ad- 
vantage. In  practice,  the  economy  of 
marine  compound  engines  is  greater  than 
above  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
high  steam  pressure  is  better  maintained 
with  them  by  the  engineers  than  when 
single  cylinders  are  used  with  high  rates 
of  expansion,  causing  difficulties  in  man- 
agement. 

The  following  table  shows  in  line  I 
the  performance  of  one  of  tbe  Leavitt 
compound  beam  pumping-engines,  at 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  in  line  2 
that  of  the  engines  of  the  Rush,  one  of 
the  revenue  steamers  previously  referred 


*  Bm  utlcla  b]r  Ui«  writn  od  "  Campoiuid  *nd  Non- 

Compomid  Bn^Dflfl,"  TtafuaettanM  Amtrivi^  Sovirty  ^ 
CiM  Xnttittrt,  toI.  ill.  p.  B9,  18T6;  Jiiamal  B}  U< 
FTKokUti  /niHtuM,  Feb.  ud  Uuch,  ISTS;  Bttffntainz 
(LaQdOD),  Jan.,  Feb.,  ind  Ifirch,  lail;  Pneuib^  af 
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nna  Wmmer  QKUfttlti,  jBumal  ef  tKt  FrankUn  /tutUuM, 
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The  oompariBOQ  a  very  interesting. 
In  both  eD^nea  the  larger  cylinders  are 
of  the  BSme  diameter,  but  the  difference 
in  the  duty  for  which  the  engines  were 
designed  required  great  differences  in 
other  proportions  and  tn  all  the  details 
of  constmction.  In  the  pumping- engine 
for  use  on  land  there  were  no  restrictions 
aa  to  weight  and  space,  so  a  oompara- 
tively  long  stroke  could  be  employed 
%ad  the  connections  made  through  a 
beam.  The  marine  engine  had,  how- 
ever,  to  be  located  in  a  small  vessel,  and 
was  therefore  directly  connected  and 
proportioned  accordingly.  Tet  the  long* 
stroke  engine  was  ran  with  so  much  ex- 
pansion and  at  so  slow  a  speed  as  tb  de- 
velop less  power  than  the  smaller  one, 
and  the  latter  was  less  economical,  on 
account  of  the  lower  steam  pressure  and 
rate  of  expansion  and  the  relatively 
greater  proportion  of  waste  room  in  the 
cylinder,  incident  to  the  necessary  use  of 
ordinary  slide-valvea  The  engine  of  the 
Jtuah  was,  however,  more  economical 
than  the  ordinary  stationary  compound 
engines  used  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
M  the  latter,  according  to  published  re- 
ports in  the  engineering  journals,  require 
the  evaporation  of  not  less  than  twenty 

Eounds  of  water  for  each  indicated 
orse-power.  The  Lawrence  engine 
coQtuns  all  well  known  means  for  secur- 
ing m«zimnm  economy  of  steam,  and  it 
u  probable  that  few  if  any  engines  are 
working  with  greater  economy  in  respect 
to  tbe  indicated  power.  The  perform- 
Booe  is,  however,  much  below  that  given 
by  calculation  when  all  the  conditions 
are  taken  into  connderation,  other  than 


the  slight  diatorUon  of  the  theoretical 
indicator  diagram  found  in  practice  and 
the  important  loss  due  to  cylinder  con- 
densation. 

In  an  engine  using  a  total  pressure  of 
(90-1-14.7=)  104.7  pounds,  expanded 
I3.fi  times  in  a  cylinder,  with  clearances, 
etc.'  equal  to  .02  of  the  displacement,  ifae 
oalcuJated  cost  of  one  horse-power  per 
hour,  or  1,9BO,000  foot-pounds,  should  be 
only  8.12  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  the  initial  pressure,  on  the  basis 
that  the  curve  of  expansion  is  hyper- 
bolic, and  that  the  consumption  of  steam 
equals  the  volume  at  the  initial  pressure 
required  to  ■fill  the  cylinder  to  the  point 
of  suppression,  plus  that  condensed  for 
the  total  work.  With  a  pressure  of  100 
pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  twenty  times,  there  should 
be  required  on  same  basis  the  evapora- 
tion of  only  6.00  pounds  of  water  per 
indicated  horsepower  per  hour.  It  is 
probable  that  the  practical  results  ob- 
t^ned  with  the  latter  pressure  and  ex- 
pansion would  be  little  or  no  better  than 
those  from  the  Lawrence  engine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  cylinder  condeusa- 
tion  due  to  the  increased  expansion. 

The  above- calculated  performances, 
and  the  practical  results  obtained  with 
engines  and  other  steam  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  in  connection  with  the 
relative  efficiencies  obtained  by  coriHider- 
ing  the  beat  units  in  the  steam  and  the 
oaTorifio  value  of  the  fuel.  The  table 
and  a  portion  of  the  above  are  from  the 
report  previoufly  mentioned  and  tbe 
references  are  to  pages  therein  : 
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Calculated  performance. 

Hdximum 

Calculated  performaiice  (f 
page  120) 

Calculated  performaace. . . 

Lnwrence  compound  beam 
pumping-eaaines 

U.S.  RevenuosleamerBush, 
npouud  cngioe 

U.  8.  KeTcnue  steamer  Qalli 
tin.*  ve'rlical  cylinder  wilL 
Steum-Jacket 

U.  8  Revenue  ateamer  Dex 
ter,*  vertical  cylinder  with- 
out steam  jacket 

.  S.  Revenue  steamer   Dal- 
las,* vertical  cylinder  wiih- 

out  cteum- jacket 

.  8.  steamer  Miickinaw,f  In- 
clined    cylinder    without 

.    S.    steamer '  Hacki'i 
sleam  superhealed 

Nriu  condensing  engine,  with 
governor  cut  oS|  (xtjarket) 

Non  ■  condensing  engines, 
igulated  by  throttle.. 


a  Temperature  of  Feed  of  100'. 

II 


S.S. 


Sj2 


20 
13.6 

6.005 
8.123 

13.7 

14.019 

6.33 

18.884 

4.19 

SI. 48 

3.49 

33.905 

8.13 

36.945 

2.3 

80.806 

s.a 

23.725 

6.0 

35.483 

- 

- 

97.03 
83.08 
74.86 
00.91 

59.16 

78.83 


Pumptng' engines 

Steam-pumps.    Large  size  proportioned  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Bream  pumps.    Small  sizes  for  ordinary  uses.    Bee  page3:i§ 

Vacuum-pumps.     See  pa^e31§ 

Injectors  when  used  for  lifiing  water  not  required  to  be  heated.    See  page  04 


i>t.nota,  page  lt>,  and  page  «4  ol  Uila  Ho, 
,  il,  Isharwood'a  ScparfnunloJ  AaurcAa  in  Sltsm  Stftnttring,  pp.  It-IK. 
n  fiuUfuW  RtporU,  IBW-IO.  1810-11. 
I  Oenflrml  II<,>on  ot  tbe  Judge*  ol  GrODp  XZ,  Phlladilphla  InUnulioail  BihlbltlOD.    LlpplneoEt  A  Co.,  PtiUa. 
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Proin  "  The  N»otlc»l  Mag»iln«," 


TasBB  are  many  non-nantioal  critics, 
learned  aa  well  as  uuleamed,  who  take  it 
for  granted  that  navigation  as  a  perfect 
ecience  is  always  available  to  the  navi- 
gator. They  seem  to  think  that  under 
all  circumstaneeB  he  has  simply  to  work 
oat  a  few  problems,  which  they  suppose 
cao  be  done  at  any  time,  and  if  done  cor- 
rectly and  properly  applied  mttst  neces- 
sarily lead  to  infallible  results.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  blunders,  the 
DumerouB  casaalties,  and  the  pile  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  continually 
oome  to  light  through  our  Courts  of  In- 
quiry, these  persons  comment  as  flip- 
pantly on  any  particular  case  of  casualty 
as  though  there  were  no  reason  why  a 
■hip  should  not  arrive  at  her  destination 
aa  accurately  as  a  railway  train,  which, 
Starting  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom, 
rone  ap  to  its  terminus  at  the  other 
within  a  foot  of  the  platform. 

Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  these 
comments,  there  are  no  rails  laid  over  the 
seae,  and  until  this  is  actually  achieved 
ships  will  continue  to  deviate  from 
straight  courses.  As  Nature  is  said  to 
abhor  a  vacuum,  so  ships  ip  their  courses 
seem  to  abhor  being  kept  to  perfectly 
straight  lines.  All  that  science  does  for 
the  navigator  is  to  aid  him  occasionally; 
occasionally,  I  say,  because  science  in 
her  attendance  on  him  is  very  whimsical, 
being  present  only  when  her  assistanoe 
is  least  required,  and  invariably  being 
absent  when  her  assistance  is  most  need- 
ed. When,  for  example,  the  navigator 
has  the  full  use  of  vision  and  can  see 
everywhere  around  him,  when  through 
having  the  use  of  this  vision  there  is  no 
risk  of  his  running  his  ship  into  danger, 
and  navigating  her  is  comparatively  an 
easy  process,  then  science,  with  her 
brightest  smiles,  is  always  present,  ready 
to  overwhelm  him  with  the  ttnder  of  her 
innumerable  problems  to  verify  bis  posi- 
tion. But  when,  having  to  run  for  some 
iron  botind  coast,  the  weather  thickens 
for  some  days  previous  to  his  reaching 
it,  and  wind  and  sea  press  and  heave  the 
■hip  an  unknown  amount  from  her  track, 
when  all  is  thick,  dark,  and  dreary,  and 


vision  altogether  fails,  when  the  ship 
may  be  said  to  be  running  through  a 
sort  of  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death," 
where  then  is  science  with  all  her  bright 
smiles  and  tenders  of  assistance?  These 
are  the  times  when  the  navigator  most 
needs  ber  presence,  bat  these  are  the 
times  when  she  always  absents  herself, 
and  leaves  no  other  assistance,  to  aid  him 
in  his  most  difficult  and  delicate  work, 
than  that  assuming  and  guessing  old 
pilot  called  "  dead  reckoning." 

I  wonder  why  our  ancestors  called  this 
old  pilot  dead.  He  is  certainly  not  yet 
dead,  for  we  have  him  now  piloting  ships 
in  these  days.  He  still  has  sufficient 
life  to  undertake,  in  th^  absence  of  sci- 
ence, to  pilot  ships  to  their  destination. 
He  is,  however,  very  old  and  very  un- 
suitable for  the  times,  bis  range  of  vision 
is  far  too  small  for  these  go-ahead  days 
— he  was  always  very  near  and  weak- 
sighted  at  best,  but  he  got  on  very  well 
in  his  younger  days  with  our  ancestors, 
whose  ships  were  slow,  and  time  with 
them  was  no  very  great  object.  With 
thena  he  had  always  ample  time  at  his 
command,  and  he  took  great  care  to 
make  every  use  of  it,  for  when  he  could 
not  see  and  became  a  little  uncertiin  of 
his  position,  he  would  stop.  Stopping  in 
those  days  was  neither  a  fault  nor  a 
danger,  so  he  stopped  for  every  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  By  this  expedient  he  could 
easily  keep  what  perceptions  he  possetised 
well  in  hand,  but  he  cannot  now  resort  to 
this  expedient,  the  times  will  not  admit 
of  it.  Speed,  speed  is  the  great  demand 
of  the  age.  He  often  therefore  loses 
control,  becomes  bewildered,  and  leads 
ships  with  all  on  board  frequently  to 
disaster  and  death.  If  it  was  in  this 
sense  that  our  ancestors  called  him  dead, 
it  is  an  appropriate  name  for  him,  for  his 
piloting  leads  so  very  often  to  fatal 
disaster.  Nevertheless,  this  untrust- 
worthy old  pilot  is  all  the  assistance  the 
navigator  has  to  aid  him  whenever  sci- 
ence hides  her  face,  and  unfortunately 
for  our  olimate  she  does  this  for  many 
days  together,  and  far  too  often  for  the 
IntereatB  of   life   and  property.     Some- 
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times  thiolc  weather  sets  in  600  or  1000 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Channel, 
and  continues  nntil  the  navigator  either 
gropes  his  way  to  hie  destination,  or 
adopts  the  "  Westminster  Abbey  or 
Victory"  principle;  depends  on  dead 
reckoning,  and  runs  for  it  regardless  of 
consequences.  Both  of  these  principles 
have  their  followers,  and  the  latter, 
Strange  to  say,  often  succeeds,  though 
thero  is  no  basis  of  certainty  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  of  their  calculations. 
Their  figures  and  problems  may  indeed, 
be  perfect,  but  unfortunately  "dead 
reckoning"  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
figures,  it  is  made  up  also  of  a  number 
of  aseomptions  and  guessings,  none  of 
which  in  thick  weather  can  be  checked. 

In  the  first  place,  no  helmsman  can 
Steer  a  course  accurately;  some  steer 
much  better  than  others,  but  the  best 
cannot  conn  the  ship  as  though  she  were 
rnnning  on  rails.  The  course  is  given  to 
a  quarter  of  a  point,  sometimes  to  a  de- 
gree, and  the  seaman  simply  makes  the 
best  use  he  can  of  it.  But  much  uncer- 
tainty surrounds  even  the  best  perform- 
ance when  the  ship  is  running  for  land 
in  and  after  continued  thick  weather, 
no  matter  how  smooth  the  sea;  and 
naturally  in  proportion  as  the  sea  is 
rough  will  this  uncertainty  be  aggra- 
vated. The  science  of  navigation,  as 
yet,  does  not  supply  the  navigator  with 
any  instrument  that  will  register  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  a  straight 
course,  made  in  consequence  of  defective 
steering,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
when  the  hght  of  science  is  absent,  and 
vision  as  a  preventive  to  disaster  useless, 
what  margin  of  error  is  to  be  allowed 
for  it,  and  which  way,  whether  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  ?  But  science  is  ab- 
sent, she  does  not  answer  this  question; 
and  as  for  "  dead  reckoning,"  he  is  too 
stupid  to  give  it  even  a  thought;  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases,  excepting  those  for 
which  he  allows  lee-way,  he  assumes  that 
the  course  given  to  the  helmsman  is 
"  made  good,  and  all  his  calculations  are 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Besides  defective  steering,  science  has 
left  the  navigator,  in  an  iron  ship,  to 
find  his  way  in  thick  weather  as  best  he 
may,  with  a  very  defective  compass. 
This  is  the  case  whether  it  be  an  uncom- 
pensated standard  or  one  said  to  be  ad- 
justed.    What  a  fraud  on   the   under- 


standing and  practical  experience  of  the 
navigator  it  is  to  say,  because  a  namber 
of  magnets  are  screwed  down  to  the 
deck  round  his  compass,  acting  at  cross 
purposes  with  each  other,  that  therefore 
his  compass  is  adjusted.  In  spite  of  any 
number  of  fixed  magnets  that  can  be 
placed  round  it,  it  is  not  adjusted.  It  ia 
only  a  rude  attempt  at  adjustment,  and 
a  very  delusive  one  also. 

But  let  uB  consider  the  value  of  the 
standard  compass  towards  making  an 
accurate  coarse,  as  this  is  the  one,  doubt- 
less, that  the  navigator  will  employ. 
Now  theoompass-card,  with  its  magnetic 
needles,  somewhat  resembles  the  fly- 
wheel of  machinery,  with  this  difference, 
that,  instead  of  being  expected  to  revolve 
on  its  axis,  it  is  its  duty  to  stand  per- 
fectly still,  while  its  axis  and  the  ship 
revolve  under  it.  If  the  wheel  of  the 
machinery  is  perfectly  balanced,  then 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  its  regular 
action  by  tbc  law  of  gravitation,  and  if, 
with  the  compass,  there  is  no  magnetic 
disturbance,  the  card  will  stand  quies- 
cent, while  the  ship  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve round  and  round  under  it.  Of 
course  in  this  experiment  there  will  be 
a  slight  drag  of  the  card,  but  this  will  be 
the  same  on  all  points  alike,  and  will 
not,  after  the  ship's  head  has  passed  the 
first  point,  interfere  with  its  quiescence. 
If  the  maohpery  again  is  imperfectly 
balanced  then  the  action  of  the  flywheel 
will  be  very  irregular,  and  there  will  be, 
in  compass  language,  gravitating  dis- 
turbance of  its  action,  sometimes  making 
it  questionable  whether  the  machinery 
will  turn  over  its  center.  This  irregu- 
larity is  usually  compensated  by  attach- 
ing in  its  proper  place  a  balance  weight 
to  the  wheel.  But  let  us  suppose  this 
machinery  left  to  work  witnout  this 
balance  weight.  The  irregularities  then 
occurring  in  each  revolution  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  irregularities  of  the 
action  of  an  uncompensated  compass. 
As  the  ship  revolves  round  and  round, 
the  card  instead  of  being  quiescent  will 
have  motion,  at  one  point  of  the  ship's 
revolutions  its  north  will  be  drawn  two 
points  or  more,  according  to  the  amount 
of  disturbanoe,  to  the  east  of  the  magne- 
tic north,  and  at  another  it  will  be  drawn 
a  corresponding  amount  to  the  westward 
and  there  will  he,  as  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  flywheel,  no  anifonnity  in    ite 
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action.  At  ooe  point  of  the  ship's  revo- 
Intiooa  the  ohsDges  will  be  alow  and  at 
another  fast,  and  -when,  like  the  flywheel 
it  is  taming  over  its  center  it  will  ap- 
peal- to  stop,  and  when  at  another  point 
It  will  get  over  a  number  of  degrees  with 
a  jump.  All  this  takes  plaoe  with  an 
upright  ship,  bat  when  she  heela  over  all 
the  irregularities  of  its  action  are  much 
increased.  The  Liverpool  Compass  Com- 
mittee many  yeais  ago  stated  that  the 
heeling  in  some  ships  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  compass  to  one  and  a-half 
degrees  for  every  degree  of  heel,  and  yel 
few  if  any  shtpa  have  ever  had  this  dan- 1 
gerous  source  of  disaster  compensated.  I 
Xhis,  however,  can  exoite  no  astonish- 1 
ment  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
attempts  to  compensate  the  other 
sources  of  error,  with  even  an  upright 
ship,  have  hitherto  failed.  How  there- 
fore can  an  accurate  course  be  expected 
from  such  a  defective  iuBtrument? 
Nevertheless,  "dead  reckoning"  when 
running  for  land  in  thick  weather  has 
nothing  better  to  make  a  course  and  to 
turn  unseen  points. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
force  of  wind  and  heave  of  the  sea  act- 
ing OD  the  ship  at  right  angles  to  her 
course.  Here  again  science  in  her 
absence  leaves  behind  no  instrument  I 
with  the  navigator  with  which  he  can  I 
register  the  amount  of  broadside  pressure 
and  heave  of  the  sea,  or  the  amount  of 
deviation  from  a  straight  course  that 
these  will  give  rise  to.-  In  this  case  also 
the  navigator  is  left  exclusively  to  that 
guessing  old  pilot  "dead  reckoning" 
again. 

"Dead  reckoning"  notices  broadside 
pressure,  and  makes  an  allowance  for  its 
influence  under  the  name  of  "lee  way." 
It  does  not,  however,  cost  him  any  hard 
thinking  to  arrive  at  the  amount  to  be 
allowed.  With  him,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it;  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  points,  according  to  his 
glance  at  the  weather,  is  arrived  at  with 
a  bound  and  a  jump.  There  is  nothing 
to  check  his  guessing,  nothing  short  of 
actual  disaster,  and  should  this  occur, 
the  blame  and  coosequcnces  fall  exclu- 
sively on  the  navigator;  they  in  no  way 
affect  him,  and  so  he  goes  on  guessing 
and  guessing  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  deviations  from  straight  liouraes, 
which  are  continually  occurring,  the 
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fallacy  of  which  only  those  ships  that 
meet  with  disaster  ever  bring  to  the 
light,  and  this  he  will  continue  to  do 
until  science  finds  out  some  more  worthy 
pilot  to  leave  with  the  navigator  in  her 
repeated  long  intervals  of  absence  from 
him,  or  otherwise  finds  out  some  practi- 
cal and  more  satisfactory  means  than 
has  hitherto  existed  for  the  navigator  to 
check  all  hia  assumptions  and  guessings. 
Then  there  may  lie  a  drain  of  current 
acting  at  right  angles  with  the  ship's 
course,  for  who,  at  any  time,  can  say 
that  the  surface  waters  on  any  part  of 
the  globe,  at  the  time  he  is  navigating 
them,  are  without  raov^ent  and  at  per- 
fect rest.  "Dead  reckoning"  takes  it 
for  granted  that  where  no  current  is 
noticed  and  marked  on  the  chart  as  ex- 
isting that  there  never  has  been  any,  and 
that  there  never  will  be,  as  he  also  takes 
it  for  granted  that  where  a  current  is 
marked  it  is  always  running,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  do  so,  and  at  the  rate 
indicated.  But  even  in  well-known  cur- 
rents, such  as  the  Gulf  stream,  on  ac- 
count of  their  variableness  and  the  con- 
tinual change  of  the  ship's  position, 
"dead  reckoning"  in  his  allowance  for 
them  is  likely  to  be  as  often  wrong  as 
right.  Such  a  current  as  the  Gulf 
stream  in  its  axis  may  run  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity,  allowing  for  sea- 
sons and  weather,  but  it  certainly  does 
I  not   anywhere   else   within    its  marked 

Again,  known  currents  with  a  velocity 
of  one,  or  a  half,  knot,  are  marked  on 
our  charts,  but  are  there  no  currents 
running  from  twelve  to  one  mile  per 
day?  Certainly  there  are,  for  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  surface  waters 
are  anywhere  quiescent  for  any  time  to- 
gether. Ought  it,  therefore,  to  surprise 
anyone,  even  where  no  current  is  marked, 
for  a  ship  to  be  carried  in  a  day's 
run  six  or  more  miles  from  her  track, 
may  he  at  right  angles  with  her  course 
by  this  one  subtle  agent  alone. 

Then  there  is  the  common  log  to 
measure  the  distance  run.  What  a  rough 
instrument  it  is  on  which  to  stake  the  in- 
terests of  life  and  jtroperty  when  run- 
ning for  land  in  continued  thick  weather ! 
When  its  character  is  considered,  the 
amount  of  intelligence  at  command  to 
heave  it,  the  influences  surrounding  it  to 
produce  changes  in  its  revelations,  and 
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the  difference  of  speed  maintained  in  the 
interval  of  the  two  hours  in  which  it  is 
generally  thrown,  three  per  cent,  margin 
for  error  would  be  the  minimnm  allow- 
ance that  could  be  made  for  a  day's  rnn 
of,  say,  ■'400  miles.  Here,  therefore,  in 
one  day,  as  the  error  may  be  over  or 
□nder,  is  an  uncertainty  of  eighteen 
milea.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  common 
log  is  more  reliable  than  the  patent.  The 
ordinary  lead  deaeending  in  the  water  I 
gives  resnlts  in  conformity  with  its 
theory,  bat  the  patent  log  towed  on  the 
surface  water  is  very  uncertain  in  its  re- 
sults and  baffles  all  calonlations,  as  no 
rate  oao  be  fise^  to  it;  at  one  time  it  is 
over,  at  another  time  under,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  fix  a  percentage  of  rate,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  utterly  fail.  In  a 
steamer  its  resnlts  are  very  variable,  and 
its  changes  are  as  freqnent  as  those  of 
the  weather  on  which  it  appears  to  me  in 
a  ereat  measure  to  depend.  "Dead 
reCKOning,"  however,  has  nothing  better 
than  these  logs  to  measure  the  distanoe 
run,  and  when  having  to  turn  unseen 
points  of  land,  some  accuracy  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  danger  on  the  one 
side  and  bewildering  dead  reckoning  on 
the  other,  consequent  on  running  in 
thick  weather  out  of  his  intended  track. 
When  all  the  difficulties  connected  with 
accurate  navigation  in  thick  weather  are 
considered,  and  the  many  disasters  which 
that  deceiving  old  pilot,  "  dead  reckon- 
ing," has  led  to,  coupled  with  the  severity 
with  which  the  navigator  has  been  visited 
for  only  a  misplaced  confidence  in  him, 
it  would  only  be  fair  that  "dead  reckon- 
ing" should  be  visited  with  some  of  the 
blame  and  have  his  certificate  suspended 
also. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered, 
may  not  the  navigator  very  appropriately 
say  to  science,  who  never  seems  at  rest, 
but  constantly  at  work  findmg  ont  new 
and  simpler  methods  to  aid  him  in  her 
presence  to  verify  his  position,  "  Enough, 
enough ;  where  thou  art  present  our  path 
is  iltnminated  with  thy  light;  we  have 
DO  difficulty  then  to  contend  with.  It  is 
only  in  thy  absence  that  onr  diffionlties 
oommenoe,  and  these  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  it.  Canst  thou  not, 
considering  all  the  interests  that  are  at 
stake,  leave  with  as  some  small  ray  or 

frilmmer  of  thy  light  in  thy  sometimes 
ong  absence  from  us.    It  is  well-known 


to  thee  that '  dead  reckoning,'  who  is  thy 
first  offspring,  has  grown  old  and  un- 
trustworthy for  these  '  go-ahead  '  times. 
It  is  well  known  to  thee  that  he  has  not 
made  one  single  step  of  advancement  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  progressive 
age,  and  it  is  also  well  known  to  thee 
that  on  account  of  his  great  age  he  in- 
spires in  the  inexperienced  navigator  a 
certain  veneration  and  false  confidence 
which  too  often  leads  to  disaster  and 
death.  It  is  thy  province  to  grapple 
with  diffionlties.  In  this  almost  untouch- 
ed field  there  is  ample  room  for  the  full 
exercise  of  all  thy  ^reat  powers.  Leave 
with  us,  therefore,  m  thy  absence  some- 
thing more  consistent  with  the  demand 
of  these  times  of  rapid  transit,  than  that 
blundering  old  pilot,  'dead  reckoning.' 

Every  navigator  who  aims  at  and  loves 
accuracy,  whether  in  narrow  seas  or  in 
the  broad  ocean,  will  hail  with  satisfac- 
tion every  new  invention  which  in  any 
way  contributes  towards  its  attainment, 
or  any  that  will  check  the  assumptions 
and  guessings  of  "dead  reckoning." 
Two  instruments  have  recently  been 
brought  out,  the  one  contributing  largely 
towards  making  an  accurate  course,  and 
the  other  to  check  the  dednotions  of 
dead  reckoning.  I  allade  to  Sir  William 
Thomson's  patent  compass  and  patent 
lead.  The  former  of  these  instruments 
if  it  does  not  enable  the  navigator  to  run 
his  ship  as  though  she  were  running  on 
rails,  at  least  it  enables  him  to  run 
nearer  thereto  than  anything  that  has 
yet  been  supplied.  From  the  time  that 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  1854,  laid  down 
the  true  theory  for  producing  perfect 
compensation  of  an  iron  ship's  compass 
until  Sir  William  Thomson's  compass 
was  invented,  it  has  not  been  attained. 
During  this  long  interval  I  have  utilized 
every  opportunity,  and  tried  every  im- 
aginable experiment  with  the  ordinary 
compass  to  attain  it,  but  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  card  could  not  succeed  in 
correcting  the  quadrantal  deviation.  The 
chain-boxes,  fitted  with  chains  that  were 
generally  attached  to  the  binnacle  for 
this  purpose,  had  no  effect,  and  the  piles 
of  chain  that  I  used  to  apply  in  my  ex- 
periments gave  no  appreciable  effect 
either.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  with 
the  old  compass  card,  owing  to  its 
weight,  to  correct  its  qaadrantaldeviatioD 
is  impracticable. 
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Sir  William  Thomson  gets  over  this 
diffloulty  by  iaventing  a  o&rd,  bo  light  Id 
its  oonstruction  that  two  iron  hollow 
globes  aboat  eight  inches  Id  diameter, 
properiy  placed,  make  the  correcting  of 
the  qnadrantal  error  possible.  With 
this  card  it  can  be  even  over-corrected, 
consequently  it  is  a  simple  matter  re 
quiring  no  more  scientifio  knowledge 
than  is  necessary  to  rate  a  chronometer, 
or  adjust  a  sextant,  to  prodaoe  a  really 
compensated  compass.  The  advantage 
of  ul  this  towards  making  an  accurate 
coarse  most  be  apparent.  Like  a  per- 
fectly balanced  fly-wheel  of  some  ma- 
chinery, it  becomes  uniform  in  all  its  ac- 
tion. While  the  uncompensated  or 
Eartly  compensated  compass,  whether 
qaid  or  otherwise,  when  the  ship  is 
ruaning  before  the  big  aeaa  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  all  wandering,  Sir  William 
Thomson's  compass  is  quite  steady.  It 
is  therefore  quite  an  acquisition  and 
most  helpful  towards  making  an  aoon- 
rate  course,  and  more  especially  if  the 
helmsman  has  it  to  steer  by. 

The  neglect  to  heave  the  lead  has  led 
to  much  disaster,  and  many  certificates 
have  been  suspended  for  it.  It  is  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  that  it  is  a  very 
rimple  process,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  not  constantly 
hearing  it  when  near  land.  In  fact 
many  navigators  have  been  regarded 
idiotic  for  not  keeping  it  constantly 
going,  bnt  it  appears  to  me  this  state  of 
idiocy  can  be  reached  on  the  other  side. 
Qoing  ont  as  a  hired  transport  on  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  I  was  made,  by  the 
transport  officer,  to  heave  the  lead  going 
oat  of  the  Birkenhead  dock  gates.  In 
the  Royal  Navy  the  lead  has  to  be  oast 
whether  of  use  or  of  no  use.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  service,  and  must  be  carried  oat. 
There  i«  in  all  this  no  extravagant  de- 
mand, for  the  number  of  men  there  un- 
der command  makes  it  an  easy  duty,  and 
they  can  afford  to  expend  labor  where 
diere  is  only  a  very  remote  ohanee  of  its 
b^g  of  any  use.  This  is  not  so  in  the 
mercnant  service.  The  amount  of  labor 
at  oommaod  there  does  not  admit  of  its 
b«ng  expended  on  work  that  is  not  ap- 
parent will  be  of  some  service.  As  a  re- 
mit of  their  training.  Royal  Xaval  men 
too  oft«c  judge  harshly  the  shortcomings 
of  themerchantservice;  they  forget  that 
no  amount   of  tyranny  that  can  be  re- 


sorted to  can  obtain  from  a  limited  crew 
the  same  attention  to  details  in  naviga- 
tion which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Royal 
Navy  with  double  and  treble  the  amount 
of  men.  Until,  therefore,  merchant 
ships  are  manned  equally  with  the  Royal 
Navy,  it  will  be  unjust  to  judge  their 
management  from  the  same  platform, 
and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  from 
them  the  same  attention  to  details. 
With  the  limited  crew  of  a  merchant 
Liling  vessel,  in  disagreeable  weather, 
the  heaving  of  the  lead  has  always  en- 
tailed considerable  extra  work  on  tfae 
watch  at  a  time  when  men  could  be  least 
ipared  for  the  duty.  In  a  screw  steamer 
the  ship  must  be  dead  stopped  to  obtain 
a  reliable  cast,  and  to  insure  that  the 
propeller  does  not  cut  the  line.  These, 
with  many  other  difficulties  attending  its 
use,  account  for  its  frequent  neglect. 
With  a  more  simple  method  of  casting 
the  lead  this  neglect  would  vanish. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  patent  deep- sea 
lead  can  be  kept,  if  required,  constantly 
going;  and  in  those  ships  that  have  an 
after  wheel-house,  and  conveniestly  near 
the  taffrail,  the  machine  can  be  worked 
inside  and  made  a  permanent  fixture. 
This  arrangement  saves  the  attendance 
of  one  man  at  night  to  hold  a  light,  as 
the  wheet-honse  light  can  be  hung  in 
front  of  the  indicator.  Here,  tbereiore, 
free  from  all  weather,  in  a  comfortable, 
lighted-np  room,  without  having  to  haul 
in  a  wet  and  sometimes  freezing  line, 
two  men  can,  if  necessary,  cast  the  lead 
every  five  minutes,  with  more  satisfao- 
tory  results  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  lead  and  line  without  the 
ship  were  dead  stopped.    It  is  not  m^ 

Erovince  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
)ad,  and  I  think-  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  reader  if  I  Itnut  myself  to 
its  results. 

While  the  casting  of  the  ordinary 
deep-sea  lead  on  a  cold  and  dirty  night 
is  a  most  troublesome  an  3  disagreeable 
duty,  the  casting  of  Sir  William  Thom- 
son's lead  by  two  men  only  is  little  more 
to  them  than  an  amusement.  Like  every 
other  instrument  it  re<]uireB  a  little  ac- 
quaintance to  manage  it  perfectly.  To 
obtain  this  I  commenced  mv  experiments 
in  the  Atlantic,  where  tnere  was  no 
chance  of  touching  bottom.  After  at- 
taching the  tabe  that  measures  the  depth 
of  the  lead,  the  ship  going  twelve  knots, 
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100  fathoms  of  wire  were  allowed  to  run 
ont;  in  fonr  minuteB  the  cast  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  tube  showed  a  perpen- 
dicular depth  attiuned  of  seventy-five 
fathoms.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
a  number  of  times  with  about  the  same 
results.  The  con  elusion  drawn  from 
them  was  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  al- 
low the  lead  to  descend  with  such 
Telocity,  and  in  all  future  experiments 
the  amount  of  restraint  put  upon  the 
drum  at  the  same  speed  of  twelve  knots 
gave  fifty  fathoms  for  100  fathoms  of 
wire  run  out.  This,  I  considered,  was 
the  safest  speed  to  work  the  instrument, 
and  made  any  further  use  of  the  tube, 
except  in  ezperimeutal  cases,  quite  un- 
necessary. Having  worked  out  the 
amount  of  restraint  ueceasary,  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  drum,  to  give  the  per- 
pendicular depth  one-half  of  the  wire 
run  out,  with  the  ship  running  twelve 
miles  an  houi^  it  was  easy  to  write  out  a 
rule  for  any  other  rate  of  speed  of  the 
ship  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  With  this  rule  I  ran  along 
the  north  coast  of  Yucatan,  over  the 
Campeche  bank,  for  nearly  two  days, 
the  lead  going  every  half  hour,  keeping 
mainly,  while  along  the  coast  in  the 
soundings,  between  five  and  ten  fathoms. 


without  either  the  rule  or  the  lead  fail- 
ing. Steaming,  again,  in  the  Mississippi, 
to  and  from  New  Orleans,  the  experi- 
ment was  similarly  repeated.  Again, 
rounding  the  Florida  reefs  and  coast,  the 
same  experiment  was  continued.  Again, 
crossing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it 
was  renewed;  and,  at  last,  from  the 
Fastnet  to  the  bar  of  the  Mersey.  I 
have  therefore  given  this  lead  a  thorough 
testing. 

Here  at  least  science  has  answered  the 
aspirations  of  the  navigator  and  supplied 
him  with  an  instrnment  with  which  in 
her  absence  in  thick  weather  he  can 
check  the  deductions  of  dead  reckoning, 
feel  his  way  approaching  any  coast,  sail 
along  it  without  losing  his  track,  round 
certainly  and  with  confidence  unseen 
points  of  land,  and  all  without  inconven- 
ience to  any  one.  With  such  a  lead  on 
board  the  neglect  to  heave  it  wouFd  in- 
deed indicate  some  degree  of  foolishness, 
but  the  neglect  to  use  the  lead  ordinarily 
in  use  proves  only  too  much  considera- 
tion for  the  crew's  opinion  on  such  mat- 
ters, and  a  consequent  dislike  to  tease 
and  annoy  them  by  forcing  them  to  per- 
form repeatedly  what  on  a  hard  cold 
night  is  to  them  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant duty. 
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Bt  FRANX  DB  YBAUX  CARPIHTBR,  C.B.,  Oeaffuphet  to  the  Oeoloiciul  Cammlwloii  of  Bnzil. 

Contribnled  to  V^h  Noitbind'b  tliHAziiiB. 

I. 

Is  this  paper  I  shall  present  a  scheme  especially  adapted  to  a  country  of  so 
for  theorgaDization,thegradual  develop-  vast  an  area  and  comparatively  sparse 
ment,flnd  the  prosecution  of  a  geographi-  population,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
cal  survey  in  eonupction  with  the  above  Commission,  and  in  great  part 
Geological  Commission,*  which,  in  the  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  same, 
efficieucy  of  its  results,  will  satisfy  not  without  interfering  with  the  ends  of  ■ 
only  the  present  demands  but  also  the  that  body,  it  can  be  maintained  at  an 
future  needs  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  for  expense  so  moderate  as  to  be  in  con- 
very  many  years  tocome.  In  the  rapidi-  formity  with  the  present  desire  for  econ- 
ty  of  its  progress,  this  survey  will  be  omy  and    retrenchment    in   the  public 


sriea  Fcederlc  Ilsni,  rroreeBoroi  GooloeT  In  tlie 
II  Unlversilj,  ami  Ctlef  of  Ihe  Qmloglcal  Uam- 
m  oi  BtBzU,  died  on  llir  clghlecnih  of  March  last, 


THE  PROPOSED  ^LA^'  OF  SURVEY. 

in  Rio  lie  jimei™,  wfiura  he  BSeneagihi  1^  prejVr^g       The  immense  empire  of  Brazil  is  yet 

Hi8^ath?ttnd'[he"uBointipn  of  the  commiBaion,  of  [  without     reliable     geographical     maps. 

';  These  are  necessary  to  the  national  wel- 

i  fare.     The  question   arises  as  lo  what 
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kind  of  ma[i8  Till  be  Buffioient  to  satisfy 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  country  and 
of  science.  The  plan  of  survey  which  I 
shall  advocate  is  a  mean  betVeen  that 
system  which  takes  cognizance  of  every 
house  in  a  village  and  every  little  nndnla- 
tion  in  the  landscape,  and  that  want  of 
system  in  which  are  represented  whole 
mountain-chains  that  do  not  exist,  or 
actual  topographical  features  are  delin- 
eated with  gross  Inattention  to  accuracy. 
It  is  a  jadicions  mean  between  the  slow 
aod  laborious  processes  nsed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sketchy  and  unreliable 
infoNoation  gained  by  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  World,  from  whose 
results  our  first  maps  were  compiled. 
These  last  are  scarcely  more  graphic  and 
complete  than  our  present  maps  of  the 
moon,  and  in  fact,  speaking  broadly, 
they  are  not  so  accurate  as  the  latter, 
which  are,  in  great  part-,  photographs  of 
the  surface  which  they  represent.  With 
these  mere  hints  of  the  geography  of  its 
coantry  a  people  should  not  feel  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  until  it  can  sustain  a 
mioately  topographical  survey. 

AN   BVOLUTTON   IN   CASTOGSAFUT, 

The  demand  for  maps  depends  npon 
the  population  and  civilization  of  a 
country.  Id  the  beginning  a  rough 
sketch  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
pioneer.  As  the  region  becomes  inhab- 
ited better  maps  are  wanted,  and  finally 
the  people  require  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  absolute  accuracy  in  the  de- 
lineation of  topographical  features.  Map- 
making  in  every  country  must  follow  a 
regular  evolntion  from  the  incomplete  to 
the  complete. 

Reviewing  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  cartography  of  a  country,  we  see  how 
faulty  it  is  liable  to  be.  The  first  ex- 
plorer is  the  first  contributor  to  the 
eeography  of  a  region.  By  way  of  il- 
lustration, let  us  follow  one  of  these 
pioneers  as  he  traverses  Brazil  from 
Soatb  to  Korth.  Following  up  a  branch 
of  the  River  Plate,  he  records  the  ap- 
proximate directions  and  distances  of  his 
journey,  which  he  obtains,  perhaps  by 
the  nse  of  unreliable  pocket  instmrnents, 
perhaps  by  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
sun  and  hia  watoh,  or,  more  probably, 
by  esUmatiuK  at  night  the  latitude  and 
departure  which  he  has  made  during  the 


day.  At  a  certain  period  of  his  march 
he  finds  a  river  entering  from  an  easterly 
direction,  whose  volume  he  measures 
with  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Farther  on, 
he  encounters  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
village  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of 
the  river;  he  counts  their  houses,  and 
makes  the  number  of  these  a  key  to  the 
extent  of  the  population.  At  the  fol- 
lowing night  he  camps  at  the  foot  of  a 
cataract.  Impressed  by  its  grandeur,  and 
also  by  a  kind  of  optimism,  common  to 
early  explorers,  and  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  underrate  any  of  the  glories 
which  he  sees,  he  estimates  its  height  to 
be  at  least  twenty  meters,  when  in  reality 
it  is  but  ten. 

At  a  certain  point  whose  latitude  and 
longitude  he  determines  in  a  rude  and 
hasty  way  with  the  sextant  which  he 
carries,  he  leaves  the  miun  stream  and 
follows  a  tributary  to  its  head  in  the 
highlands,  whore  he  crosses  the  divide  be- 
tween the  great  Parani — Faragnay  basin 
and  that  of  the  Amazon,  upon  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  he  tests  his  alti- 
tude above  the  sea  by  noticing  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  or  by  reading 
the  indication  of  his  single  aneroid,  un- 
reliable methods  which  have  been  known 
to  give  results  eveu  a  thousand  meters 
wide  of  the  truth.*  Continuing  down 
the  Araguay,  he  observes  the  trend  of  the 
mountain-range  along  his  route,  and  de- 
scending the  Tocantins,  he  makes  a  simi- 
lar survey  extending  to  ParA, 

We  do  not  disparage  the  work  of  this 
man.  Under  the  circumstances  of  hard- 
ship and  peril  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
he  does  all  that  is  possible,  and  his  re- 
port is  really  of  great  value  until  some 
more  reliable  exploration  can  be  made; 
still,  for  all  of  that,  it  is  none  the  less  in- 
correct and  incomplete- 
It  is  from  such  sources  as  this  that  the 
material  for  our  first  maps  is  drawn.    In 
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later  revisions  there  may  be  iotroduoed 
the  resolts  of  desultory  explorations  of 
mines,  railway  routes  and  navigable 
waters,  as  veil  as  the  meagre  topograph- 
ical data  acquired  by  the  land  surveyor 
in  ruDning  boundary  lines  of  private 
estates,  but  still,  taken  at  its  best,  a  map 
constructed  in  this  way  falls  far  short  of 
its  purpose  as  a  picture  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  or  as  a  guide  to 
the  traveler,  the  geologist,  or  to  the  capi- 
talist who  wishes  to  invest  his  money  in 
the  development  and  internal  improve- 
ment of  bis  country. 

FA.rLTS  IX  EXISnHO  MAPS. 

,  In  his  compilation  of  the  scattered  in- 
formation at  his  disposal  the  cartog- 
rapher finds  that  a  certain  district  of 
country  has  never  been  entered  by  the 
engineer.  He  knows,  however,  that  two 
rivers  rise  somewhere  in  this  terra  in- 
cognita, and  he  feels  it  safe  to  predicate 
a  divide  between  them.  He  also,  thinks 
it  safe  to  presume  that  this  divide  is  a 
range  of  mountuns,  of  greater  or 
height,  and,  in  bis  desire  to  give  an 
pearance  of  finish  to  his  chart,  he  c 
not  scruple  to  insert  at  this  place  an 
ideal  mountain  system,  and  represent 
it  as  drained  by  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  two  rivers,  concerning  whose  head- 
waters in  reality  nothing  is  known. 
These  physical  features  soon  come  to  be 
reproduced,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
in  other  maps,  and  in  this  manner  errors 
are  grounded  in  the  national  ^ography, 
from  whioh  they  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  a  systematic  geographical  survey. 
Like  national  myths  they  stubbornly 
refuse  to  give  way  until  eradicated  by 
true  scientific  research. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  compiler,  accepting  the  report  of  the 
explorer,  who  claims  to  have  discov(;red 
a  range  of  mountains  between  the  Rio 
Farani  and  the  Rio  Araguaya,  wishes  to 
represent  them  upon  the  map.  He  has 
no  mathematical  data  to  insure  their 
position,  and  no  sketches  or  other  in- 
formation from  which  to  draw  their  in- 
tricate topographical  features,  and  so  he 
evolves  from  his  imegination  an  utterly 
impossible  chain  of  mountains,  out  of 
place,  artificial,  conventional,  and  even 
mechanical  in  their  regularity.  These 
he  depicts  in  that  stereotyped  form  of 
delineation,    which    is    known    in    the 


modem    geographical    draogh ting-room 
as  the  "  caterpillar  "  formation. 


Upon  such  an  unfaithful  map  as  this 
it  is  impossible  to  faithfdIW  represent 
the  geology  of  a  country.  If  the  geolo- 
gist attempts  to  lay  down  his  conclusions 
upon  a  sheet  gf  this  kind,  its  errors  will 
continually  clash  with  bis  truths.  The 
configuration  of  the  land,  as  it  appears 
upon  this  erroneous  drawing,  might  in- 
dicate that  it  belonged  tA  a  certain  geo- 
logical age,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  could 
not  be  referred  to  any  other;  the  geolo- 
gist, visitipg  and  studying  the  country 
Itself,  finds  that  it  is  oi  a  later  and 
entirely  difi^erent  period.  But  if  be 
paints  it  as  it  really  is  he  publishes  a 
glaring  anachronism  to  the  world,  for 
the  color  which  represents  the  rock  of 
one  geological  epoch  overlies,  upon  the 
map,  the  physical  features  which  are 
peculiar  to  another  age.  Aa  in  the 
aitistic  and  trne  delineation  of  tba 
hnman  figure  every  feature  must  be  the 
exponent  of  anatomical  structure,  so  in 
topography,  every  representation  of 
topography  must  be  true  to  geological 
structure.  Ranges  of  mouDtains,  mean 
disturbahcQ  or  great  erosion  of  certun 
strata,  and  each  has  its  own  characteris- 
tic features  as  sharply  defined  as  those 
of  an  animal.  This  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  those  immense  lines  of 
sierras  which  are  supposed  to  separate 
certain  river  basins,  or  are  delineated  in 
the  very  heart  of  regions  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  whatever,  should  be 
erased  from  the  national  maps  until 
these  districts  can  be  explored.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  the  geologist  may 
find  some  physical  feature  of  great  im- 
portance, which  he  wishes  to  portray, 
in  area  and  position,  upon  his  chart,  but 
the  beet  maps  at  his  disposal  represent  a 
topography  utterly  at  variance  with 
geolo^cal  structure,  perhaps  a  sharp 
ridge  of  mountains  where  there  hhonla 
be  a  plain,  and  so  they  are  of  no  use  to 
him.  Or  he  may  find  himself  obliged  to 
color  the  top  of  a  mountain  peak  with 
the  tint  conventional  to  the  oed  of  a 
lake,  and  in  this  manner  science  is  made 
ridiculous. 

To  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, 
suppose  that  the  group  of  monntains  that 
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ftbnt  into  the  sea  io  the  vicinity  of  Uio 
de  Janeiro  have  interveoiDg  valleyB  filled 
with  alluvium,  which  is  really  the  tmth. 
Suppose  that  the  limits  of  these  mount- 
sins  have  never  been  accnrately  determ- 
ined, which  is  also  true.  In  this  case,  it 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  if  the  geologist 
lays  down  npoo  the  map  the  allavial 
deposits  in  their  troe  extent,  they  will 
here  and  there  encroach  upon  and  over- 
lap the  rugged  masses  of  gneiss,  and  in 
places  will  extend  far  up  the  steep  preci- 
pices of  the  mountain  side.  To  avoid 
this  absurdity  the  geologist  is  forced  to 
be  as  inaconrate  as  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  and,  in  general,  every  error 
in  the  geographical  map  must  be  con- 
tinued and  apparently  sanctioned  in  the 
geological  ofaart  that  is  based  thereon. 

It  becomes  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  work  of  the  geologist 
should  be  preceded  br  and  based  upon 
that  of  the  geographer,  and  that  he 
afaonid  work  in  conjunction  with  the  lat- 
ter. Id  the  exploration  of  a  new  coun- 
try th*i  geological  party  should  make  its 
own  topography  ;  and  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  most  efficieotly  tried, 
this  is  always  the  case. 

A  good  geographical  map  would  give, 
with  snflicient  oompletenefls,  all  the  lead- 
ing topographical  features  of  the  region 
explored,  delineating  with  especial  care 
those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are 
the  keys  to  the  different  formations.  It 
wonid  display  the  shape  and  position  of 
bodies  of  water,  and  show  how  the  di- 
rection of  a  stream  is  changed  and  de- 
termined by  the  accidents  of  a  broken 
and  displaced  stratification,  and  by  other 
circumstances  of  its  boundaries.  If  re- 
strained by  oaiion  walls  its  route  would 
be  angular;  down  a  steep  gradient  it 
would  be  direct;  and  in  the  level  allu- 
Tinm  near  the  sea  its  track  would  be 
tortuous  and  broken  into  bayous.  This 
map  would  distinguish  between  the 
rounded  slopes  of  a  synclinal  valley  and 
the  abrupt  sides  and  angular  cross  sec- 
tion of  an  anticlinal  cleft;  and  between 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  volcanic  rock  and 
the  eroded  angles  of  the  sand-stone.  If 
there  was  exposed  a  great  "  fault "  in  the 
stratification,  it  would  show,  it  at  a 
glanoe,  with  its  precipitous  bluff  of  ex- 
posed strata  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  its  g«ntle  declivity  of  tilted  sur- 


face rock.  And,  drawn  in  contour  lines, 
it  would  reveal,  not  only  the  heights  of 
peaks  and  passes  and  other  vertical  dis- 
tances from  plane  to  plane,  but  also  the 
various  orographic  forms,  each  of  whioh 
is  full  of  meaning  to  the  geologist. 

ECONOMICAL      USES     OP      THB      PBOP08BD 
HAFS. 

Aside  from  being  quite  indispensable 
to  a  scientific  commission,  in  the  various 
ways  that  have  been  mentioned,  these 
maps  can  be  made  a  graphic  supplement 
to  their  report  in  numerous  other  par- 
ticulars, and  can  be  made  to  embody  the 
stores  of  practical  information  which 
they  gather  incidentally  to  their  regular 
work.  Upon  it  they  can  display  the 
valleys  of  arable  land  and  the  plains 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  forests  of  tim- 
ber can  be  laid  down,  and,  from  this 
drawing,  their  areas  and  values  can  be 
closely  estimated.  Advantageous  sites 
for  colonies  can  be  noted  here.  The 
superficial  contents  of  coal-beds  and  ore- 
deposits  arc  given,  and  not  only  does  a 
geological  chart  reveal  where  the 
precious  and  useful  minerals  are,  or  may 
be  found,  but  it  also  furnishes  that  nega- 
tive information,  equally  valuable  to  the 
miner,  which  defines  to  him  the  larger 
districts  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  exist,  and  in  which,  oonsequent- 
ly,  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  search  for 
them ;  it  is  here  that  the  science  of 
paleontology  is  especially  useful.  If 
any  portion  of  the  country  lies  at  a  great 
elevation,  the  altitude  limits  of  the  vari- 
ous forma  of  vegetable  growth  may  be 
traced,  and  also  the  limits  of  the  possible 
culture  of  grain,  coffee,  cotton,  and  the 
other  principal  products.  In  this  man- 
ner the  map  is  made  a  general  statistical 
report  upon  the  value  of  the  national 
domain. 

The  economical  ends  served  by  a  work 
of  this  nature  in  the  development  and 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  cannot  be 
too  highly  esteemed.  Every  stream  of 
importance  is  surveyed,  in  all — except 
those  minor  branihes  whose  courses  can 
be  traced  in  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
stations — the  frequent  testa  for  altitude 
along  its  banks  determining  the  rapidity 
of  its  descent.  The  amount  of  water- 
power  whioh  it  represents,  and  its  value 
as  a  motor  for  machinery,  and  as  an 
agent  in  bydraulio  mining  and  diamond- 
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vaBhing.  This  profile  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vallef  also  decides  the  feasibility  of 
railways  or  other  lines  of  commnnioation 
by  this  route,  while  the  sketches  of  the 
adjaceDt  bills  show  what  room  there  is 
for  such  a  road,  and,  in  connection  with 
this,  the  geologist's  report  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  rock  or  other  ma- 
terial with  which  the  engineer  will  have 
to  contend  and  work.  In  the  snrvey  of 
a  range  of  mountains  careful  readings 
for  altitude  are  made,  not  only  on  the 
summits  of  the  peaks,  bnt  also  at  the 
passes,  or  low  depressions  in  the  divide, 
while  the  slope  of  the  descent  from  the 
summit  to  the  valley  will  be  delineated 
in  contour  lines  drawn  at  such  vertical 
distances  as  circumstances  may  require. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  contours 
will  only  approxipiate  to  their  true 
places,  yet  their  number  will  be  correct, 
and  their  positions  will  be  such  that  they 
will  give  with  sufficient  certainty  the 
various  gradients  that  occur  in  the  as- 
cent, BO  that,  by  counting  the  meters  of 
rise  for  every  kilometer  of  horizontal  ad- 
vance, as  shown  by  the  scale  of  the  map, 
the  engineer  or  oapitaltst,  in  his  distant 
office,  with  this  sheet  before  him,  can 
form  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
practicability  of  a  proposed  railway,  and 
can  select  the  most  advantageous  route 
for  the  preliminary  survey. 

The  meteorological  data  accumulated 
in  the  process  of  this  work-are  valuable, 
not  only  in  the  determination  of  the  ver- 
tical elements  of  the  survey,  but  also  as 
an  illustration  of  the  general  laws  of 
droneht  and  excessive  rainfall.  At  in- 
tervals throughout  the  country,  the  de- 
clination of  the  compass  needle  will  be 
observed,  and  will  be  published  for  the 
guidance  of  land  surveyors  who  may  not 
be  proficient  in  astronomical  observation. 
The  positions  and  supra-marine  eleva- 
tions of  all  villages,  important  fazendas, 
medicinal  and  dermal  springs,  ancient 
ruins  or  other  discoveries  in  aroheeology, 
supplies  of  water  in  a  dry  country,  or  of 
pasture  in  a  barren  district,  and  all  other 
places  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  will 
oe  determined.  The  roads  ^and  trails 
already  in  existence  will  be  surveyed 
and  mapped,  white  a  leading  object  of 
t^is  enteiprise  will  be  to  find  shorter  and 
easier  lines  of  travel.  The  explorer  who 
opens  a  new  pass  through  the  mountains 
is  a  far  greater  benefactor  to  mankind 


than  he  who  disoovers  and  names  a  con- 
spicuous peak. 

Many  of  the  national  BUrveys  of 
Europe  were  founded  on  military 
necessity,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  having 
correct  information  to  govern  the  move- 
ments of  armies  in  time  of  war  and  the 
incessant  transfer  of  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  In  some  of  these  countries  their 
early  maps  were  withheld  from  the 
citizen,  whose  taxes  had  pMd  for  their 
oonstruotion,  and  to  as  recent  a  date  as 
1667,  in  one  or  two  oases,  they  were 
kept  secret  for  use  in  some  contingent 
war.  This  argument  of  military  necessi- 
ty will  have  but  little  weight  in  Brazil, 
whose  rulers,  knowing  that  a  country 
strong  in  peace  will  also  be  strong  la 
war,  take  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
policy  of  encouraging  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  life,  as  the  surest  basis  of  nation- 
al strength.  Still  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged tbat  these  maps  would  be  of 
excellent  service  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  distant  provinces,  in  the 
transportation  of  military  supplies,  and 
in  the  garrisoning  of  frontier  posts^ 
although  the  country  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated that,  for  every  soldier  to  whom 
they  would  be  naefoJ,  a  hundred  immi- 
grants would  be  benefited  by  them. 

THE  INTENTS  OP  THIS  S3SAT. 

While  entertaining  no  wish  to  make 
this  article  popular,  in  the  ordinary  senao 
of  the  word,  I  shall  seek  to  exclude  from 
it  all  formulas,  equations  for  computa- 
tion, and  other  material,  purely  mathe- 
matical, upon  which  the  surveyor  bases 
his  work,  and  as  far  as  possible  I  shall 
avoid  those  technical  terms  which  would 
be  embarrassing  to  the  reader  who  is  not 
an  engineer.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  geographical  engineering  are  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  and  in  every 
mathematical  library  there  are  books  of 
reference  which  give  all  the  laws  and 
formulas  necessary  for  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Therefore,  nothing  would  b& 
^ned  by  their  repetition  here.  Spe- 
cialists in  geodesy,  astronomy,  and  - 
hypsometry  have  investigated  their  vari- 
ous branches,  have  published  their  re- 
sults, and  these,  in  their  purity,  ar& 
applicable  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
One,  for  instance,  has  applied  the  theory 
of  least  squares  to  geodetic  computa- 
tion;  another  has  invented  the  zenitb 
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teleaoopefor  latitade  observations;  and 
a  third  hu  traced  the  horan-  onrve  in 
the  barometric  record.  All  of  these  dis- 
coveries fall  within  tlie  comprehensive 
department  of  the  geographer,  who 
BupplementB  these  studies  by  utilizing 
their  results  in  bin  labors  in  the  field 
and  office;  or,  if  he  is  about  to  write  a 
brief  exporition  of  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphical surveying,  it  is  his  businees  to 
describe,  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
the  way  in  which  practical  application 
of  these  truths  is  made. 

Tbis  paper  will  be,  in  general,  a 
description  of  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods, the  economical  devices,  and  the 
practical  reanlts  of  a  snoceseful  geo- 
graphical sarvey,  working  in  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  the  chief  of  the 
commission  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
covering  such  areas  as  may  be  designated 
by  him  as  most  worthy  of  geological 
and  ge<^p«pbical  delineation.  I^rom 
time  to  iMoe,  as  occasion  may  offer,  and 
especially  at  the  conclusion,  the  project 
wul  be  adapted  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  propose  a 
plan  of  survey  which  will  be  applicable 
to  all  countries.  Although,  as  has  been 
stated  heretofore,  the  general  principles 
noderiying  this  kind  of  work  are  the 
same  wherever  physical  laws  prevail, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  wrinkled 
with  mountains  and  valleys  and  furrowed 
with  the  river-bed  and  caiion,  yet  there 
are  physical  conditions  peculiar  to  every 
land,  as  well  as  oircnmstances  of  area, 
population,  and  wealth,  which  reqnire 
that  it  should  have  its  own  type  of  geo- 
graphical survey,  and  not  copy  too  ex- 
actly those  of  any  other  nation. 

THB  BBST  TTPI  OF  BUBVBY  FOB  BBAZU. 

Considering  the  oircumatances  of  area, 
population  and  wealth,  it  is  evident  that 
the  national  surveys  of  Brazil  should  be 
"geographical,"  in  a  very  liberal  sense  of 
the  word;  that  is,  that  they  should  be 
oompreheusive  in  their  scope,  rapid  in 
their  execution,  and  sufficiently  accurate 
without  bein^  too  punctilious  and  too 
excessively  mmute.  Jt  is  only  within 
the  present  feneration  of  engineers,  and 
particularly  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
that  there  has  grown  up  an  important 
distinction  between  topographical  and 
geographioal  surveying,  and  even  now  it 
H  hard  to  define  the  limit  between  them. 


The  latter  is  an  outgrowth  and  extension 
of  the  former  and  aa  adaptation  of  it  to 
the  mapping  of  large  domains  at  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  money  and 
time. 

DISTINCTION  BBTWKSN  THB  OSOOB^PHEB 
AND  TOPOOBAPaxB. 

As  one  of  the  many  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  geographer  and  the 
ordinary  topographer,  we  may  mention 
that  the  former,  in  his  travels  and  sur- 
veys, accommodates  himself  to  the  roads, 
trails,  or  other  open  and  easy  routes  that 
already  exist,  and  it  is  b^t  seldom  that 
he  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  a  path 
for  his  survey  to  follow.  In  the  ascent 
of  some  mountains  it  may  be  neoessary 
to  cut  a  road,  and  in  the  measurement  of 
the  base  line  for  bis  triangulstion  he  may 
have  to  prepare  the  ground  before  him, 
but  these  are  almost  the  only  instances. 
The  topographer,  however,  in  tracing  a 
contour  line  around  the  side  of  a  mount- 
ain, or  in  making  parallel  profile  sec- 
tions of  the  land,  is  not  allowed  to  devi* 
ate  therefrom,  and  if  the  way  is  not 
clear,  he  must  wait,  perhaps  at  great  loss 
of  time,  ifntil  his  assistants  have  removed 
the  brushwood,  or  whatever  other  obsta- 
cles may  intervene  ;  in  this  respect  he 
resembles  the  railway  engineer.  Again, 
in  the  selection  of  the  stations  for  his 
triangulation,  the  geographer  makes  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  mountains 
of  a  conntry  as  he  finds  them,  generally 
accepting  them  as  they  occur;  though 
tbeir  arrangement,  it  may  be  confessed 
here,  is  not  always  in  snob  well-condi- 
tioned triangles  as  be  would  desire.  The 
topographer,  on  the  contrary,  delays  liis 
work  by  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
stations  where  natural  points  are  lacking, 
and  by  the  erection  of  artificial  signals 
on  those  mountain  tops  which  the  former 
observes  without  sncn  aid.  •     ' 

In  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the 
topographer's  notes  are  so  numerous  and 
in  such  detail  that  it  may  require  several 
centimetres  of  map  to  represent  one  kilo- 
metre of  the  earth's  surface;  while  to 
the  geographer,  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
general  shape  of  a  mountain-spur,  the 
approximate  width  of  a  valley,  and  the 
more  important  bends  of  a  stream,  s 
scale  of  one  centimetre  to  several  kilo- 
metres  may  be  sufficiently  large  for  the 
portrayal  of  the  earth  as  be  finds  it.  But 
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it  will  also  be  observed,  by  an  eoonomi- 
cal  eovemment,  that  while  the  typo- 
grapher coDSQmes  several  years  in  the 
survey  of  a  thoDsaod  square  kilometres, 
the  geographer  will  obtain  a  very  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  thousands  of 
kilometres  in  one  year.  And,  in  general, 
the  superior  accuracy,  or  rather  detail,  of 
the  former,  is  purchased  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  so  great  that 
only  the  older  and  wealthier  nations 
oan  afford  the  investment;  while  I  hope 
to  demonstrate  that  the  geographer's  re- 
sults are  Buffioiently  complete  for  the 
needs  of  Brazil. 

THE  GEOGSAPHEB'S  PBOFESSION. 

The  geographer's  work  is  a  peculiar 
and  difficult  one,  and  one  for  which  his 
ideas  must  become  enlarged  by  a  special 
training.  This  is  a  branch  of  our  pro- 
fession for  which  no  training-school  pre- 
pares its  student  and  no  teit-beok  yet 
published  can  inBtrnot  him.  This  ia  & 
field  in  which  the  experienced  topo- 
graphical engineer,  fresh  from  his  labors 
on  park  and  landscape,  or  on  the  detailed 
Bnrveys  of  thickly  populated  Europe, 
finds  himself  unhandy  and  inoompetent, 
for  much  of  the  experience  and  tradition 
that  he  brings  with  him  is  an  incubus 
to  retard  him.  To  become  efficient  in 
this  new  service  he  must  forget  much  of 
the  rule  and  rontine  that  he  has  learned, 
and  accustom  himself  to  taking  broad 
and  bird's-eye  views  of  the  country. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  he  mnst 
make  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  pride  to 
overlook  and  neglect  much  that  is  near 
at  hand,  and  remember  that,  although  a 
mole-hill  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  sub- 
tends a  greater  visual  angle  than  a 
mountain  as  many  miles  away,  yet  it  is 
the  mountain,  and  not  the  mole  hill,  that 
deserves  delineation  upon  bis  map. 
Hithecto  he  has  been  local  and  narrow  m 
his  range;  he  must  now  become  geodetic, 
else  he  will  accumulate  a  mass  of  minu- 
ti«e,  whose  representation  would  be  in- 
finitesimal on  a  map  of  the  proposed 
scale,  and  which  ia  hence  but  an  inoum- 
brance  to  his  books,  and  even  worse  than 
cumbersome,  inasmuch  as  its  presence 
excludes  Other  and  more  valuable  data. 
In  shor^  the  topographer  considers  the 
earth  minntely,  and  with  a  microcosmic 
view,  but  the  geographer  is  a  man  of  no 
such  narrow  horizon,  and  triune  himself 


to  look  upon  it  as  a  macrocosm,  ot  gre 
world. 

THE   INBTBTTUEHTS  TTSBn. 

Of  scarcely  secondary  importance 
the  men  of  a  geographical  corps,  are  t' 
instruments  with  which  they  shall  «or 
The  tools  which  have  been  devised  fort 
ordinary  surveys  of  land  and  landsca 
must  be  left  at  home  with  the  slow  ai 
tedious  method  from  which  they  cann 
be  divorced.  In  a  work  of  geographi( 
extent  the  spirit-level,  chain,  and  tall 
pins  are  ont  of  place,  and  whosoev 
making  accuracy  his  plea,  attempts  to 
trodnoe  them  there,  will  find  his  c 
ends  defeated  by  them.  Once  upon 
time,  for  instance,  au  engineer  was 
trusted  with  the  survey  of  a  laige  tn 
of  new  country.  A  certain  sum 
money  and  a  limited  period  of  time  wi 
given  to  him,  a  stated  area  of  territt 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  in  return  1 
authorities  expe  'ted  of  him  the  most 
curate  and  impartially  complete  n 
that  his  means  would  allow. 

The  time  and  resources  granted  1: 
would  permit  him  to  touch  the  coun 
but  lightly  and  by  swift  marches,  but 
this  was  intended  to  be  only  a  reconm 
sance,  nothing  more  was  expected  of  1 
than  to  trace  the  conformation  of 
land  in  a  general  way.  He  was 
honest  and  conscientious  engineer,  i 
so  great  was  his  zeal  for  accuracy, 
nicety  rather,  that  he  was  acrnpulous 
a  fault  He  abnaed  the  maxim  wh 
says  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
ia  worth  doing  well.  For  determin 
the  altitude  of  stations  along  the  ro 
he  used  the  spirit-level,  and  their  in' 
mediate  distances  were  found  by  sts 
measurements,  which  system,  thoi 
considered  incautiously  rapid  in  topof 
phy,  is  too  laggardly  slow  for  the 
dinary  purposes  of  geography.  In  i 
manner  he  crossed  nis  territoiy  wit 
few  lines  of  march  whose  profiles  w 
as  trustworthy  as  those  of  a  railway  i 
vey,  and  far  more  accurate  than  the  p 
lie  interest  demanded,  while  betw 
them  there  were  large  areas  antouc 
and  unseen,  and  of  theae  the  put 
whose  aeent  he  was,  had  oommiasio 
him  to  ODtain  information.  The  fai 
of  this  engineer  was  a  common  one; 
neglected  to  distribute  his  reooa 
fairly  and  imparUally,  and  while  bal 
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his  map  is  reliable  the  other  half  is  oon- 
jeoturaL 

It  would  be  too  loDg  a  task  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  all  the  instrameDts  need 
in  gec^rraphioal  work,  or  to  rehearse  all 
of  the  devices  employed  in  its  proBcca- 
tion;  however,  the  most  necessary  and 
DOvel  features  will  be  noticed  here.  At 
the  bads  of  the  work  is  the  transit,  or 
theodolite,  which,  with  compass-needle 
attached,  is  the  engineer's  constant  com- 
panion, without  which  hia  oconpatton  is 
gone,  no  matter  in  what  field  hia  labor 
may  lie.  As  an  appurtenance  to  thia, 
not  the  ohain  nor  the  stadia,  but  the 
odometer  wheel,  has  become  the  reoog- 
nized  means  of  linear  mensaration  in  the 
Mrvey  of  streams  and  the  determination 
of  those  distances  of  rotite  and  detour 
which  are  so  aseful  in  filling  in  a  trian- 
gulation  chart.  Instead  of  the  level,  the 
cistern  barometer  gives  the  heights  of 
monatains,  mines,  passes,  oampa,  vil- 
lagea,  and  other  important  positions, 
while  the  aneroid  barometer,  portable  as 
a  watch,  and  as  easilj  read,  will  tell  the 
altitude  of  minor  points  and  give  with 
anffioient  cloaeness  the  data  from  which 
may  be  plotted  the  profile  of  the  odome- 
ter's itinerancy. 


These  are  the  three  classes  of  instru- 
menta  that  are  indiepenaahle;  the  purely 
geoaraphiosl  party  required  to  use  them 
need  consist  of  but  three  men,  the  en- 
gineer, the  meteorologist,  and  the 
odometer  recorder.  To  this  corps  it 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  a  fourth 
member  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  the  en- 
gineer, and,  by  personal  obervation  and 
experience  acquire  that  facility  in    tke 

traoUce  of  his  profession  which  will  fit 
im,  Id  the  course  of  a  brief  period  of 
trainiDg,  for  the  responuble  position 
above  him.  Such  a  person  shonld  al- 
ready have  the  theoretical  edacation  of 
an  engineer,  and  gome  skill  in  drawing. 
If  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  this  ad- 
dition to  the  corps,  i(  is  well  to  choose 
as  an  odometer  recorder  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  aoqairements  stated  above, 
and  to  consider  that  position,  whose 
appertaining  dnties  are  light,  as  prepar- 
atory to  the  grade  of  engineer.  As  for 
the  metaoroh>gist,  hia  la  an  intricate 
soienee  which  oonnot  be   stadied   too 


thoroughly,  and  barometric  hypaometry, 
shonld  be  regarded  as  a  profeaaion  quite 
diatinct  from  the  engineer's,  although 
necessarily  subordinate  to  it. 

The  various  duties  involved  in  the 
measurement  of  the  base-line,  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  may  demand  the 
services  of  a  larger  body  of  men  than 
this,  but,  once  in  the  field,  any  addition 
to  the  above  number,  except  aa  muleteers 
and  aervanta,  will  be  superfluous,  as  far 
aa  the  geographical  work  is  concerned. 
One  surveyor  can  see  as  far  as  two,  and 
one  man  is  able  to  take  note  of  all  of  the 
country  visible  from  his  route  of  travel. 
No  axemen  are  needed,  for  if  there  ia  a 
tree  in  the  way,  the  line  rauat  yield  to 
the  tree;  the  resultant  error  will  be  trif- 
ling and  will  not  be  apparent  in  a  map 
which  represents  several  kilometres  of 
territory  on  one  centimetre  of  space. 
Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  rod- 
men,  with  rods  of  two  taints  for  mi- 
crometer measurements  or  one  target  for 
levels,  who  would  retard  the  corps  by 
the  long  delays  con  sequent  upon  their 
transfer  from  the  stations  in  the  rear  to 
those  in  advance.  This  party  travela  as 
a  unit,  moving  as  fast  as  its  animals  can 
walk,  and  is  never  broken,  a  considera- 
tion which  is  of  value  in  a  country  of 
hostile  people. 

Of  course  the  scope  of  the  work  may 
require  the  service  of  a  great  number  of 
profession^  men,  but  its  best  progress 
demands  that  they  shoald  be  divided 
into  corps  of  the  above  size,  which  shall 
work  in  concord  and  under  one  general 
head.  This  director  will  assign  to  each 
party  its  territory  for  the  season,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  these  areas,  the  va- 
rious engineers  will  make  rendezvoua 
from  time  to  time,  as  oironmstances  may  • 
admit,  with  their  neighbors  of  the  ad- 
joining fields,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganization,  exchange  and  isane  of 
material,  and  especially  for  the  compari-. 
son  of  aketohes  and  geodetic  data,  so  as 
to  insure  the  proper  union  of  their  sev- 
eral schemes  of  triangulation.  In  order 
to  make  the  different  syatems  of  trian- 
gles interlock  in  one  grand  plan,  the 
observer  will  frequently  be  onliged  to 
read  angles  to  stations  which  lie  on  an 
adjaoent  diatriot,  and  which  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  his  co-laborera  for  the  purpose 
of  reciprocal  observations.  It  ia  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  shoald  meet  in 
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ocoaaional  oonferenoe    for    the    mutaal 
identification  of  those  atatiooB. 
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-Onided  by  these  thooKhtB,  let  us  an{)- 
poae  that  we  have  oompleted  our  organi- 
zation for  a  season  in  the  field,  and  that 
we  are  now  Od  the  ground  ready  for 
Tork,  at  the  place  seleuted  as  the  initinl 
point  of  the  survey.  As  with  all  snrveys, 
this  one  will  be  execated  from  stations, 
meanine  thereby  any  points  at  which  a 
tripod  is  planted  and  an  instrument  ad- 
insted,  angles  are  read  and  sketches  may 
oe  made.  Of  these  we  shall  occupy 
foar  orders,  of  which,  in  importance,  and 
consequently  in  accuracy,  the  astronomi- 
cal is  first.  Then  comes  the  geodetic,  or 
trangulation  station;  the  topographical 
station,  so  designated  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience; and,  finally,  the  odometrio,  or 
route  station.  In  addition  to  the  ends 
which  they  are  especially  intended  to 
serve,  each  of  these  will  be  a  meteorologi- 
cal station  as  well.  These  five  classes, 
with  the  incidental  details  pertinent  to 
them,  will  now  be  considered  in  the 
order  named. 

THS  ABTBONOHICAI.  STATION. 

Since  the  positions  determined  by  tri- 
angnlatioD,  or  other  system  of  snrvey  in 
which  terrestrial  objects  alone  are  con- 
sidered, are  only  relative  to  each  other 
and  to  the  first  station  occupied,  it  is 
evident  that  a  map  may  be  icompleted, 
which,  in  itself,  will  have  all  of  the  ex- 
actness of  perfect  truth,  but  whose  plaoe 
on  a  projected  surface  of  the  globe  will 
still  be  uncertain.  A  map  of  a  conti- 
nent may  be  made,  and  this  may  be  of 
great  nse  in  the  gnidance  of  travelers 
across  the  continent,  and  for  the  local 
information  of  its  inhabitants,  but  still 
it  does  not  play  its  proper  part  in  the 
grand  plan  of  this  earth's  geography,  and 
define  the  sitnation  of  this  land  relative 
to  the  other  continents  of  the  earth, 
until  it  is  bound  into  place  by  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels,  which  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  structore  of  geography. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  adjnst  onr  map, 
when  made,  into  its  trne  place,  we  must 
have  the  absolute  determination  of  one 
or  more  of  its  positions. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  finding 
the  absolute  position  of  an  object  on  the 
earth,  and  that  is  by  going  neyond  the 
earth,  consnlting  the  stars,  and  ascei^ 


taising  its  place  relative  to  them.  Hav 
ing  two  triaogulation  stations  tbu 
located,  the  whole  chart  becomes  ad 
justed  to  its  place.  Or,  having  the  lati 
tnde  and  longitnde  of  onr  initial  poin 
and  the  astronomical  azimuth  of  a  sid 
of  a  triangle  leading  from  this  origin,  tb 
former  serves  to  pin  the  plot  to  the  pn 
jected  map,  and  the  latter  is  inBtrDmen 
al  in  orienting  it  into  the  area  to  whit 
it  belongs. 

POSITION  OF  THE    ASTBONOUICAL  STATIO 

For  every  base-line  measured  ai 
developed  there  shonld  be  an  astronon 
cal  station  occupied,  and  as  a  matter 
convenience  and  co-operation  they  shou 
be  in  the  same  vicinity,  although  it 
not  necessary  that  the  station  should 
directly  over  either  end  of  the  bai 
Indeed,  owing  to  great  exposure 
the  wind,  or  to  inconvenience  of  a 
proach,  it  may  not  be  found  practical 
to  locate  the  astronomical  station  at  a 
of  the  points  of  the  triangulation  syate 
or,  to  secure  proximity  to  the  telegra] 
whose  office  may  be  hidden  in  the  he: 
of  a  town,  or  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
may  be  so  secluded  as  to  be  quite 
visible  from  those  points. 

If  so,  it  mav  be  easily  coooeoted  w 
them  bv  running  a  careful  linear  sur^ 
from  the  astronomical  station  to 
nearest  geodetic  station.  If,  owing 
the  disadvantageous  natore  of 
ground,  or  other  obstacles  in  the  waj 
may  be  impossible  to  measure  the  ' 
tance  directly  between  these  two  poi 
the  engineer  can  connect  them  b; 
broken  line,  reading  at  the  aatronoiu 
station  the  angle  between  the  meri^ 
mark,  already  fixed  by  the  astronoi 
and  the  direction  of  his  first  course, 
afterwards  referring  the  direction  of  ( 
measured  section  of  his  traverse  to 
immediately  preceding.  From  these 
suits  he  calculates,  in  meters,  the  di 
ence  of  latitude  and  departure  betv 
the  two  points,  and  then,  transforn 
the  meters  into  seconds  of  arc,  he  c 

Eutea  their  difference  of  latitude 
>ngitade. 

NimBBB  OF  ASTBONOiaOAL  STATION 

For  a  commission  of  moderate  siz< 
eluding  one,  two,  or  three  engine< 
corps,  the  triangular  development  of 
base  will  cover  as  much  territory  at 
be   surveyed   by  them  in  a  single 
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paign,  aod  therefore  one  aitrODOmicail 
position  ft  Be&Bon  is  all  that  tfaie  survey 
would  require  during  the  first  year  or 
two  of  its  organization.  Aseries  of  ob- 
BcnatioDS  extending  throagh  a  couple  of 
weelcs,  in  favorable  weather,  or  through 
a  month  at  the  farthest,  will  determine 
the  geogrsphical  co-ordinates  of  our 
point  of  departure.  These  can  be  made 
by  the  astroDomer  while  the  engineers 
are  measuring  the  base-line  and  develop- 
ing the  same,  the  director  is  perfecting 
his  arrangements,  and  the  purveyors  are 
preparing  and  distributing  the  supplies, 
iuBtmments,  and  all  of  those  numerous 
articles  of  equipment  which  are  the  fur- 
niture of  a  scientific  field  season.  At 
the  same  time,  the  meteorolo^st,  by  a 
set  of  hourly  barometric  and  psychro- 
metrio  readings  accumulates  data  whose 
digest  will  give  the  vertical  co-ordinate 
of  this  place  with  the  possible  error  of  a 
very  few  feet,  and  this  completes  the  de- 
termination of  its  position  with  reference 
to  a  system  of  co-ordinates  whose  origin 
is  at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  point 
where  the  first  meridian  crosses  the 
equator. 

For  so  short  an'  annual  term  of  service 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  keep  an  as- 
tronomer constantly  in  commission,  nor, 
at  present,  might  it  be  well  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  the  costly  and  elaborate  in- 
struments requisite  for  the  best  astro- 
nomical observation,  provided  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Observatory 
could  be  secured  and  an  astronomer 
could  be  detailed  from  there  for  that 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  gratification 
to  be  derived  from  the  warranted  excel- 
lence of  the  results  which  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  skilled  assistants  of  that 
institution,  this  corporation  would  be  a 
matter  of  economy  to  the  Government, 
and  also,  what  is  especially  to  be  desired 
between  any  two  scientific  bodies,  a 
means  of  friendly  relation  and  inter- 
change of  information  which  would  cer- 
tainly prove  of  mutual  value. 

ASTBOMOMICAL  METHODS. 

For  the  determination  of  the  latitude 
of  oar  poiut  of  outfit  the  zenith  tele 
scope  would  be  used;  while  the  longitudf 
would  be  found  by  the  telegraphic  ex- 
change of  time  signals,  a  method  which 
has  lately  been  so  successfully  introduced 
by  the  Astronomioal  Commission.     The 


present  wide-spread  extension  of  lines 
of  electric  telegraph  within  the  borders 
of  Brazil  is  especially  favorable  for  a 
survey  of  this  nature,  whose  longitudes 
woald  be  based  upon  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  the  national  observatory. 
The  lines  along  the  coast  afford  a  gen- 
eral connection  with  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  while, 
by  the  numerous  branches  which  acoom- 
pany  the  railways  into  the  interior,  points 
which  lie  far  to  the  inland  could  be  re- 
ferred to  the  meridian  of  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  communication 
by  cable  with  the  observatories  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  engineer 
need  not  be  confined  to  any  unfavorable 
locality  in  the  selection  of  the  ground 
for  his  base  line,  nor  need  the  chief  of 
the  commission  be  restricted  in  his  choice 
of  areas  to  be  surveyed.  From  the 
railways  either  constructed  or  contem- 
plated it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
reach  any  of  the  settled  portions  of 
Brazil  without  seriously  overtasking  the 
accuracy  of  the  triangnlation,  and,  if  it 
were  required  to  carry  the  survey  still 
farther,  longitudes  determined  by  the 
method  of  moon-culminations  would  be 
sufficiently  exact  for  the  less  important 
regions  beyond.   > 

OKIQIN   OF  TBK   TRIANQUI.ATION. 

An  inland  survey,  based  upon  trigono- 
metrical methods,  progresses  moat  suc- 
cessfully from  au  initial  source  concen- 
trically outwards.  The  most  fortunate 
location  for  the  initial  line  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  some  broad  valley  or  intevmontane 
plateau,  whose  level  expanse  offers  fair 
ground  for  the  measurement  of  the  base, 
and  whose  open  field  is  favorable  for  the 
gradual  and  symmetrical  development 
i  of  the  same  until  it  shall  reach  the  lines 
of  the  remotest  triangles,  in  which  it  be- 
comes a  metrical  standard  for  finding 
their  length.  In  an  extensive  survey, 
lasting  for  years  and  covering  broad  ter- 
ritory, a  series  of  bases  are  indispensa- 
ble. These  act  as  checks  upon  each 
other,  and  the  net-works  of  triangles 
emanating  therefrom  are  dovetailed  into 
each  other,  and,  in  their  adjustment  to 
fit,  each  to  each,  what  little  error  they 
may  have  accumulated  is  reduced  to  a 


For  instance,  on  each  side  of  a  range 
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of  mountains  there  is  an  open  basin.  In 
each  of  these  an  astronomical  station  is 
established  and  a  base  is  measured.  On 
the  comb  of  the  intervening  sierra,  one- 
hundred  miles  apart,  stand  two  pre-emi- 
nent mountain  peaks.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  of  each  of  these,  with  the 
distance  between  them,  is  determined 
from  the  two  origins  independently. 
They  check  each  other,  verifying,  in 
their  agreement,  the  accuracy  of  both 
systems,  or  showing  by  their  disagree- 
ment that  there  is  an  error  somewhere, 
and  the  long  line,  drawn  by  the  labor- 
saving  appliances  of  trigonometry, 
through  a  hundred  kilometres  of  aerial 
route,  a  thousand  meters  above  the  val- 
leys and  chasms  which  it  spans,  is  now 
ready  to  be  used  as  a  new  base  in  the 
priniary  triangnlation. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  favorable 
locality  for  the  source  of  a  triangulation 
immediately  upon  the  sea-ahore,  as  there, 
unless  there  are  islands  in  the  adjacent 
oceui,  one  side  of  the  field  is  quite  open 
and  affords  no  stations  to  be  occupied. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  objeolio'ta  it  would 
seem  best  to  measure  a  succession  of 
bases  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
thence  develop  them  westward.  A  tri- 
angulation is  always  most  accurate  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  origin,  and  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  remote  from  its 
Initial  ground  it  becomes  less  reliable, 
owing  not  only  to  the  continued  multi- 
plication of  the  original  error  of  the 
base,  but  also  to  the  accumulation  of  in- 
accuracy, and  mistake*  from  other 
sources.  Now,  the  population  of  Brazil 
is  thickest  along  the  sea,  and  thence,  into 
the  interior,  at  least  in  many  provincee, 
it  gradually  thins  out.  The  importance 
of  the  countrr  and  the  necessity  of 
having  truthful  maps  correspond  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  most  interesting  geology 
of  Brazil  is  on  the  sea-board,  and, 
furthermore,  the  important  considera- 
tion that  the  coast  of  a  country,  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  demands  a  more 
rigorous  geographical  determination  than 
the  inteiior,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
triangulation  upon  which  this  delineation 
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depends  should  not  originate  too  far 
away.  In  a  general  survey  of  Brazil, 
therefore,  the  first  series  of  Bstronomics) 
stations  and  bases  should  be  eBtablished, 
if  not  upon  the  sea-shore  itself,  at  least 
upon  the  first  plateaus  that  are  encount- 
ered between  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
land. 

posrroH  OF  tuk  base-uhb. 
In  its  direction  and  position  the  base- 
line should  bear  jndicioas  relations  with 
certain  hills,  knolls,  corners  of  terraces, 
or  other  prominent  elevations  in  the  vi- 
cinity, which  may  be  selected  as  sites 
for  the  stations  to  be  occupied  in  its  de- 
velopment. The  plans  for  its  expansion, 
matured  before  its  position  is  selected, 
should  include  two  prominent  peaks  in 
the  horizon,  remote  from  the  origin  and 
from  each  other,  whose  distance  apart 
this  measured  length  will  be  instrnmeDtai 
in  determining.  Theground  upon  wbicl: 
it  ia  to  be  measured,  should  be  as  smootl: 
and  bare  as  possible.  It  should  be  fret 
from  brush,  tall  grsss,  or  other  vegeta 
tion,  and  also  from  hillocks  and  gulcbee 
which  are  serious  impediments  to  a  worl 
of  delicate  mensuration.  Whether  it  i 
level  or  not,  provided  its  slope  be  grac 
ual  and  even,  is  of  secondary  importance 
as  corrections  may  be  easily  applied  t 
cancel  the  effect  of  its  gradients. 

],ENQTH   OF  THE  BASE. 

The  length  of  the  base  may  vary  fro 
two  to  ten  kilometres.  In  the  opinii 
of  many  engineers  more  than  four  kil 
metres  of  measured  lengtlf  is  zeal  go 
astray,  for  the  advantages  of  aocura 
gained  by  such  excess  would  be  obtain 
more  easily  by  devoting  the  extra  tii 
to  a  more  elaborate  tngonometrioal  ' 
velopment.  No  arbitrary  rule  can 
applied  here,  however.  All  must  dep< 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  ? 
will  consider  his  surroundioga,  anc 
they  are  favorable  for  a  slow  and  \ 
gresstve  development,  a  short  base 
answer,  but  if  be  is  obliged  to  carry 
triangulation  from  the  base  stationt 
the  distant  mountains  by  an  abi 
transition,  a  longer  one  will  be  requi 
to  prevent  too  great  acntenesa  in  tl 
remote  angles. 

IHBTBIJlfBIlT  OF  HSASUBBaCSNTT. 

Since  rapidity,  as  well  as  aoour&o 
an  object,  we  use  a  steel  tape,  ten  01 
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teen  metres  in  lengtb,  as  a  measnring 
aoit.  In  the  swivel  at  one  end  of  this 
there  is  a  thermometer  which  telle  the 
beat  to  which  the  tape  is  subjected  at 
any  time;  there  is  also  a  micrometer 
screw,  by  which  it  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  in  compenaatioii  for  any  possi- 
ble change  of  temperature;  and  tnere  is 
a  dynamometer  attached  to  govern  the 
tension  applied,  which  should  amount  to 
three  or  four  kilograms,  bein^  at  every 
application  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  orig- 
inal test  for  length,  to  which  the  tape 
was  subjected. 

Thus,  as  this  apparatus  is  applied,  in 
the  process  of  measurement,  it  is  under 
a  constant  strain,  which  preserves  it 
from  the  error  from  sagging,  to  which 
all  flexible  cords  are  liable,  and  its  length 
is  always  correoted  to  meet  the  oontrao- 
tiOD  and  ezpauMon  which  the  metal  is 
constantly  undergoing  as  the  tempera* 
tore  varies.  Should  this  micrometer  be 
but  incompletely  graduated,  so,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  be  adjustable  only  for  every 
five  or  ten  degrees  of  thermometric 
ohaoge,  or  shouM  it  even  be  wanting 
entirely,  very  good  results  can  still  be 
obtained  with  the  steel  tape  by  reading 
the  thermometer  at  every  application, 
and,  in  the  final  computations  for  length, 
tnaking  the  necessary  temperature  cor- 
rections. Used  carefully  and  with  intel- 
ligence, this  inalrument  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  geograph- 
ical survey,  and,  io  the  hands  of  oonsci- 
entiooB  and  interested  observers,  it  is 
capable  of  results  that  are  very  near  the 
ezaoi  truth;  the  error  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  centimeter  for  every  kilometer 
of  measured  distance. 

ICETROD  OF  HBABDBSWRNT. 

Tbe  mensuration  may  be  made 
wooden  plugs,  with  smooth,  flat  upper 
sarfaoes.  These  are  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground  along  the  alignment  at  inter- 
vals equal  to  the  length  of  the  tape,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  project  above  tbe 
earth  sufficiently  to  permit  this  cord  to 
swing  clear  of  all  inequalities  in  the 
■uiface,  or  other  obstaoles  between  the 
two  stations.  Or,  instead  of  these,  little 
■tools  of  plank  maj  be  used;  these 
■honld  have  short,  pomted  iron  legs,  to 
he  forced  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  hold 
the  wooden  block  firmly  in  position. 
When  aU  things  are  ready  a  distance 


of  one  or  two  kilometers  can  be  meas- 
ured in  one  day.  But,  on  account  of  any 
possible  inefficiency  in  the  compensation 
for  temperature,  and  also  because  even 
the  best  assistants  are  liable  to  a  per* 
sonal  equation  in  sticking  the  marking 
pin,  some  invariably  inserting  it  to  the 
right  of  perpendicular,  and  others  the 
reverse,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
measured  several  times,  and  by  different 
persons,  and  a  mean  of  the  results  taken. 
Then  it  should  be  leveled,  in  order  that 
each  tape-length  may  be  corrected  for 
its  gradient,  which  is  done  by  a  simple 
trigonometric  process,  and  finally  it  is 
reduced  to  its  corresponding  concentric 
arc  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use  in  |he  system  of  triangu- 
lation. 

TH&  ASTBOIIOMtCAL  BASE, 

The  method  of  base-measurement  by 
astronomical  observation  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  geo^aphical  surveying, 
but  this  process  will  be  noticed  here 
only  sufficiently  to  point  out  the  serious 
objections  that  there  are  to  its  use. 
Having  tbe  latitudes  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  base  and  the  azimuth  of  one  from 
the  other,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  com- 
pute their  distance  apart.  This  seems  to 
afford  an  economy  of  labor  over  the 
former  method  thatr  involves  the  determ- 
ination of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  first  station,  the  azimuth  of  the  vase- 
line, and  its  length  by  direct  measure- 
ment; this  one  requires  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitnde  of  the 
first  station,  the  azimuth  of  the  base- 
line, and  the  latitude  of  the  second 
station.  The  latter  ie  apparently  the 
simpler  and  shorter  task,  and  since  both 
metnods  are  baaed  upon  astronomical 
observation  they  would  appear  to  be 
equally  reliable.     But  they  are  not. 

Experience  has  long  since  taught  the 
scientific  world  that  the  probable  error 
of  any  ordinary  astronomical  result  is 
several  meters  at  the  very  least,  and  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  put  absolute  reliance  in 
those  reports  which  give  a  latitude  down 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second, 
^ow,  in  that  system  of  triangulatioD 
whose  position  is  based  upon  the  astro- 
nomical determination  of  one  point  only, 
an  error  of  a  few  meters  in  tne  latitudo 
of  that  point  will  not  do  material  injury. 
It  will  simply  displace  the  enUre  trian- 
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gulation  scheme,  as  a  whole,  M  much  to 
the  norlL  or  the  south,  while,  since  the  I 
length  of  the  base,  or  measuring  unit  of 
the  proportions  of  this  scheme,  was 
accarately  fonnd,  there  will  be  no  error 
In  these  proportions.  But,  in  the  astro- 1 
nomlcal  measurement  of  a  base,  suppose  | 
its  two  terminal  points  to  be  in  their 
most  favorable  position,  that  is,  on  the  i 
same  meridian.  The  latitude  determina- 1 
tion  of  the  sonthem  station  places  it: 
floveral  meters  too  far  to  the  south  of| 
its  true  position;  that  of  the  other,  per- 
hap)!,  makes  it  an  equal  distance  too  far 
to  the  north.  Hence  it  follows  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  length  of  the 
base  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  astro- 
nomical errors,  and  this,  in  the  develop- 
ment, is  multiplied  alRiost  indefinitely, 
being  repeated  in  any  side  of  triangle  as 
often  as  the  length  of  the  base  is  con- 
tained in  the  length  of  that  line.  This 
is  supposing  the  base  to  be  an  arc  of 
meridian;  the  greater  its  divergence 
from  the  meridian,  the  more  seriously, 
for  obvious  reasons,  will  an  error  in  the 
astronomical  determination  affect  the 
length  of  the  base.  An  astronomical 
base-line,  therefore,  should  only  be  used 
when  there  are  difficulties  which  make  a 
direct  measurement  impossible. 

TIIB  DKVKI.OPMENT   OF  TlfS   BASE. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, oeouring,  perhapB,  on  the  level  1 
surface  of  the  plain,  it  will  he  found 
necessary  to  use  artificial  signals.  Great 
tripods  of  frame-work,  ten  or  fifteen 
meters  high,  are  constructed,  leaving  I 
ample  space  within  for  the  observer  and  : 
his  instrnment.  In  erecting  these,  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  legs  of  i 
the  tripod  interfere  with  the  view  to- 1 
wards  any  of  the  proposed  triangulation  , 
stations.  Each  of  the  signals  terminates 
at  the  summit  with  a  flag-staS,  to  which 
voluminous  folds  of  white  muslin  are 
nailed,  while  the  body  of  the  steeple  is 
wrap|)ed  with  the  same  material  and 
decked  with  hiose  tatters  and  streamers, 
which,  by  their  ceaseless  Sutter  in  the 
wind,  offer  occasionally  a  surface  from 
which  the  light  is  reflected  to  the  eye  of 
the  distant  observer.  The  same  purpose 
may  sometimes  be  better  served  hy  the 
use  of  glittering  sheets  of  tin,  or  by  a 
cone  of  the  same  materiaL  These  meth- 
ods all  have  one  very  great  advantage 


over  the  more  accurate  heliotrope 
is,  they  are  always  in  position,  and 
for  observationa  to  oe  directed 
them  at  any  time.  The  use  of  tl 
fleeting  mirror,  however,  unless  the 
a  nuniber  of  heliotropea  in  the  flel 
volves  the  loss  of  much  time,  as  tl 
strument  is  transferred  from  one  I 
other  of  the  neighboring  stations. 

The  development  stations  shou 
erected  in  conspicuous  places,  on 
ground  or  the  salient  angles  of  I 
that  the  observtr  may  know  wh< 
direct  his  instrument  in  searchii 
tfaem,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  t( 
out  the  faint  glint  of  a  few  yai 
muslin  on  the  broad  light  surface  o. 
mote  plain.  As  the  developmem 
tinues  and  climbs  from  the  foot-hill 
the  high  and  peaked  mountains, 
natural  points  are  sharp  and  di 
enough,  being  projected  against  tl 
beyond,  and  the  labor  of  station-bu 
ceases,  except  in  cases  that  are  vei 
favorable. 

True,  this  triangulation  by  n 
points  is  not  so  precise  as  it  is  in 
geodetic  surveys,  and  especially  : 
surveys  of  coasts,  where  even  the 
of  the  conical  signal  is  considen 
important  an  element  of  error  to  b 
lected ;  nor  is  it  wise  that  it  should 
for  a  faiflt  of  a  few  meters  in  tlK 
tion  of  a  mountain-top  in  the  remi 
terior  of  Brazil,  located  by  this  | 
at  present  of  no  practical  conseq 
and  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  pu 
an  accuracy  imperceptibly  greate 
this  by  an  expenditure  that  would 
times  exceed  the  cost  of  this  metl 
survey.  Considering  a  mountaii 
land-mark  by  which  travelers  are  n 
of  their  place  and  are  guided  as  tl 
it  will  be  seen  that,  to  men  who 
by  land,  a  small  fraction  of  a  kiir 
in  latitude  and  longitude,  is  a  di' 
which  they  cannot  notice;  to  thi^ 
I  ger  at  sea,  however,  the  exact  site 
'  sunken  rock  which  he  shuns  stio 
'  known  to  him,  in  order  that  he  m 
tainly  avoid  it.  This  is  why  tin 
survey,  in  most  countries,  preceth 
of  the  inland  in  the  degree  of  ai' 
which  characterises  it,  as  well  as 
amount  of  expense  which  attends 

TRIANGCTLATION  BY  NATl'BAI.  PI 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  bowevi 
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the  me  of  nataral  points  in  triangulstion 
necesesrily  involvea  a  Berions  acoumuU- 
tion  of  error.  In  general,  the  engineer, 
looking  from  one  etatioD  to  the  next,  can 
readily  corer,  vith  the  thioknees  of  the 
Bpider-line  of  hie  instrumeDt,  the  .highest 
gronnd  of  the  distant  mountain,  and 
that  point  is  selected  as  a  correlative 
station,  because  that  is  the  spot  which 
can  be  moBt  easily  identified,  either  from 
a  diataaoe,  or  upon  the  ground  itself. 
If  thia  place  is  nncertain,  as  where  there 
are  a  number  of  pinnacles  of  equal  alti- 
tnde,  or  not  sufficiently  prominent,  as  in 
a  plateau  summit,  some  peculiar  object, 
as  a  solitary  tree,  or  an  isolated  boulder, 
should  be  chosen  as  a  center  upon  which 
to  sight.  If  the  profile  of  the  mountain 
has  Ent  little  cnrvatnre,  its  culminating 
point  is  usually  determiued  by  a  pile  of 
rock,  a  dump  of  vegetation,  or  other 
body  upon  its  crest,  which,  although  it 
may  not  be  distinctly  visible  from  a  dis- 
tauce,  yet  has  the  eSeot  of  increasing 
the  apparent  altitude  at  that  precise 
locality.  In  the  same  way  the  useful- 
ness of  a  monument  of  rook,  which  a 
party  sbonld  always  leave  behind  it 
upon  a  moantun,  as  a  signal  to  look 
l)ack  npOD,  does  not  terminate  at  that 
distance  at  which  it  becomes  apparently 
invisible.  The  eye  will  still  be  im- 
pressed with  the  superior  elevation  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

If  the  round  top  of  a  mountain  is  per- 
fectly bare,  and  offers  none  of  these  ac- 
ddental  aids  to  the  observer,  it  is  well 
for  him,  in  reading  his  first  angle  to  it,  to 
keep  the  horizontal  cross-wire  tangent  to 
the  surface,  while  he  makes  a  careful 
and  deliberate  search  for  its  highest 
point.  Having  decided  upon  this,  he 
orings  the  vertical  wire  upon  it,  and  then 
follows  down  the  thread  with  his  eye 
UDtil  he  finds  it  bisecting  some  well- 
defined  body  in  the  field  before  him, 
such  as  a  oomer  of  rock  or  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and,  in  his  repetitions  of  the 
angle  he  fixes  the  vertical  wire  always 
npon  this  object,  while  keeping  the  hori- 
xontal  thread  tangent  to  the  surface.  In 
this  manner  he  secures  to  each  of  the 
following  readings  the  advantages  of  the 
prolonged  study  given  to  the  first,  and 
not  onTv  are  his  results  more  accurate, 
as  a  whole,  bnt  they  also  agree  better 
among  themselveSj  which  is  always  a 
sooroe  of  gratification  to  the  enn&eer. 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  1— fi 


THE   UOUNTAINS   OF  BBAZn. 

In  those  lands  which  are  remote  from 
the  equator  the  summits  of  the  high 
mountains,  of  an  altitude  of  three  thou- 
sand metres  or  more,  are  above  all  vege- 
tation and  in  the  belt  of  perpetnal  snow, 
and  their  occupation  is  a  work  of  great 
privation  and  exposure.  The  mountains 
of  Brazil  are  exempt  from  that  disad- 
vantage to  triangulation,  as  the  climate 
is  never  rigorously  cold  here,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  highest  land  is  less  than 
three  thousand  metres.  The  only  ob- 
stacles to  be  feared  here  are  the  oppo- 
site disadvantages  of  too  much  vegeta- 
tion, either  hiding  the  tops  of  the  peaks, 
or  embarrassing  the  ascent  to  them,  and 
too  little  height,  whose  result  is  liable  to 
be  a  system  of  round,  well-preserved, 
and  insufficiently  pointed  mountains. 
But  if  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion, 
nothing  more  could  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  natural  aids  to  triangulation. 

PBOOBBSS   OT  THK   TBIAITOULATIOtT. 

Id  some  cases  it  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  a  party  in  advance  to 
erect  monuments  of  stone,  or  signals  of 
timber  upon  proposed  stations  wbicb  are 
at  the  same  time  important  and  unfavor- 
able for  observations;  or,  should  the 
mountain  be  covered  with  forest,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  send  axemen  to  clear 
away  all  but  the  largest  and  most  cen- 
tral  of  these  trees.  Such  action,  bow> 
ever,  causes  a  vexatious  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
method  of  survey,  whose  work  should 
be  a  steady  and  unretarded  progress, 
and  should  be  reoonnoissance  and  com- 
pletion  in  itself. 

From  the  top  of  his  first  high  mountain 
station  the  engineer  sees  nis  allotted 
territory  spread  out  before  him,  and  he 
immediately  begins  to  lay  his  plans  for 
the  coming  season.  He  selecls  two  dis- 
tant peaks,  which,  with  his  present 
station,  will  form  a  grand  triangle.  Be- 
yond these,  far  in  the  distance,  there  is 
yet  another,  and  these  four  constitute  a 
great  quadrilateral,  the  lengths  of  whose 
diagonals  may  each  be  aetenniued  by 
two  independent  sets  of  observations^ 
checking  each  other.  In  like  manner 
he  makes  the  (urouit  of  the  horizon,  utiU 
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islng,  as  best  be  oin,  the  peaks  which 
riee  around  him. 

Although,  owing  to  the  many  obsta- 
cles  and  unforeseen  difficalties  which  are 
experienced  in  traveling  through  an  un- 
known country,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
modify  and  alter  his  first  plans  rery 
often,  yet  as  soon  as  he  abandons  one 
feature  of  his  scheme  he  immediately 
adopts  a  sabstitnte  to  take  its  place. 
To  be  provided  for  such  an  emergency, 
if  adiatant  peak,  as,for  instance, one  of  the 
sharp  pinnacles  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 
should  appear  impossible  of  ascent,  be 
will  seleot  another  in  the  same  vioioity, 
and  oojiBider  that  as  an  alternate  to  the 
first,  reading  angles  to  it  and  treating  it 
in  all  respects  as  a  regular  station  as 
long  an  such  a  reserve  may  seem  neoes- 
sary. 

In  proceeding  from  one  mountain  to 
the  next  he  sarveya  all  of  the  interme- 
diate country,  his  course  being  governed 
by  the  advantages  and  obstacles  whieb 

Sesent  themselves  from  day  to  day. 
is  route  should  never  be  an  arbitrary 
one,  determined  at  a  distance  and  weeks 
beforehand,  but  be  should  be  free  to  act 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  following 
a  stream  to  its  soaroe  here  and  suivey- 
ing  a  lake  there,  according  as  these  geo- 
erapfaical  features  may  be  encountered. 
If  tnese  features  are  depicted  on  maps 
already  made,  then  there  ia  no  need  of  a 
second  survey  of  the  country;  if  they 
are  not,  he  is  not  likely  to  know  of  their 
existence  until  be  finds  them. 

KQUIPUENT  OF  THE  PABTY. 

Since  the  terminus  of  a  day's  survey 
cannot  always  be  advantageously  decided 
upon,  even  m  the  morning  on  which  it  is 
begun,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the 
party  may  carry  with  it  its  own  equipage 
and  supplies,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
oamp  anywhere  that  night  may  over- 
take it.  As  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
geographical  work  that  the  engineer 
^onld  never  follow  the  same  route 
twice,  a  survey  carried  on  by  daily  ex- 
cursions from  fazendas,  settlements,  or 
other  fixed  points  of  supply,  retaming 
to  this  base  by  the  same  road  in  the 
afternoon,  would  cost  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  The  necessary  outfit 
of  a  scientific  corps,  consisting  of  instru- 
ments, clothing,  cooking  utensils,  and 
provisions,  can  be  carried  by  a  train  of 


pack-mnles  equal  in  number 
pie  whom  they  accompany, 
equipment  the  partv  are  in 
and  can  camp  anywhere  tha 
fuel,  forage  tor  the  animals, 
ply  of  water  are  found.  Th 
ment  is  particularly  neoessi 
occupation  of  a  mountain  et: 
whicn,  for  successful  observat 
be  imperative  to  arrive  at  ao 
in  the  morning  and  to  rem^ 
the  greater  portion  of  one,  tw- 
days.  From  a  oamp  near  t 
tJiia  may  be  reached  m  an  hoi 
but  from  a  distant  base  alm< 
tire  day  would  be  consumed  ti 
ney  to  and  fro. 

THE  TBIANQULATION  STA 

The  mountain  will  be  aacen 
en^neer,  the  meteorologist, 
assistants  as  may  be  require< 
the  implements  of  the  work  an 
and  water  necessaij  for  the  m 
of  the  party,  and  to  build 
monument,  which,  if  possib 
always  crown  the  pealc,  to  t 
records  deposited  here,  to  asi 
future  identification  of  this  si 
to  serve  as  an  object  upon 
direct  the  telescope  in  subse 
servalions.  One  day  will  be  i 
time  of  occnpalion  for  .the 
triangulation  station,  pro\ 
weather  be  favorable.  To 
important  ones,  however,  ii 
advisable  to  devote  two  days. 
one  night  upon  the  crest  in  as 
observations  for  the  detenu 
the  azimuth  of  some  line  radii 
here;  this  will  serve  as  a  chec 
computed  value,  aa  derived 
original  azimuth  detenninatio. 
the  astronomer  at  the  base 
times  of  high  wind,  or  cloudy  a 
weather,  especially  liable  to  o 
the  aummita  of  peaks,  it  may 
daya  before  satisfaotory  resul 
tuned,  and  therefore  the  pa 
always  go  well  equipped  for  a 
stay  in  their  mountain  camp, 

FBOFILS   SKSTCHKS. 

As  an  economy  of  time,  w 
the  greatest  value  here,  the 
shonld  make  all  reasonable  hi 
operations.  Especially  is  thii 
sketches,  over  which  he  mnst 
which,  if  he  is  anything  of  ai 
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will  be  Borely  tempted  to  do.  He  may 
Bee  before  him  hroader  views  and 
scenery  more  grand  and  impreesive  than 
ever  waa  painted  yet,  bat  pioturesque 
efFeota  are  no  bneinees  of  his.  To  the 
geographer  of  artistic  tastes  there  is 
^at  temptation  to  finish  his  sketch  by 
inwrtinf;  a  pine-tree  in  the  foreground, 
and,  perhaps,  an  eagle'e-nest  in  the  tree; 
this  is  all  very  wrong,  as  such  dalliance 
may  ooet  the  omission  of  that  far  distant 
pew,  which  ia  printed  like  a  fine  point 
agUDst  the  horizon,  and  which,  insignifi- 
cant and  low  as  H  appears,  is  yet  of 
vital  importance  to  his  scheme. 

His  sketch  is  perforce  but  the  outline 
and  skeleton  or  a  picture.  Two  oon- 
vernng  atnugfat  lines,  with  a  few  strokes 
of  abading,  hastily  thrown  in,  are  saffi- 
aent  to  represent  the  ordinary  monntun 
peak.  Yet,  if  the  peak  shoatd  posseea 
any  oddity  or  marked  individuality  of 
shape,  this  feature  should  be  preserved 
and  even  magnified  in  the  drawing,  as  s 
key  to  the  identification  of  this  point 
when  seen  from  elsewhere  at  some  other 
time.  Since  any  mountain,  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  preaenu  phases  that 
are  quite  dissimilar,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  diffioulties  of  triangulation  to 
make  aure  of  the  identity  of  a  station 
previously  occupied,  or,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  observers  in  the  field,  to  se- 
core  uniformity  in  the  choice  of  the  same. 

CONTOtJK  UKAW1HG8. 

The  expert  geographer  is  proficient  not 
only  in  rapid  profile  but  also  in  contour 
drawing,  and  on  every  monntain  station 
he  executes  a  contour  plot  of  that  scope 
of  country  which  he  sees  beneath  his 
feet,  and  of  whose  conformation  be  is 
reasonably  certain.  But  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  local  plot  he  should  not  be 
too  comprehensive,  and  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  certainty  into  the  outer  limits 
of  conjecture.  £very  mountain  is  sur- 
rounded by  valleys,  on  whose  farther 
side  are  other  ranges  perhaps  as  high  as 
this,  and  they  form  the  limit  beyond 
which  no  contour  sketch  should  presume 


QSieliable.  It  may  include  those  en- 
virons of  valleys,  with  a  periphery  of  the 
foot-hills  which  are  beyond  them,  and  an 
indication  of  the  oailons  which  indent 
the  same,  but  no  more. 
In  the  oflice  a  contour  sketch  is  ac- 


cepted as  truthful  evidence  of  the  ground 
as  it  really  ia,  while  a  profile  drawing  is 
considered  only  a  copy  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  to  be,  when  unoorreoted  for 
the  illusions  of  perspective,  and  is  studied 
and  deciphered  accordingly.  Looking 
abroad  from  this  station,  the  successions 
of  distant  ranges,  which  are  in  reality 
separated  by  broad  interspaces  of  valley 
and  plain,  are  projected  into  a  dense  and 
circular   wall,  apparently  unbroken  by 

fiass  or  intermission,  whose  serrated  ont- 
iue  ia  seemingly  as  continuous  as  the 
horizon.  It  is  an  error  to  which  the 
human  sight  and  judgment  are  subject, 
and  so,  in  orographic  delineation,  the 
impressions  of  the  eye  are  to  be  received 
with  caution,  and  only  the  readings  of 
the  theodolite  are  to  be  aooepted  in  full 
faith. 

PHOTOaBAPHB. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  pencil  of  the 
engineer,  the  photographer's  camera  can 
often  be  used  to  good  advantage,  in  se- 
curing, in  their  true  proportions,  the 
many  detuls  of  geological  structure 
which  are  neceasanly  omitted  from  a 
hasty  sketch.  Id  the  best  geographical 
delineation  of  a  country,  a  senes  of 
photographs  are  almost  indispensable, 
as,  aside  from  affording  much  material 
for  the  filling  in  of  a  map,  they  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  surface  which  they 
represent,  showing  whether  it  ia  regular 
or  broken,  well-preserved  or  eroded, 
whether  a  cliS  is  impassable  or  easy  of 
ascent,  and  whether  a  coast  ia  smooth 
and  sandy,  or  irregular  and  rocky.  All 
of  these  conditions  ahould  be  made  to 
appear  in  every  good  map,  whether  in 
contour  linea  or  hachures,  and  particu- 
larly so,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  map  is 
intended  as  a  basis  for  geological  repre- 
sentadoDS. 

BBADIKQ  THE  ANOL28. 

The  instrument  of  triangulation  is  a 
theodolite,  whose  accuracy  and  weight 
increase  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
graduation,  but,  in  this  work,  in  which 
rapidity  and  ease  of  transportation  are 
to  be  considered,  there  comes  a  limit  be* 
yond  which  it  ia  imperative  to  sacrifice 
nicety  to  portability.  This  is  reached 
when  the  limb  is  graduated  so  as  to  dis- 
criminate to  ten  seoonds  of  arc,  between 
which  divisions  the  observer  may  esti- 
mate to  every  intermediate  five  seconds. 
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Witb  thia  he  reads  and  repeats  the 
angles,  singly  and  in  combinationp,  that 
lie  between  the  visible  points  of  the 
triangnlation  scheme.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  at  least  six  determinations  of  each* 
angle  upon  each  of  the  two  verniers  of 
the  instrument,  amounting  to  twelve 
repetitions  In  all.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  readings  from  which  the  mean  is 
derived,  the  less  will  be  the  probable 
error  of  observation  affecting  that  mean. 

The  observer  may  complete  the  repe- 
tition of  each  angle  by  itself,  or,  what  is 
more  convenient,  he  may  read  them  in 
conjunction,  by  making  six  complete  cir- 
cuits of  the  horizon.  In  either  case  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  theodolite  will  be 
tnmed  30°  in  azimuth  at  every  return  to 
the  initial  point.  In  this  manner  each 
angle  is  read  upon  twelve  different  and 
equi-distant  divisions  of  the  circle,  and 
the  faults  arising  from  eocentrioity  or 
imperfect  graduation  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  most  opportune  moments  of  the 
day  will  be  devoted  to  this  important 
test,  and  all  other  duties  will  be  neg- 
lected for  this.  Successful  triangnlation 
demands  perfect  quiet  and  a  clear  hori- 
zon. In  a  dense  and  hazy  atmosphere, 
or  in  a  region  of  low  clouds,  the  observer 
may  findliis  opportunity  in  the  evening 
or  early  morning,  when  the  sun  is  be- 
hind the  hills,  ana  the  rim  of  the  earth 
is  seen  in  silhouette  against  the  rosy 
background  of  the  sky. 


SITBOBDINATB 

Upon  the  triangnlation  station  the 
engineer  also  reads  angles  for  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  spurs  which  project  from 
here  and  of  the  streams  that  debouch 
from  here,  estimating  the  distances  of 
geographi<^  features  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  How  far  he  may  trust  to  his 
judgment  in  this  respect,  will  be  determ- 
ined by  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  It  is  the  engineer's  duty 
to  make  the  best  map  of  a  country  that 
is  possible  with  the  advantages  at  bia 
command,  and  if  he  should  see  before 
him  a  tract  of  country,  distant  even  ten 
or  twenty  kilometres,  which  he  will 
never  see  again,  he  should  take  note  of 
it  on  bis  contour  plot;  but  if  he  knows 
that  some  future  route  of  his  wiil  cross 
.  it,  he  can  afford  to  neglect  it  now. 

In  addition  be  takes  readings  to  infe-  j 


rior  elevations  which,  klthongh  the 
may  never  be  occupied  for  reoipiooal  o' 
servations,  may  yet  be  located  \ 
intersections  from  two  or  more  triang 
lation  stations.  Some  point,  or  "Ui 
standing  on  the  edge  of  sn  abrnpt  bin 
where  the  rapid  descent  beoins,  is  as 
SB  a  means  of  markiog  the  eoi  of 
neighboring  mountain  rsnjfe.  A  soUu 
butte  on  the  pl^n,  insignificant  in  itM 
is  very  useful  in  determining  the  Id 
of  the  stream  whiob  flows  by  the  side 
it.  A  promontory,  jutting  into  the  i; 
duencfl  of  two  rivers,  is  instrament&l 
fixing  the  place  of  their  nnion.  Si| 
are  also  taken  to  the  jnnctions 
streams,  the  mouths  of  osfions,  au' 
the  church  or  other  central  object  • 
distant  village,  A  spot  of  green  on 
desert,  evidence  of  a  spring  of  » 
there,  is  located,  for  it  wilt  perhaj 
cam  pins-ground  some  day  for  himat 
his  co-laborers.  A  minute  pate 
white  lake-bed,  or  red  escarpment, 
solitary  tree,  is  sighted  upon,  beoan 
such  a  day  he  made  an  odometric 
tion  there,  and  this  sight  will  aer 
check  his  position. 

K  OHBNCL  AlUBE. 

In  his  note-book  and  mind  h 
dubbed  all  of  these  things  with  g 
titles,  or  designated  them  by  lett 
the  alphabet,  and  by  these  tokens  1 
know  them  when  he  eeei  them 
But  this  system  of  names  is  < 
transient  device  for  the  assiata 
himself  and  those  who  work  in  c 
with  him,  and  should  not  appea 
the  printed  sheet  to  the  exolueion 
native  and  established  nonaencla 
the  country,  which  should,  be  invet 
as  far  as  possible,  and,  upon  tl 
mapa,  ahould  be  adopted  id  pri 
to  the  arbitrary  naming  of  any  o 
The  uaefulness  of  a  map,  &s  a  ; 
the  traveler,  is  in  a  great  degre 
dated  by  a  nomenclature  ^vhit 
variance  with  that  in  use  upon  thi 
itself.  Perhaps  the  modern  gei 
is  guilty  of  no  more  common  a 
handed  outrage  against  right, 
ience,  and  beauty,  than  by  igri' 
appropriate  titles  which  abound 
oonntry,  however  wild  and  he 
and  attaching  his  own,  or  by  m- 
tacit  agreement,  the  names  of 
rades,  to  the  mountains    of    tl 
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tbua  announciDg  themselvea  to  the  woild 
an  noatranu  are  advertised  on  the  pyra- 
mids. 

TBS  TOPOGEAPHICAL  STATION. 

All  of  the  preceding  desoriptioD  that 
does  not  refer  to  the  triangnlation  pro- 
cess is  also  pertinent  to  the  topographical 
BtatioD.  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
isolated  Btalions  of  survey,  apart  from 
the  roDte  of  the  odometer,  and  interme- 
diate to  the  points  of  primary  triangula- 
tioD.  They  are  more  namerous  than  the 
primary  stations,  being  usnally  scattered 
over  the  country  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  twenty  kilometers,  but  are 
less  important,  since  there  is  no  great 
responsibility  of  accuracy  resting  upon 
them.  The  topographical  stations  cor- 
respond, in  position  and  nnmbers,  with 
the  secondary  triangulation  stations  of  a 
more  elaborate  geodetic  survey. 

A  GBCONDARV  TBI  AN  GUI.  ATI  ON. 

Even  here  the  topographical  station 
may  be  made  a  point  in  a  subordinate 
scheme  of  triangulation  if  its  situation  is 
elevated,  distinct,  and  capable  of  reoog- 
nition  from  a  distance.  Of  course,  it  is 
desirable  that  every  occupied  station 
should  subsequently  he  made  an  object 
of  reciprocal  observations,  and  the  engi- 
neer should  neglect  no  opportunity  to 
confirm  his  position  in  this  manner. 
Each  point  thus  fixed  becomes  the  center 
of  a  plexus  of  triangles,  of  each  of  which 
the  three  angles  have  been  observed; 
the  total  error  of  observation  in  these 
throe  angles  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
computer  is  enabled  to  distribute  it  judi- 
ciously among  them  before  he  prooeeds 
to  the  computation  of  the  sides. 

For  this  reason  the  observer  upon  any 
topographical  station  will  make  careful 
sean^  for  other  points  which  he  may 
have  occupied  or  may  contemplate  oc- 
cupying, and  will  be  more  than  usually 
cautions  in  reading  angles  to  them.  On 
his  return  to  the  office,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  he  will  pick  out  from  the  multi- 
tude of  bis  notes  as  many  complete  tri- 
angles as  he  may  have  observed,  and 
these  will  be  so  much  gain  attained  at  a 
cost  of  but  little  extra  labor.  But  if  he 
makes  it  imperative  upon  himself  to 
carry  on  a  complete  and  systematic  tri- 
angulation within  the  first,  the  additional 
refinement  gained  will  by  no  means  com- 
pensate  bim  for  the  disadvantages  of 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a  longer  and 
more  laborious  work  to  aocomplish  an 
unbroken  secondary  triangulation  than 
a  primary,  as  the  stations  are  more  na- 
merons,  less  elevated  and  conspicuous, 
and  oftener  in  the  shadow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  results  are  by  no  means 
so  valuable.  The  primary  triangulation 
sustains  the  general  and  continued  aucn- 
raov  of  the  survey;  the  secondary  .does 
little  more  than  to  insure  the  individual 
positions  of  its  own  stations. 

POSITION    OF    THE    TOPOGEAPHICAL    STA- 

Although  not  necessarily  a  point  in 
the  triangulation  proper  the  site  of  the 


of  its  position  by  the  three-point  problem. 
After  that,  its  predominant  idea  is  that 
it  is  a  means  of  local  geography,  or  to- 
pography, and  a  center  for  a  series  of 
contour  sketches.  In  addition  to  these 
detailed  plots  of  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  profile  drawings  of  the 
more  distant  regions  are  made.  Then, 
by  lines  of  sight,  which  shall  be  intersect- 
ed by  other  rays  from  other  topographical 
or  triangulation  stations,  the  most 
prominent  features  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  or  thirty  kilometers  are  crossed, 
and,  as  a  precaution,  angles  are  also  read 
to  all  eminent  points  visible  at  a  greater 
distance,  even  to  the  horizon,  as  they 
may  come  into  use  in  some  future  di- 
lemma in  map-drawing. 

While  the  sight  of  the  topographical 
station  should  be  as  elevated  and  marked 
as  possible,  yet  any  hill,  however  humble 
and  inconspicuous,  or  even  the  level  sur- 
face of  a  plain,  may  serve  this  purpose, 
provided  that  there  be  three  triangula- 
tion stations,  or  other  known  points,  visi- 
ble, and  there  is  any  useful  information 
to  be  gained  bv  lingering  here.  A  few 
hours  are  usually  enough  for  its  occupa- 
tion, and  the  ronte  between  points  of 
triangulation  should  be  marked  at  regu- 
lar intervals  by  the  monuments  of  these 
stations.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  en- 
gineer to  make  a  practice  of  diverging 
from  his  route  at  some  point  in  each 
day's  odometrio  survey,  and,  ascending 
a  suitable  eminence  close  at  hand,  make 
a  topographical  station  there.     As  far  as 
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a  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  oc- 
currence of  monntain  Btationi>,it  is  advis- 
able for  the  partjr  to  advance  by  linear 
survey  every  second  day,  remaining  in 
camp  on  each  alternate  day,  while  the 
engineer  ascends  some  peak  in  the  vicin- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  establiBhing  a 
topographical  or  triangulation  station 
there. 

The  large  triangnlation  theodolite 
should  be  used  in  the  more  important 
topographical  stations,  or  those  which 
may  possibly  be  treated  as  points  in  a 
seooodary  triangnlation,  bat  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  small  route  transit 
must  be  made  to  suffice  for  those  which 
are  made  in  the  course  of  the  daily 
march. 

THB    ODOUETBIC,  OS  UBANDEB  BtTBVBT.* 

The  meander  surrey  is  osefnl  as  an 
adjnnct  to  the  triangulation,  filling  up 
its  skeleton  with  that  detailed  informa- 
tion which  alone  can  give  practical  aud 
popular  value  to  a  map.  It  determines 
the  courses  of  valleys  and  streams,  the 
routes  of  roads  and  trwls,  the  peripheries 
of  lakes  and  basins,  and  the  distances 
between  springs  of  water,  villages,  areas 
of  pasture,  fords  of  rivers,  and  other 
points  of  interest  to  the  future  traveler. 
Finally,'  it  is  a  commendable  occupation 
for  the  engineer  while  on  bis  way  from 
one  mountain  station  to  the  next,  and, 
since  it  occasions  no  delay  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  work,  as  the  engineer 
can,  as  a  rule,  meander  as  much  road 


geoEnvhlal  anmTliig  Id  u 


one  Into  tha  PactOKime,  It  i 
mora  apprnprUte  eipnaiiloa. 
rle  anrrej  win  be  naed  to 
which  the  odomaMt  takes  part. 


ata™,  hot 

bj  tiDie,  br  tha  ctaalD  where  that  method  la  amplored,  oi 
1^  pKoa,  whalhar  of  mo  or  boree,  and  whether  ra- 
corded  b;  tha  padtHneter  or  bj  direct  conntlnc. 

Aa  the  measder  anm;  i>  nnderctood,  where  thia  ei- 
praadoB  la  oaad,  It  la  almply  aof  anrr^  tollowInK  a  dg- 
nc  line,  whoae  aoalw  In  gfioeni,  tn  alMnialelr  aallent 
attd  re-enlruit,  ta  Ibe  line  aecommodilaa  tuen  to  the 
rente  of  tnTd.  Bol  thk  word  "  meander,"  having  beeo 
darlTed  from  tba  rlrer  et  the  aame  name,  hi  — '--- 
PbijEla,  which  was  celebrated  for  Its  wlndlDE, 
eonne,  lltarall;  maaaa,  "aboondlDg  In  carrea. 

thnrbeaaeD  that  the  more  a  anrrej  approachea 

meander,  the  farther  ii  depute  from  ihe  Snt  prloclple 
of  aecurata  linear  anrreTlnE,  which  dictate  thai  It  ahii 
contiator  rtralghtlineaanduiElea  on!;.  Btnce  It  le  al 
WRja  to  be  regiitted  whan  a  Komj  la  conflaed  id  a  tn 
meander  line,  u  for  Inatance,  In  tnclng  the  conrae  of 
road  along  and  np  the  elde  of  a  moimtalu  range,  ao  It  I 


'    ItwlU 


his  pack-train  oan  travel  in  one  i 
results  are  net  gain  to  the  anrvey. 
In  the  theoretical  journey  of  thi 
the  engineer  would  follo^v  the  ec 
the  dividing  ridge  from  one  stati 
the  next,  from  which  lofty  prom 
he  could  see  the  earth  like  an  ex:t 
scroll  beneath  his  feet,  and  make  i 
vey  that  would  he  exhaustive 
Bomplete.  But  in  the  real,  hard 
tice,  he  finds  this  path  an  impracti 
one,  for  it  is  broken  by  precipice 
blocked  by  abutments  often  a  bur 
metres  or  more  in  height.  His  es 
route  of  travel  is  by  the  side  of  flo 
water,  whose  tendency  it  is  to  evad< 
rnpt  clififs  and  soften  steep  gradi 
into  an  average  and  even  slope, 
ddes,  along  the  streams  there  are  ti 
made  by  the  wild  animals  which  ci 
here  for  drink  and  covert,  and  by 
people  of  the  oonntrv  who  come  hit 
to  hunt  and  fish.  Therefore,  if  the 
tour  be  not  too  great,  the  most  ezp< 
ent  route  from  mountain  to  mountain 
down  one  valley  and  up  another,  a 
the  geographer  who  traverses  a  vail 
without  taking  some  sort  of  a  survey 
it,  is  culpably  negligent  of  bis  dul 
On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  block 
mountains  the  pre-eminent  peaks  be  o 
cupied,  and  the  streams  whioh  emanai 
therefrom  be  meandered,  nothing  moi 
is  needed  for  a  most  excellent  geograp! 
ioal  map  of  that  country. 

THB   HBANDEB  TEiKBlT. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  trgnaportatioi 
of  outfit,  and  all  travel,  even  in  the  me 
ander  survey,  is  aocompliBhed  on  the 
backs  of  horses  or  mules,  Ridinjz  iu 
the  saddle,  the  surveyor  can  devote  hat 
one  hand  to  the  grasp  and  protection  of 
his  instrument,  the  feet  of  wbose  tripod 
rest  in  a  holster  attached  \o  the  left 
stirrup.  To  facilitate  his  secure  holii, 
the  members  of  the  tripod  are  third§  of 
a  cylinder,  which  fold  into  the  amsllest 
possible  compass,  and  are  easily  held  in 
the  grip  of  one  hand. 

The  in stTu mental  part  af  the  meander 
transit  is  neat,  solid,  and  compactly 
oonstructed.  Its  graduated  limb  is  of 
small  diameter,  and  its  horiiontsl  ver- 
nier reads  to  mimitea  only,  which  is  sll 
very  well,  since  no  smaller  diTiuona  can 
be  plotted  on  the  map.  Thia  gridustion 
,  is  used  in  the  occupation  of  topograph- 
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ical  stations,  at  those  meander  stationB 
where  the  view  is  extended  enough  to 
make  it  prolitable  to  linger  an  hour  or 
so  ID  the  aocnmulation  of  notes  aod 
sketches,  and  at  all  those  which  are 
three-point  stations  as  well.  Bnt  in  the 
general  anrvey,  not  the  vernier-plate, 
but  the  compaaa  needle,  is  used,  on  ao- 
coant  of  its  ereater  convenienoe.  The 
compass  box  is  graduated,  from  zero  at 


the  north,  around  by  the  left  to  860°  at 
the  north  again,  so  that  a  reading  of  90^ 
corresponds  to  magnetic  east,  and  270° 
to  west.  The  field  records  are  kept 
in  this  manner,  and  in  the  office  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle  is  first  applied  to 
each  bearing,  after  which  it  is  reduced 
to  its  true  direction,  preparatory  to  the 
plotting. 


MAXIMUM  STRESSES  IN  FRAMED  BRIDGES. 

Bt  PK.F,  WM.  CAIH,  A.M.,  C.E. 

ContrlbDted  to  Vah  Somxm'a  HAeinm. 

I. 


The  writer  has  made  the  endeavor  in 
the  following  pages  to  investigate,  for 
the  live  loads  assumed,  the  maximum 
stresses  that  can  ever  occur  in  the  chorda, 
as  well  as  in  the  web  members  of  a 
bridge;  also  the  moat  economical  height 
of  trusses.  In  so  doing  be  has  necessa- 
ily  gone  over  some  old  ground;  in  the 
briefest  manner,  however,  consistent  with 
logical  development;  and  has  compared, 
approximately,  some  leading  American 
types  of  bridges  as  regards  weight.  The 
nnit  strains  were  determined  by  the 
modi&cation  of  Launhardt's formula,  pro- 
posed by  the  writer  in  the  November, 
18?7,  number  of  this  Magasine,  which, 
it  was  thought,  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  compariaon  of  trusses,  besides  il- 
lustrating the  "  new  method  "  of  desig- 
nating "  Strnctnrea  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
which  may  possess  intereet  at  this  time. 

I.  A  Framed  Bridge  is  generally  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  trusses  or  frames, 
as  A^B,  Fig.  1;   which  lie  in  vertical 


planes,  and  are  connected  together  by 
bracing,  inclading  the  floor  beama,  on 
which  longitudinal  stringers  rest,  which 
snpport  the  cross  ties  and  rails  of  a  rail- 


road bridge  or  the  flooring  of  a  highway 
bridge. 

The  upper  and  lower  horizontal  mem- 
bers of  a  tnias  are  called  respectively, 
the  upper  and  lower  chords,  the  bracing 
between  them  theteeb.  The  members  of 
the  web  that  act  always  as  ties  are  called 
main  ties;  those  acting  always  aa  struts, 
main  braces  or  posts ,'  and  those  mem- 
bers that  act  alternately  as  ties  and  stmts 
are  called  counters — a  term  likewise  ap- 
plied to  pieces  that  are  not  strained  ap- 
preciably by  the  dead  load  or  any  uni- 
form load  on  the  structure,  but  are 
strained  when  the  live  load  is  distributed 
in  a  certain  i 


2.  As  the  roadway  is  supported  by  the 
top  or  lower  chord,  the  bndge  is  called 
a  dwk  bridge  or  a  through  bridge.  The 
intersection  as  a.  Fig,  1,  of  a  web  mem- 
ber with  a  chord  is  called  an  apex.  The 
distance  from  apex  to  apex  on  the  same 
chord  will  be  called  a  panei  length,  a 
panel  being  the  part  of  the  bridge  so  in- 
cluded. 

The  trass.  Fie.  1,  resta  upon  abtam^?%ta 
at  A  and  B  and  is  unsupported  at  tfae  dis- 
tance or  apace  AB. 

The  pressures  exerted  by  the  truss 
against  the  abutments  are  resisted  by 
their  reactions  V,  Y^,  equal  to  them,  on 
the  principle  that  action  and  reaction  are 
over  equal, 

4.  The  following  anppoUtions,  only 
approximately  realized  in  practice,  will 
be  made : 
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The  reaotions  V,  Y„  will  be  asenmed 
to  be  vertioai. 

(BoT,  in  hie  "S^onomioa  of  CotiBtnio* 
tion,"  has  given  many  illustrations  of  in- 
clined reactions,  dne  to  friction  at  the 
abutment^  resisting  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  chords.  Its  indaenoe  is  generally 
small  when  the  end  of  the  bridge  rests 
npon  rollers.) 

It  is  assumed  that  the  bridge  members 
are  jointed,  or  free  to  move,  at  the 
apices,  and  that  the  resultant  resistance 
offered  by  each  piece  coincides  in  posi- 
tion and  direction  ivith  the  straight  line 
connecting  the  joints  or  apices  of  that 
piece. 

For  the  eompntation  of  the  chords, 
main  ties,  braces  and  coantera,  the  weight 
of  bridge  and  load  will  be  considered  as 
concentrated  at  the  apices  of  the  chord 
that  bears  the  roadway,  the  weight  one- 
half  panel  either  side  of  an  apex  a,  on 
and  over  ab  and  be  being  considered  con* 
centrated  at  the  apex  a. 

Other  suppositions  will  be  noticed 
farther  on. 

6.  In  Fig.  1,  to,,  to, . .  . .,  are  the  panel 
weights  on  one  tmss  dae  to  the  weight 
of  uie  bridge  or  dead  toad,  v>„  k„  the 
panel  weight  due  to  live  load  at  the  cor- 
responding apices. 

Call  the  horizontal  distanoea  from  u„ 
w„  . . . .,  to  B,  l„  l„  . . .,  respectively. 

Now  it  is  a  law  of  Mechanics  that  when 
any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid 
■  body  and  in  the  same  plane  are  in  equi- 
librium, Che  algebraic  sum  of  their  mo- 
menta about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
forces  ii  sero. 

Take  the  point  B  as  the  center  of  mo- 
ments; then  since  V  acts  upwai^  and 
the  weights  tr„  w, . .  . ,  downwards. 
VxAB-(«i,i,+w,i,+  . .  .)  +  V,xO=0, 
or  denoting  (w,(, +  »,/,+  , . .)  by  Swl,  2 
denoting  sum  of  similar  quantities,  we 
have, 

T=Sl'    ....    (1) 
AB  ^  ' 

The  above  law  of  course  holds  if  we 
take  moments  about  a,  or  any  other  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  truss. 

6.  Again  it  ia  a  law  of  parallel  forcet 
in  equilibrium  that  their  algebraic  sum  is 

.-.  V+V,— ^w=0    .     .     (2) 
.2w  being  put  for  {w^+w>,+  .  .  .). 


When  one  reaction  then  is  known  the 
other  oan  always  be  found. 

The  reactions  V,  V„  with  the  weights 
of  bridge  and  load  to,,  w„ ...  are  called 
the  exta^ial  forces. 

1.  Now  suppose  the  truss  out  along 
the  line  de/  conceive  forces  C,  R,  T,  ap- 
plied at  the  out  parts  equal  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  resistances  of  those  mem- 
bers, and  let  the  part  of  the  truss  be- 
tween B  and  de  be  removed.  Then  call- 
ing the  sum  of  the  weights  u,,  u, .  .  . 
between  A  and  de,  2v>;  the  forces  C,  R, 
T,  V,  Sie,  must  hold  the  part  of   the 


Fig.  2 

truss  between  A  and  de  in  equilibrium, 
since  C,  R  and  T  are  equivalent  to  the 
action  of  the  external  forces  to  the  right 
of  the  section  de. 

8.  Denote  the  vertioai  component  of 
R  by  S,  its  horizontal  component  by  H. 
Call  the  forces  V,  i'lo,  C,  R,  T,  the  act- 
ing forces.  Then  from  Mechanics  the 
algebraic  snm  of  their  vertioai  compo- 
nents equals  zero 

.-.  Y-'Su)=S  ...  (3) 
Also  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  compo- 
nents of  the  acting  forces  equals  zero, 

.-.  C  +  H=T  ...  (4) 
S,  the  vertical  component  over  any 
panel  is  called  the  enearing  force  for 
that  panel  and  is  always  equal  to  the  re- 
action Y~,  the  snm  of  the  downward 
forces  from  A  to  the  section  considered. 

9.  If  i  denote  the  inclination  of  the 
web  member  out  to  the  vertical  then  3 
sec.  t  is  the  total  stress  on  the  web  mem- 
ber. 

From  eq.  (1),  we  find  V;  from  eq.  (3) 
S,  whence  the  stress  on  any  web  member 
cut  follows. 

10.  Note  that  ipS^—Y—Zv)  is  -)-,the 
resistance  of  web  member  cut  acts  in  the 
same  direction  as  V,  i.e.  upwards;  R  acta 
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downwftMe,  and  the  strain  on  the  tie-brace 
eat  is  compressive  if  its  top  leans  away 
from  the  abutment  A;  otMnoise  tensile; 
sinoe  id  the  firat  oase  H  aoU  to  the  left, 
in  the  last  it  acta  to  the  right  in  order 
th»t  R,  the  resnltant  of  H  and  S  may 
act  in  the  direction  of  the  web  member 
cat  as  was  aaanmed.  Let  the  reader  coo- 
oeive  de  removed  one  panel  to  the  left 
and  iUoBtrate  the  last  case  with  a  draw- 
ing.    Alao  the  two  following. 

11.  When  V— JSw  is  — ,  then  S  acts 
upwards,  therefore,  a  web  member  whose 
top  leans  towards  A  is  compressed,  other- 
wise it  sustains  a  tensile  strain. 

The  last  two  cases  occur,  for  a  uniform 
load  when  the  section  de  is  taken  to  the 
right  of  the  center. 

These  rules  are  especially  useful  in 
treating  oontinnous  girders  or  draw- 
bridges. 

12.  Maximum  Strain  on  IPeft  Mem- 
bers.— ^The  strain  is  greatest  when  the 
corresponding  S  is  greatest;  and  S  is  a 
maximwm  toRen  the  live  load,  the  heaviest 
part  in  front,  extends  Jivm  the  farthest 
(Unttment  to  the  panel  considered  {de  Fig. 

(a.)  For  if  any  live  load  rests  on  the 
portion  hde  (Fig.  1),  V  is  increased  by  a 
pof^  of  it  only,  whereas  ^to  is  augment- 
ed by  the  whole  of  it,  hence  S=V— ^w 
is  less  than  before. 

(b.)  Again,  if  any  load  on  part  Bde 
is  taken  off,  v  is  diminished,  bnt  2v}  is 
the  same  as  before,  hence  8  is  less  than 
before. 

(c)  If  the  live  load,  distributed  as  be- 
fore, is  placed  with  its  front  at  the  apex 
to  the  left  of  de  and  extending  to  the 
nearest  abutment  A,  then  V,<V  and 
nnce  2w  between  B_and  de  is  greater 
than  2v)  to  left  of  de  therefore,  S=y— 
2\B  is  less  than  before.    - 

{d.)  The  heaviest  part  of  the  live  load 
must  be  in  front,  for  then  Y  is  gieatest. 

We  ooDcInde  as  was  enunciated. 

13.  In  case  (cj  if  the  stress  caused  in 
a  web  member  is  of  an  opposite  kind  to 
that  caused  by  the  maximum  shearing 
force,  the  member  must  be  designed  to 
resist  alternately  both  stresses,  or  a 
ooun^r  must  be  added  to  the  panel  con- 
sidered. 

14.  Live  Load.— On  this  subject,  see 
Van  N'obtbamd's  Maqaziite  for  October, 


1875,  p.  306;  also  for  May,  1877,  p.  476; 
alao  the  "  Illustrated  Albums  "  of  many 
bridge  companies. 

The  locomotive  assumed  for  railroad 
bridges,  in  what  follows,  concentrates 
84,000  lbs.  on  six  drivers,  three  on  each 
side,  on  a  twelve  feet  wheel  base.  The 
locomotive  and  tender  covers  fifty  feet 
of  track;  the  thirty-eight  feet  not  cov- 
ered by  the  drivers  before  and  behind 
the  engine  is  supposed  loaded  with  2,000 
lbs.  per  fool  .■.  total  weight  of  looomo- 
tive  and  tender  is  84000  -t-  38  x  2,00O 
=  160,000  lbs. 

15.  Computation  of  Floor  Beams  and 
Stringers, — The  flbor  beams  extend  from 
an  apex  of  one  truss  to  the  correspond- 
ing  apex  of  the  other  truss.  The  string- 
ers resting  on  them  lie  under  the  rails  or 
parallel  to  them. 

Then  for  six  feet  panel  lengths  and 
under,  the  center  drivers  can  concentrate 
4^^=28000  (ba.  on  floor  beam  or  at 
center  of  stringers. 

For  twelve  feet  panels,  let  the  center 
drivers  rest  on  floor  beam;  the  front  and 
rear  drivers  being  at  center  of  adjacent 
panels,  one-half  their  weight  is  supported 
by  a  floor  beam.  Its  reaction  from  the 
2000  X  6  lbs.  in  front  and  behind  drivers= 

2  — - —  =6000;  so  that  the  floor  beam 

sustains  in  all  28000+28000-1-6000=62(100 
lbs.  *The  Btriueers  sustain  28000  at  cen- 
ter, assuming  that  they  are  most  strained 
when  the  cetiter  drivers  rest  on  their  cen- 
ter. For  greaterpanels  than  Iwelvefeet, 
assume  approximately  the  2000  lbs.  per 
foot,  extending  from  front  and  rear  driv- 
ers to  the  nearest  floor  beam,  and  reduce 
the  load  to  an  equivalent  center  load  P 
for  the  stringers  load.  Thus  for  a  panel 
length  of  twenty  feet :  Moment  at  cen- 
ter dne  to  Pis  4FV=S  P.  The  moment 
at  center  due  to  the  actual  load  is,  50000 
X  10—28000  X  6  —  8000  X  8  =  268000; 
which,  equaled  with  the  other  moment, 
gives  P=53600. 

The  maximum  loads  on  floor  beams  are 
concentrated  directly  under  the  rails  and 
are  found  by  supposing  center  drivers  to 
rest  directlv  over  floor  beam.  See  arts. 
43,  44  further  on  this  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing little  table  is  made  out  on  the 
above  basis,  and  is  intended  to  give  aver- 
age results : 
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6  feet  &  under 


16.  IJive  Load  for  Web  Members  and 
Chords. — The  ILve  load  asBnmed  for  web 
inemberB  oonsiBts  of  two  locomottreg  as 
above  on_  100  feet;  there  being  not  lesa 
than  fifty  feet  between  center  driving 
wheels  of  locomotivee;  followed  by  cars 
weighino;  2000  Iba,  per  foot  for  rest  of 
span.  For  panel  lengths  over  twelve 
feet,  the  dieposition  is  as  in  Fig.  3,  the 
2000  lbs.  per  foot  in  front  of  drivers  ex- 
tending to  middle  of  panel.  For  panel 
lengths  less  than  twelve  feet,  the  loco- 
motive will  be  supposed  to  be  without 
truck  wheels  in  front  and  hence  no 
weight  is  asBUmed  before  drivers.  The 
locomotive  excess  over  8000  lbs.  per 
foot  is  8400—12X2000=60000  or  20000 
lbs.  on  each  pair  of  drivers;  hence  w. 
aamma  for  toeo  members  the  bridge  loaded 
with  2000  lbs.  per  foot  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  pand  considered,  and  a  locomotive 
excess  o/"  60000  lbs.  at  foremost  apKc,  aiso 
60000  lbs.  fifty  feet  back  of  this;  or  a 
greater  distance  if  the  strains  are  thereby 
greater.  For  chord  strains,  we  assume 
the  bridge  loaded  with  2000  lbs.  per  foot 
over  the  entire  span,  and  with  the  locomo- 
tive excess,  consisting  of  two  weights  of 
60000  lbs.  each  not  less  than  fifty  feet 
apart;  the  latter  to  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
maximum  stresses  on  each  chord  panel  in 
turn,  as  will  be  fnlly  shown  in  the  sequel. 
Fig.  3 


IT.  If  tniolt  wheels  are  assumed  in 
front  of  drivers,  the  shearing  force  is  less 
than  for  the  disposition  above.  For 
short  spans  espeoiatly,  it  seems  desirable 
to  assume  as  above  that  the  foremost 
engine  has  no  track  wheels,  i.e.,  when 


the  panel  lengths  are  less  than  12  feet, 
or  practically  even  for  greater  panel 
lengths. 

1 8.  Web  Strains.— In  Fig.  8, 
w=^weight  per  panel  of  one  truss  with 

its  share  of  roadway  and  cross  brac- 
ing. 
^=weight  per  panel  of  oars[=(1000  I) 

pounds]  for  one  trues. 
/=Iength  of  panel  in  feet. 
E=locomotive  excess  (=60000  lbs.)  for 

one  truss, 
c=:distaTice  from  front  apez  to  its  cen- 
ter of  gravity  (25  ft.) 
K=number  of  panels  (12  in  Fig.) 
n=Ko.  panel  confddered,  numbered  from 

A  as  in  Fig. 
1= inclination  of  a  tie  or  brace  to  the 
vertical. 

Now  to  find  the  maximum  shearing 
stress  over  the  nth  panel  (5th  in  Fig.) 
byart  13,  the  car  load,  1000  lbs.  per  foot 
mast  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  nth 
panel;  we  also  have,  30000  lbs.  at  apex 
on  right  of  nth  panel  and  30000  lbs.  60' 
to  the  right  of  the  last.  Next  (Art.  4), 
the  oar  Toad  i  panel  either  side  of  an 
apex  is  regarded  as  ooDcentrated  at  that 
apex, 

19,  Now  take  the  right  abutment  as 
the  center  of  moments.  The  lever  arm 
of  V  is  Nt  There  are  (N—  1)  weights  w, 
whose  resnltant  acting  at  the  center  of 
the  span,  has  a  lever  arm  =^NI.  There 
are  (N— m)  weights  p,  whose  center  of 
gravity  is  i(N— »-H)f  from  right  abut- 
ment a  Ba  in  the  Fig.)  and  lastly  the 
locomotive  excess  E  has  a  lever  arm, 
'Sl-(ni+o) 

Therefore  art.  S, 
VNi=  (N- l)«iNf -KN-n)j3(N-n  + 1) 

i+-E[m-{nt+c)-\ 

Or  calling  the  shearing  force  over  the  nth 
panel  Sn,  we  have,  art.  7, 

8.=V-(»-l)»  =  |(lf-2«+l)| 

+  (»_„)  (N-«+I)^+|-(N-i-..)[ 

(6) 
When  the  rearmost  engine  is  not  on 
the  bridge,  E,  in  the  preceding  formula, 
becomes  30000  lbs,  and  c=o. 
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SO.  H&viog  found  maximnm  S  over 
escb  panel,  as  e.g.,  the  5th,  the  Btrees  on 
the  post  =  S  aec.  t,  that  on  the  tie  is  S 
eea  t,  y  i  and  i\  denoting  the  respeotlTe 
inolinatioDS  of  the  post  and  tie  to  the 
Terticai;  art.  9.  There  ia  the  same  shear- 
ing etrees  on  tie  and  brace  over  the  same 
panel,  and  this  evidently  (see  the  reason- 
ing of  art.  1)  holds  when  the  posts  are 
vertical  as  in  the  Pratt  Truss,  or  the  ties 
vertical  as  in  the  Howe  Truss,  or  when 
the  ties  and  braces  are  equally  inclined 
as  in  the  Warren  Girder,  or  unequally 


inclined  as  in  the  above  figure.  We  shall 
use  this  equation  in  discussing  the  bow- 
string and  other  forms  of  girder  likewise. 
An  example  will  best  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  equation  and  the  theory  of  oonnters. 
21.  Example.— LfX  the  span  AB=200 
feet,  divided  into  1^=12  panel  lengths 
of  16'  8'  each;  weight  of  oridge  336600 
lbs.  or  168,000  lbs,  to  each  truss  .-.  w= 
lij^_14000  .  live  load  as  in  art.  16 
.-.  p=1000 /="«",  since  *=V;  E= 
60000,  c=26.  Substituting  these  values 
in  formula  (5),  we  get : 


Bn=U8-8»)  7000-K12-n)  (18-n)  894-KlOi-n)  WOO. 


77000+11x12) 

68000. -lOx  11  > 

49000- -  9xl0> 

80000--  8x  B> 

21000- -  7x   Bi 

7000-  6x  7) 

-  7000--  5x  6) 

-21000-i-  4x   5) 

-36000+  8x  4) 

-49000--  ax  8) 

-68000- -  Ix  a> 

-77000 


694+47500= 
6M- -42600= 
894-  87600= 
e<M- -82600= 
894-  27600= 


694-  -17600= 
604-  -13900= 
7500= 
5000= 
8600= 


216108 
181840 
148960 
117468 
87864 


81492 
80104 

88716 


The  rearmost  30000  locomotive  excess 
leaves  the  tmss  for  S„  whence  the  for- 
mala  is  then  modified  by  putting  c^=o 
and  E=30000,  to  compnte  S„  S„  and  S„. 

22.  The  common  differences  for  the 
terms  {13-2n)  7000  and  (10i-«)  6000 
are  2  X  7000  and  6000  respectively ;  from 
which  those  terms  are  qniolcly  computed. 
Colnmn  z^ ,  is  fonnd  by  subtracting  each 
value  in  colnmn  S  from  the  preceding 
value.  Colnmn  A,  is  the  common  differ- 
ence of  the  quantities  in  column  A ,.  In 
fact  if  in  the  prooedinK  eqnation  we 
change  n  ton+l  and  snbtraot  the  last 
equation  from  the  first  we  get, 

the  equation  of  a  straight  line  which 
makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  abscis- 
sas (n)whose  tangent  is  — ^• 

Giving  vslaes  to  n  :  1,  2,  3 the 

common  difference   between  successive 

vslnea  is,  A,=  £,    On  computings,  A, 

and  A^;  by  reversing  the  above  method 


of  deducing  columns  A,  and  A,  we  can 
find  the  various  values  of  S. 

23.  The  "shears"  may  be  found 
graphicatlv  if  desired  by  drawing  the 
straight  line  ^vpn  by  the  equation 
above,  taking  off  in  dividers  the  differen- 
ces between  snccessive  shears  (Sn  —  S»+]) 
which  are  represented  by  the  ordinates 
to  the  line  and  suhtraoting  these  first 
differences  in  order  from  the  line  taken 
to  represent  8„  thus  giving  lines  which 
measured  to  a  scale  vrSi  give  S^  S, . .  . , 
provided  always  that  both  en^nes  re- 
main on  the  bridge. 
Thus  making  n=l,  we  have 

(S.-S.)=-|-(.»+;,.f.|.. 

for  the  difference  between  the  shears  in 
the  first  and  second  panels.  Lay  this 
difference  off  vertioally  above  the  lower 
apex  one  panel  to  the  right  of  the  left 
aontment,  regarding  the  lower  chord  as 
the  axis  of  abscissas  (n).  Also  lay  off 
the  value  (S,— S,),  say,  at  the  6th  apex 
from  the  left  abutment;  the  line  joining 
the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  win 
out  off  the  snccessive  differences  a  ,  from 
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towards 
Therefore  each  web  i 


ordinatea  erected  at  apexes  2,  3,  4 

These  ordinates,  can  be  laid  off  succcasive- 
ly  on  the  line  equal  to  S,  by  aoale;  thns 
giving  S  ,  S, .  . .  .  ,  as  before  mentioned. 
S4,  Having  thus  foaud  S„  S„  .  . .  , 
the  strains  in  the  web  mem  hers  over 
panels  1,  2, ....  are  S,  sec.  ),  S,  sec.  i, 
....  When  a  web  member  over  the 
nth  panel  becomes  vertical,  its  mass 
strain  is  simply  S„,  If  we  form  a  col- 
umn, S  see.  i,  to  the  right  of  colnmn  S 
(art.  22), and  deduce  a,  and  A,J'rom  it, 
we  detect  any  error  that  may  occur  in 
multiplying  by  sec.  i. 

By  art.  JO,  teAen  8n  ia  +,  the  web 
members  whose  tops  lean  away  from  A 
act  as  stmts;  those  whose  tops  lean 
toward  A  as  ties.  In  this  case,  S  is  + 
for  the  first  S  panels,  or  2  panels  past 
the  center.  Now  if  the  live  load  ia  sup- 
posed to  move  on  from  A  toward  B,  we 
prove  similarly  that  the  web  members 
whose  tops  lean  \  "^^ZJS^^  I B  act  as 
(  stmts  I 
■  (  ties  j  ■ 
ber,  in  this  ease,  in  panels  6,  6,  7  and  8, 
suffers  both  compression  and  tension  in 
turn  and  must  be  designed  for  the  maxi- 
ma of  both  strains,  >.«.,  oonnter  braced. 
This  max.  S  over  the  Sth  panel  is  when 
the  live  load  extends  from  the  farthest 
abntmentf  and  equals  S,=  873S4.  But! 
when  the  live  load  extends  from  the 
nearest  abutment  to  the  sth  panel  Ji-om 
that  abutment  as  from  B  to  panel  marked 
e  in  Fig.  3,  S=S,=53eO;  and,  as  just 
shown,    the    web    members    previously 

designed  as -j  "j™^^  lforS=87364,mu8l 

now  be  designed  as  \    .^•^..    V  for  S= 

■  5380,  also.    Similarly  the  web  members 

of  panel  6  are  designed  as  j  *  J"     !■  for  a 

8tre8BOf68848aec.i,aDdalsoas-j  gjj^jg  [ 
for  a  maximum  stress  of  31320  sec.  i. 
We  then  design  the  web  members  ap  to 
the  middle  of  the  truss  for  the  max. 
stresses,  and  those  panels  past  the  center 
for  which  S  is  positive,  whioh  may  be 
numbered  now  from  the  other  abutment, 
if  preferred,  (after  S  is  found  by  form 
5  by  its  numeration),  have  their  web 
member?  designed  for  the  lesser  stresses 
of  an  opposite  character  to  the 


25.  If  preferred,  in  place  of  causing 
the  same  piece  to  act  both  as  a  strut  and 
a  tie,  we  may  insert  a  counter  in  the 
panel  to  beat  one  of  the  struns,  design- 
ing the  main  ties  or  braces  of  that  panel 
so  that  they  cannot  take  a  reverse  straii) 
and  the  inserted  member  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  take  it.        ' 

Thus  in  Fi^s.  6  and  6  the  dotted  lines 
are  counters  that  bear  but  one  kind  of 
strain,  like  the  main  ties  and  braces  of 
the  truss. 

26.  When  the  live  load,  engines  m 
front,  extends  from  the  farthest  abut- 
ment, Sn  is  a  maximum  for  the  Mlb  panel 
by  art.  12. 

When  the  live  load,  engines  iii  front, 
extends  from  the  nearest  abutment  to  tbe 
nth  panel,  S  being  +,the  strains  induced - 
in  the  web  memberx  of  the  nth  panel  are 
a  maximum  of  an  opposite  character  to 
the  first. 

Tbe  proof  is  the  same  as  in  cases  a,  b 
and  t^  of  art.  12. 

27.  When  the  load  extends  from  the 
nearest  abutment  and  Sn  {of  eg.  6  '«  — , 
as  in  panels  9,  ID,  II,  12  of  bridge  as- 
sumed, the  strains  are  not  reversed  (see 
art.  10),  but  we  find  from  eq.  (5)  the 
minimum  strains  that  can  ever  come  on 
the  web  of  the  panels  considered. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  example,  art.  21, 
that  S„  S,„  S,„  are  less  numerioally  than 
if  there  is  no  live  load  on  bridge,  for  the 

term  (N— 2n  +  l)—  involving  the  dead 

load  is  —  when  tt>^X,  whereas  the  two 
terms  involving  tbe  effects  of  the  live 
load  are  always  positive. 

Then,  reasoning  as  in  art.  12,  we  see 
that  the  positive  terms  are  less  for  any 
live  load  in  front  of  panel  considered,  or 
for  any  live  load  taken  off  behind  the 
panel,  and  that  the  locomotives  must  be 
in  front,  therefore  Sq  is  least  namerically 
when  the  load,  engines  in  front,  extends 
from  the  nearest  abutment,  Su  being 
negative. 

28.  Observe  that  for  a  dead  load  alone, 
p=o,  E=o,  that  Sn  =  -i(N— 2M+1)  w, 
whioh  gives  tbe  same  value  numerically, 
but  with  a  different  sign,  whether  »  =  ^N 
+  m+l,  or  M=iN— )ffl,  or  for  panels 
equally  distant  from  the  center.  Thus 
the  web  members  equally  distant  from 
the  center  and  similarly  placed  with 
respect  to  it,  are  equally  strained  by  a 

!  uniform  load. 
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29.  It  IB  seen  by  reference  to  the  meth- 
od of  dednmng  eq.  (5)  that  it  gives  the 
I  shearing  force  at  any  panel 


for  any  girder,  framed  or  not,  of  span 
A6,  nurmtred  and  loaded  as  AB  is  w 
Fig.  3;  hence  it  upplies  to  the  inclined 
members  of  the  Pratt,  Howe,  or  triangu- 
lar trusses  (Figg,  5,  0  and  7)  whether  the 
load  (live  and  dead)  is  all  supposed  to 
rest  on  the  lower  or  upper  chords,  or 
both,  provided  the  panel  members  begin 
at  the  abutment  as  in  Fig.  3. 

It  is  well  to  note  carefully  the  position 
of  the  front  engine  that  gives  maximnm 
strains  ou  the  verticai  members  of  the 
Pratt  or  Howe  types.  Thus,  in  Fi(^.  3, 
the  shear  is  the  same  on  the  two  inclined 
web  pieces  of  a  partionlar  panel.  Now 
conceive  the  stbuts  to  becoue  vebtical 
bv  moving  their  tops  forward;  the  max. 
shear  they  ever  Buntain  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  tie  reaching  to  their  top  from 
the  front  engine,  for  the  through  bridge; 
bnt  for  a  d&ik  bridge  this  is  not  so.  The 
max.  strain  on  a  vertical  post  then  ob- 
tains when  the  front  engine  is  directly 
over  the  post;  whilst  the  ties  are  most 
strained  when  the  engine  is  directly  over 
the  post  that  connects  with  their  lower 
ends  (art.  12).  For  a  Howe  bridge,  thb 
VKKncAL  T»s  are  most  strained  when 
the  engine  is  at  their  feet  for  a  through 
hridge,  or  at  the  top  of  the  brace  tliat 
ooanects  with  their  {vettoi  a  deck  bridge. 
The  live  load  must  never  extend  so  far 
that  part  of  it  must  be  subtracted  from 
V  in  findings  (art.  12). 

Similarly,  the  miniimim  shear  a  web 

t'iece  ever  bears  (art.  27)  is  when  the 
ive  load  extends  from  the  nearest  abul- 
raent  as  far  as  may  be  without  I\o  being 
increased  by  aiw  of  the  live  load  in  the 
expression,  S=V— I'm  (art.  7). 

30.  The  formula  does  not  apply  to  the 
Warren  girder,  or  to  Fig,  8,  when  the  i  apex, 
load  is  on  the  upper  ohord^oonoentrated 
at  the  apices);  since  the  weights  are  not 
then  distributed  as  in  Fig.  3. 

The  methods  of  aru.  G  and  ?  can  then 
be  used. 

31.  Let  us  now  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  error  made  by  assuming  that  the 
load  ^  panel  length  either  side  of  an 
apez  is  supposed  concentrated  at  that 
apex. 

a.  Thus  in  Fig.  3  wo  vertically  cjon- 
sider  the  ^  panel  of  live  load  next  B  as 
removed.    £!xcept  for  very  short  spans 


its  influence  is  very  slight.  In  this  case 
V,  and  therefore  S,  would  only  be  in- 
creased by  it  (^  l)"='l^  ^=174  pounds. 

We  have  also  disregarded  the  dead 
load  J  panel  next  A  and  B.  Including 
it,  V  is  increased  by  i  to;  but  Sn  =  V 
—  2k  is  the  same  as  before  since  2w  is 
likewise  increased  by  i  u. 

If  the  weight  of  veb  members  is 
not  supposed  concentrated  at  the  apioes, 
but  distributed  as  it  really  is,  then 
S„  =  V— 2kj  diminishes  in  the  same 
panel  the  further  the  section  taken 
(Fig.  2)  is  from  the  abutment;  and  still 
more  if  any  chord  piece  and  toad  be  sup- 
posed borne  (as  it  really  is)  at  the  apices 
of  that  chord  piece. 

This  case  represents  exactly  the  true 
solution.  Thus  in  S=V— .Zio,  the  term 
2v)  eqnals  the  weights  of  chords  and 
loads  borne  at  apices  from  A  to  section 
taken,  +  the  weight  of  web  to  section. 
Such  refinement  is  generally  unnecessary 
for  medium  spans. 

In  the  triangular  truss,  shown  in  Fig. 
7,  the  loads  are  supposed  bome  at  the 
apices  of  either  chord  alternately  so  that 
one  souroe  of  error  is  eliraiuated  for  this 
truss.  In  the  Pratt  the  posts  bear  one 
panel  weight  of  upper  chord  +  part  of 
their  own  weight  'abqve  section  taken 
over  that  given  by  eq.  (5),  for  a  through 
bridge;  whilst  for  a  deck  bridge  eq.  (S) 
gives  an  excess  of  one  panel  of  lower 
chord  and  weight  of  post  above  section 
over  the  true  strain.  A  figure  will 
illustrate  this;  also  the  modification  for 
the  ties  of  the  Howe  Truss. 

d.  In  Fig.  3,  we  have  supposed  also 
the  live  load  on  the  nth,  or  Sth  panel  in 
the  Fig.,  extending  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  panel,  to  be  concentrated  at  the  right 
apex.  Actually  pari  of  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  stringers  and  floor  beams  to  a 
directly.  Call  P  the  reaction  at  a  due 
to  this  part.  Now  V  will  be  larger  than 
on  the  former  supposition  and  will  be 


augmented  by  a  part  of  P  whereas  Sv> 
is  increased  b^  the  whole  of  P;  there- 
fore S=:V— J&u  is  less  than  given  by 
eq.  (fi).     Eq.  (&)  is  then  on  the  side  of 

32.  The  true  value  of  S  can  be  readily 
found,  but  it  is  not  advisable  in  practice 
to  enter  into  such  refinements,  for  the 
supposition  of  hinged  joints,  &o.  (art.  4) 
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is  never  exactly  realized  in  practice; 
hence  the  aotnsl  strains  in  a  etrncture 
probably  alfrsTB  differ  from  the  com- 
pated,  especially  the  componente  acting 
on  the  fibers  most  strained;  again  the 
hurtful  effects  of  vibration,  oscillation 
and  impact,  modify  in  an  unknown  man- 
ner the  strains  due  to  a  statical  load, 
therefore  it  seems  useless  to  insist  upon 
strict  accuracy  in  such  statical  calcula- 
tions. 

33.  To  test  further  the  method  of  apex 
loads:  Suppose  a  uniform  load  7  per  foot, 
to  extend  from  the  apex  b,  to  the  right 
of  a,  a  distance  a;  to  the  left  from  f>. 
Call  a'  and  b'  the  parts  of  this  load  borne 
at  the  apexes  a  and  b;  then  we  can  write 
the  reaction  v  at  A,  due  to  a'  and  b', 

v=tna'  +  nb', 
m  and  n  being  certain  proper  fractions. 

The  value  of  S  over  the  5th  panel,  due 
to  the  above  load,  is  then,  S,=V— a' 
=nA'—(l~m)a',  which  is  lees  than  nj'. 
Now  when  x<l,b' <iql  .•.S,<nb' <niql 
But  if  we  suppose  (as  in  art.  Iti)  that 
the  load  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
panel,  and  that  the  whole  of  it,  iqi,  in 
concentrated  at  b;  S,  would  be,  n^l, 
which  is  thns  always  greater  than  the 
actual  shearing  force,  which  we  found 
above  to  be  less  thftn,  nigl,  whether  the 
uniform  load  covered  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  panel  ab.  The  supposition  Is  then 
on  the  side  of  safety. 

34.  Chord  8train». — The  live  load  as- 
sumed has  been  given  in  art.  16.  Let  ur 
first  ascertain  how  two  weights,  each: 
W=60000  lbs.  and  c=60  feet  apart,  are 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  give  maximum 
strains  on  any  chord  panel.  Assuming 
the  notation  in  Fig.  4,  we  have, 

_2W(f-!e-ic) 


V=- 


Fig.  4 


whence  the  amount  at  any  point  B,  be- 
tween  the  two  weights  is, 
M=Va— W(a-!E) 

=wi(«-T)-(-¥)4 


Now  if  the  two  engines  can  get  on  the 

truss  J  <1  ••Aa — J-]  is  positive.     We 

must  suppose  a<^^  for  one-half  of  the 
truss  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  maxi- 
mum strains  as  the  other  half,  hence  we 
need  only  consider  one-half.    It  follows 

that  fl — r)^^>  ho<^cl^  increases  with 
a; ;  so  that  for  x=a,  or  when  the  front  en- 
gine is  at  the  section  B,  M  is  a  maximum 
for  that  section.  When  a;>a,  V  is  less 
than  before,  and  hence  M^Y'a  is  less 
than  for  the  maximum  just  found. 
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36.  For  a  trute,  one  weight  W  is  on  the 
same  vertical  with  the  apex  taken  as  the 
center  of  moments,  corresponding  to  B  of 
Fig.  4,  the  other  weight,  c— 50  feet,  from 
it  on  tfie  side  of  the  farthest  abutmtnt. 

For  center  chord  panels,  a  +  il  .'.  M^ 

la — j-j  W;  which  is  independent  of  x; 

80  that  the  weights,  50  feet  apart,  can  be 

placed  in  any  position  provided  ihey  are 

not  both  on  one  side  of  the  center  panel. 

36.  Let  N=namber  of   panels  (12  in 

Figs.  C,  6  and  7. 

A=height  of  truss,  center  to 

center  of  chords. 
F=  uniform    load    per    panel 

=w-f-p(art.  18). 
E,  c,  J,  as  defined  in  art.  18. 
fa  —  strain  on  nth  panel   of 
lower  chord. 
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<^  =  strain  on  nth  panel  of 
npper  chord,  | 

the  chorda  bting  numbered  as  in  Mffa.  5, 
6  and  7. 

It  U  immaterial  whether  the  loads  be 
conudered  as  oonoeDtrated  at  upper  or 
lower  apices  or  both;  hence  the  results 
are  true  whether  the  trasses  are 
" through "  or  "deck."  Jlrsl  consider 
the  effect  of  the  aniform  load  alone. 
For  maximnm  chord  straics,  the  oar  load 
most  cover  the  whole  truss,  since  an^ 
part  of  it  canses  an  i^viard  moment, 
giving  compression  in  the  upper  chord, 
and  tension  in  the  lower  one. 

Conceive  the  trass  cut  in  two,  as  per 
dotted  line,  through  the  panels  marked 
4  (Fig8.  S,  S  and  7)  of  upper  chord,  and 
the  right  part  of  the  truss  removed,  and 
apply  as  m  art.  1  forces  equal  and  op- 
posed to  the  raistaTicea  of  the  cut  pieces 
of  the  left  part.  The  algebraic  sum  of 
the  moments  of  these  forces  Y,  and  the 
loads  abotU  any  point  must  be  zero 
(art.  5).  Suppose  the  counters  (dotted 
lines  Figs.  5  and  6)  removed,  if  any 
idioald  be  cut,  and  take  the  center  of 
momenta  at  the  intertection  of  the  leeb 
member  and  either  chord  to  find  the 
strain  on  the  panel  of  the  other  chord 
piece  cut.  *  The  moment  of  '  the  web 
member  and  chord  passing  through  cen- 
ter of  moments  Is  thus  Kero.  This  is  a 
general  method  applicable  to  any  strac- 
ture  and  conduces  to  simplicity. 

Thus  if  the  nth  (=4th  in- the  Figures) 
panel  of  the  upper  chord  is  cut,  take  b 
as  the  center  of  moments,  b  being  the  in- 
tersection of  the  web  member  cut  with 
lower  chord.  Then  CoA=momentof  Cn  ; 
Vni=moment  of  V,  and  (»— l)Pini= 
moment  of  the  (n— 1)  apex  loads,  P  be- 
tween A  and  b,  the  lower  arm  of  their 
resultant  being  inl,  since  they  are  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  a 
point  half  way  between  A  and  b.    We 

have  then  (art.  6),  since  V=(N— I)  -, 

c„A=VnI-(»-l)Pin/ 

=  [(If-l)n-(«-])«]?' 

By  giving  any  ralne  to  n,  we  find  Cn  <x 
responding. 
37.  Xezt,  suppose  section  taken  across 


panel  4^n  say  of  lower  chord  (Figs.  5 
and  s) ;  the  center  of  moment  is  then  at 
a,  vertically  above  b;  therefore  as  above  . 
we  find 

(N-«)«p 


/n=^ 


2h 


•-'Pt 


the  same  value  as  for  panel  n  of  upper 
chord,  as  it  should  be;  since  V,  and  the 
loads  P,  have  the  same  lever  arms  as  be- 
fore. 

The  same  fonnulte  applv  to  fig.  7; 
only  n  must  have  successively  the  values 
'  '  5  .  .  .  for  the  lower  chord  and  2,  4, 
.  for  the  upper,  since  the  center  of 
moments  for  any  chord  panel  is  at  the 
apex  opposite  on  the  oUier  chord,  thus 
giving  a  uniform  strain  on  two  chord 
panel  lengths  In  turn,  as  marked  in  Fig. 

38.    Locomotioe  Exceea. — By  art.   3S 
we  suppoy  —  placed  at  a  or  ft  (Figs.  5 

and  S)  and  --,  50=c  feet  to  right,  to  get 

the  chord  strains  on  panels  four  upper 
and  lower  chords,  since  a  or  ft  is  the  cen- 
ter  of  moments  corresponding  to  panels 
four  as  marked.  The  distance  from  a  or 
ft  to  A  being  iii,  the  reaction  at  A  of  E 

is  (art.  19),  j^-^  [N/-(7i/-(-c)];   iu  lever 

arm  about  a  or  ft  is  n^  so  that  the  mo> 


M=|,[Ni-(»i+«)]«J=|(N-5  -«)«; 

For  Fig.  7  the  same  formula  holdn,  as 
easily  seen,  taking  care  to  give  n  the 

values  marked  on  the  chords  in  turn. 
E 

Thus  -  is  at  ft  to  find  max,  o^  and  at  <(  to 

find  max.  t,.    The  value  of  Cq  or  t^  due 
to  E  is  therefore 


E  /„      c        \Mi 


39.  Combining  this  with  the  value 
previously  found  due  to  the  uniform 
load  we  have  as  the  maximum  strain  that 
can  come  on  a  chord  panel,  n,  as  num- 
beredin  Figs.  S,  6  and  7 
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40.  £ieample. — As  in  &rt.  21,  let  apan 
=200  feet,    N=12,  l=s^,  ¥=w+p= 

14000+16666=30660,  E=SOOOO  lbs.,  - 
e 
=  1^  and  BBBume  the  height  of  trues  at 
twenty-eight  feet. 


£q.  (6)  becomes  then 
Cn=  rn=[B127(12— n)  +  2fl76(10i-n)]» 

By  making  n  aaooessively,  1 « ^i  ^i  ^>  ^i  ^> 
we  form  the  following  table:  The 
second  differences  are  constant,  as  be- 
fore, thus  checking  the  work. 


t=c 

A, 

A, 

e,  =(,=(100897- 

1-88272)1- 

188669 

104468 

_ 

e,"i,"  81870- -25296)2" 

288138 

80357 

84206 

««"(/■  78016- -19344)4" 

813S89 

81845 

84806 

«,"(,"  68889- ■ie868)6'- 

401385 

7689 

24206 

«,"<»■'  64768-l-18892)6" 

408924 

41.  The  first  and  second  terms  in  the 
(  )  are  computed  by  the  common  differ- 
ences, 9127  and  2976. 

Thus,  in  a  few  minutes  time,  the 
chords  are  accurately  calculated  foi 
their  maximum  strains.  Th(  strains  on 
the  triangular  truss  Fig.  7  are,  as  befi 
esplained,  for  the  upper  chord  c,,  c,  and 
c,  respectively;  for  the  lower  chord  f„ 
t„  (j.  In  Fig.  5  the  greatest  strain  on 
any  lower  chord  panel  is,  f,.  In  Fig.  6 
the  greatest  strain  on  any  upper  chord 
panel  is  c,;  the  strains  on  the  other  half 
of  the  truss  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  half. 

The  strains  thus  far  found  may  be 
marked  on  larger  drawings  than  those 
given  on  the  oorresponding  parts.  Let 
as  tabulate  the  results  thus  far  found  in 
the  following  table /or  (rwfts,Ji;^.  7.  The 


length  of  a  diagonal  =i/28'  -l-  (16|)'  = 

32.6;  and  sec  i=— ^=  l.l6fi.  Multi- 
plying the  valnes  S„  S, .  . .  art.  21,  by 
1.166  we  get  the  strains  on  the  inch 
members  given  in  the  column  marked 
"Strain";  the  numeration  for  the  web 
members  being  the  same  as  on  Fig.  3,  as 
given  for  the  corresponding  shearing 
forces.  Thus  S,  Me.  t=:strain  on  end 
brace,  S,  see.  i  for  the  next  brace  over 
panel  3,  S^  sea,  i  for  next  brace  over 
panel  5,  S,  sec,  i= strain  on  tie  over 
sixth  panel  when  it  acts  as  a  brace,  S 
sec.  t=strain  on  brace  over  fifth  panel 
when  it  acts  as  a  tie,  (see  art.  24),  The 
chord  strains  are  designated  as  in  art.  86, 
Fig.  7. 

Colnmn  (d)  gives  the  outer  diameter 
in  inches  of  the  compretsion  member; 


column  (-t)i  the  ratio  of  its  length  to 

its  diameter;  oolumn  (lA),  the  thickness 
of  metal  in  inches;  column  (d),  the  ratio 
of  the  Uatt  strain  that  can  ever  come 
upon  a  member  to  the  greatett  strain  that 
can  ever  come  on  the  member;  oolumn 
(£),  the  strain  for  e<]uare  inch  allowed. 

■ftie  columns  headed  "  Area,"  "  Length," 
"  No."  give  respectively,  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  of  the  member  in  square 
inches,  its  length  and  the  number  of 
pieces  »milarly  strained  in  two  tmsses. 

Column  (Xi)  gives  the.  weight  of 
wrought  iron  of  section  one  square  inch, 
and  one  foot  long=^  pounds. 

The  next  oolumn  gives  the  "  weight " 
of  member  or  members  in  pounds,  found 
by  multiplying  together  the  fonr  previous 
columns. 

The  last  column  is  a  summary,  giving 
the  weights  on  computed  strains,  in 
order,  of  braces  and  postB,'upper  chord, 
main  and  counter  ties,  and  lower  chord, 
on  two  trusses. 

Column  (d)  will  be  explained  further 

42.  Given   the  "strain,*  and  d=safe 

.     ,      „        ,    strain 

stram  per  square  inch   allowed,  — r — 

area,  which  is  put  in  "  area"  column. 
The  I  least  section  of  a  post  allowed  was 
nine  inches,  for  the  vertical  posts,  that 
simply  sustain  one  panel  of  upper  chord 
and  bracing.  The  counter  brace  was 
supposed  a  latticed  member.  Its  total 
area  is  that  due  to  its  acting  both  as  a 
strut  and  main  tie  (6).  The  counter  tie 
'~)  is  supposed  enclosed  in  brace   (6). 

le  main  braces  and  upper  chords  were 
atsnmed  to  be  "  Phoenix  columns." 
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nece. 

d 

I 
d 

th. 

Strain. 

e 

ft 

Are*. 

Len'th 

No. 

* 

Weight. 

Totals. 

isy, 

1^ 

80 

M 
10 

i 

j 

351766 
173588 
101779 
8S48T 

2500 

288133 
869440 
408B34 

S11844 
186B50 

683S5 
6208 

46000 

128669 
813880 
401285 

.86 
.27 

0 

0 

1. 
.89 

.32 
.18 

0 

0 
.18 

6840 
4090 
8980 
8440 

280 

0050 
9370 
9S70 

9900 
8700 
7500 
7500 
8470 

10420 
10420 
10120 

47.10 
84.8 
25.9 
10.6 

0. 

25.76 
30.86 
44.11 

31.4 
10.78 

9.11 

2. 

5.8 

13.35 
80.1 
88.61 

82  .'6 
28. 

83.6 
33.6 
83.6 
83. B 
88. 

T 

4 

10 

4 

12 
4 

V 

Ihs. 
30495 
16136 

11368 
4607 
4000 
8400 

•Counter? 

L«ticiiig&  Angles 
Vertical  Ports. .... 

68886 

Cppcr  Chord  c,... 

11460 
17711 
9802 

88963 

Main  Tie  3 

4 

S 

9300 
6886 
3960 
880 
6986 

S6912 

Lower  Chord  1.... 
3.... 
8.... 

5488 
13376 

17120 

35984 

*  ToMI  (m  tie  t  tud  ecranler  1=9,1 +10.(a1>.T,  nqDliiag  t 
ddehtUI>ttlc«dtwn,«"X^"'   Angle  Irou  at  4  conien,  i>) 

43.  Fig.  8  is  a  seotioD  of  flooring. 
The  rails,  Rpikes,  chains,  tbc,  are  as- 
sumed to  weigh  42  lbs.  per  foot.  Ab- 
snme  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  white 
pine  timber  at  36  lbs.;  and  the  cross  ties 
I  i  feet  from  ceoter  to  center.  Then  the 
weight  of  cross  ties  and  guard  timbers 
(plaoed  parallel  to  and  on  the  outside  of 
toe  rails)  per  longitudinal  foot  is  6X8 

Id  art.  15,  we  found  the  maximum 
center  live  load  on  the  stringers  of  a  16j' 
panel  to  be  44987  lbs.  The  dead  toad  of 
rails,  oro88-lie«,  Ai0.=(42+ 124)y.  As- 
sume that  stringers  weigh  325  lbs.  per 
foot.  Then  the  equivalent  center  load 
of  one  panel  of  rails,  &c.,  and  stringers 
is,  i491xV=4Ud-<  making  the  total 
center  load  on  stringer,  490SO  lbs.  If  we 
add  50  per  cent,  to  this  to  allow  for  im- 
pact, &c.,  and  take  1000  lbs.  as  the  safe 
strain  for  pine,  we  find  that  we  must 
have  6  stringers  under  the  rails  of 
9^'X20'  oroBB  section.  The  8  stringers 
will  thus  weigh  365  lbs.  per  foot  of  rail. 

4  Ircm  Mri/iffers  will  weigh  300  lbs. 
per  foot  (two  under  the  rails)  if  their 
depth  is  S6  inches;  neglecting  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  web  ^'  thick,  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  loss  in  the  rivet  holes 
Id  the  tension  flange.  The  method  of 
computation  is  the  same  as  for  the  floor 
beam. 

44.  The  J^'loor  Beam,  also  the  floor 
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beam  loops  sustain  a  max.  live  load  of 
77492  lbs.  (art.  16).  To  this  add  say 
3000  lbs.,  weight  of  floor  beam,  and 
531x^=3850  Iba.  for  stringers,  rails, 
Ao.;  giving  a  total  load,  say  on  the  rails 
over  the  floor  beam  of  (77492-hII850) 
=89342  lbs.,  or  44671  lbs.  on  each  rail. 
The  moment  at  the  center  is,  4-16  Tl 
(8— 2J)  =  246800  /oo<  ft«.  =  2,048,280 
inch  tha.,  which  must  equal  the  resisting 
moment, /(*3=7500X26X16.1,  of  the! 
section  (y=Bafe  BtraiD=7600  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  (f=26=^total  depth  and  a= 
area  of  one  flange.=  15.1  square  inch). 
The  erots  section,  assuming  a  thickness 
of  web  of  4',  the  depth  between  flanges 
being  24  inches,  is  30,2  +  8=33.2  square 
inch;  giving  the  weight  of  one  floor 
beam=38.2xnjXV=2228lbB.  There- 
fore 11  floor  beams  weigh  24500  lbs. 
The  floor  beam  loops  are  put  at  5000  lbs. 
For  snch  depths  of  beams  (26*),  it  is 
advisable  to  diminish  the  depth  of  girder 
from  near  the  center  towards  the  points 
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of  Bupport  (see  Boiler's  "  Iron  Highway 
Bridges,"  p.  84),  both  for  economy  of 
beams  and  loops  as  well  as  for  appear- 
ance sake.  The  saving  so  effected  will 
be  assumed  approximately  eqnal  to 
weight  of  rivets  and  stiffeners;  which  1b 
guffioiently  correct  for  the  purposes  of 
these  estimates, 

45.  We  are  now  enabled  to  find  the 
maximum  load  on  the  suspenders  of  Fig. 
7;  thus, 

live  load  on  one  floor  beam 77493  lbs. 

Dead  load  of  floor  beam 3328    " 

8tringer8,niila,&c.(800+166H*=7770    " 
One  panel  lower  chord,  &c 3000    " 


Or,  say,  45,000  poands  borne  by  the 
suspenders  of  one  panel  of  one  truss. 

46.  Assuming  a  wind  surface,  when 
the  bridge  is  covered  with  cars,  16'  high 
X  200'  long;  the  intensity  of  the  wind 
being  taken  at  SO  pounds  per  square 
foot,  the  uniform  horizontal  pressure  per 
panel  is  16  x  V  X  80=8000  poands= 
w.  The  trusses  are  connected  between 
the  chords  by  bracing  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pratt  truss,  Fig.  5  at  the  center; 
hence,  the  sheaving  stress,  occasioned  in 
this  transverse  bracing  by  the  wind 
pressure  is  given  by  Eq.  (6),  on  making 
p  and  E  zero,  and  «i=BOO0.  The  strain 
on  any  member  then,  is, 

S„MC.  i=i(N-2«  +  l)«ift!ci 

=  4000  (13— Sm)  sect. 

Allowing  for  tenuon  1500,  and  for 
compression  6000,  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  rods  will  average  two  or  three 
square  inches  cross  section;  and  their 
total  weight,  including  bolts,  nuts,  etc., 
is  put  at  54U0  pounds.  The  cross  struts  i 
and  portals  are  assumed  to  weigh  6000 1 
pounds.  I 

47.  It  win  suffice,  for  our  purposes,  to 
add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  computed, 
material  in  upper  chord  and  posts  for  i 
castings,  etc.;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
weight  of  ties  and  lower  chord  for  bolts,  I 
nuts,  eyes  and  pins;  which  allowances  I 
find  giveu  by  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith  in  bin 
"  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Fink, 
Murphy,  Bolman  and  Triangular  Trusses" 
Baltimore,  1870. 

-  From  the  foregoing  data  wo  form  the 
following : 
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Triaagular  2Vhm— SOO*  ^pan-S6'  high. 

Braces  and  FosU ASaOO  lbs.      : 

Upper  Chord aM»   "       ^ 

20  per  cent  on  two  Ust 30570    *' 

Hiun  Ties  and  suspendera  ...  36BI2    " 

Lower  cliotd 85984    " 

15  per  ceut.  on  two  last 9434    " 

Floor  beam  loops 6000    " 

Lateral  Bracing 11400    " 

11  Iran  floor  beams. 34500    " 

Iron  Stringers 60000    " 

Rails  and  Cross  Ties 83300    " 

Total  weight. 839849    " 

Assumed  weight 886000    " 

Assumed  weight  too  great  bj    6151    " 

The  bridge  weight  asaumed,  886,000 
pounds,  is,  consequently,  too  great  by 
6161  pounds. 

49.  The  above  allowances  for  castings, 
connections,  etc,  are  intended  as  avera- 
ges common  to  several  trusses  that  will 
be  examined.  These  details  are  varied 
indefinitely  by  builders.  All  the  steps 
have  been  given,  however,  to  -  render 
adaptation  to  any  particular  design  easy. 

50.  In  the  table,  art.  42,  we  assumed 
"rf"=13j' for  upper  chord.  If  we  put 
d=l2  for  upper  chord  and  braces,  the 
total  weight  of  bridge  is  found  to  be 
6340  lbs.  greater  than  before.  If  we  as- 
sume that  the  increased  weight  of  cast- 
ings, rollers,  pins,  &c.,  is  not  over  2000  to 
3000  lbs.,  there  is  of  course  economy  in 
employing  the  greater  diameter;  and  it 
may  be  found  economical  to  inoreaee  it 
still  further;  taking  care  that  a  proper 
thickness  of  metal  is  maintained,  say  not 
less  than  }  inch. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
from  the  "area"  and  "d"  colnmns,  we 
can  find  the  inner  diameter  d,  and  hence 

the  thickness  of  metal.     Thus  ~{d^—d') 

='*area,"  from  which  d^  is  obtained  and 

■    '  =  thickness  of  metal. 


The  Moose  Mine,  in  Colorado,  situ* 
ated  nearly  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
South  Park  range,  is  probably  the  high- 
est mine  now  bemg  worked  in  the  worid. 
The  miners'  houses  am  being  bnilt  into 
the  mountain  at  the  month  ot  the  mine, 
oondderibly  over  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 
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Bt  FREDERICK  ZOLUIBS. 
la  tbt  Otmun*  for  Tah  Ncmiiu] 

Wb  shall  coneidflT  some  of  the  oonse- 
qaences  of  our  theoir  when  applied  to 
th«  phyaioal  laws  or  our  three-dimen- 
flioned  phenomenal  world,  lliese  oan  be 
determined  only  by  conolnsions  analogi- 
cally drawn  from  those  phenomena 
which  we  observe  in  the  projeotion  of 
three -dimensioned  objects  npon  a  plane. 

S appose  that  we  are  observing  the 
projrotion  of  a  scalene  triangle  in  the 
pictare-plane  of  a  camera  obsonra.  If 
the  plane  of  the  triangle  is  puallel  to  the 
picture-plane,  the  area  of  the  projection  is 
a  maximnm.  If  we  wish  to  convert  the 
projeotion  into  its  symmetrical  opposite, 
the  triangle  mast  be  turned  over.  Dur- 
ing this  operation,  alterations  take  place 
in  all  parts  of  the  projection,  by  which 
the  area  is  oontinnously  diminished  to  a 
miniranm,  which  occurs  when  the  trian- 
gle is  perpendicalar  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection. With  further  rotation,  the  area 
increases  again  to  its  maziraum.  A 
being  endowed  with  only  the  conceptions 
proper  to  two-dimensioned  space,  ob- 
serving these  changes,  would  of  neces- 
sity see  a  ooDtradiction  of  the  axiom  of 
the  invariability  of  the  actual  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  a  two-dimensioned 
object.  The  projeotion  would  appear 
larger  or  smaller  withont  compensation 
by  any  equivalent  in  the  two-dimensional 
spaoe.  Analogous 'changes  would  neces- 
sarily be  observed  in  onr  members,  and 
in  other  bodies  If  they  conld  be  convert- 
ed into  their  symmetric  opposites.  If  our 
bodies  were  so  organLced  that  we  could 
at  will  convert  the  right  hand  into  the 
left,  the  phenomena  of  conversion  would 
consist  of  a  gradual  diminution,  a  mo- 
mentary disappearance,  and  a  re-appear- 
ance of  the  hand.  All  these  phenomena 
would  be  mtraculons,  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  onr  present  spaoe- 
peroeption;  since  we  should  see  in  them 
a  contradiction  of  the  axiom  of  the  con- 
stancy of  matter.  But  thip  contradiction 
vanisnes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  higher 
conception  of,  space,  when  we  regard  the 
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things  of  this  world  as. the  projections  of 
substantial  objects  cxistins  in  a  spaoe  of 
four  dimensions.  Upon  the  hypothesis 
that  we  could,  by  onr  will,  effect  such 
transformations  of  our  members,  our 
feelings  would  convince  us  of  their  essen- 
tially unchanged  condition;  as  now  hap- 
[>ens  in  the  case  of  the  varying  projec- 
tions of  objects  upon  onr  retinae.  And 
in  coarse  of  time  the  Intnitive  conception 
of  a  fourth  dimension  of  space  would  be 
developed;  as  has  happened  by  analo- 
gous process  in  the  case  of  a  third  dimen- 
sion. In  order  to  comprehend  these  an- 
alogies we  muKt  consider  that  knowledge 
of  alt  other  corporeal  properties,  as,  for 
exaibple,  weight  and  palpability,  is  ob- 
tained through  sensations,  just  as  the 
knowledge  oF  visible  properties  is  ob- 
tained through  the  eye.  Hence  the 
transference  of  the  projection  theory  to 
the  palpable  and  the  heavy  introdnoea  no 
new  pnnoiple. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  symmetry  of 
space-forms  plays  an  important  part  in 
crystallography.  It  often  happens  that 
in  a  crystal  one-half  of  the  plane-system 
of  a  simple  form  is  extended  by  definite 
laws  in  such  proportion  that  the  other 
half  vanishes  entirely.  Such  crystals  are 
called  hemihedric.  Both  half-surfaces 
(called  sphenoids)  of  a  rhombic  octahe- 
dron have  the  same  relation  as  an  object 
to  its  refieotion  in  a  mirror,  or  as  the 
right  to  the  left  hand.  According  to  the 
projection  theory  to  both  these  different 
phenomenal-forms,  there  is  a  single  cor- 
respondent object  in  four-dimensional 
space.  The  observed  difference  is  a 
consequence  of  a  different  position  of  the 
object  relative  to  the  three- dimensioned 


lere  are  bodies  which  are  of  equiva- 
lence in  chemical  composition,  which  ex- 
hibit different  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
examples  is  tartaric  and  pjroraoemic 
acids.  The  crystals  of  sodiO-ammonic 
pyroracemate  agree  essential  ly  with  those 
of  sodio-potassic  tartrate.  But  the 
former  present  a  remarkable  hemihe- 
drism,  the  octahedric  surfaces  truncating 
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only  oDe-balf  of  tbe  edge-system;  so 
that  reckoning  from  any  determinate 
truncated  surface,  such  surface  appears 
at  the  right  in  certain  cryatalB,  wntle  in 
others  it  appears  at  the  left. 

By  the  addition  of  snlphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  such  right- he raihedrio  crystals 
rieht-pyToracemio  aoid  ie  separated, 
wnich  IB  perfectly  identical  with  tartaric 
acid  and  which  gives  no  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  A  solu- 
tioD  of  this  right  pyroracemic  turns  a 
perpendicular  polarized  ray  of  light  to 
the  right.  The  acid  obtained  from  a  so- 
lution of  left-hemihedrio  crystals  by  a 
like  process  gives  tbe  same  reaction  as 
tartaric  acid,  and  gives  no  precipitate 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  but  is  optically 
left-handed.  If  the  right  and  left 
acid  are  mixed  in  solution,  the  mixture 

Sives  no  circular  polarization,  but  throws 
own  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  lime. 
Tbe  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and  of  right- 
pyroracemio  acid  are  hemihedrio  but  of 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  crystals  of 
left-pyroracetnic  acid. 

These  facts  furnish  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  connection  of  a  space-dif- 
ference in  crystals  direclly  apprehended, 
with  one  that  is  indirectly  apprehended 
by  means  of  chemical  and  optical  appli- 
ances which  demonstrate  a  difference  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  constitut- 
ing the  bodies.  In  the  latter  case  there 
results  a  presentation  to  our  organism  of 
a  difference  in  quality  of  matter,  similar 
to  the  qualitative  differences  in  tone  and 
color  which  are  due_  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  waves  of  sound  and  light. 
In  a  space  of  four  dimensions  the 
right  and  left  hemihedric  crystals 
would  appear  as  species  of  one  and 
tbe  same  object;  so  would  the  chemical 
difference  resulting  from  the  molecular 
grouping  of  atoms.  The  change  of  one 
Grystal  form  to  another,  and  of  one  chemi- 
cal property  to  another,  could  be  effected 
by  changing  ibe  relative  position  of  the 
four-dimensioned  objects;  just  as  we  can 
see  the  writing  on  a  transparent  sheet 
of  paper  transformed  into  its  symmetric 
opposite  by  looking  at  it  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  If  there  were  beings  who 
oould,  by  act  of  will,  transform  in  a 
space  of  four  dimensions  a  substance 
apprehended  by  us  only  indirectly  liy 
means  of  its  three -dimensioned  pro- 
jection, EO  that  the  space -configuration 


of  its  atoms  should  be  changed  to  the 
symmetric-opposite,  the  phenomenon 
would  seem  miraculous.  For  tbe  tartaric 
aoid  crystals  would  seem  to  be  converted 
into  orystala  of  right>pyroracemic  acid, 
not  only  in  respect  to  external  form, 
but  also  in  respfct  to  chemical  constitu- 
tion. If  we  had  a  four-dimensioned  body 
subject  to  our  will,  we  should  be  able  to 
interchange  the  crystals  into  various 
dispositions  whose  differences  would  in- 
volve some  space -meaning;  just  as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  differing  projections 
and  operations  on  a  three -dimensioned 
body  effected  from  different  standpoints. 

If  we  explain  this  process  of  conver- 
sion in  the  svnjmetrio  disposition  of 
atoms  by  attributing  them  to  moving 
forces,  then  these  must  operate  in  di- 
rections which  fall  in  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion; that  is,  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  three- dimensioned  region  of  pro- 
jection which  constitutes  our  present 
space.  This  direction  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  complex  space  co-ordinate, 
such  as  has  been  employed  by  Gauss  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  imaginary 
quantity  in  regions  of  less  manifoldnes?. 

If  we  regard  the  distance  between  two 
atoms  and  the  intensity  of  their  reactions 
in  our  three-dimen^onal  space  as  the 
projections  of  similar  magnitudes  from 
a  space  of  four  dimensions;  then  they 
can  alter  in  magnitude  and  form  and 
store  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy  of 
the  three-dimenffloned  projection  (our 
material  object)  only  by  altered  position 
relations  in  the  four- dimensioned  object. 

Hence,  the  axiom  of  the  conservation 
of  a  constant  amount  of  energy  holds 
completely  in  aspace  of  four  dimensions; 
In  fact,  it  is  tbe  premiss,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  transfer  of  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  space  to  physical  processei. 

To  illustrate :  suppose  a  number  of 
congruent  triangles  cut  from  paper  to  be 
let  fall  from  a  height  upon  a  table. 
These  triangles,  which,  in  a  space  of 
three  dimensions,  would  represent  iden- 
tical two-dimensioned  crystals,  revolve  as 
they  fall,  and,  finally,  come  to  rest  upon 
the  table  in  random  positions.  Regard* 
ing  the  tangent-plane  of  the  triangles, 
and  the  table  as  the  region  of  two-di- 
mensioned "beings,  it  is  obvious,  that' 
these  beings  would  recognize  among 
these  triangles  symmetric  but  incongru- 
ent  forme,  analogous  to  our  hemihedric 
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oryntaK  Daring  the  prooess  of  rotstion, 
the  triangles  would,  for  a  time,  disappear 
from  senRible  space. 

With  respect  to  this  connection  be- 
tween the  chemical  properties  and  the 
space-relations  of  the  atoms  of  a  body,  it 
is  a  signifioant  fact,  that  attention  has 
lately  been  direeted  to  the  meaning  of 
space-moments  in  the  domain  of  chemis- 
try. In  the  year  1835,  a  short  memoir 
was  published  at  Rotterdam,  with  the 
title  "  irt  Chimie  dana  £!space,  by  J.  H. 
Van't  Hoff,  with  an  introduction  by  J. 
Wislicenus,  Profeasor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  W&rzburg.  The  lat- 
ter, speaking  of  the  aim  and  import  of 
this  memoir,  says  :  "That  the  atoms 
which  are  assumed  to  constitute  a  mole- 
cule mast  he  arranged  in  some  definite 
space -configuration,  and  that  the  same 
elementary  atoms  with  the  same  order  of 
snccession  in  their  respective  composi- 
tion in  complex  molecules,  may  be  spa- 
tially grouped  in  different  ways,  so  as  to 
give  to  structurally  identical  molecules 
slight  differences  in  properties,  has  long 
been  conjectured;  and  there  have  been 
peculiar  phenomena  which  required  some 
such  explanation  as  that  which  is  here 
indicated.  I  myself,  in  my  investigations 
upon  Faralactio  acid,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  facts  compelled  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  of  isomeric 
molecules  of  the  same  formula  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  different  position  of  the 
atoms  in  space;  and  that  geometric  con- 


ceptions of  the  composition  of  the  mole- 
cule, must  be  introduced  into  chemical 
theory." 

"  The  fundamental  idea  of  Van't  Hoff's  • 
theory,  lies  in  the  proof  that  combina- 
tions of  an  atom  of  carbon  with  four 
different  simple  or  compound  radioals 
must  always  furnish  two  oases  of  spatial 
isomerism." 

Again  he  eaye  :  "A  simple  consider- 
ation shows  the  inadequacy  of  our  so- 
called  modem  structural  formulas.  They 
represent  the  molecule,  which  is  of  three 
dimensions,  as  planar.  The  discrepancy 
with  the  fact  involved  in  this  assumption 
is  obvious;  and  a  reform  of  the  preva- 
lent views  is  to  be  desired." 

"  In  the  case  in  which  the  four  affini- 
ties of  a  carbon-atom  are  satisfied  hy 
four  different  groups,  our  theory  leads  to 
a  construction  of  two  and  only  two 
tetrahedrons,  which  are  incapable  of 
superposition;  one  of  which  is  the  image 
of  the  other,  and  which  may  be  called 
enantiomorphia  forms." 

The  above  quotation  illastrates  the 
truth  of  Riemann's  assertion  that  oppo- 
sitions of  thought  and  of  the  facts  of  ob- 
servation are  the  conditions  by  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  advances. 
The  need  and  the  impulse  to  push  for- 
ward the  lines  of  knowledge  are  always 
measured  hy  the  violence  of  the  para- 
doxes which  we  encounter  in  our  ex- 
perience. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  AUBOIS  CANAL  LOCK,  SITUATED  ON 
THE  LATERAL  CANAL  OF  THE  LOIRE  RIVER. 

St  Pbov.  WILLIAM  WAT80»,  Fb.  D.,  Ule  n.  S. 


hbthod  op  xmftying  amd  filling  thb 
lock  by  tre  process  invented  by 
the  mabquib  of  caligny,  viz.,  by 
means  of  oscnxa^tino  liquid  col- 
l'uns;  tihk  to  fill  ob  bhpty  the 
lock;  akodnt  of  Vatbb  saved  by 

THIS   PBOCBSS;  COST. 

process  Invented  by  the  MarauU  of 
CaUgny. — We  know  that  for  each  pass- 
age through  a  lock,  whether  up  or  down, 
a  quantity  of  water  mast  be  drawn  from 
the  upper  bay  to  fill  up  the  lock  a  height 
«4}ual  to  the  difference  of  level  between 


the  two  bays;  this  height  being  called 
the  lift  of  the  look,  and  the  volume  of 
water  required  for  tfab  purpose,  the  prism 
of  lift.  The  system  invented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Caligny  and  applied  to  the 
Anbois  lock,  has  for  its  object  to  dimin- 
ish this  waste  by  caasing  water  from 
the  lower  bay  to  ascend  mto  the  lock- 
chamber  when  the  latter  is  to  be  filled; 
and  also  by  making  part  of  the  water  in 
the  lock-chamber  ascend  to  the  fore-hav 
when  the  look-chamber  is  to  be  emptied. 
The  system  is  founded  on  the  known 
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properties  of  oscillating  liquids,  which 
will  presently  be  explained. 

The  work  cODsists 

l8t.  (Figs.  1,  2,)  of  a  fnll-ceDtered 
'aqnednct,  abd^  1.20  meters  wide,  1.6S 
meters  high  under  the  keystone,  and 
having  its  bed  on  a  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lower  bay;  the  depth  of  the 
latter  being  1.80  meters,  the  intrados  of 
the  keystone  is  0.25  meter  below  the 
level  of  the  lower  bay.  ■  This  aquedact, 
which  is  semicircular  between  the  two 
heads,  empties  into  the  lower  gate-cham- 
ber, I,  by  an  enlarged  opening,  (Fig.  6,) 
and  on  the  upper  aide  it  connects  with 
two  separate  reservoirs,  X  and  Y,  {Fig, 
1)  situated  behind  the  upper  gate-cham- 
ber, 

2d.  Of  a  disohargin ^-channel  or  sav- 
ing-basin, t. «  f,  connecting  the  ^eser^'oir 
Y  with  l^e  lower  bay  by  a  sluice,  (c) ; 


the  other  reservoir  X  oommaDioateB  with 
the  upper  bay. 

ad.  Of  two  vertical  movable  pipe*, 
q,  r,  open  at  both  ends,  and  resting  upon 
two  circular  openings  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  aqueduct.  One  of  these  pipes  is 
placed  in  the  reservoir  communicating 
with  the  upper  bay,  and  the  other  in  the 
one  commnnicating  with  the  lower  bay. 
Both  pipes  rise  0.10  meter  above  the 
level  of  the  upper  bay;  the  lower-bay 
pipe,  r,  is  1.48  meters  in  diameter  and 
3.57  meters  high,  the  npper  bay  pipe,  2* 
is  1.40  meters  in  diameter  and  2.97 
meters  high.  When  these  pipes  are 
lowered  upon  their  seats,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  aqueduct  is  shut.  If  ve 
raise  the  upper  pipe,  q,  the  water  from 
the  upper  bay  enters  the  aqueduct;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  raise  the  lower  pipe, 
r,  the  water  from  the  lock  goes  into  the 
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ExPLARATiOH.  —  Fio.  1  represents  the  lock  at  Anbois  on  the  Uleral  caunl  of  tho  Loire 
Biver,  i'  a  ( is  the  saving  baxio ;  a  ft  if  the  underground  aqaeduct ;  klthe  lock ;  k  ilie  tipper, 
and  I  the  lower  gate-chamber. 

Fio.  a.  The  longitQilinal  section  e  7  r  of  the  two  reservoirs  X  and  T,  and  that  of  lh« 
aqaedDct  a  bd  wilh  the  lifting  ]iipes  7  and  r. 

FioH.  3  and  *.  Sertiona  <if  the  reservoirs  X  and  Y  made  by  the  planes  oji  and  m  n. 

FiQ.  5.  Seclioii  of  the  aqueduct. 

Fio.  6.  Section  of  the  aqnednct  at  /,  where  it  diaehnges  into  the  bwer  gate-chamber, 

Fio.  7.  Transverse  section  of  the  saving  tosia- 
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saving-basin,  or  vice  versa,  according  to 
their  respective  levels, 

The  manner  of  working  ie  aa  follows  ; 
Suppose  the  full  lock  ia  to  be  emptied; 
we  raise  the  pipe  r,  the  water  from  the 
lock-chamber  passeB  through  the  aque- 
duct under  the  pipe,  and  enters  the  sav- 
ing-basin, which  is  supposed  to  he  on  a. 
level  with  the  lower  bav.  After  having 
held  the  pipe  r  raised  during  a  few  sec- 
onds for  the  water  to  acquire  itsvelocitj, 
we  drop  it  back  upon  its  seat;  the  water 
in  the  aqueduct,  having  no  issue  under 
the  pipe  r,  rises  in  the  interior  of  both  r 
and  q,  and  pours  over  their  tops  into  the 
reservoir  X,  and  oonnected  with  the  upper 
bay.  Thus,  on  account  of  the  livmg 
force  of  the  moving  liquid  mass  in  the 
aqueduct,  a  part  of  the  water  is  carried 
into  the  upper  bay.  When  this  first  os- 
cillation has  ceased  to  cause  the  water  to 
overflow  from  the  pipes  g  and  r,  we  re- 
commence the  same  operation  by  raising 
again  the  pipe  r;  a  new  ouluinn  of  water 
issues  from  the  lock;  we  interrupt  again 
its  flow  under  r,  and  a  new  oscillation 
produces  a  new  overflow  into  the  upper 
Day.  As  this  operation  is  repeated  the 
lock  ia  emptied,  cue  portion  into  the  sav- 
iog.basin  and  thence  into  the  lower  bay, 
another  portion  into  the  upper  bay.  As 
the  difference  of  level  which  causes  the 
oscillation  diminishe:>,  the  height  of  the 
oscillation,  its  duration,  and  tlie  amount 
of  overflow  at  each  new  opening,  dimin- 
ish also;  hence,  after  a  time  the  oscilla- 
tions become  insignifict^nt,  as  also  the 
water  saved  by  them;  at  this  time  we 
raay  complete  the  emptying  by  opening 
oontinaoualy  the  pipe  r/  bnt  we  may  also 
operate  otherwise  and  produce  a  new 
saving.  For  this  purpose  we  shut  the 
sluice-gate,  c,  between  the  saviug-baain 
and  the  lower  hay,  and  raise  the  pipe  r; 
a  great  osoillation  oceurs,  which  causes 
the  water  to  rise  in  the  saving-basin 
above  the  level  of  the  lower  bay  and  to 
fall  in  the  lock  below  this  level;  on  low- 
ering r  at  the  end  of  this  great  osoilla- 
tion we  shut  into  the  saving  basin  a  layer 
of  water  which  will  servo  for  filling  the 
lock,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 
caused  a  difference  of  level  between  the 
lock  and  the  lower  bay  suf&uient  to  make 
the  lower  lock-gates  open  spontaneously. 
The  layer  of  water  obtained  at  Aubois 
by  this  final  oscillation  is  0.13  meter  thiuk. 

If  it  is  required  to  fill   the  lock  we 


commence  by  employing  the  layer  of 
water  stored  in  the  saving  basin.  For 
this  purpose  we  raise  the  pipe  r,  and  the 
water  being  higher  in  the  basin  than  in 
the  lock,  it  enters  the  latter,  producing 
thereby  an  osoillation,  which  causes  the 
level  in  the  lock  -to  be  above  that  in  the 
basin,  and  lower  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
lower  bay,  so  that  this  first  volume  in- 
troduced into  the  lock  comprises,  not 
only  that  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
previous  emptying,  but  also  another  por- 
tion taken  from  the  saving-basin,  i.e., 
from  the  lower  bay.  At  the  end  of  this 
initial  oscillation  we  let  fall  the  pipe  r, 
open  the  sluice  <:,  and  proceed  in  another 
manner.  We  raise  the  pipe  g;  the 
water  from  the  upper  hay  enters  the  lock 
through  the  aqueduot;  at  the  end  of 
several  seconds  it  has  acquired  its  veloc- 
ity, then  we  let  fall  the  pipe  ^and  at  the 
same  instant  raise  the  pipe  r  ;  the  water 
in  motion  in  the  aqueduct  then  produces 
the  effect  known  as  aspiration  upon  the 
water  of  the  saving- basin,  which  has 
already  been  put  in  communication  with 
the  lower  bay,  and  draws  it  by  an  oscilla- 
tion into  the  lock;  so  that  the  volume 
introduced  by  this  last  operation  consists 
of  two  portions,  the  first  portion  being 
taken  from  the  upper  hay  to  generate 
the  velosity,  and  the  second  from  the 
lower  bay  by  utilizing  this  velocity.  At 
the  end  of  the  osoillation  we  let  fall  the 
pipe  r,  raise  the  pipe  g,  and  a  new 
oscillation  brings  into  the  lock  a  new 
volume;  we  continue  this  operation  until 
the  diminution  of  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  upper  bay  and  the  lock 
causes  the  oscillations  to  become  insig- 
nificant; from  this  moment  we  keep  the 
pipe  g  raised,  and  thus  finish  the  filling. 
This  prolonged  opening  produces  a  final 
oscillation,  oy  which  the  water  rit^es  in 
the  lock  higher  than  in  the  upper  bay, 
and  opens  spontaneously  the  upper  lock* 
gates. 

This  canal-lock  has  been  in  operation 
since  1868,  and  we  find 

Ist.  That  seven  or  eight  oscillations 
suflice  to  fill  of  empty  the  loek  in  five  or 
six  minutes. 

2d.  That  for  filling  the  lock  without 
using  the  reserve  in  saving-basin,  the 
volume  of  water  taken  from  the  lower 
bay  is  0.41  V,  V  being  the  prism  of  lift, 
so  that  the  saving  by  this  operation  is 
about  two-fifths  of  V. 
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8d.  That  during  the  process  of  empty- 
iDg,  ibe  volume  sent  into  tbe  upper  baj 
is  about  0.386  V,  without  considering 
what  16  saved  by  the  final  oscillation. 
The  sura  of  the  volumes  raised  by  the 
two  operations  is  (0.41 +  0.386)  ¥=0.798 
V.  By  utilizing  the  great  final  osdlla- 
tions  the  saving  amounts  to  0.90  Y. 

This  system  of  look,  while  it  econo- 
mizes tfae  water  used,  produces  neither 
lowering  in  short  bays,  nor  exaggerated 
velocities  in  the  narrow  passages;  and 
constitutes  an  ingenious  use  of  the  prop- 
erties of  liquids  m  motion.  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  Aabois  lock  cost  about  40,000 
franco,  but  much  of  this  was  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  position  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  which  required  special 
precautions.  A  considerable  economy 
might  be  made  by  placing  the  aqueduct 
along  the  side-walls  of  the  lock. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGIMEERING  SOCIETIES. 

AKERICAN  SOCIBTY  OP  OlVIL  EuOIRKERS. — 
Tbe  annual  Oonvention,  beginning  June 
18th,  at  BostoD,  will  discuss  topics  upon  whicli 
papers  have  been  presented  during  the  jear. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  expected  that  the 
following  subjects  will  be  presented  bj  papers 
printed  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Convention, 
or  read  at  its  meeting  : 

Dams  across  Water  Courses.  William  J. 
He  Alpine. 

The  nin  fall  during  a  storm  in  October, 
1869.    James  B.  Francis. 

The  law  of  Tidal  Currents.  J.  H.  Striedinger. 

The  South  Pass  Jetties  ;  descriptive  and  in- 
cidental noies  and  memoranda.  B.  L.  Conhell. 

Discussion  on  the  preceding  paper,  Cliarles 
W.  Howell. 

Reminiscences  and  eiperiences  of  early  en- 
gineering operations  on  railroads,  with  especial 
reference  to  steep  inclines.  No.  1,  W.  Milnor 
Bobens.    No.  3,  William  J.  HcAJpine. 

Resistances  on  RJIway  Curves.  8.  Whinery. 

Notes  on  the  papers  in  reference  to  Incline 
Planes  and  Kesistances  on  Railway  Curves. — 
Octave  Chanute. 

Agricultural  Drainage.  £d.  N.  Eirk  Talcott. 

A  graphic  method  of  represeDting  railroad 
accounts.    Charles  Latimer. 

Science,  old  and  new.  Its  relation  to  Engi- 
neerinB,    W.  Milnor  Roberts. 

The  Mississippi  River.— B.  M.  Harrod. 

Brick  Arches  for  Large  Sewers.    R.  Herine. 

Improvement  of  Qalveston  Harbor  (2d 
Paper).    Charles  W.  Howell. 

The  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes.  Charles  G. 
Darrach. 

The  proper  arrangement  and  ventilation  of 
house  drains.    Charles  E.  Fowler. 

On  a  newly  discovered  relation  between  the 
tenacity  of  metals  and  their  resistance  to  tor- 
tion.    R.  H.  Thurston. 

On  Qauging  Streams.    Clemens  Herschel. 


MKETTNG  OF  THK  Amkbicam  ISBTrrDTK  o 
Mnnso  EnoiNRBRe  at  Chattaboooa.- 
The  businesB  proceedings  of  the  Convention  at 
"--  " '-held  on  the  ST"   ---  — 


address  by  Br.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  the  readineof 
the  papers  by  J.  B.  Sweet  M.  E.,  and  B.  W. 
Raymond    of   the   Engineering    atul    Mining 


Journal. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Insti- 
tute visited  the  works  of  the  Roane  Iron  Co., 
the  Tennessee  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ,  the  Chattanooga 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Vulcan  Iron  and  Nail  Works: 
the  party  then  ascended  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  programme  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  included  for  Thursday,  a  trip  by  steamer 
to  Sliellman,  a  visit  to  the  Dade  Coal  Hinesi 
return  and  visit  South  Pittsburgh,  Victoria, 
ets.,  and  evening  session  at  Chattanooga. 

2iyiday :  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  iroa  and 
coal  fields. 

Haiia^]/ :  Return  to  Chattanooga,  and  in 
evening  leave  for  Rockwood. 

Sunday:  At  Rockwood,  afterwards  return- 
ing to  Chattanooga  or  leaving  for  home. 

Enqihbkkb'  Cldb  op  Philadelfhu.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Club,  Hr.  Wm.  F. 

Sellers  read  an  Interesting  paper  on  the  Ken- 
bieky  Rner  Bridge.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  large  photographs  of  the  structure  and  by 
working  drawings.  The  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  crosses  the  Kentucky  River  at  a  point 
where  several  years  ago,  four  alone  lowers 
were  erected  by  Mr.  Roebling.  The  structure 
for  which  these  were  intended  was  never  com- 

Sileted.  The  river  at  this  point  is  about  800 
eet  wide,  and  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
cafinn,  about  300  feet  deep  and  1,300  feet  wide. 


For 


nlhe  ri 


rendered  impracticable;  so  it  was  decided  to 
use  three  spans  of  8TS  feet  each.  These  were 
erected  without  the  use  of  any  false  works, 
which  the  great  height  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
swift  current  of  the  stream  precluded.  Though 
a  continuous  girder  in  three  spans  would  have 
fulfilled  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  during 
erection,  yet  the  fact  that  the  iron  piers  would 
vaiy  in  height  with  tbe  temperature  while  the 
cliff  abutments  would  not,  made  it  obligatory 
thai  the  spans  should  be  so  hinged  as  to  permit 
of  this  vertical  motion  of  the  piers  without 
altering  the  strains  in  the  truss.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  construct  the  bridge  with  a  centru 
span  which  may  be  described  as  a  beam  sup- 
ported near  each  end,  the  overhanging  portions 


The  end  spans  were  supported  at  the  shore 
ends  by  abutments,  and  at  the  olher  end  by  the 
weight  of  the  middle  span  acting  over  tbe 
piers  as  levers;  the  distance  from  the  pier  to 
the  contraflexure  point  being  tbe  short  arm  of 
tbe  lever.  This  important  point  was  found  by 
dealing  wilh  the  truss,  panel  by  panel,  and 
member  by  member.  The  truss  is  87}  feet 
deep,  IB  feet  wide  and  each  span  divided  into 
30  panels  of  18J  feet  each.  All  connecUors 
between  the  ties,  posts  and  cords,  were  made 
by  pins.  Those  pins  which  were  strained  in 
erection  were  forced  in  place  by  hydraulic 
pressure  and  served  as  rivets,  while  other  pin^ 
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were  pul  id  looaelf.  The  dimensions  of  piers 
and  masonrj,  and  tlie  results  of  the  flu&l  teats 
were  given,  all  proving  of  vary  great  interest. 

Dr.  Wm.  D.  Jlnrke  called  the  attention  of 
the  Club  to  some  new  aod  interesting  drawing 


One  of  the  instruments  was  of  Prof.  Mark's 
own  design,  being  an  adRptation  of  the  Hur- 
quols  rule  which  enables  a  draughtsman  to 
ehade  a  cylinder,  ahafl,  &c.,  with  mathematical 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club.  Hr.  Henrj 
Q.  jtlorrig  made  some  very  interesting  remarks 
in  regarii  to  the  propuBition  whic^  UesBrs, 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  have  made  to  the  Phil 
adelphia  Water  Department.  Tliey  propose  to 
furnish  steam  pumping  machinery  and  founda- 
tions, boilers  and  air  vessel  complete,  with  all 
Talves  and  attachments,  inside  the  bouse,  to 
the  pumping  niaina  proposed  to  connect  with 
the  distributing  pipes  of  the  Belmont  Water 
Works,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  river, 
and  ope  rale  tlie  same. 

They  also  propose  to  funfisb  all  coal,  stores 
and  supplies,  provide  attendants  and  maintain 
I'epalrs  free  of  all  charges  to  the  city  in  the  first 
cost  and  operating  expenses,  for  the  same  sum 
per  milliou  of  galloiis  pumped,  as  it  now  costs 
at  the  Belmont  Works,  that  being  the  loivest 
cost,  in  the  list  for  steam  pumpag e. 

At  the  expiration  of  Ave  years  from  the  lime 
tb«  machinery  is  started,  ft  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  without 
further  cost  or  expense  ;  ground  and  bouses 
to  be  furnished  by  the  City  and  located  at  the 
Schuylkill  Works,  the  Department  to  so  ar- 
range its  pipes  that  any  excess-of  pumpage  not 
required  on  the  East  side  can  flow  into  the  Bel- 
mont Basin,  In  order  that  continuous  pumpage 
-can  be  maintained.  The  machinery  to  be  capa- 
ble of  pumping  fourteen  millions  of  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours,  the  quantity  of  water 
pumped  to  be  determined  by  the  method  now 
used  by  the  Department,  and  payments  to  be 
made  quarterly  on  quantities  certified  by  the 
CbiL-f  of  the  Department. 

The  cost  at  the  Belmont  Works,  the  cheapest 
of  any  of  the  works  in  the  City,  for  pumping 
1,000,000  gallons  300  feet  high,  was,  in  1877, 
(14.12.  The  Messrs.  Cramp  have  stated  that 
tb«y  are  satisfied  [hat  by  using  their  own  en- 
gines, tbey  can  supply  the  14,000,000  gallons 
every  twenty-four  hours  at  the  same  rate  as 
now  done  at  the  Belmont  Works,  %  14. 13  and 
still  make  a  good  profit.  * 

Mr.  Morris  Eave  an  estimate  of  the  cost  at 
which  the  work  could  be  done,  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  duty  of  the  Lowell  engines 
showed  approximately  what  proSts  might  be 
expected.  At  Lowell,  Mass..  the  cost  was,  in 
ISiT,  $10.71  per  miUlon  gallons,  for  raising 
water  into  Reservoir,  a  height  of  16S  feet  wi£ 
the  Morris  engine. 

Oen'l.  Herman  Haupt  made  very  interesting 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  Seaboard  Pipe  Line. 
About  two  years  ago  the  Penna  Transportation 
Company  called  upon  General  Haupt  for  esti- 
mate! in  regard  to  cost  of  transportiDK  oil  to 
the  seaboard  by  means  of  pipes.  The  first 
pipes  Id  the  oil  regions  for  the  transportation  of 
'  oil  were  laid  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.    At 


present  there  are  some  3,000  miles  of  pipe  in 
operation  between  the  wells  and  the  railrwds. 

At  first  the  Pipe  line  Go's,  met  with  a  very 
determined  opposicion  from  the  teamsters  and 
boatmen,  but  after  waging  a  bitter  nar  aeainst 
the  new  system  they  had  to  succumb,  ana  pipe 
lines  became  the  only  mode  for  conveying  oil 
from  place  to  place.  The  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  allowing  pipe  lines  in  four  or  fire  of 
the  Western  counties.  The  Conduit  line  was 
started  to  operate  between  the  oil  regions  and 
Pittsburg.  After  a  Sharp  contest  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  it  succeeded  in  getting 
across  the  line  of  the  railroad  by  using  a  public 
road.  The  oil  was  received  in  tanks  which 
were  mounted  on  wheels,  hauled  across  the 
raUroad,  pointed  into  receivers,  and  went  on 
its  way  to  Pittsburg.  Even  wilh  this  extra  ex- 
pense of  handling  the  line  paid  well 

Upon  visiting  the  oil  regions  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  satisfactory  data  for  formu- 
lating the  hydraulic  pressure  and  making 
necessary  calculations  fur  an  estimile  of  cost 
for  a  lon(f  line.  The  seaboard  liae  propose  to 
use  a  six- inch  pipe  which  will  give  a  capacity 
of  6,000  barrels  discharge  per  day,  the  line  will 
be  tested  to  1900  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  and  worked  at  400  pounda  per  square 
inch.  Preliminary  surveys  have  already  been 
made.  The  first  station  will  be  located  at 
Parker,  City,  from  which  the  oil  will  be  forced 
a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  :  the  second 
pump  will  force  it  twenty-six  milea  further  ; 
the  third  pump  seventy  miles  further  ;  and  the 
last  pump  which  will  be  located  on  the  West 
side  of  Tuscarora  Mountain  will  send  it  to  Bal- 
timore a  distance  of  103  miles.  The  pressure 
at  each  station  will  be  400  pounds,  equal  to  a 
head  of  1300  feet  of  oil.  DistanceB  bttween 
stations  varying  with  the  profile  of  the  ground 
crossed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  transportation  is  one 
cent  per  barrel  at  each  pump,  the  distance  be- 
tween pumps  being  immaterial.  Five  cents 
per  barrel  is  a  full  estimate  of  cost  for  trans- 
portation from  the  oil  regions  to  the  seaboard. 
A  six-inch  line  of  pipe  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
f  8,000  per  mile,  making  the  total  cost  of  the 
projected  line  9  1,730,000.  Construction  of  the 
seaboard  line  will  be  commenced  in  two  or 
three  works. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  pipe  lines  is  to  allow  for  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  due  to  changes  of  tempera- 

A  pipe  line  is  certainly  the  most  economical 
and  natural  method  for  transporting  fluids,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  oil  transported  in 
pipes  should  be  exported  than  when  tranaport- 


The  second  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution  was  held  recently  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Qreat  Qeorgc  Street,  West- 
minster. Mr.  Boyd  read  his  paper  on  "  Ex- 
periments relative  to  Steel  Boilers."  Various 
test  experiments  on  marine  steel  boilers  were 
described  in  this  paper,  and  the  conclusions  de- 
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duced  were  that  (1)  ateel  plates  can  now  be  ob-  boiler.  The  results  sbawed  tbst  It  was  impossi- 
tained  in  whicli  absolute  practical  ueiFormity  |  ble  to  do  no,  the  boikr  might  swell  and  be 
can  be  relied  on,  extending  over  a  large  quanti- .  racked  at  the  loints  bo  as  to  produce  leakage, 
ty  of  material  ;  (2)  that  the  material  is  serious-  i  but  that  would  prevent  any  further  accunmla- 
ly  injured  or  crippled  to  the  extent  of  some- 1  tion  of  pressure, 
tning  like  3S  fhj  puuching.  if  the  clearance  ^^, 

given  between  the  punch  and  the  die  be  sbout 

Alhinch,  which  is  u-ual  in  good  boil er-m«k-  (Ron  AND  STEEL  NOTES- 

mg  work;   (S)  the  injury  or  cnppllng  of    the  | 

material  does  not  amount  to  any  appreciable  I  Pbkbrbvatioh  op  Ibok, — The  process  of  pre- 
quantit^  If  the  holes  are  drilled;  (4)  rhe  nature  F  serving  iron  bv  means  of  a  coating  of  its 
or  qualitT  of  the  materia]  is  pniclically  restored  I  own  oxide,  recently  introduced  by  Prufessor 
entirely  if  the  plates  are  properly  annealed;  (S)  Barff,  Is  one  which  gives  such  excellent  results 
that  it  is  desirable  that  all  holes  in  the  con-  that  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  kiivlng 
structloD  of  a  steel  boiler  should  be  drilled  heard  little  or  nothing  of  it  since  its  discussion 
rather  than  punched;  and  (0)  that,  owing  lo  |  at  more  than  one  scientidc  meeting.  There 
the  early  tendency  to  buckle  in  steel  plates,  ■  are  other  workers,  too,  in  the  same  direction, 
special  care  Is  necessary  in  staying  flat  eur- 1  one  of  whom,  Hr.  George  Bower,  of  St.  Neots, 
faces,  especially  where  the  plates  ere  thin.  |  haa  shown  us  a  number  of  specimens  of  his 

Dr.  Bietnens  said  the  first  news  be  had  of  this  work.  These  yield  nothing  in  appearance  to 
application  of  the  Lando'e  steel  was  unfortu-  the  samples  of  Professor  BarfT,  and  their  pro- 
nate,  for  the  steel  had  entirely  failed  to  aland  tective  coating  is  fully  equal  inefficiency,  since 
the  test.  Hr,  Boyd  had  now  staled  Ihe  circum-  j  it  is  identic^  in  chemical  composition.  The 
stances  under  which  this  apparent  failure  proceBs  by  which  Ibey  are  prepared  is  tlie  out- 
arose.  A  test  plateliad  been  fastened  between  come  of  a  roost  elaborate  and  costly  series  of 
two  bars  of  iron,  and  when  the  tensile  strenglb  '  experiments,  which  have  been  carried  out  at 
was  applied,  the  steel,  instead  of  elongating  30  Mr,  Bower's  works  in  St.  Neots.  It  may  be 
or  25  per  cent.,  as  was  expected,  and  then  ,  expl^ned  In  a  few  words  to  consist  in  exposing 
breaking  across  the  rivets,  broke  through  the  ,  the  iron  at  a  suiiably  tievated  temperature  to 
fastening  along  a  line  of  fracture.  SO  or  35  per  the  aciion  of  the  oxygen  of  Ihe  uir.  This 
cent.  loiu[«tr  than  the  fracture  of  least  reMst- 1  action  forms  a  coating  of  the  oxide  known  to 
■nee.  Be  suggested  thai  the  cause  of  failure  i  cliemists  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  In- 
would  probably  be  found  to  lie  in  the  mode  in  capable  of  change  under  any  ordinary  condi- 
which  the  fesleninz  had  been  made.  Hild  steel  lions,  and  which  forms  on  the  surface  s  harder 
yielded  very  much  oefore  rupture  of  the  tensile  and  more  coherent  fllni  Chan  can  be  obtained 
strain  was  applied  fairly  overthewhole  section,  by  any  other  means,  ProfesBor  Baiff,  as  our 
and  this  made  it  necessaty  that  it  should  be  readers  know,  utilized  the  well-known  fact  of 
fastened  along  the  whole  line  of  its  section.  In  ;  stenm  being  decomposed  in  presence  of  led  hot 
the  particular  fastening  referred  so,  two  large;lroD;  hjdrogen  being  set  free  and  acoatiugof 
rivets  show  fomard,  and  naturally  would  take  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  formed  on  the  surface 
nearly  Ihe  whole  of  the  strain,  while  the  other  ;  of  [he  iron,  thus:  Fe,+4H,0=Fe,0,-HH,. 
four  rivets  stood  hack  to  such  an  extent,  that  It  has  not,  however,  been  generallyknonu  that 
before  they  would  receive  any  considerable  |  free  oxygen,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmospliere,  is 
[Kirtion  of  the  strain,  the  two  forward  rivets  >  also  capable  of  coating  under  suitable  condt- 
would  be  loaded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  ;  tions,  Ihe  turface  of  the  iron  with  the  same 
a  partial  yielding  of  Ihe  metal,  and,  being  near  I  oxide  as  that  yielded  by  stesm.  To  Mr. 
tbe  edge,  tearing  action  would  set  In.  Many  i  Bower  is  due  the  credit  not  only  of  aulisfac- 
people  advocated  the  use  of  iron  rivets  for  lorily  eliciting  this  important  fact,  but  also  of 
riveting  mild  steel  plates,  but  he  could  not  too  its  Industrial  application.  The  advantages  (bat 
strong^'  ar^e  ngninst  that  practice.  It  w-ss  ,  air  must  possess  over  sleam  are  alnii<3l  too 
utterly  against  nature  lo  stretch  material  like  i  obvious  to  require  enumeration,  and  from  an 
mild  steel,  together  with  iron,  which  behaved    tconomical   point  of  view  alone   the   jroce^a 

?|uite  differently  as  to  elongation  and  yielding  I  deserves  every  encouragement, 
acuity.  He  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Boyd  had  The  coatioggiven  by  the  use  of  air,  although 
adopted  steel  rivets.  He  did  not  agree  that  permanent  and  lasting,  is  of  peculiar  b<auly, 
punching  neoessarily  diminished  the  strength ;  and  of  a  greyish  or  neutral  tint,  so  that  for 
of  a  steel  plate  sotnetbing  like  thirty-three  per  i  many  purposes  the  necessity  of  further  oma- 
cent.  He  found  by  experiment  that  in  aquar-  mentaiion  by  painting,  4c.,  is  dispensed  with. 
ing  a  punched  hole  the  strength  of  the  metal  I  The  coating  has  been  tested  under  the  severest 
was  entirely  restored.  sh<iwing  that  the  cause  conditions,  and  lias  always  resisted  most  com- 
of  weakness  was  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of '  pletely  all  attempts  to  set  up  rusting.  It 
the  bole,  and  did  not  exieud  any  depth  into  should  also  be  mentioned  that  although  the 
the  metal.  The  addition  of  nuts  to  toe  stays  iron  may  rust  at  spots  from  which  the  magnetic 
showed  a  remarkable  increase  of  strength,  and  '  oxide  boa  been  removed,  the  rusting  is  con- 
he  hoped  that  m>  de  of  staying  wnuld  be  ,  Qned  to  those  spots,  the  lateral  rusting  which 
adopted.  It  was  a  question  whether  for  flat ,  makes  the  use  ot  paints,  Ac,  object ior able, 
stay  plates  this  very  mild  steel  should  be  used;  not  Caking  place  to  even  the  slightest  extent. 
It  would  probably  be  more  advantageous  to  use  The  method  adopted  in  carrying  out  this 
steel  containing,  perhaps,  .j^ths  of  carbon.  He  process  is  lo  place  the  articles  in  a  chamber, 
had  lately  wiinessed  some  experiments  at  which  is  capable  of  being  completely  closed, 
Swindon   with  a  view  of   bursting   a   steelj'  and  gradually  raise  the   temperature  lo  the 
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reqtulsito  degree,  rangioe  between  a  dull  and  a 
bright  red  heat,  according  to  the  ultimate  use 
to  wbich  \he  anicleB  may  be  applied.  Air  ia 
then  passed  in,  and  the  chamber  completrly 
closed  for  one  hour,  when  tbe  inlet  aod  outlet 
pipes  are  again  opened  and  a  freali  supply  of 
^r  sent  into  the  chamber,  which  is  again 
closed.  This  renewal  of  the  air  at  the  end  of 
eveiy  hour  is  continued  until  the  required 
ihicKneseea  of  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  on  thK 
iron.     The  air  is  supplied  from  a^tiaholder 


with  the  furnace  heating  the  chamber.  Tbe 
process  is  found  to  answer  particularly  well 
foi  cast  iron,  but  with  a  slight  modification, 
which  Is  now  being  worked  out,  it  answers 
equally  well  tor  every  other  description  of  the 
metal. — Inm. 

rt  Pio  Iron  Proddction  of  the  United 
Statss. — Statistics  have  been  published 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  grand  total  for 
1877  was  3,3I4.S8A  tons  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  against  3,093,336  tons  in  1876,  a  gain 
of  291,849  tons.  Twenty -two  States  made  pig 
iron  in  1877.  As  compared  with  other  years 
immediately  before  and  since  the  panic,  the 
production  of  1877  shows  a  decided  reaction 
from  extreme  depression,  but  still  falls  far 
slion  of  the  country's  best  achievements.  The 
figarea  are  as  follows  :— 1872,  3,854.558  net 
tons;  1873,  3.868,378  tons;  1874,  3,680,4111 
tons ;  1875,  a,2[»,68l  tons  ;  1870.  3,093.336 
tons;  1877,  8,8U,58S  tons.  The  production 
In  1877  wis  about  60,000  tons  greater  than  in 
1875.  The  year  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  was 
the  year  of  greatest  depression,  and  1873  was 
the  vear  of  greatest  production.  Of  the  total 
pruductioQ  of  pig  iron  in  1877,  1,061,945  net 
tons  were  bitummous  coal  and  coke,  084,797 
tons  were  anthracite,  and  317,843  tons  were 
charcoal.  la  1878,  the  year  of  greatest  pro 
duction,  the  proportions  were  as  follows : 
Antbntclte,  1,^13,754  net  tons  ;  bituminous 
coal  and  coke,  977,904  tons  ;  charcoal,  a77,630 
tons.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  and  charcoal  pig  iron  has 
largely  fallen  off,  that  of  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  pig  iron  has  very  materially  Increased. 
The  whole  number  of  furnaces  in  the  United 
States  which  were  completed  and  either  in 
blast  or  ready  to  be  put  in  blast  at  the  close  of 
1877  was  719,  against  713  at  the  close  of  1876. 
Of  the  furnaces  completed  at  the  close  of  1878, 
234,  or  less  than  one-third,  were  then  in  blast, 
and  47S  were  out  of  blast.  At  the  close  of  1877 
there  were  370  in  blast  and  448  out  of  blast, 
showiog  an  increase  in  that  year  as  compWd 
with  1870  of  thirty-four  active  furnaces. 
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SOHK  time  ago  reference  was  made  in  this 
column  to  a  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Railway  Company  that  the 
average  mileage  of  their  engines  during  the 
previous  half  year  was  1250  miles  per  nionib. 
*bich  he  believed  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
raOway  in  the  worid.    This  the  HaUvmy  Age 


I  retorted  was  not  at  all  an  eKtraordinaty  mile- 
age, citing  among  others  the  case  of  an  engine 
I  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Road, 
I  which  made  in  one  month  8681  miles.  A  cor- 
respondent of  that  journal,  and  master  me' 
chanic  of  the  Cleveland,  Tuscaroras  Valley 
and  Wheeling  Road,  writing  recently,  says: 
"Passenger  engine  No.  11  on  this  road  in  1877 
made  51,305  miles,  making  in  one  month  5640 
miles,  and  engine  No.  10  made  48.125  miles, 
both  in  passenger  service.  Tbe  first  cost  11.26 
cents  and  the  second  11.70  cents  per  mile  run. 
I  think  that  perhaps  this  is  among  the  greatest 
mileage  made  by  engines  in  one  year.  This 
is  considered  a  remarkable  record,  the  first  en- 
gine making  an  average  during  the  entire  year 
of  165  miles  per  day,  excluding  Sundays,  and 
in  one  month  averaging  316  miles  per  day, 
counting  twenty-six  working  days  to  the 
month. — Bnginter, 

A  PAPER  was  lately  read  before  the  United 
Service  Institution  by  Hr.  J.  L.  Eaddan, 
C.B.,  on  '■  Pioneer  and  Military  Railways."  A 
section  of  a  military  post  and  rul  or  pioneer 
railway  was  built  on  the  ground  lying  waste  at 
the  rear  of  Whitehall  Place,  to  show  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  work,  its  constructors  beinz  ten 
soldiers  from  the  Grenadier  Guards  aiiiT  two 
!  laborers.  The  railway  was  priraarilv  designed 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  to  meet  the  need  in 
the  East  of  a  speedily  constructed,  cheap  and 
effective  means  of  transport  for  men  snd  storts 
over  a  wild  country  without  the  necessity  of 
surveying,  leveling  and  passing  through  the 
prellmiQary  stages  of  ordinary  railway  making. 
The  section  built  recently  in  the  grounds  of 
Whitehall  is  a  "  one  cenlral  rail"  structure  with 
two  light  side  guide  rails,  the  line  runninz 
upon  seven'  feet  posts,  440  to  the  mile,  the  rolH 
ing  stock  upon  it  being  designed  upon  the 
"camel  saddle  "  principle.  The  carriages  and 
engines  fall  on  each  aide  like  panniers  on  an 
animal's  back,  the  wheels  of  the  engines, 
trucks,  and  carriages  being  horizontal  and 
gripping  the  guide  rails.  The  material  of  the 
railway  is  wholly  of  limbers  brought  on  tbe 
ground  ready  cut  for  use,  and  the  plans  having 
been  explained  to  the  sergeants  of  the  fatigue 
parly,  the  piles  were  sunk  in  the  groun>i,  the 
cross  timbers  fhed  and  bolted,  and  by  a  series 
of  wedges  an  80  feet  or  100  feet  section  of  the 
line,  running  over  very  uneven  ground,  is  made 
secure,  the  wedzes  taking  up  any  slack  in  the 
struts.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  cf  the  paper,  Sir  Qarnet  Wolseley 
speakine  of  the  railway  in  the  Crimea,  said 
that  "though  that  was  not  a  great  success,  it 
was  very  useful,  and  by  making  it  the  English 
nation  was  tbe  first  to  use  railways  in  war. 
The  great  thing  in  regard  to  railways  used  in 
war  was  that  they  should  be  quickly  made  and 
worked,  for  time  was  everything.  If  we 
bad  to  go  to  wat  and  to  operate  inland  in  a 
country  wher^  there  were  no  roads,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  impor^nce  to  have  a  line 
from  tbe  base  of  the  scene  of  operations;  and 
Mr.  Haddan's  proposals  gave  a  system  which 
would  meet  the  requirement!  of  an  army  in 
that  position.  As  to  particular  railsAys  wuicb 
had  been  proposed  for  army  transporii,  in  these 
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days  of  short  and  sharp  campaigna,  earthworks 
irere  out  of  tbe  question,  for  now  armlea  did 
not  ^[t  down  to  long  campaisiiB  like  tbe  sieges 
of  T.oy  and  Sebastopol.  Other  systems  re- 
quired good  roads,  but  for  a  country  without 
the  rond",  and  in  rapidity  and  simplicity  of 
construction,  Mr.  Haddau's  railway  would 
meet  an  army's  wants," — Snginser. 

OS  the  Continent  the  adoption  of  Bt«am  tram- 
way engines  instead  of  horses  is  becoming 
very  general.  Bouen,  Cassell,  Barcelona, 
Bilbao,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  the  Hague,  and  other 
Important  towns  are  all  following  Uie  example 
set  by  Paris,  wbicli  has  working  in  its  streets, 
engines  which  are  noiseless,  smokeless,  and 
free  from  any  objectionable  features  calculated 
to  obstruct  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  trafSc.  As  shown  in  tbe  reports  of 
tramway  companies  ;md  the  remarks  of  the 
chairmen  at  the  annual  meetings,  the  proprie- 
tors are  fully  alive  lo  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  sirongly  inclined  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  replace  horses  by  mechanical 
power.  But  as  public  opinion  had  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  first  instance  as  regards  the  tram- 
way itself,  so  also  must  it  be  enlightened  re- 
specting the  traction;  meantime,  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  forcing  legislation.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  use  of  steam  traction  in  the 
streetJd  is  not  remote,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  before  introducing  it  into  the  metropolis, 
provincial  towns,  and  country  districts  waiting 
to  be  thus  opened  up,  offer,  in  the  Srat  instance, 
the  wiriest  and  most  encouraging  scope  for  its 
application.  As  feeders  to  existing  railway 
lines,  and  as  branches  connecting  agricultur^ 
areas  with  the   centers   of    commerce   from 


Industrial  aid. — Bnginewing, 


ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

LONG  SfjUT  Railway  BKrDoKB.~.it  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  Slsl  of  Mav,  the  paper 

read  wa?  on  "The  Design  generally  of  Iron 
Bridges  of  very  large  Spans  for  Railway 
TralHc'-byMr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  M.  Inst.  C.E„ 
of  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  year  1868,  when  a  paper  on  the 
subject  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Zerah 
Colburn,  no  communication  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Institution  relative  to  the  con- 
Btniction  of  iron  railway  bridges  of  long  spans, 
as  practiced  in  Amenca.  At  that  time  the 
longest  iron  span  in  America  was  the  central 
tube  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  880 
feet  in  the  clear.  Since  then,  several  bridges 
bad  been  built  with  wider  openings;  and  one 
had  lately  been  completed  over  the  Ohio  River 
at  Cincinnati,  with  a  clear  span  of  S15  feet. 
This  was  the  longest  railway  girder  yet  con- 
structed, the  next  longest,  the  Kuilenburg 
Bridge,  in  Holland,  being492  feet.  The  anhea 
of  the  rtaint  Louis  Bridge  were  also  6i5  feet 
Span.  Almost  all  American  bridges  of  spans 
exceeding  100  feet  were  pin-connected,  instead 
of  being  *uniied  by  riveting.  That  plan  was 
preferred  on  account  of  the  mathematical  cer 


— of  the  economy,  ease,  and  celerity  of  erec- 
tion, which  for  nvera  subject  to  sudden  floods 
was  a  matter  of  vital  importance— and  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  parts  of  a  bridge  could 
be  more  strongly  united  than  by  rivetmg,  and 
that  a  considerable  reduction  was  possible  in 
the  dead  weight  of  iron. 

Two  of  .tne  latest  and  best  examples  of 
American  long  span  iron  bridge  constructions 
were  chosen  for  illustration.  One  was  the 
trussed  girder  bridge  across  tbe  Ohio  River  at 
Cincinnati  for  the  Southern  Railway — 515  feet 
between  the  bearings,  and  erected  on  temporary 
stagings  of  timber — designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Linville.  The  other  was  the  bridge 
of  three  spans  of  S7S  feet  each,  carrying  the 
same  railway  across  the  Kentucky  River,  the 
engineer,  in  this  case,  being  Mr,  C.  Staaler 
Smith.  Both  bridges  were  noteworthy  for 
their  economical  design,  and  for  their  compara- 
tivcly  small  amount  of  dead  weight. 

The  Ohio  Bridge  consisted  entirely  of  rolled 
iron,  pin  connected.  The  girders  were  quad- 
rangular, each  Cl^  feet  deep,  the  panels  being 
2Aj  feet  long,  and  the  girdera  20  feet  apart  from 
center  to  center.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the 
span  of  515  feet  was  1178  tons.  With  a  total 
'     '  of  431  tons,  the  center  deflection  of  the 


I  2A  inch,  with  a  permanent  set 
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of  A  inch,  that  of  the  west  truss  being  2  inch. 


Advantage  was  taken  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Kentucky  Hiver  Bridge,  of  two  towers  and  seia 
of  anchon^,  formerly  constructed  for  a  sus- 
pension bndge  across  the  canon,  which  had 
not  been  completed.  Tbe  flrat  panel  of  Ibia 
bridge  on  each  side  was  bolted  to  the  towers, 
and  was  then  corbelled  out  panel  by  panel. 
The  towers  were  calculated  lo  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  19S  feet  of  projecting  spans.  At  this 
point  ihe  spans  were  supporied  by  temporary 
towers  of  wood.  The  corbelling  out  process 
was  continued  until  the  above  spans  each 
reached  the  main  iron  piers,  which  were  built 
up  simultaneously,  so  that  the  two  met  In  mid 
air.  Each  half  of  the  center  span  was  then 
corbelled  out  as  before,  until  they  met  in  the 
center.  At  this  sta^  of  the  work,  the  upper 
chords  bemg  in  tension  and  the  lower  in  com- 
pression, the  former  were  nearer  to  each  other 
than  the  latter  by  a  few  Inches.  The  method 
of  closing  the  gaps  under  the  changes  resulting 
from  alterations  of  temperature  was  then 
described.  Up  to  this  time  the  bridge  was  a 
girder  Il£5  feet  long,  continuous  over  three 
spans.  But  while  tbe  abutments  on  Ihe  cliffs 
were  stationary,  the  iron  piers  rose  and  fell 
under  changes  of  temperature,  and  so  varied 
the  strains  on  the  web  system  The  shore 
spans  were  therefore  hinged  at  points  76  feet 
from  the  piers,  leaving  a  center  girder  B25  feet 
long,  supported  by  piers  875  feet  apart.  Both 
of  the  web  systems  of  diagonal  rotfa  were  con- 
solidated into  one  member  at  the  point  of 
contrary  flexure,  and  were  separated  again 
after  tbe  hinge  was  passed.  When  the  bridge 
was  tested  it  was  found  that  the  movement  of 
the  lower  chord  tenons  under  the  passing  load 
1^  inch.    Every  effort  was  msde  to  secure 
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the  unifonnitj  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
every  part  of  the  ironwork.  Nevertheless,  the 
Tdriation  In  length,  between  the  euat,  and  west 
chords,  was  I  inch  in  1125  feet.  When  the  end 
spans  were  loaded  with  377  tona,  and  the 
'r  span  unloaded,  the  central   deflection 


1. 92  inch,  and  the  upwanl 


of  the 


unloaded,  the  central  deflection  was  S.G  Inch, 
and  the  upward  movrment  of  the  caatilever 
was  1.58  inch.  With  all  the  spans  loaded,  814 
Ions  in  904  feet,  the  center  deflection  of  the 
center  span  was  1,62  inch.  The  Kentucky 
RiTcr  Bridge  occupied  four  months  and  four 
days  in  erection,  the  average  number  of  work- 
men employed  being  flfty-lhree.  The  average 
cost  of  erection  was  about  £3  10s.  per  ton, 
Th«  weight  of  iron  in  the  bridge  was  8,064,271 
lb«.  The  depth  of  the  truss  was  871  feet,  and 
its  width  was  16  feet.  The  iron  pier  at  the 
base  was  2S  feet  by  71i  feet;  at  the  top  it  was 
1  foot  by  18  feet;  and  it  was  177^  feet  high. 
This  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  oriidnol 
pieces  of  brid^  engineering  In  America.  Both 
It  and  the  Ohio  Hiver  Bridge  were  conspicuous 
for  economv  of  design.  Economy  of  design 
was  obtalnea  by  proportioning  all  the  parts  of 
a  bridge  with  a  similar  factor  of  safety,  and 
then  combining  those  parts  into  a  whole;  and, 
secondly,  by  using  such  proportions  of  height 
of  girder,  length  of  panel,  and  combination  of 
pans;  also,  such  width  apart  between  the  gird- 
ers, and  such  methods  of  bracing  the  two  into 
a  structure  able  to  resist  wind  pressure  or 
shocks,  as  would  accomplish  the  flrst  requisite 
with  ihe  least  quantity  of  metal.  The  problem 
conld  only  be  solved  by  a  tentative  proi:ess. 
To  show  how  this  had  been  accomplished,  the 
author  gave  a  table  of  the  weight  of  iron  and 
other  Important  data  of  some  of  the  moet  con- 
spicuous long  span  railway  bridges  constructed 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  contrasted  several 
of  the  examples  cited.     Finally,  the  author 


class;  and  that  the  price  of  American  bridge- 
work  had  fallen  year  by  ye^',  from  £40  Os.  per 
ton  in  1870  to  £20  Ids.  per  ton  in  1877. 
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rKPEDO  CAflEH.— A  train  passed  through 
London  recently  conveying  100  wrougnl 
iron  cases  from  Newcastle  to  Woolwich. 
These  were  torpedoes,  each  to  contain  600 
pounds  to  1000  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  and 
when  they  have  liad  a  coat  of  red  paint  they 
will  be  placed  in  the  toipedo  stores  at  Wool- 
wich Dockyard,  where  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  torpedoes  by  the  thousand,  of  all 
sized  ready  for  issue— the  stores,  notwlthstand 
ing  the  recent  demands  upon  them,  being 
atmoet  full.  The  new  torp»loes  hare  been 
manufactured  br  Sir  William  Armstrong 
at  his  Elswlck  factory  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  onlv  a  few  weeks  since,  and  they 
were  deliverea  last  night  on  one  of  the  new 

Slatforms  of  the  branch  line  running  into  the 
ockyard.  As  most  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  on  tbe  Btrength  of  the  £6,000,000  are  term- 


(1  UN  Carhiaoeb. — The  Royal  Carriage  De- 
J  partment  is  still  very  busy  with  all  kinds 
of  work,  among  which  are  a  number  of  carria- 

Ss  tor  the  64-pounder  guns  on  the  well-known 
oocrieS  counter-balance  principle.     Twenty- 
flve  of  these  carriages  are  in  the  eslimate  for 


^   .  are  in  use  at  various  home  stations, 

chiefly  in  Ireland  and  on  the  river  Severn. 
When  elevated  to  deliver  its  Are  the  gun  sur-  * 
mounts  a  5-feet  6ioch  parapet,  the  recoil  of 
dlsctiarge  brineing  it  down  under  cover  for  re- 
loading. The  pneumatic  principle  for  elevating 
guns  required  for  overb^k  Are  at  siege  worlu 
•'   "'   present   making  but    little    progress,   a 


DTIUZATIOH  OV  DiBCABDED  BbEECB-LoAO- 
EHS. — There  are  a  number  of  7  inch 
breech -loading  ^uns  in  store  at  the  Itoyal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  liaving  been  for  several 
years  discarded  in  favor  of  more  modem 
weapons,  but  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
utilize  them.  By  chambering  the  gun  and  the 
use  of  pebble  power,  which  is  comparatively 
mild  in  its  action,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
Are  much  heavier  charges  than  originally  pro- 
posed ;  but  there  is  no  expectation  of  making 


ighs  7  tons,  and  is  II  feet  ten  inches  in 
length,  while  the  breech-loader  weighs  but  63 
cwt.  and  has  a  length  of  ID  feet.  Colonel  Hey- 
man,  Itoyal  Artil^ry,  proposes  to  mount  the 
resuscitated  gun  on  an  ordinary  wooden  plat- 
form fitted  with  hydraulic  buffers,  and  Ihe 
service  in  which  it  will  be  employed  is  the  de- 
fence of  positions  where  a  battery  Are  is  not 
required. 

ANOTHER  Addition  to  the  Bhitish  Navy.— 
The  Brazilian  Oovemment  has  got  rid  of 
a  marine  white  elephant,  and  our  Admiralty 
has  made  another  considerable  hole  in  the 
historic  "six  millions"  by  the  transfer  of  the 
powerful  armor-clad  vessel  Iiidtpeadeneia  from 
the  Brazilian  to  the  British  flag.  After  spend- 
ing between  £600,000  and  £700.000  on  her  con- 
struction the  Brazilians  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  game  is  scarcely  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  smaller  vessels  would  better 
serve  all  purposes  in  South  American  waters. 
The  vessel  in  question  was  commcaced  in  the 
Tbamcs  yard  of  Uessrs.  Dudgeon,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Reed,  in  1873.  and  launched  In 
October,  1870.  She  Is  of  9000  tons  displace- 
ment, with  engines  indicating  1200,  but  work- 
ing up  8000  norsQ-power.  She  is  provided 
with  a  very  prominent  gun-metal  stem,  form- 
ing a  ram,  and  her  dimensions  are  300  feet 
length  between  the  perpendiculars,  6ii  feet  ex- 
-  eme  breadth,  and  SO  feet  height.  The  armor 
lating  is  12  inches  thick  at  the  water-line,  and 
om  9  10  10  inches  in  other  parts.    Tliu  arma- 
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ment  consists  at  present  of  four  35-ton  breech- 
loading  Wbitwoitli  fnins,  placed  in  two  turrets 
protected  b;  18  inches  of  armor. 

TBAHBS  ToapKDOE*.— Tbe  torpedo  arrange- 
menta  in  connection  with  the  Thames  de- 
fences arc  now  complete.  The  station  is  at 
Sbomem^ui  battery.  The  buildings  erected 
consist  of  magazine,  connecting  shed,  cable 
tanks,  stores,  &c.  A  Jetty  hai  been  oonstract- 
ed  on  piles  and  carried  some  distance  into  the 
river,  far  enough  to  enable  the'torpedo  launches 
to  embark  or  disembark  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  The  whole  ammgement  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  E.  M.  Qraln. 
■  commanding  Bo^al  En^neers  at  Qravescnd 
The  torpedoes  will  be  moored,  when  required, 
in  variouB  parts  of  the  river,  sinkers  beini;  at- 
tached to  them.  Gat^b  torpedo  so  laid  down 
will  be  connected  by  an  electric  cable  with  one 
of  a  series  of  bells,  so  that  upon  a  ship  touch- 
ing a  torpedo  It  will  be  instantly  known  In  the 
operating  room,  and,  as  the  torpedoes  are  ex- 
ploded from  the  shore,  it  will  be  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  the  officer  in  charge  cither  to  blow  the 
ship  out  of  the  water  or  let  her  pass  on  bcr 
course.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  danger 
to  the  ordinaiT  ro*d  traffic,  as  the  torpedoes 
can  only  be  flred  by  completing  the  electric 
circuit,  and  Ihiscan  only  be  done  by  the  offl- 

B  BEECH- LOADiHO  Ant'iLLERT, —Although  ar- 
tillerists still  strongly  favor  muzzle  load- 
ing guns,  il  seems  to  have  been  determined  to 
graiify  the  advocates  of  breech-loaders  by  a 
new  course  of  experiments,  and  three  gnns  are 
being  prepared  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  In 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  for  the  purpose. 
One  is  an  ordinary  33-pauuder  smootb-bore 
Kun,  which  is  being  converted  into  a  breech^ 
loader  on  the  Prencn  or  screw-relieve  system* 
the  thread  of  the  screw  being  cut  away  in  such 
a  manner  that  oae-siztb  of  a  turn  releases  it. 
This  gun  beiuK  cast  iron  will  not  be  rifled,  and 
it  will  Are  only  low  chargeR  and  smoolb-bore 
projectiles — probably  case  shot  alone.  The 
second  experimental  gun  is  one  of  the  old  40- 
pounder  Armstrongs,  already  a  breech- riader, 
but  the  wedge  which  at  presents  lifts  out  at  the 
top  will  be  constructed  to  slide  out  at  the  side. 
The  third  gun  is  an  Armstrong  64-pounder, 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  double-wedge 
gun  after  the  pattern  of  Krupp's  German  guns. 
While  these  guns  ore  being  prepared  atrial  Is 
being  made  at  Woolwich  with  a  lar^  breech- 
loader manufactured  by  Bir  William  Arm- 
strong  at  Elswick,  end  submitted  for  esperi- 
meut.  It  weighs  about  70  cwt.,  and  Is  bored 
and  rifled  for  a  6-inch  projectile.  The  gun  is 
fitted  with  the  French  breech  system  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation. — Jron. 

ACoiiLiPBiNa  Boat. — Another  trial  of  one 
of  Mr.  Berthon's  twenly-eighth  feet  col. 
lapsing  boats,  designed  for  use  in  troop-ships, 
was  made  in  the  steam  basin,  Portsmouth,  on 
tbe  ITth  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  Rear-Admiral 
Foley,  Mr.  W.  B.  Robinson,  Chief  Constructor, 
Mr,  J.  Elliot,  Constructor,  and  tbe  inventor. 
Sixty  blue  jackets  and  a  coxswain  were  placed 
on  bovd,  tnree  pinnaces  being  in  attendance  to 
pick  them  up  should  anything  untoward  occur. 


Tbe  weight  brought  the  boat  down  about  a. 
foot  in  the  water,  leaving  twenty  incbes  of 
freeboard  to  spare,  and  undei  these  conditions 
she  was  rowed  around  the  basin  with  apparent 
ease.  But,  although  there  was  no  collapsing 
of  tbe  side,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  tbe 
boat,  when  subsequently  examined  by  Mr. 
Elliot,  showed  so  many  unmislakabie  signs  of 
distress  and  structural  weakness  as  would  have 
probably  proved  fatal  in  a  seaway.  Tbe  de- 
fect was  again  found  to  consist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  diagonal  shores  which  extend  from 
tbe  foot  battens  to  the  under  part  of  the  gun- 
wales  or  covering  board,  and  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  boat  spread  out  when 
actually  in  use.  The  shores  are  jointed  in  the 
middle  in  order  to  allow  the  boat  to  collapse, 
lashings  being  placed  around  the  joints  and 
secured  to  an  eye  fixed  in  one  of  the  longitu- 
dinal frames,  and  others  around  the  points  of 
the  lappings  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  tbe 
shores  straight  and  tbe  boat  in  form.  Under 
the  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected  It  was 
found  that  the  batten  against  the  toe  of  the 
shores  had  been  forced  out  of  its  fore-and-aft 
direction,  and  in  one  place  broken,  and  that  the 

Knwole,  which  is  formed  of  several  breadths 
Ited  together,  had  opened  and  been  bent. 
As  in  a  seaway  tbe  strains  would  have  been 
frequently  localized,  it  seemed  clear  to  the 
officers  that  a  collapse  was  only  prevented  by 
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The  interest  in  Forest  culture  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  this  country.  It  is  only  recently 
that  tbe  public  voice  bas  been  raised  against 
the  useless  destruction  of  woods  already  in 
growth.  Boon  we  shall  hear  of  efforts  to 
raise  extensive  forests  in  sections  where  none 
have  grown  before.  The  benefits  of  such  tree 
culture  are  manifold  and  lasting.  In  these 
matters  we  naturally  depend  for  advice  of 
people  of  older  countries  in  which  this  indus- 
try bas  been  successfully  pursued. 

No  writer  within  our  knowledge  has  studied 
tbe  subject  so  widely  as  Dr.  Brown,  and  no 
one  else  presents  so  much  information  that  is 
valuable  to  tree  cuUuriats  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Tbe  present  work  is  especially  of  thia  latter 
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1  Hanaobicbkt.  London;  J.  <&  W.  Rider. 
Subscriptions  received  by  D.  Van  Koatrand. 
Price  tt>  00  a  year. 

The  June  number  of  this  excellent  Journal 
is  at  hand.  Every  issue  presents  something  of 
Interest  and  value  for  tree  growers  In  this 
country. 

In  the  absence  of  an  American  periodical  de- 
voted to  this  practical  science,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  journal  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
ore  interested  in  forest  protection  or  in  forest 
culture. 
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1A  Mbtrode  Oraprkitib  d&nb  la  Bciehces 
J  ExpBuanMTALEB.  Par  E.  J.  Harkt. 
P»ru :  O.  Hassoo.  For  aale  by  D.  Van 
Nostraad.    Price  $6.40. 

Tbis  iB  a  large  octavo  of  660  pages,  preaeat- 
ing  a  collection  of  the  various  methods  for 
representing  grapbically  the  action  of  different 

Tlie  pheooniena  treated  belong  chieS  j  to  tbe 
depttrlment  of  pbjsioioKy.  IMme  of  tbe 
methods  are  new;  most  oE  them  are  not. 

Some  of  the  devices  for  registering  the 
mctioD  of  the  heart,  and  for  measuring  tbe 
force  of  its  action  ate  very  ingenious. 

The  woA  is  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated with  348  wood  cuts. 

T&AITE  TaSOKIQUK  ET  PBATiqUE  DB  LA 
Fabrication  du  Sucrx.  Far  E.  J. 
Hadxenb.  Tome  11.  Paris:  Demod.  Ftr 
Mie  by  D.  Van  Mo»muid.    Price  »13.00. 

The  volume  completing  thts  exreosive  worli 
treats  of  the  chemistry  and  phyBiolog>y  of  ail 
plants  employed  in  manufacture  ot  sugar,  the 
culture  of  saccbariDe  plants,  tbe  manufacture 
of  sugar,  the  sugar  milU  and  tbe  refluiug  pro- 
cesses, covering  eight  hundred  pages  ol  test, 
and  illustrated  oy  140  excellent  wood  cuts. 

But  few  manufacturing  processes  are  so 
fully  and  ably  treated,  as  1b  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  this  treatise  of  Haumen6. 

PB0CBBDIN08  OF  THB  iNBTrrnTIOM  or  ClTlL 
Xkoinbebs. 

Tbruugb  tbe  kindness  of  Hr.  James  Forrest, 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  we  are  In  receipt 
of  the  following  papers: 

Liquid  pSiets.     By  Harrison  Aydon. 

Evaporative  power  Of  Locomotive  Boilers. 
By  AtKinson  Longridge,  M.  I.  C.  E. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Electro-Dynamic 
Apwrfatua,     By  R.  W.  H.  P.  ffiggs,  and  J. 

llie  first  i»  illustrated  with  extraordinary 
fullness. 

In  a  future  number  we  will  present  estrocts 
from  the  above  papers. 

TUB  Was  Sbifs  of  Euoope.  By  Chief- 
Engineer  Kin  a,  United  States  Navy. 
Portsmouth:  OrifSn  &  Co.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall  A  Uo.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nustnind. 
Price  $4.3JI. 

This  is  virtually  a  reprint  of  a  Report  upon 
European  Ships  of  War,  made  by  the  autiior 
lo  tbe  Secretai7  of  tbe  Navy  at  Washington, 
in  1877,  and  the  iDformatloa  given  is  of  great 
value  to  all  professional  men,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public.  Construction,  cost,  and  speed 
are  considered,  the  advantages  one  ship  has 
over  another  is  explained,  and  the  strong  and 
weak  points  o(  each  arc  pointed  out.  It  ap- 
pears tnat  Id  the  eight  years  (1866-74)  


log  the  above  period  are  returned  at  tbe  sum 
ot  £5,HH,47.5,  for  both  ironclads  and  unar- 
mored  vessels.  lu  the  years  1860-47  tbe  re- 
pairs to  ironclads  coit  £109,145,  but  in  1873-71 
the  outlay  had  risen  to  £.'9i,S81.  The  expend- 
iture on  unarmored  ships  on  the  same  account 
was,  in  1866-67,  £783,728,  and  in    1873-74, 


£464,911.  What  will  be  most  inleresting  to 
readers  at  the  present  time,  is  the  review  of 
foreign  naval  resources,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  taken  up  with  our  own.  All  the 
Naval  Powers  are  made  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  work.  The  book  is  amply  illustrated, 
a  sheet  of  diagrams  of  targets  fired  at  by  the 
100-ton  gun,  being  among  the  excellent  plates 
given.  The  work  has  the  value  attaching  to 
It  of  being  the  testimony  of  a  thoroughly  in- 
dependent critic.  Though  the  book  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  naval  men,  the  general  public 
will  find  it  extremely  interesting. — Itvn. 
'Phb  Road  Hastek's  AEeivrAirr  and  Sec- 
1  TioM  Master's  Quids.  By  William  S, 
HaHTiNOTON  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Cbas. 
Latimer.  New  York:  Railroad  Qazette.  For 
sale  byD.  Van  Nostrand.     Price  $1.60. 

Tbis  improved  edition  of  a  useful  book  will, 
we  trust,  be  well  received.  Tbe  additions 
have  been  made  by  a  skillful  and  experienced 
bsiid  in  railway  constnictiou. 

Tbe  information  afforded  in  the  treatise  is 
given  in  a  direct  and  concise  way  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  tbe  class  of  learners  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  Although  technical  in  its 
character,  the  subject  matter  of  tbe  book  is 
frequentlj^  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
non-iechuical  citizen.  The  question  of  greater 
or  less  excellence  In  railway  construction,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  degree  of  safety  in  rail- 
way travel,  demands,  at  times,  the  close  atten- 
tion of  people  who  ore  neither  Road  Masters 
nor  Section  Masters. 

BoiLBB  AND  Factory  Chiicnets.  By  Rosebt 
Wilson,  A-I.C.B.  London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand.   Price  fl. GO. 

This  is  a  useful  little  work  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  in  tbe  habit  of  thinking  out  his  subject 
before  he  ventures  into  print.  To  many  per- 
sons it  may  appear  that  the  building  of  a  cldm- 
ney  for  a  boiler  furnace  Is  a  mere  question  of 
good  bricklaying,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  important  questions  must  be  decided  be- 
fore the  bricklayer  can  be  set  to  work.  The 
height  and  the  area  of  the  chimney  will  depend 
primarily  on  the  number  and  kind  of  boilers 
employed,  but  several  other  factors  must  be 
considered  if  a  really  satisfactory  result  is  de- 
sired, not  excluding  tbe  prevailing  direction  of 
the  wind  and  the  general  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  the  distncC  When  the  size  of  the 
chimney  has  been  determined,  its  shape  and  tbe 
form  of  the  cap  require  study,  and  then  last, 
but  not  least,  its  stability  must  be  seriously 
considered.  All  these  points  are  examined  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  also  writes  a  chapter  on  ' 
lightning  conductors,  and  gives  us  some  in- 
teresting figures  in  connection  with  notable 
chimneys.  I'he  highest  known  chimney  is 
that  at  Mr.  Towushend's  Works,  Port  Dundae, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  spire  at  Btras- 
hurg,  Itie  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Viunna,  is  the  loftiest  building  iu 
the  world,  rising  to  a  height  of  454  feet  troui 
tbe  ground,  the  total  height  of  the  brickwork, 
&c.,  being  468  feet.  This  book  forms  an  ex- 
cellent supplement  or  complement  to  the 
author's  "Treatise  on   Steam  Boilers."    We 
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should  mention  lliat  Mr.  WilKon  furahhes,  by 
way  of  frontispiece,  a  useful  table  of  dimea- 
sioDS  of  chimneyB  from  30  feet  to  300  feet  in 
beight. — Snglitk  Mechanic. 

•^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARTIFICIAL  Stoke.— A  Oermui  patent  (we 
lean)  from  Ding.  Pd.  Jo.)  has  lately  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Zernikon,  of  Oderbei^,  for  pro- 
auction  of  artidcial  stones  by  boiling  of  miz- ; 
tures  of  mortar.  Tbe  chief  constituents  of  the 
stone's  mass,  sand  and  aliped  lime,  are  known 
to  showcreat  resistance  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. By  boiling  (according  to  Ibe  patentee) 
a  combination  of  silica  and  lime  takes  place  ; 
and  the  hardness  of  the  mnrtar,  pctrifled  by 
aqueous  vapor,  even  increases  by  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  ll.e  air.  The  specimen 
pieces  show  ibrougbout  the  hardness  of  good 
natural  sandstone  ;  they  are  now  about  a  year 
old,  and  must  have  gained  in  hardness,  for 
shortly  afler  casting  ibey  could  stilt  be  cut 
with  tbe  knife.  Cracks  and  flssures  are  no- 
where observed,  and  are  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  future,  as  the  combination  of  lime  and  sand, 
under  action  of  hot  water.  Is  effected  only  at 
such  small  degress  of  heal  (between  130°  and 


regards  tbe  cost  of  production,  the  price  of  the 
raw  materials — 80  lo  90  per  cent,  sand,  and  10 
to  20  per  cent,  slaked  lime — will  scarcely  be 
lilgher  than  tbaL  of  clay  for  bricks.  The  time 
of  Beating  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
the  heating  for  bricks  requires  nearly  a  white 
glow,  whereas  for  tbe  mortar  stone  it  baa  only 
lo  be  brought  lo  150°  C. ;  thus  tbete  is  consid- 
erable savmg  in  fuel.  The  mode  of  forming 
the  prism-shaped  stones  is  similar  to  that  of 
machine  made  liricks,  where  they  are  pressed 
through  a  mouthpiece.  All  expenses  or  manu- 
facture included,  100k.  of  tbe  mortar  stones,  of 
prismatic  abape,  cost  about  two  mark«.— 
Bngli^h  MtcltaTiic. 

THE  Austrian  Military  Bevies  gives  some 
particulars  as  lo  the  underground  tele- 
jcrapti  lines  which  are  being  laid  from  Berlin  to 
the  most  distant  extremiiiea  of  the  German . 
Empire.  The  first  underground  line  completed  ' 
was  that  between  Berlin  and  Halle,  which  is  to 
be  connected  with  three  lines  from  Berlin  to 
Collie,  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort  on -t he- 
Maine,  and  from  Berlin  to  Strwiburg.  The 
lines  from  Berlin  to  Hamburgh  and  Kiel,  from 
Berlin  to  Breslau,  and  from  Berlin  to  Eonts- 
burg  were  then  proceeded  with.  Tbe  Berlin- 
Hamburg  Line  .is  provided  vith  two  parallel 
cables,  each  of  seven  wires ;  and  from  Ham- 
burgh one  of  these  cable  is  continued  to  Kiel, 
and  the  other  to  Wllhelmshafen  and  Emden, 
where  it  is  joined  on  to  the  North  Sea  cable  lo 
England.  The  work  of  laying  these  cables  is 
very  difficult  in  mountainous  districts,  but 
along  tbe  high  roads  it  Is  simple  enougli,  and 
of  late  tbe  operation  has  been  further  slmpliiled 
by  the  use  of  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  This  machine,  attached  to  a  traction 
engine,  excavates  the  earth  along  tlie  line  of 
route,  and,  having  Idd  the  cable  in  the  ground, 


throws  it  back  ai 
required  being  tl 
soil  afterwards.  This  machine  was  tried  in  tbe 
presence  of  Herr  Blephan,  the  Director  of  the 
Prussian  Post  Office,  upon  the  nnderground 
line  from  Berlin  to  Spsndau,  b;  way  of  Cbor- 
lottenburg,  and  was  found  to  work  very  ■well. 
Marshal  von  Moltke  has  despatched  a  detach- 
ment from  one  of  the  "  railway  regiments  "  to 
Spandau  to  make  an  underground  passage  for 
tbe  cable  undemeatb  the  lortifl cations,  and  a. 
commission  composed  of  civil  engineers  and 
telegraph  employe*,  has  been  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  laying  down  in  the  course  of  the 
•pnng  the  lines  from  Berlin  to  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort, and  Stiasburg. 

TORPEDO  Dkfkncbs.— The  torpedo  defences 
of  the  River  Thames  are  now  in  a  perfectly 
complete  and  satisfactory  condition.  A  com' 
pany  of  Royal  Engineers  is  stationed  at  Sbeer- 
ness  on  torpedo  duty  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
liiames  and  Medwav,  and  the  svatem  of  de- 
fence te  identical  with  that  adoptea  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  various  seaports,  viz.,  the  sub- 
mersion of  stationary  mines  attached  \ty  chains 
to  iron  sinkers,  connected  bv  electric  cable 
with  the  shore,  where  the  touch  of  a  ship  is  in- 
stantly registered  and  whetace  tbe  torpedo  can 
at  once  be  flred.  Bermuda  is  now  defended  by 
a  regular  system  of  submarine  mines,  complete 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  tbe  fort 
having  been  planned  and  carried  out  since  the 
arrivid  at  the  station  of  the  S3th  company 
Royal  Engineers  from  England. 

STKRl.  AMD  WROcaHT  Ibon  Pbojhctiles. — 
Experiments  are  to  be  resumed  at  Sboe- 
buryness  for  tbe  purpose  of  gainins'  informa- 
tion as  to  the  peiietrative  power  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  projectiles  and  the  resistance  of 
speciilly  prepared  targets.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  have  produced  most  un- 
expected and  surprising  experiences,  Ibe  most 
remarkable  being  found  during  a  trial  of  a 
composite  steel  and  iron  target.  When  flrcd 
against  the  steel  face  of  the  target,  tbe  prc- 
jectiles  broke  up  badly,  but  when  the  target 
was  reversed  tbe  shot  net  only  penetrated  ibe 
softer  wrought  iron,  but  went  clean  through 
the  sieel  as  well.  This  is  theorotically  accotm^ 
ed  for  by  the  supposition  that  in  passing 
through  the  wrought  iron  tbe  metal  of  tbe  pro- 
jectile gets  set  up  into  a  more  compact  body, 
and  is  therefore  better  nble  to  endure  ihe 
shock  of  the  heavier  impact.  This  d!scoverj[, 
if  it  be  a  discovery,  is  to  be  further  investi- 
gated, and  in  order  to  teat  it  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection a  steel  projectile  with  a  wrougbt-iron 
face  upon  it  has  been  made  at  the  Royal 
Laboratory  Department,  Royal  Arsenal,  Wool- 
wich, and  sent  to  Shoeburyness  this  week. 
THH  Storm  Hood,  which  caused  such  serious 
damage  along  -the  Continental  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean  last  aulumn,  has  laid  bare 
some  remains  of  tbe  village  of  Eidum,  In  the 
Island  of  Sylt,  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Schlcswig 
Holslein,  which  perished  in  the  year  1436  by 
the  sea  suddenly  breaking  over  it  and  covering 
it  up.  Stone  foundations  of  former  dwellings, 
garden  walls,  and  remains  of  various  kinds  are 
now  seen  there. 
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THE  THEORY  OP  INTERNAL  STRESS  IN  GRAPHICAL 
STATICS. 

Bt  HKNRT  T.  KDDT,  C.  K„  Ph.  D..  Dulranltj  Of  GtadiuutL 
Wrlttoi  for  Tab  Nmnuim^  IUsauhb. 

n. 

PBOBLSHS  IK  PLAMK  BTBESs,  s  sUte  of  obUque  Btress,  to  find  th<^  in- 

Pboblem  1. — Wheo  a  state  of  streBS  JB  tenBity  and  obliqnJty  of  the  Btresa  at  o 
defined  by  principal  streaaea  which  are  on  any  aaaomed  plane  in  the  direction 
of  nnequal  intensity  and  like  sign,  i.e.,  in '  uv. 
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In  tHg.  1  let  the  principal  streaaes  at  O 
be  a  on  yy  and  b  on  xx;  and  on  some 
convenient  eoale  of  intensities  let  oa=a 
and  ob=b.  Let  uv  show  the  direction 
of  the  plane  through  o  on  vhieh  we  are 
to  find  the  stress,  and  make  on  perpendic- 
ular uv.  Make  oa'=oa  and  ob'=ab. 
Biseot  a'b'  at  n,  then  on=}(a+&)  and 
na'=^(a— A).  Make  xol^xon  and  com- 
plete the  paralellogram  nomr;  then  is 
the  diagonal  or=r  the  resultant  stress 
on  the  ipyen  plane  in  direction  and  in- 
tensity. 

The  point  r  can  also  be  obtained  more 
amply  by  drawing  b'r  \\  xx  and  a'r  \\  yy. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  the  oonstrootions  given  and  to 
discuss  several  intereHting  geometrical 
properties  of  the  figure  which  give  to  it 
a  somewhat  complicated  appearance, 
which  complexity  is,  however,  quite  un- 
necessary in  actual  construction,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  It  has  been  shown 
that  a  state  of  stress  defined  by  its  two 
principal  stresses  a  and  b  can  be  separ- 
ated into  a  fluid  stress  having  a  normal 
intensity  \{a  +  b)  on  every  plane,  and  a 
right  shearing'  stress  whose  principal 
stresses  are  -|-J(«— A)  and  ~i(a~b)  re- 
spectively. 

Since  the  fluid  stress  canses  a  normal 
stress  on  any  given  plane,  its  intensity  is 
rightly  representee  by  on=\{a  +  b), 
which  is  the  amount  of  force  distributed 
over  one  unit  of  the  given  plane.  Since, 
further,  it  was  shown  that  a  right  shear- 
ing stress  causes  on  any  plane  a  stress 
with  an  obliquity  such  that  the  principal 
stress  bisects  the  angle  between  its  direc- 
tion and  the  normal  to  the  plane,  and 
causes  a  stress  of  the  same  intensity  on 
every  plane,  we  see  that  om=^{a-~b) 
represents,  in  direction  and  amount,  the 
force  distributed  over  one  unit  of  the 
given  plane  which  is  due  to  the  right 
shearing  stress. 

To  find  the  resultant  stress  we  have 
only  to  compound  the  forces  on  and  am, 
which  give  the  resultant  or=^r 

The  obliquity  nor  is  always  toward 
the  greater  principal  stress,  which  is  here 
assumed  to  be  a. 

It  is  seen  that  in  finding  r  by  this 
method  it  is  convenient  to  describe  one 
circle  about  t>  with  a  radius  o/=:4(<^+^) 
and  another  with  a  radius  og=i{a~b), 
after  which  any  parallelogram  Tnn  can 
be  readily  completed,    het  tir  and  mr 


intersect  ax  and  yy  in  hk  and  ij  respect- 
ively; then  we  have  the  equations  of 
angles, 

noh=7iho=^kno,  nok=nko=ihtio, 

iiioi=mio=^jmo,  moj=mjo=iiTno, 

hence         hn=lm=-on^i(a+b) 

.:  kk^a  +  b, 

and  rk=ty=a,  rh=ri^b. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  fixed  point  r 
on  a  line  of  constant  length  as  hk=a-\-b, 
or  ij=a~b  describes  an  ellipse,  and 
snch  an  arrangement  is  called  a  trammel. 
If  X  and  y  'are  the  coordinates  of  the 
point  r,  it  is  evident  from  the  figure  that 
X— a  cos  sen,  y=bfAaxn,  in  which  im 
signifies  the  angle  between  xz  and  the 
normal  on. 

.:  Tt-Ti=l  is  the  equation  of  the  stress 

ellipse  which  is  the  locus  of  r;  and  xn  is 
then  the  eocentric  angle  of  r.  Also,  since 
noh^ttJu),  nb'r=^nn;  henoe  b'r  ||  xxand 
a'*"  II  yy  determine  r. 

In  this  method  of  finding  r  it  is  oon- 
venient  to  describe  circles  about  o  with 
radii  a  and  b,  and  from  a'  and  b'  where 
the  normal  of  the  given  plane  intersectfl 
them  find  r. 

We  shall  continue  to  use  the  notation 
employed  in  this  problem,  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, so  that  future  constructions 
may  be  readily  compared  with  this.  It 
wilt  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  angle 
xon  as  xn,  nor  as  nr,  etc. 

Problem  2. — When  a  state  of  stress  is 
defined  by  principal  stresses  of  unequal 
intensity  and  unlike  sign,  i.e.  in  a  state 
of  oblique  shearing  stress,  to  find  the  in- 
tensity and  obliquity  of  the  stress  at  o 
on  any  assumed  plane  having  the  direc- 
tion uv. 

In  Fig.  8  the  construction  is  effected 
according  to  both  the  methods  detailed 
in  problem  1,  and  it  will  be  at  once  ap- 
prehended from  the  identity  of  notation. 

Since  a  and  b  are  of  unliJce  signs  a-^b 
=on  is  numerically  less  than  a—b=a'b'. 

The  results  of  these  two  problems  are 

expressed  algebraically  thus: 

r'=i(a+A)'+l(o-*)'-)-J(a*-»')co«2!B«. 

.-,  r'=J[o' -l-J' -!-(«'— J')oos2iw0 

or,  r'=a*  cos'sen -|- &' sin'ien. 
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If  r  be  resolved  into  its  normal  and 
tangential  componentB  or=n  and  rt=C 

then,  M=i[a+*  +  (a— 6)co8  2im], 
or,  7i=:a  oos'am  +  S  sin'ajn, 
and, 
t=i(a—b)Bia  2:m=(a— i)  ainxn  ooa  xn. 

It  is  evident  from  the  valne  of  the 
normal  component  n,  that  the  snm  of  the 
normal  components  on  any  two  planea  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  is  the  same 
and  its  amount  is  a+£.'<this  ie  also  a 
general  property  of  streBB  in  addition  to 
those  previously  enumerated. 

Also  tannr=-= -r-z 

n        a  cot  xn  +  o  tan  ten 

The  obliquity  nr  can  also  be  found 
from  the  propordon 

sin  nr  :  i(«— A)  :  :  sin  2xn  :  r. 
In  the  case  of  fluid  stress  the  equations 
reduce  to  the  more  simple  forms: 

a=b=r=n,  (=0 

For  right  shearing  stress  they  are: 

a=— A=-tr,  n=±a  oosni, 

(=  ±a  taxi  m,        m=2  xn. 

And  for  nmpte  stress  they  become: 

6=0,  r—a  OOB  m,  n=a  ooa.'rM, 

t=a  sin  m  cos  m,  rra=a»i. 

PaOBLBU  3. — In  any  state  of  stress 

defined  by  its  principal  stresses,  a  and  b, 

to  find  the  obliquity  and  plane  of  action 

of  the  stress  having  a  given  intensity  r 

intermediate  between  the  intensities  of 

the  principal  streases. 

To  find  the  obliquity  nr  and  the  direc- 


tion itv  let  Fig.  7  or  8  be  oonstmoted  as 
follows:  assume  the  direction  up  and  its 
normal  on,  and  proceed  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  principal  axes  with  re- 
spect to  it.  Lay  oflE  oa'=a,  ob'=b,  in 
the  same  direction  if  the  intensities  are 
of  like  sign,  in  opposite  directions  if  un- 
like. Bisect  a'b'  at  n  and  on  a'b'  as  a 
diameter  draw  the  oircle  a'rb'.  Also, 
about  o  as  a  center  and  with  a  radius 
r  draw  a  circle  intersecting  that  pre- 
viously drawn  at  r;  then  is  nr  tlie  re- 
quired obliquity ;  and  xx  \\  b'r,  yy  \\  a'r 
are  the  directions  of  the  principal  stresses 
with  respect  to  the  normal  on. 

Pbobleu  4. — In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  two  given  obliquities  and  in- 
tensities, to  find  the  prinoi))al  stresfles, 
and  the  relative  position  of  their  planes 
of  action  to  each  other  and  to  the 
principal  stresses. 

Fig.  «. 


In  Fig.  9  let  nr,,  nr,  be  the  given 
obliquities  measured  from  the  same  nor- 
mal on,  and  or^^r,,  or,=r,  the  given  in- 
tensities. As  represented  in  the  figure 
these  inteudties  are  of  the  same  sign,  but 
should  they  have  different  signs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  measure  one  of  them 
from  o  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  a 
change  of  sign  is  equivalent  to  increas- 
ing the  obliquity  by  180°,  as  was  pre- 
vionely  shown. 

Join  r,r,  and  bisect  it  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar which  intersects  the  common  nor- 
mal at  n.  About  n  describe  a  curcle 
r,r,a'6';  then  oa'=a,  ob'=bf  a'r^,  ^r,, 
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are  the  direotions  of  the  principal  stresaea 
with  respect  to  r  and  br„  a'r^  with  re- 
spect to  T„  i.e.,  ob'r=xn,  and  (>6'r,=a»i., 

In  case  tbe  given  obliquities  are  of  op- 
poute  sign,  as  they  must  be  in  oonjagate 
stresses,  for  example,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
qnenoe  in  so  far  as  obtaining  principal 
stresses  a  and  h  is  concerned  whether 
these  given  obliquities  are  constntoted 
on  the  same  of  on,  or  on  opposite  sides 
of  it;  for  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of 
on  as  r,'  and  symmetrically  situated  with 
respect  to  r,  must  lie  on  the  same  circle 
about  n.  But  in  case  opposite  obliquities 
are  on  the  same  side  of  on  we  have 
n,n=ob'r^  +  6b'r^=rfi'r^, 

It  ifi  nnneoeseary  to  eater  into  the 
proof  of  the  preoediag  oonstruction  as 
Its  correotnesB  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
preceding  problems. 

The  ugebraic  relationships  may  be 
written  as  follows. 

i{a-A)'=i(a-|-i)'+r,*-r,(o+*)coan,r, 
i(a— i)'=i{a+*)  +»■,•— r"  (a +S)co8  n,j-, 
.*■  (a+A)(r,cos«,r,— »',co8M,r,)=r,*— r,' 
Also  {a— i)oo8  2sn|-(-n-|-i=2r,cOBn,r, 
(a— fi)oos2j:n, -|-a  +  J=2r,coan,r, 
which  last  equations  express  twice  the 
respective  normal  components,  and  from 
them  the  values  of  xn,  and  :m,  can  be 
oompnted. 

Pbobleu  £.— If  the  state  of  stress  be 
defined  by  giving  the  intensity  and 
obliqnity  of  the  stress  on  one  plane,  and 
its  inolioatioD  to  the  prinoipal  stresses, 
and  also  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a 
second  plane  and  its  inclination  to  the 
prinoipal  stresses,  to  find  the  obliquity  of 
the  stress  on  the  second  plane,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  printupal  stresses. 

Let  the  construction  in  Fig.  9  be 
effected  thus:  from  the  common  normal 
on  la^  off  or,  to  represent  the  obliqnity 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  first 
plane;  draw  od  so  that  nod=xn^—xn^ 
thd  difference '  of  the  given  inclinations 
of  the  normals  of  the  two  i  planes; 
through  r,  drawr,r,  perpendicular  to  od; 
about  o  as  a  oenter  describe  a  circle  with 
radius  r  the  given  intensity  on  the 
second  plane,  and  let  it  intersect  r^r  at 
I'  or  r,',  then  is  nr,  the  required  obliquity, 
'nils  is  evident,  because  - 


xn^=nb'r^=\a'nr^,  xn,=ni'r,=Ja'nr„ 
.■.  no(i=one=^{(mr,  +  onrj 

If  xn^  and  sen  are  of  different  tago 
oare  must  be  taken  to  take  their  alge- 
braic sum. 

The  construction  is  completed  as  in 
problem  4. 

PBOBI.B1I  6. — In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  two  given  obliquities  and  either 
both  of  the  normal  components  or  both 
of  the  tangential  components  of  the  in- 
tensities, to  find  the  principal  stresses 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
planes  of  action. 

If  the  obliquities  nr,^,  nt*,,  and  the 
normal  components  o{,=n„  oI,=»,  are 
siven,  draw  perpendiculars  at  t,  and  t, 
intersecting  or,  and  or^  at  r,  and  r,  re- 
spectively. 

If  the  tangential  components  ',r,=f, 
and  I,r,=^,  are  given  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal components,  draw  at  these  distances 
parallels  to  on  whioh  intersect  or,  or^  at 
f,r,  respectively.  Complete  the  con- 
struction in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

PBOBI.EU  7, — In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  its  principal  stresses  a  and  b,  to 
find  the  positions  and  obliquities  of  the 
Stresses  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  whose  stresses  have  a  given 
tangential  component  t. 

Fig.  9,  slightly  changed,  will  admit  of 
the  required  construction  as  follows:  lay 
off  on  the  same  normal  on,  oa''=a,  ob''=b; 
bisect  a' d'  at  n;  erect  a  perpendicular 
n«=t  to  a'b'  at  n;  draw  through  e  a. 
parallel  r^r^  to  on  intersecting  or,  and 
at  r,  and  r,  respectively.  Then  the 
stresses  orj=r^,  or,=r,  have  equal  tan- 
gential components,  and  as  previously 
shown  these  belong  to  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  provided  these  tan- 

intial  components  are  of  opposite  sign. 

I  that  when  we  find  the  position  of  the 
planes  of  action  one  obliquity,  as  nr,, 
must  be  taken  on  the  other  side  of  on, 
as  nr^'.    The  rest  of  the  construction  is 

e  same  as  that  already  given. 

Pboblbu  8. — In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  its  principal  stresses,  to  find  the 
intensities,  obliquities  and  planes  of 
action  of  the  stresses  whioh  have  maxi- 
mum tangential  components. 
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Id  Fig.  9  make  oa'=a,  ob'=b  and 
describe  a  circle  on  a'b' as  a  diameter; 
then  the  mazimnm  tanf^ential  component 
IB  evidently  found  by  drawing  a  tangent 
at  r  parallel  to  on,  in  which  case  t=a~b, 
and  rb',  ra'  the  directions  of  the 
principal  BtresBes  make  angles  of  45° 
with  on,  which  may  be  otherwise  stated 
by  saying  that  the  planes  of  maximum 
tangential  stress  bisect  the  angles  be- 
tween the  principal  stresses;  or  con- 
versely the  principal  etressee  bisect  the 
angles  between  tne  pair  of  planes  at 
ri^t  angles  to  each  other  on  which  the 
tangential  stress  is  a  maximum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  farther  the 
list  of  problems  involving  the  relations 
just  employed  as  they  will  be  readily 
solved  by  tne  reader. 

In  particular,  a  given  tangential  and 
normal  component  may  replace  a  ^ven 
intensity  and  obliquity  on  any  plane. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  problems 
which  exhibit  specially  the  distinction 
between  states  of  stress  defined  by 
principal  stresses  of  like  sign  and  by 
principal  stresses  of  unlike  sign,  {i.e.  the 
distinctioD  between  oblique  stress  and 
oblique  shearing  stress). 

Problem  0. — In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  like  principal  stresses,  to  find 
the  inclination  of  the  planes  on  which 
the  obliquity  of  the  stress  is  a  maximum, 
to  find  this  maximum  obliquity  and  the 
intensity. 

In  Fig.  10  let  oa'=a,  ob'=:b  the 
principal  stresses;  on  a'b"  as  a  diameter 
describe  a  circle;  to  it  draw  the  tangent 
or  ;  then  nr,  is  the  required  maximum 
obliquity  and  or,  the  required  intensity. 
It  is  evident  from  inspection  that  in  the 
given  state  of  stress  there  can  be  no 
greater  obliquity  than  nr^.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  are  b'r„  a'r, 
as  has  been  before  shown. 

There  are  two  planes  of  maximum 
obliquity,  and  or,'  represents  the  second; 
they  are  situated  symmetrically  about 
Uie  principal  axes. 

Bisect  nr^  by  the  line  od,  then 

oa'r,=yn  .'.  otir,=2yn,     but 

o»r,+nor,=90°  or,  2yn  +  nr,=00° 

.•.  \nr-\yn=i6°,     but 

odr,=doa'  +  oa'd .'.  odr,=i6', 

faenoe  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  of 


maximum  obliquity  bisects  also  the 
angle  between  the  principal  axes.  Thia 
is  the  best  test  for  the  correctness  of  the 
final  position  of  the  planes  of  maximum 
obliquity  with  reference  to  the  prinoipal 
axes. 

Fig.  10. 


Pboblbu  10.— .In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  its  baximum  obliquity  and  the 
intensity  at  that  obliquity,  to  find  the 
principal  stresses. 

In  Fig.  10  measure  the  obliquity  nr, 
from  the  normal  on  and  at  the  extremity 
of  or,=r,  erect  a  perpendicular  inter- 
seoting  the  normal  at  n.  Then  complete 
the  ^pire  as  before.  The  principal 
axes  make  angles  of  4S*  at  o  with  od 
which  biaeot  the  obliquity  nr. 

The  algebraic  statement  of  Problems 
9  and  10  is: 

.  a—b  „  ,       , 

sin  nr,=  — -^  =— cositen,  r,=ao. 

r^=a  cot  xn=b  tan  xn    .:  a=b  tan'mt 
The   normal   and  tangential  oompo- 
nenu  are: 

n  =^  t  =^J^r^ 

'    a+b*  '       a  +  b 

Pbobleu  11.— When  .the  state  of 
stress  is  defined  by  like  prindpal  stresses, 
to  find  the  planes  of  action  and  intensi- 
ties of  a  pur  of  conjugate  stresses  having 
a  given  oomroon  obliquity  less  than  the 
maximum.  ' 

In  Fig.  10  let  Br,=«r,  be  theggiven 
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obliquity  i  describe  a  oirole  on  a'h'  as  • 
diameter;  then  or=rj,  or^=r^  are  the 
required  inteiiBitieB.  Ilie  liaes  a'r  ,  b'r, 
ahov  the  direotioDB  of  the  principal  axes 
with  respect  to  or,,  and  a  r'  bW\  with 
reiipect  to  or^'^or,.  The  obliquitieB  of 
conjugate  stresses  are  of  opposite  Bien, 
and  for  that  reaaou  r,'  is  employed  lor 
finding  the  position  of  the  priuoipal 
stresaeH.  The  algebraic  expression  of 
these  results  can  be  obtaiaed  at  once 
from  those  in  Problem  4. 

Pboblbm12, — When  the  state  of  stroBB 
IB  defined  by  the  intenaitieB  and  common 
obliqaity  of  a  pair  of  like  conjugate 
stresses,  to  find  the  principal  stresses  and 
maximum  obliquity. 

This  is  the  case  of  Problem  4,  so  far  aa 
finding  the  priuoipal  streaseB  is  ooncemed, 
and  the  maximam  obliquity  is  then  found 
by  Problem  9.  "Die  constraction  is  given 
in  Fig.  10. 

PaOBLBM  1-1. —Let  the  maximum  ob- 
liquity of  a  Btate  of  oblique  streaa  be 
given,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  intensities 
of  the  pair  of  conjugate  Btresses  having 
a  given  obliquity  leae  than  the  maxi- 
mum. 

In  Fig.  10  let  nr^  be  the  ^ven  maxi- 
mnm  obliquity,  and  » r,  the  given  ob- 
liquity of  the  conjugate  BtresseB.  At 
any  convenient  point  on  or,,  as  r,  erect 
the  perpendicular  r,»,  and   abont  n  (its 

Soint  of  intersection  with  on)  as  a  center 
escribe  a  circle  with  a  radius  nr,  which 
outs  nr,  at  r,  and  r,;  then  or-r-or, 
■i-r^  is  the  required  ratio. 

It  muflt  be  noticed  that  the  scale  on 
which  or,  and  or,  are  measured  is  un- 
known, for  the  magnitude  of  the  princi- 
pal stresses  is  unknown  although  their 
ratio  is  ob'-i-oa'.  In  order  to  express 
these  results  in  formulie,  let  r  represent 
either  of  the  conjugate  Btresses,  then  as 
previously  seen 

i{a-b)'=i{a+by  +  r'~T{a  +  b)  cos  nr 
,-.  2r=(o-f*)cofl.  nr± 

[(a  +  6)'coB'nr-4rtJ]>i 

Call  the  two  values  of  r,  r,  and  r,; 

and  as  previously  shown  r,*=r,r,;  also 

cos.  nr,=r,-i-i[(i  +  b) 

..  '■,_<-oB  nr  —  (cOB'nr— cosVr,)J< 

r,~coa  nr  Hr(coB'«r— oos'nr,)^ 


When  t»r=o  the  ratio  becomes 
b      1— sin  nr 


a      1  +  sin,  nr 

Pboblbh  14.— In  a  state  of  stress 
defined  by  unlike  principal  stresses,  to 
find  the  inclination  of  the  planes  on 
which  the  stress  is  a  shear  only  and  to 
find  its  intensity. 

In  Fig.  11  let  oa'=a,  ob'=h,  the 
given  principal  stresses  of  unlike  sign; 
on  a'b  na  a  diameter  describe  a  circle; 
at  o  erect  the  peipendicnlar  or,  catting 
the  oirole  at  r,;  then  is  or,=r,  the  re- 
quired intensity,  and  b'r„  a'r,  are  the  di- 
rections of  the  principal  stresses. 

It  is  evident  from  inapectinn  that  there 
is  no  other  position  of  r,  except  r,' 
which  will  cause  the  stress  to  reduce  to 
a  shear  alone.  Henco  as  previouBly 
stated  the  principal  stresses  bisect  the 
angles  between  the  plan^  of  shear. 

Fig.  11. 
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Pbobubm  16,— In  a  state  of  stress  de- 
fined by  the  position  of  its  planes  of 
shear  and  the  common  intensity  of  the 
stress  on  these  planes,  to  find  the  prind- 
pal  stresses. 

In  Fig.  11  let  or,=r,  the  common  in- 
tensity of  the  shear,  and  orfi'=SM, 
or,a'=yn  the  given  inclinations  of  a 
plane  of  shear;  then  oa'—a  and  ob'=b 
theprincipal  stresses. 

The  algebraic  statement  of  Problems 
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14  and   IS,  when  n,  denotes  the  uormal 
to  a  pIsDe  of  shear,  is: 

<*  +  *  „  .  J.    .• 

a—b  "    '  * 

r,=  ±floota;n,=  -t6taiLic»„a=-5  tan'xn, 

PaoBLEM  IB.— When  the  state  of 
stress  is  defined  by  nnlike  principal 
stresses,  to  find  the  planes  of  action  and 
inten^ties  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses 
having  any  giren  obliquity. 

In  Fig.  1 1  let  nr,  be  the  common  ob- 
liquity, oo'=a,  ob'=b  the  given  princi- 
Sal  stresses.  On  a'b'  as  a  diameter, 
escribe  a  circle  cutting  or^  at  r,  and  r,; 
then  or^=r,,  or,=r^  are  the  required  in- 
tensities. Also,  since  the  obliquities  of 
conjugate  streSBes  are  of  unlike  sign,  the 
lines  r/a',r/6' show  the  directions  of  the 
principal  stresses  with  respect  to  on,, 
and  r,a',  r^b'  with  respect  to  on^. 

Fboblbh  17. — When  the  state  of  stress 
is  defined  by  the  intensities  and  common 
obliquities  of  unlike  conjugate  Btresses, 
to  find  the  principal  stresses  and  planes 
of  shear. 

In  finding  the  principal  stresses  this 


problem  is  oonstmcted  as  a  case  of 
Problem  4,  and  then  the  planes  of  shear 
are  found  by  Problem  14.  The  con- 
struction is  given  in  Fig.  11. 

Fbobleu  18.— Let  the  position  pf  the 
planes  of  shear  be  given  in  a  state  of 
obliqne  shearing  stress,  to  find  the  ratio 
of  the  intensities  of  &  pair  of  conjugate 
stresses  having  any  given  obliquity. 

In  Fig.  11  at  any  oonven lent  point  r, 
make  orb'=xn,  or^a'=:yn  the  given 
angles  which  fix  the    position   of    the 

S lanes  of  shear.  On  a'b'  as  a  diameter 
escribe  a  circle;  make  nr,  equal  to  the 
common  obliquity  of  the  conjugate 
stresses;  then  is  or, -4-or,=^r|-i-c, the  ratio 
required. 

The  ratio  may  be  expressed  as  in 
Problem  13,  and  after  reducing  by  the 
relations 

f/=— a*,  r,-^i(n-|-A)  =  — t8n.2ien, 
we  have, 

r,  _  cos  nr  +  (coH'«r+tan'2tCT.,)>i 

r,  ~  COS  nr  —  (coa'nf  +  tan'2a»(,)« 

When  nr=o  the  ratio  becomes 

a_l+C08^^ 

i~l— cos2!Bn 


STREET- CLEAN  SING  IN  PARIS. 
Bt  M.  vaibbiere. 

From  "  *>iti>i««  dM  PontB  et  Chtiuate*,"  Abatneli  pnUlihad  for  tlie  nuUtutloD  of  C 


The  cleansing  of  the  public  thorongb* 
fares  in  Paris,  formerly  undertaken  l>y 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  is  now  a  function 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  StatE 
consiats  of  two  chief  engineers,  one  for 
each  group  of  arrondissements,  one 
group  being  sub-divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  under  the  charge  of  an  execu- 
tive engineer;  and  the  other  into  five 
sections,  similarly  supervised.  These 
sectional  engineers  have  under  them 
fifty-one  superintendents  and  sixty-one 
overseers,  whose  employment  imposes 
npon  the  munioipal  oudget  an  annual 
cost  of  260,000  francs.  The  scavenging 
plant  is  kept  in  a  central  depot,  wnere 
materials  of  every  description  are  stored 
and  olassififld   for  ordinary   and  extra- 


ordinary  service,   when    snow  and    ice 
render  additional  assistants  necessary. 

The  depots  contain  supplies  of  chloride 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  carbolic  acid,  sa  disinfectants; 
and  hydrochloric  acid  nitro-benzide  {aoide 
de  mirbane),  as  uteaneing  agents.  The 
chloride  of  lime,  of  a  strength  of  100°  to 
10^*,  is  successfully  employed  for  the 
disinfeoting  of  places  tainted  with  urine 
or  fiscal  matter,  also  for  the  cleansing 
of  gutters  carrying  sewage  water.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
both  used  under  the  same  conditions. 
Sulphate  of  iron  possesses  the  disadvant- 
age of  mating  objects  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Sulphate  of  zinc  is  stronger  in  its 
action,  but  costs  a  little  more.    It  pro* 
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daces  DO  amell,  nor  does  it  leave  any 
trace.  It  ia  much  employed  in  sammer 
for  Tashing  and  watering  the  basements 
of  the  HaUes  Centrales,  used  for  fish, 
ponltCT,  and  offal.  At  a  strength  of  i, 
and  mixed  with  three  per  cent,  of  boI- 
phate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc  makes 
a  good  disinfecting  liqnor,  whioh  pre- 
serves its  qaalitiea  a  long  time  and  is  of 
great  use  in  private  honaes.  C&rbolic 
acid  is  not  stnotly  speaking,  a  diainfeot- 
ant;  it  does  not  act  like  chloride  on 
pntrid  matter,  but  arrests  and  prevents 
fermentation,  doubtless  by  destroying 
the  spores.  It  is  therefore  always  em- 
ployed when  it  is  desired  to  destroy  the 
germs  of  pntrid  fermentation.  It  ia 
need  at  a  strength  of  abont  ^,  say  a 
gallon  of  the  acid  to  forty  gallons  of 
water.  At  strengths  of  ^^  and  y^  it 
gives  good  results  for  watering  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  snmmer  those  parts  of 
the  Halles  Centrales  liable  to  infeotion. 
It  is  even  need  aa  low  aa  ^^  for  water- 
ing streets  and  gutters.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  applied  to  nrinala  and  alangfater- 
honses.  In  places  mncb  encrusted  with 
tartar  it  is  nsed  at  a  strength  of  i. 
Lowered  to  ^^f  it  cleans  smooth  walls 
and  flags  sufficiently.  In  ordinary  rins- 
ings a  strength  of  -^  suffices.  It  leaves 
a  disagreeable  odor  behind,  whioh  is 
however  quickly  dissipated.  Mirbanic 
acid  (nitro-benzide)  is  more  energetic 
than  the  foregoing,  but  it  produces  a 
disagreeable  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
leaves  a  white  film  which  has  to  be 
washed  off.  It  is  used  at  the  same 
strengths  as  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
annual  cost  for  plant  and  dimnfeoting 
materials  of  all  desoriptions  is  £  8,800 
(220,000  francs). 

The  engineers  of  the  <uty  of  Paris  are 
also  charged  with  the  sweeping  of  the 
roads,  an  area  of  12,919,800  square  yards 
l>eing  cleaned  between  s  and  6  a,u.  in 
snmmer  and  between  4  and  7  in  winter. 
The  carta  for  removing  the  public  and 
private  refuse  work  from  6  to  8  a.m.  in 
summer  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  winter. 
The  filling  of  each  cart  is  attended  to  by 
the  driver  aided  by  two  shovellers,  the 
latter  having  to  provide  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  supplemental  sweepings 
wherever  required,  to  rinse  the  gutters 
twice  a  day,  and  to  clear  and  disinfect 
urinals,  Aa.  These  matters  are  ordinari- 
ly finished  byt4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 


exoept  in  unfavorable  weather.  The 
engineers  have  all  at  their  disposal  a 
staff  of 

fr.  c.      fr.  c. 
3,200  men  at  from  3  SO  lo  4    0  per  day. 

950  women  "  0  30  to  0  26  per  dsj. 

80  children  (boys)  at  0  20  per  hour. 

In  addition  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety  mechanical  sweepers,  and  as  each 
machine  represents  the  effective  work  of 
ten  men,  the  total  acaveneing  staff  may 
be  considered  as  composea  of  nearly  five 
thousand  laborers. 

The  mechanical  sweepers  whioh,  after 
numerous  trials  and  much  hesitation, 
have  been  introduced  into  Paris  are,  the 
English  machine,  improved  by  M.  Sohy, 
and  the  machine  of  M.  Blot,  the  former 
being  preferred.  The  mechanism  of 
both  is  aimple,  works  with  regularity, 
and  occupies  little  space;  it  consists  of 
a  frame-work  upon  two  wheels  with  a 
seat  for  the  driver.  At  the  back  is 
placed  the  sweeping  apparatus,  com- 
posed of  an  inclined  circular  baaa  broom, 
actuated  by  gearing  driven  from  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  By  meana 
of  a  clutch  the  driver  oan  from  his  seat 
easily  put  the  broom  in  or  out  of  gear. 
The  machine  ia  employed  in  all  weathers, 
and  works  as  well  on  paved  roads 
as  upon  macadam  or  asphalt.  £ach 
machine  weigha  rather  over  14  owt,, 
and  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  It 
sweeps  about  6,678  square  yards  per 
hour.  The  cost  of  a  machine  is  X40, 
and  its  annual  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
renewals  of  the  brush,  £  6.  The  cost  of 
a  new  brush  is  about  £  2  ISa.  (70  francs), 
which  will  work  for  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
hours. 

The  Paris  mud  no  longer  possesses  tbe 
mannrial  strength  of  former  times,  and 
in  consequence  the  receipts  derived  by 
tbe  municipality  from  this  source  have 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  at  present  dis- 
posed of  by  public  tender  to  responsible 
contractors  for  terms  of  about  four 
years.  For  its  removal  there  are  daily 
employed  five  hundred  and  twenty  carts, 
and  nine  hundred  and  eighty  horaee. 
The  average  bulk  removed  per  day  is 
about  2,229  cubic  yards  (1,700  cubic 
meters). 

When  a  fall  of  snow  occurs,  attention 
is  first  directed  to  clearing  the  footpaths 
and  orossinga,  so  as  to  insure  umnter- 
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rupted  oiroulation  of  foot-passengers. 
The  town  scavengers  sand  the  roads 
wherever  it  is  necessary  for  the  carriage 
traffio.  At  the  same  time  nnmerons 
anjdliaries  are  orgaoised  to  remove  the 
snow  from  the  principal  thoroaghfares, 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
For  renaoving  the  snow  the  General 
Omnibns  Company  are  bonnd  by  their 
ooDoession  to  furnish  fifty  w^^os,  and 
carts  are  specially  armngel  for  with  the 
providers  of  sand  and  gravel  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  the  contractors  for 
maintainmg  the  public  roads  being  also 
bound  to  hold  their  carts  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  seotional  engineers.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  half-melted  snow  is  swept 
into  the  sewers,  especially  those  carrying 
warm  water.  Melting  by  steam  has 
been  tried,  when  a  continaons  jet  was 
introdnoed  into  a  mass  of  banked  snow, 
hat  it  melted  very  slowly  at  first,  and 
the  melting  oeased  after  the  cavity  had 
increased  to  a  certain  size.  Two  descrip- 
tions of  snow  plough  are  kept  in  store, 
one  for  manual,  Uie  other  for  horse 
power;  bat  they  have  never  been  used, 
as  the  coating  of  snow  seldom  attains 
snffiinent'  thickness,  and  as  It  is  too 
qoit^ly  compressed  and  hardened  bv 
the    traffic      As    a   rule    the    sum  al- 


lowed in  the  budget,  about  £  7,000, 
suffices  for  the  extra  labor  incurred;  but 
occasionally  severe  winters  cause  this 
to  be  greatly  exceeded,  as  in  1875-76, 
when  the  increase  amounted  to  £  B,000. 
Both  hose  and  carts  are  used  for 
watering  the  thoroughfares,  the  former 
for  the  boulevards,  the  avenues,  and  a 
certain  number  of  first-class  streets. 
The  watering  plant  belongs  to  the 
municipality.  Three  descnptions  of 
carta  are  in  use,  two  heavy  wooden  ones 
are  now  being  superseded  by  the  third, 
Sohy's  cart,  made  of  sheet  iron.  The 
oarts  contain  220,  242,  286  gallons  re- 
spectively, and  will  water  from  2,400  to 
3,8S0  square  yards.  The  watering  by 
hose  is  attended  to  by  the  ordinary 
street  cleaners,  who  can  easily  water 
24,000  square  yards  in  thirty-five  min- 
utes, deducting  the  time  necessary  to 
connect  the  apparatus  with  the  mains. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
water  carts,  which  on  the  average  dis- 
perse 1,311,200  galloils  of  water  over  a 
surface  of  7,139,168  square  yards.  A 
surface  of  2,783,092  square  yards  is 
watered  by  hose,  and  this  system  is 
being  greatly  developed  on  account  of 
its  convenience  and  cheapness.  The 
annual  cost  of  watering  is  £  1 8,000. 
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From  "N4atlo«l  MvutDe." 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  progress,  yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  advantage  is  fully  taken  of 
all  the  great  resources  which  nature  has 
pre-eminently  conferred  on  Great  Britain. 
Not  long  since  the  whole  country  was 
drifting  into  a  self-complacency  which 
has  severely  injured  trade,  by  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principles 
which  govern  it.  They  appeared  to 
think  that  when  prices  were  forced  up  by 
combinatnon  to  an  unnatural  level  the 
results  were  to  stand  forever.  But  the 
mde  shocks  of  competition  and  its  con- 
sequent results,  have  awakened  English- 
men to  the  fact  that  other  countries  can 


suooessfully  mine  the  coal,  and  smelt 
the  iron,  and  make  huge  castings,  and 
ply  the  loom,  to  an  extent  which  at  one 
time  seemed  impossible.  In  defiance  of 
what  trade  delegates  may  hold  forth  or 
workmen  aSeot  to  believe,  foreign  manu- 
factures are  gradually  supplantmg  many 
which  at  one  time  appeared  to  have  ex- 
clusively taken  root  in  English  soil. 
Many  great  political  economists  also 
affect  to  see  no  danger  to  our  mercantile 
supremacy  in  this  flooding  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  the  produce  of  our 
rivals,  and  speak  of  the  absence  of  capi- 
tal as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their 
progress.  Capital  is  the  child  of  labor, 
Mid  where  there  are  wilUog  hands  and 
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good  seonrity  it  will  find  a  reBtlng  place 
and  fruotify,  as  it  ever  does,  under  such 
favorable  oircnmatanceB;  while,  like  the 
sensitive  plant  of  Centr^  America,  it  in- 
stinctively closes  np  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Ilollaod  has  created  capital 
out  of  the  sand  dunes  of  th^  German 
Ocean,  the  beds  of  morasBes,  and  even 
the  bottom  of  her  lakes,  until  individually 
she  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Europe.  Witb  snoh  evidence,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  of  the  ability  of  more  favored 
nations  to  follow  a  similar  path.  At  no 
remote  period  a  foreign  flag  was  not 
often  seen  in  any  of  the  great  commer- 
cial ports  of  India,  China,  or  the  West 
Indies;  yet  at  this  moment  they  have 
nearly  tne  whole  of  the  heavy  goods 
trade,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
more  valued  freights.  The  steam  fleets 
of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  may  now  be 
met  in  America  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
bidding  for  freights  which  were  formerly 
earned  exclusively  in  English  bottoms. 
One  of  the  great  staples — tobacco— is 
almost  monopolized  by  a  German  line. 
We  all  remember  the  witticisms  which 
were  launched  against  the  flrst  attempts 
of  Germany  to  become  a  Naval  power. 
Punch  is  silent  now,  and  finds  other  sub- 

i'ects  for  caricaturing.  It  wonld  add  to 
lis  fame  if  he  were  wiser  in  his  conceits, 
for  the  perseverance  of  a  race  which  is 
not  to  be  daunted  by  failure,  has  already 
made  its  mark  on  an  element  upon  which 
Englishmen,  until  recent  times,  imagined 
they  had  no  rivals.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished under  disadvantages  which 
might  well  have  made  a  more  favorably 
placed  people  pause,  as  their  limited 
coast  in  the  bight  of  the  North  Sea  is 
full  of  shoals,  is  low,  is  destitute  of  good 
harbors,  and  is  on  a  dead  leeshore,  with 
all  the  prevailing  winds.  At  one  time 
no  undertaking  ever  offered  a  less  chance 
of  success.  It  is  now  completed — ships, 
crews,  and  harbors — and  in  a  few  years 
the  new  creation  will  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  European  complications. 
Such  a  result  proves  that  modem  science, 
backed  by  an  indomitable  will,  can  dis 
pense  with  accumulations  of  capital  until 
It  can  be  exacted  from  conquered  states, 
a  proceeding  which  the  plundered  will 
neither  forget  nor  forgive.  The  most 
fatal  weakness  which  can  come  over  in- 
dividuals or  nations  is  the  undervaluing 
of  an  enemy,  and  it  is  one  from  which 


England  has  suffered  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree in  recent  times.  It  caused  the  loss 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  several  men-of-war  on  a 
subsequent  pocasion,  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  many  other  diaasters  of  a  similar 
nature.  May  she  take  warning  from  the 
past  and  regulate  her  conduct  according- 
ly in  the  future. 

In  arts  and  manufactures  the  same  in- 
difference has  begotten  competition, 
which  has  seriously  affeoted  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
jury has  arisen  from  causes  which  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  last  generation 
would  have  scorned  to  entertain.  The 
Hindoo,  after  washing  bis  highly-sized 
cloth  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  does 
not  recognize  it  as  the  same  material 
which  a  few  minutes  before  was  appa- 
rently thick  and  glossy.  The  African, 
as  he  looks  at  his  shattered  hand  and 
broken  gun-barrel,  or,  when  face  to  face 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  finds 
his  powder  will  not  send  a  bullet  into 
tiifi  nead  of  the  elephant  or  the  buffalo, 
curses  the  dishonest  trader  to  whose 
rapacity  he  may  probably  owe  the  loss 
of  his  limbs  or  his  life.  If  enormous 
capital  be  absolntely  necessary  before 
commercial  enterprises  can  succeed,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  America  can  pro- 
duce rifies  and  send  them  to  Constanti- 
nople at  a  price  which  this  country  can- 
not compete  with  ?  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  artillery  of  the  great  armies 
on  tfae  Continent  and  the  heavy  rifled 
guns  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Bdltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
the  work  of  German  forges,  while  not  a 
single  order  has  reached  this  country 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war?  It  would  be  idle  to  say 
that  this  arose  from  a  regard  of  the  neu- 
trality laws,  or  even  from  a  higher  prin- 
ci})le;  the  love  of  gain  rises  superior  to 
either.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
locomotives  from  the  factories  of  the 
United  States  are  scaling  the  Andes,  or 
running  on  the  plains  of  Peru,  when  the 
roads  on  which  they  ply  are  the  offspring 
of  English  capital?  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  iron  castings  and  bar  iron 
I  of  Belgium  are  constantly  finding  their 
way  into  the  seats  of  English  trade,  and 
'  underselling  rivals  on  their  chosen 
I  ground  t    Instanoes  might  be  multiplied 
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bat  there  are  tmmiBtakeable  indioations 
that  eveiT  ye&r  the  struggle  for  the  cus- 
tom of  the  world  will  bwsome  more  in- 
tense, sod  the  reenlts  more  anoertaiu, 
snless  the  masters  and'  worldng  men  of 
England  resolve  to  work  together  and 
redeem  a  prestige  which  has  been  rudely 
shaken  by  recent  events. 

To  aid  this  great  work,  the  genius  of 
the  engineer  is  absolDtety  necessary,  in 
order  to  more  fully  develop  the  hidden 
powers  which  nature  only  yields  to  pa- 
tient research,  and  tK>  make  them  service- 
able to  the  uses  of  man.  For  centuries 
the  ereat  work  has  been  slowly  progress- 
ing, out  artificial  wants  have,  daring  re- 
cent jrears,  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  imply  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  advent  of  one  of  those  great  inven- 
tions or  improvements  which  mark  an 
ago. 

For  some  time  the  consumption  of  fuel 
per  horse-power  has  not  sensibly  decreased 
and  men  have  anxiously  watched  the  nu- 
merous experiments  which  have  been 
tried,  with  feelings  akin  to  those  who  are 
aware  that  the  advantages  with  which 
they  commenced  life  are  slipping  from 
their  grasp.  To  regain  that  ascendency 
another  start  is  necessary,  and  when  pa- 
tient research  has  developed  the  means 
by  which  one' pound  of  coal  will  do 
double  its  present  amoant  of  work,  we 
shall  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  prosperity. 
For  the  want  of  this  factor,  foreign  mer- 
chant navies  have  long  been  gaining  on 
the  English  as  before  described.  When 
it  is  discovered,  the  cheaply  worked  sail- 
ing ship  of  the  Northmen  will  disappear 
as  surely  as  the  once  famed  and  much 
vaunted  American  liner  has  before  the 
Cunard  and  the  Inman  steamers. 

At  present,  economy  in  manning  and 
equipment  of  steam  vesxela  is  carried,  in 
many  instances,  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence  and  safety,  therefore  'retrench- 
ment cannot  be  made  .under  those  head- 
ings. Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  State  or  the  great  insnrance  corpora- 
tions will,  before  many  years  have 
elapsed,  step  in  and  demand  legislation 
on  the  Bubjeot,  for  life  and  property 
alike  appear  to  suff-ir  from  its  omission, 
notably  in  the  grain  and  coasting  trades, 
A  steam  ship  of  1041  tons,  recently 
wrecked,  had  a  crew  of  deck  hands 
amounting  to  four  all  told.  In  other 
words,  one  seaman,  one  ordinary  to  work 


winches,  the  cairienter,  and  a  boy. 
This  is  an  extreme,  although  not  an  .ex- 
ceptional case,  bnt  it  goes  to  prove  that 
the  most  elaborate  machinery  cannot 
economiEc  any  more  in  that  quarter. 
The  only  hope  of  a-further  reduction  of 
expense  now  depends  on  scientific  dis- 
coveries which  may  be  utilized  by  prac- 
tical men,  until  the  whole  carrying  trade 
of  the  country  owes  its  transport  to  the 
agency  of  mechanical  power.  The  days 
of  propntsion  by  sail  can  never  again  be 
highly  remunerative  around  the  shores 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Men  may 
lament  the  decay  of  ancient  seamanship, 
but  cannot  change  the  inevitable.  They 
may  with  equal  reason  regret  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

It  appears  singular  that  with  iron  in 
unlimited  quantities  in  so  many  of  the 
counties  in  England,  bo  little  compara- 
tive progress  is  made  to  utilize  it.  Id 
this  particular  we  are  far  behind  the 
United  States,  although  their  command 
of  every  species  of  timber  for  building 
purposes  is  far  In  advance  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  the  rafters,  the  shop 
fronts,  and  fittings  of  every  description 
are  oast  or  wrought  iron,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  is  far  greater  than  what 
it  would  be  in  England^  From  this  fact 
it  is  reasonable  to  assntne  that  architects 
still  love  to  cling  to  old  traditions  in  lien 
of  entering  on  a  new  field.  If  by  any 
mode  of  reasoning  they  could  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  American  system,  the  im- 
nnlse  it  would  give  to  the  workers  in 
iron  cannot  be  estimated,  and  this  with- 
out injuring  existing  trades.  Whatever 
may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  as 
matters  of  fact  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways increased  the  value  of  horses,  the 
introduction  of  iron  shipbuilding,  the 
wages  of  shipwrights,  and  the  more  uni- 
versal adoption  of  iron  in  the  built^ng 
of  houses  would,  in  all  probability,  ulti- 
mately increase  the  earnings  of  joiners 
and  house  carpenters,  by  introducing 
improvements  of  style  which  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here.  However,  the  inexo- 
rable laws  of  supply  and  demand  will 
assuredly  force  iron  into  more  general 
use,  for  year  by  year  the  supply  of  con- 
vertible timber  is  growing  less,  and  a 
forest  which  has  been  once  felled  is  sel- 
dom replaced.  If  it  were,  at  least  two 
generationB  must  elapse  before  it  reached 
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maturity.  From  tbU  aerioaa  drawback 
irop  ie  wholly  esempt,  requiring  but  the 
skill  of  the  miner  and  the  emelter  to 
raise  it  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  no 
other  country  up  to  the  present  time  has 
the  precious  metal  been  found  in  such 
workable  sitea,  or  ho  near  to  the  fuel 
which  IB  required  for  extracting  it.  Vast 
as  the  mines  may  be  which  are  opened 
up  in  the  United  States,  their  locality  is 
generally  remote  from  the  great  arteries 
and  centers  of  commerce,  thus  rendering 
the  cost  of  transport  a  serious  item  be- 
fore reaching  the  market.  Under  any- 
thing like  equal  ciroumstaDces,  this  will 
long  be  a  drawback  on  the  energetic 
race  across  the  Atlantic;  so  much  so, 
that  however  they  may  strive  to  rival 
England  in  foreign  markets,  nothing 
short  of  misunderstanding  and  strikes  in 
this  country  can  give  them  a  chance  of 
success.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
of  such  constant  occurrence  during  re- 
cent years  as  to  damp  the  spirits  of  those 
enterprising  men  to  whom  the  world  is 
so  deeply  indebted.  It  is  not  going  be- 
yond the  limits  of  probability  to  state 
that  if  the  time  wnich  has  been  lost 
during  striVes  in  the  shipbuilding  trades 
alone  conld  be  regained,  the  labor  would 
complete  a  coasting  fleet  of  iron  steamers 
which  might  not  only  have  tended  to 
equalize  the  price  of  heavy  goods  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  increase 
our  foreign  tude  by  enabling  coals  to  be 
oarried  more  oheaply  to  the  Continent, 
but  what  is  of  more  importance  still, 
would  also  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the 
death  roll  of  the  maritime  population. 
Unfortunately,  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  trades'  unions 
has  prevented  this,  and  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust between  employer  and  workmen 
have  been  so  indastriously  sown,  that 
the  two  classes  stand  like  rivals,  possess- 
ing no  common  interests. 

Commerce  has  been  likened  to  a  hardy 
plant  which  thrives  best  when  untram- 
melled  with  artificial  help.  When  the 
great  political  economist  penned  the 
Imea,  strikes  and  lock-outs  were  un- 
known; and  when  contracts  were  entered 
into  there  was  a  chance  of  carrying  them 
to  a  succesafnl  issue  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  calculation.  All  this  has  been 
changed;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the 
iron  workers  of  all  denominations  on  the 


Clyde  remained  oat  six  months  on  strike, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  force  wages  beyond 
the  limits,  which  would  not  only  debar 
the  masters  from  receiving  rennmeration 
for  the  science  and  capital  employed, 
but  likewise  involve  them  in  heavy 
pecuniary  loss.  A  few  years  since,  £20 
per  ton  could  be  demanded  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  first-class  iron  ship,  which 
now  may  be  had  for  £12.  Yet,  under 
the  leadership  of  designing  or  misguided 
men,  the  workmen  essayed  to  dictate 
unbearable  t«rms  to  their  masters.  They 
failed,  as  wrong  always  must,  in  the 
end;  and  the  loss  which  has  arisen  to  all 
concerned  cannot  be  reckoned  by  the 
amount  of  wages  and  unemployed  capi- 
tal, but  by  the  distrust  it  has  engendered 
at  home,  and  the  encouragement  it  has 
given  to  rivals  abroad.  America,  hoping 
that  a  recurrence  of  suoh  catastrophes 
will  ultimately  drive  a  large  portion  of 
iron  shipbuilding  to  her  shores,  has 
already  relaxed  in  its  favor  the  terms  of 
that  almost  prohibitive  tariff  on  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  future  all  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  ships  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly the  first  step  towards  a  rivalry,  which 
at  no  distant  period  may  become  formid- 
able, especially  if  great  lines  of  native 
steamships  are  ultimately  established  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  of  America  and 
China  and  Japan.  English-built  vessels 
now  monopolize  the  lion's  share  of  this 
lucrative  traffic;  but  Americans  are  not 
slow  to  copy  what  is  really  useful. 

Mr.  Brassey  touched  on  dangerous 
ground  when,  at  a  recent  lecture,  he  an- 
n  on  need  that  the  peculiarly-trained 
touch  of  the  English  artiean  made  him 
superior  to  any  in  the  world.  There  are 
grave  reasons  for  believing  that,  when 
circumstances  call  it  forth,  the  hands  of 
our  Tfansatlantic  brethren  will  in  no- 
wise be  less  cunning  than  those  6f  onr 
own.  Up  to  recent  times  they  have  had 
no  inducements  to  finish  their  work  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  of  this  country;  yet 
in  many  species  of  tools  and  agricultural 
machinery  they  already  take  the  lead. 
Even  the  thoughful  and  highly-ednoated 
German  acknowledges  this  superiority, 
and  is  calling  on  his  Government  to 
more  heavily  weight  the  imports  of  the 
ingenious  and  self-reliant  inhabitant  of 
ithe  New  World.  It  is  one  of  the 
I  triumphs  of  the  engineer  that  his  genius 
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has  enabled  this  almost  impossible  iddo- 
vation  to  be  acoomplisbed — an  innova' 
tiOD  which  the  most  far-seeing  men  of 
the  last  generation  oould  not  have  an- 
ticipated. 

ohipbnilders  appear  to  use  iron  more 
eztensivelr  than  the  members  of  any 
other  profession.  In  none  has  it  been  of 
sach  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  its  introduction  was 
most  opportune.  The  woods  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  the  naval  architect 
had  becqme  scarce  not  only  in  England 
and  the  Continent,  bnt  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  African  and  Indian  forests 
had  been  felled  in  almost  every  accessible 
locality  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
and  eetnaries,  and  that  which  still  re- 
mained inland  failed  to  be  of  service  for 
the  laok  of  transport  Statesmen  were 
talking  of  interdicting  the  felting  of 
oaks,  except  for  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  when  the  substitation  of  an  in- 
ezhanstible  material  set  the  question  at 
rest  for  ever;  and  the  grand  old  trees, 
no  inapt  representatives  of  the  race  who 
dwell  around  them,  have  been  spared  to 
adorn  the  landscape  around  English 
homes. 

A  movement  has  recently  been  in- 
angnrated  for  the  introduction  of  steel 
in  lieu  of  iron  for  ahipboilding  purposes. 
Of  course,  if  suooessful,  it  will  form  a 
new  starting-point  in  the  art  of  enabling 
the  merchant  to  have  a  vessel  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  per  cent,  under  the  present 
weight — no  mean  advantage  in  trades 
where  the  carriage  of  dead  w^ght  forms 
the  most  remnnerative  portion  of  his 
bnsinesa.  The  innovation  will  have  to 
be  conducted  with  more  than  ordinary 
skill  and  care,  from  the  fact  that  a  rent, 
which  might  be  of  no  practical  import- 
ance in  a  bridge  or  a  viaduct,  might  lie 
fatal  to  a  ship.  The  latter  is  subjected 
to  BtruDB  which  test  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  materials  forming  the  bull  in 
a  v^ry  marked  degree;  so  much,  indeed, 
that  an  nnusually  large  factor  of  safety 
it  adopted  by  all  the  great  corporations 
when  laying  down  their  rules.  Experi- 
ence and  careful  study  have  barely  mas- 
tered the  laws  which  are  necessary  to  be 
observed  for  the  safe  construction  of  iron 
vessels,  when  new  have  to  be  adapted  in 
order  that  a  higher  classed  metal  may  be 
btrodaced  to  supply  its   place.     Great 

ffioolties  are  certain  to  be  met  with  at 


the  outset.  One  of  these — corrosion — 
appears  to  be  almost  insurmountable, 
and  likely  to  deter  shipowners  and  ship- 
bnilders  from  bringing  it  into  extensive 
use.  There  are  others  which,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  will  always  cause 
anxiety,  such  as  docking,  or  lying  in  the 
tideway  of  a  rapid  river,  notably  the 
Mersey,  or  the  Thames,  during  strong 
spring  floods  and  gales.  The  rough 
knuckles  of  granite  quays  on  a  lee  shore 
require  a  ship,  when  docking,  to  possess 
other  qualities  than  elasticity  and  tensile 
strength,  if  her  sides  are  to  be  preserved 
from  bulging,  or  even  fracture.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  iron-plated  stems  of 
the  Runcorn  flats,  with  their  heavy 
lading  of  coals,  or  salt,  or  iron,  would 
become  dangerous  to  materials  lighter 
than  those  now  In  use.  Therefore,  in 
making  reductions,  the  laws  of  stiffness 
will  have  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  strength,  not  only  in  what  has 
now  been  mentioned,  but  in  another  re- 
spect still  more  important,  which  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  readily  comprehend. 
The  ship  being  a  huge  girder,  with  a  top 
and  bottom  flange,  and  a  connecting  web 
in  the  form  of  topsiders,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  true  working  of 
the  machinery  that  all  possible  ri|pdity 
should  be  given  to  it.  This  cannot  be 
secured  without  a  certain  thickness  of 
the  material  employed,  for,  however 
great  the  tensile  strength  may  be,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  indispensable  factors  de- 
manded. The  stems  of  the  magnificent 
steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
during  heavy  weather,  appear  to  rise 
and  fall  through  an  arc  of  eight  inches, 
as  measured  -by  an  imaginary  line,  on  the 
break  of  the  forecastle,  by  an  observer 
close  forward.  A  stronger  but  more 
ductile  material  would  probably  increase 
this  to  a  dangerous  extent.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  great  caution  and  care- 
ful experiments  will  be  required  before 
steel  can  be  largely  introdnced  in  the 
plating  of  the  larger  class  of  steamships 
employed  in  heavy  carrying,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  heavy  driving  trades. 

The  breadth  of  lap  in  their  steel  plates 
might  probably  be  increased  witti  ad- 
vantage in  double  riveting  for  stiffening 
purposes,  but  not  in  single,  for  the  caulk- 
ing of  the  seam  would  present  greater 
difficulties  in  the  latter  than  it  now  does. 
It  would  not  be  desirable  for  this  reason 
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to  have  a  greater  distance  between  tbe  < 
edge  of  the  plate  and  the  periphery  of 
the  rivet  than  what  is  universally  allowed 
by  scientifio  and  practical  men  to  be  the 
best  for  all  purposea. 

There  is  etill  a  doubt  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  steel  rivetH,  and  Her  Majesty's 
ships  Jfercwn/ and  Iris  have  been  wholly 
fastened  with  iron;  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  butts  being  the  weakest  part 
of  the  structure,  extra  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  approximate  to 
the  strength  of  the  plates  they  connect, 
by  an  additional  row  of  rivets  wherever 
the  strain  is  great  This  plan  has  in  att 
likelihood  been  adopted,  otherwise  the 
stronger  material  will  more  severely  test 
the  goodness  of  the  joints  than  ordinary 
iron  plates  would  do.  For  three-fiftha 
of  the  length  amidships,  or  in  broadside 
flhips  the  whole  length  of  the  battery, 
the  butt  straps  should  be  treble  riveted 
from  the  sheer  strake  to  the  neutral  axis. 
The  general  custom  now  is  only  to  double 
rivet,  with  tSe  exception  of  the  sheer 
ptrake.  Messrs.  Harlan d  and  Wolff 
have,  in  the  construotion  of  their  ocean 
steamers,  gone  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  any  esistiDg  regulations  on  this 
important  point. 

In  the  construction  of  men-of-war,  ex- 
pense is  not  so  much  an  object  as  effi- 
ciency, and  no  difficulties  are  likely  to 
crop  up  on  questions  of  finance.  But  in 
merchant  ships,  where  economy  is  one  of 
the  primary  laws  governing  the  owner 
and  the  builder,  the  cost  of  an  extra  row 
of  rivets  in  a  large  number  of  butts  be- 
comes of  grave  importanoe  in  times  of 
high  priced  labor.  Subjects  of  this 
nature  must  be  left  to  regulate  them- 
selves. It  is  the  profession  of  the  engi- 
neer to  aaoerlain  what  is  praotioable,  and 
when  that  is  acoomplished  to  leave  the 
monetary  details  in  other  hands.  His 
specialty  is  to  make  much  out  of  little. 
Good  housekeeping  is  easy  with  unlimit- 
ed means. 

The  mail  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  can- 
not, without  serious  risk,  reduce  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  near  the  water- 
line  owing  to  the  danger  of  penetration 
by  ice,  which,  in  spring,  may  not  only  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orand 
Banks,  but  in  all  the  great  commercial 
estuaries  from  tbe  Chesapeake  to  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland.  Anderson,  in 
his  highly  useful  manual,  says  there  are 


for  believing  that  iron  is  more 
brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but 
qualifies  the  statement  by  adding  that 
his  experiments  were  made  under  cover. 
It  Is  certain  that  seamen  will  not  share 
his  opinion,  for  they  have  a  great  dread 
of  the  action  of  intense  frost  on  the 
platine  at  the  water-line  when  steaming 
through  an  ice-field,  especially  if  it  be  in 
hummocks,  or  greatly  denuded  by  the 
weather.  In  this  condition,  it  assumes  a 
lustrous  greenish  hue,  not  unlike  the 
tint  of  the  glass  which  still  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  in  the  cottages  of  rural 
districts.  At  this  stage,  granite  scarcely 
surpasses  it  in  hardness,  and  numerous 
'accidents  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  the 
seaman's  reasoning.  In  the  winter  of 
1874-6,  a  large  percentage  of  steamers  in 
the  Korth  American  trades  met  with 
serious  damage  to  their  bows  or  propel- 
lers, and  one,  the  Vicktburff,  burst  the 
plates  under  tbe  counter,  and  foundered 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  back  out  of  the 
pack.  Of  course,  the  theory  nursed  by 
seamen  may  be  erroneous,  but  they  are 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  correct- 
ness, that  only  practical  tests  will  con- 
vince them  that  their  assumption  is 
founded  on  prejudice.  The  advocates 
for  steel  rivets  assert  that  the  defect 
which  exists  from  burning  may  be  ob- 
viated by  more  care  in  heating.  What- 
ever may  be  done  within  the  walls  of  a 
foundry,  no  precautions  which  can  be 
used  in  a  shipyard  will  prevent  it.  Rivet 
boys  cannot  be  expected  to  study  the 
temperature  when  they  and  the  riveters 
are  employed  on  piecework.  Therefore, 
until  steel  can  be  tempered  to  stand 
without  injury  the  same  rough  treatment 
as  iron,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  its 
being  generally  adopted  in  the  conatruc- 
tioD  of  ordinary  vessels,  except  for  deck- 
ties,  stringers,  and  bulkheads.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  stiffness  as  well  as  the 
tensile  strength  of  all  parts  which  form  a 
ship  are  tried  in  turn.  If  she  grounds  on 
a  Stony  place,  irregular  bumps  severely 
punish  the  spaces  between  the  frames, 
and  in  some  instances,  puncture  them 
badly.  In  a  heavy  seaway,  the  decks, 
sheer  strakes,  stringers,  and  bottom,  are 
alternately  exposed  to  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strains,  and  in  docking  or  load- 
ing on  a  rapid  river,  the  side  plating  is 
often  t«stea  to  the  utmost  limits  of  en- 
durance.   Take,  for  an  example,  a  case 
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of  a  lone  steamer  entering  one  of  the 
DortberD  basins  on  the  lAverpool  side  of 
the  Mersey,  which,  dnring  north-west 
gales,  have  do  shelter  from  the  Cheshire 
shore.  Bat  for  that  peculiar  action  of 
the  waves  known  to  seamen  as  the  un- 
dertow or  backwash,  it  would,  at  times, 
be  impoBBible  to  drop  alongside  of  snch 
formidable  walls.  Oocasionallf,  a  sea 
rolls  over  the  summit,  as  it  might  do  in 
the  open,  and  sends  showers  of  spray  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  danger  is 
in  places  inoreased  by  the  want  of  a  bold 
sweep  at  the  corners,  and  also  by  the 
walls  being  built  perpendicularly  in  li 
of  with  a  slight  curve.  No  amount  of 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  strains  and 
punishes  a  ship  bo  much  as  the  treatment 
they  sometimes  receive  from  these  causes, 
whioh  certainly  might  have  been  avoided 
when  the  works  were  planned.  Injuries 
are  often  visible  in  the  form  of  bulged 
plates,  broken  rivets,  and  cracked  frames, 
and  when  the  position  of  the  ship  is  con- 
sidered it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at;  she 
is  converted  into  a  huge  lever,  with  the 
bluff  of  the  bow  for  a  fulcrum,  and  all 
abaft  it  for  the  long  arm,  to  whioh  may 
be  attached  one  or  more  tngs  backed  by 
a  powerful  steam  winch  to  break  her 
ronnd. 

Three  years  since,  the  writer  was 
quested  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
oonstmction  of  a  new  wharf  on  the 
Hudson  river,  which  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  steamers  of  one  of  the 
^eat  mail  companies.  Through  an  over- 
sight similar  to  that  pointed  oat,  the 
comers  were  badly  rounded,  and  to  make 
this  defect  more  serious,  they  were  lined 
with  deep  angle  plates  from  the  platform 
to  mean  low  water  level.-  The  probable 
danger  was  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  designed  the  stmoture,  and  a 
sketch  sent  to  Liverpool  to  illustrate  it. 
No  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  evil, 
one  party  alleging  that  it  was  not  their 
business,  and  the  other  that  the  error,  if 
it  was  one,  should  have  been  pointed  out 
at  an  earlier  date.  The  result  was,  that 
the  second  steamer  which  essayed  to 
enter  when  the  freshets  were  running 
down,  stove  in  one  of  her  bows,  thus 
causing  delay  and  expense.  After  the 
Duschlef  was  wrought,  the  oorners  were 
supplemented  with  circular  turret-shaped 
projections,  derigned  by  the  writer,  and 
nnoe  thrar  erection  not  the  slightest  in- 


[nry  has  been  sustained  by  any  vessel. 
The  American  engineer  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  elEcaoy 
of  the  plan,  that  he  has  since  announced 
his  intention  of  adapting  it  in  all  docks  ' 
or  jetties,  but  in  lien  of  attaching  them 
like  patchwork,  they  will,  for  the  future, 
form  a  portion  of  the  permanent  piling. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  nntil  experiments  have  convinced 
the  shipbuilder  of  the  degree  to  which  he 
may  test  steel,  it  will  only  he  largely 
used  in  the  oonstrueiion  of  men-of-war 
of  certain  classes,  and  pai:kets  for  Chan- 
nel service.  In  both,  expense  is  not  so 
much  an  object  as  lightness  and  efficiency, 
and  neither  are  much  subjected  to  the 
rude  tests  of  strength  which  so  frequently 
try  the  ordinary  merchantman.  Further, 
the  oargoea  of  mall  packets  are  seldom 
heavy,  neither  is  space  such  an  object  as 
to  prevent  all  the  miportant  parts  of  the 
huH  from  being  made  accessible  for 
soaling  and  painting.  Experience  de- 
monstrates that  when  this  is  carefully 
earned  out,  there  is  practically  no  limits 
to  the  duration  of  tne  plate.  Whether 
Nature  really  holds  in  her  laboratory  an 
antidote  to  oxidization  is  uncertain,  but  ' 
we  do  know  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  highest  chemical  science  has  failed 
to  find  one.  The  greatest  scientists  have 
not  been  rewarded  with  a  glimmer  of 
success,  although  pretenders  of  all  de- 
nominations essay  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve they  have  solved  the  great  problem. 
In  despair,  at  the  failure  of  numerous 
patents,  one  of  the  largest  steamship 
companies  in  Liverpool  has  recently 
given  orders  that  common  lead  paint  is 
now  only  to  be  used.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  trade,  where  ships  do  not  re- 
main long  in  port,  this  may  stand  well, 
but  in  tropical  seas  or  foul  waters  it 
does  not  meet  the  case.  A  few  days  of 
calm  weather  under  the  equator,  enables 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  a  snip's  bottom  with 
marvelous  profusion,  and  when  this  has 
commenced  there  are  no  means  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  both. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  If  iron 
and  steel  work  harmoniously  together; 
under  what  oondiUons,  if  any,  wasting 
will  occur  to  either,  and  whether  the 
superior  tensile  strength  of  one  will  be 
in  anywise  detrimental  to  the  other.  It 
is    scarcely    possible    that    the    former 
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occurs,  bnt  ao  many  singalar  oombina- 
tioDB  take  plaoe  in  Nature,  that  it  wilt 
be  well  to  a^opt  every  precaution.  The 
latter  is  worthy  of  consideration,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  melting  points 
of  iron  and  steel  being  different,  ex- 
pan  aion  may  eause  irregalarities  in 
practice  which  may  not  readily  harmo- 
nize. In  certain  anchorages,  chain  cables 
after  being  submerged  a  few  weeks  are 
deeply  scored,  bo  much  indeed,  that  the 
fiber  of  the  iron  stands  clearly  oat,  and 
in  places  cells  resembling  the  half -section 
of  those  of  the  teredo  navalia  in  timber 
may  be  traced.  Few  who  have  not 
examined  a  specimen  of  the  links  on  the 
spot,  would  credit  that  so  mnch  roisohief 


may  be  done  to  one  of  the  hardest  of 
materials  by  some  unknown  cause. 
When  heaving  in,  the  rust  may  be  taken 
off  like  paste.  It  easily  washes  away, 
leaves  no  trace  of  weed  or  shell  behind, 
which  almost  infers  that  galvanic  action 
is  the  cause.  Sailors  attribute  it  to  an 
insect,  bnt  whatever  it  may  be,  the  in- 
jury arising  from  the  snbmergence  of  a 
few  weeks  exceeds  the  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  of  years. 

The  above  statement  may  be  deemed 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  It  is  simply 
introduced  to  show  that  unexpected 
causes  sometimes  throw  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  great  innovations. 
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The  irrefutable  logic  of  hard  facts  and 
dearly-bought  experience  has  completely 
dispelled  the  illusion  which  some  time 
ago  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, that  not  merely  profits  but  lame 
fortunes  were  to  be  realized  by  the  utili- 
zation of  sewage.  It  is  now  thoroughly 
well  known  and  acknowledged  also, 
even  by  those  who  are  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  make  the  admission,  that  raw 
sewage  cannot  by  any  existing  process  or 
chemical  treatment  be  converted  into  an 
artificial  manure  which  will  pay  the  cost 
of  its  own  manufacture.  A  large  class 
persistently  refused  to  give  the  slightest 
credence  to  this  view  of  the  question,  al- 
though it  was  supported  and  based  upon 
scientific  reports,  chemical  analyses,  and 
the  impartial  statements  of  Royal  Com- 
missions, which  mast  have  carried  full 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  unprej- 
udiced person.  It  was  indeed  notning 
but  the  actual  loss  of  the  money  invested 
in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  precipi- 
tating schemes  which  finally  and  conoln- 
sively  demonstrated  to  the  shareholders 
the  futility  of  their  projects,  and  the 
fallacy  of  their  expectations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  one  well-known 
company  beguiled  the  public  of  a  million 
of  money  in  their  fruitless  endeavor  to 
effect  the  desired  remunerative  conver- 
sion.    As  we  proceed  with  our  subject 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Glss- 

?;ow  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  this  error, 
ormerly  so  prevalent.  They  appear  to 
be  welt  aware  of  the  spedous  and  illu- 
sory nature  of  the  processes,  and  while 
recognizing  the  saitability  of  the  means 
employed  for  accomplishing  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  effluent  water,  they  entirely 
discard  the  idea  of  attaching  any  valne 
as  a  manure  to  the  precipitated  sludge. 
We  are  inclined  to  consider  that  their 
views  in  this  respect  are  in  the  naia 

Eretty  correct.  Towards  the  close  of 
ist  year  a  number  of  gentlemen  were 
appomted  by  the  Town  Counml  of  Glas- 
gow to  visit  certain  large  cities  and  lo- 
calities in  England,  to  examine  into  the 
various  systems  in  operation  for  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  refuse  matter,  and 
to  report  upon  them  accordingly.  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  oar  own 
metropolis,  Bradford,  Coventry,  Croy- 
don, Halifax,  and  Oldham  were  ul 
utilized  in  this  way. 

The  physical  situation  of  Glasgow  is 
similar  to  that  of  London^  inasmuch  as 
they  both  possess  the  great  advantage 
derived  from  the  contigaity  of  a  large 
tidal  river.  This  offers  at  once  a  ready 
and,  in  some  measure,  a  natural  outlet 
for  the  sewage  of  the  riparian  city,  and 
so  long  as  the  volume  of  the  sewage  dis- 
charged into  it  remains  oomparatirely 
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■mall,  little  or  no  barm  is  likely  to  reenlt 
to  the  commnnity.  But  no  Boocer  do 
these  conditioDS  oeaae  to  obtain  than  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  begins  to  suffer 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  to  increase.  In 
order  that  a  river  should  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  purity  it  is  neoessary  that 
some  anthority  shonld  be  appointed  to 
take  care  of  it.  It  certainly  does  not 
absolutely  follow  that  the  constitution  of 
such  an  authority  will  ensure  the  river 
bein?  maintained  in  a  pure  and  anpol- 
Intea  condition.  There  is  an  excellent 
body  called  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
bat  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements 
of  Captain  Calver  respecting  the  results 
of  the  metropolitan  sewage  system,  the 
state  of  the  Thames  is  not  such  as  to  re- 
flect much  credit  upon  its  Conservators. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  entirely  concur 
with  the  members  of  the  Glasgow  depu- 
tation, that  until  a  Board  of  Conservanoy 
is  established  for  the  Clyde,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  Sir  John  Hawlc- 
shaw,  no  works  for  the  discharge  of  sew- 
a^  into  that  river  can  be  undertaken 
with  hope  of  ultimate  success.  Con- 
taminate as  the  'Iliamee  unquestionably 
is  by  the  enormous  and  continual  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  it,  it  is  purity  it- 
self in  comparison  with  streams  such  as 
the  Irwell  and  the  Bradford  Book.  It  is 
impossible  to  expect  that  rivers  and 
streams  similar  to  those  alluded  to, 
which  have  been  permitted  to  become 
nothing  better  than  common  sewers  of 
the  foulest  description,  can  ever  be  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  parity  until  a  Con- 
servanoy  Board  is  established  with 
powers  to  deal  summarily  with  all  the 
putlntiog  parties.  The  juriadiotion  of 
sach  a  Board,  moreover,  should  not  be 
confined  to  that  portion  of  a  river  flowing 
through  any  particular  town  or  district, 
but  should  embrace  the  whole  drainage 
area  of  the  basin  belonging  to  it.  It  is 
the  common,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
just  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  our  large  inland  towns  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the.banks  of  small  rivers,  that  it 
is  not  only  a  great  hardship  and  expense, 
but  a  neelessoafl  as  well,  to  compel  them 
to  purify  their  sewage  before  it  is  al- 
lowed to  be  discharged  into  streams 
which  are  already  rendered  as  foul  as 
they  can  poswbly  be  by  the  filth  of  other 
towna. 
Althoazh  the  population  of  Glasgow 
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is,  in  round  numbers,  about  one-sevenA 
that  of  London,  yet  the  sewage  of  the 
former  town  ou^ht  not  to  be  permitted 
to  flowinto  the  Clyde  without  previously 
undergoing  purification.  The  average 
range  of  tiie  tide  at  Glasgow  harbor  is 
only  about  half  that  of  the  Thames  at 
the  London  Docks,  and  the  average 
velocity  barely  exceeds  a  tenth.  Pni^- 
cation  of  the  sewaee,  either  by  irrigation 
or  precipitation,  oefore  discharging  it 
into  the  Clyde,  is  evidently  more  neces- 
sary at  Glasgow,  where  a  small  range  of 
tide  and  a  feeble  current  prevail,  than  at 
London,  notwithstanding  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  population.  If 
the  sewage  is  to  be  purified  by  irrigation, 
land  must  be  obttuned  for  the  purpose. 
In  other  words,  an  irrigation  farm  mnst 
be  established.  With  regard  to  this 
method  of  dealing  with  this  great  sani* 
tary  question,  the  deputation  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  irrigation  presents 
the  most  perfect  means  tor  the  disposal 
and  purification  of  sewage."  It  was  also 
their  opinion,  founded  upon  the  actual 
facts  placed  before  their  notice,  that  un- 
der certain  favorable  cironmstanoes  *'a 
sewage  farm  might  he  made  to  yield  a 
profit."  The  conditions  are — the  acqui- 
sition of  land  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  any  resident  popnlation;  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  it  at  a  fair  agrionltural 
value;  and  the  distribution  of  the  sewage 
by  the  prineiple  of  gravitation.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  is  no  doubt  ad- 
visable, but  not  absolutely  neoossary. 
Jn  spite  of  several  statements  respecting 
the  alleged  danger  to  the  public  health 
by  the  establishment  of  sew^e  farms, 
we  believe  that  no  reliable  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  any  evil 
effects  have  resulted  from  the  existence 
of  such  farms,  or  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality has  risen  in  any  town  or  village  in 
proximity  to  them.  As  to  the  aconraoy 
of  their  oonotusions  that  a  profit  might 
be  made,  we  might  sa^  that,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  expenence  tends  all  the 
other  way. 

Of  the  many  ingredients  employed  for 
precipitating  the  solid  constitaents  of 
sewage,  lime  appears,  in  point  of  general 
application,  to  possess  advantages  over 
the  others.  It  is  cheap,  can  be  readily 
procured  nearly  everywhere,  and  aooom- 
plishes  the  purification  of  the  effluent 
sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  be  discharged 
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into  any  river,  the  water  of  vhioh  le  not 
Dsed  for  potable  or  onlinary  purposes. 
The  objections  against  its  employment 
are  that  its  purifying  effect  is  evanescent, 
and  that  it  produces  rather  more  sludge 
than  some  other  syBtema.  The  first  of 
these  objections  is  merely  one  of  degree; 
and  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  may 
be  observed  that  when  adeqnate  means 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  removal  and 
disposal  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tone  of  sludge,  a  few  thousand  more 
or  lees  are  not  of  much  oonseqnenoe,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  merits  of  this 
particular  process.  One  very  ready  and 
convenient  plan  for  disposing  of  the 
sludge  precipitated  from  raw  sewage  is 
to  Bimply  "run  it  to  spoil,"  that  is,  to 
apply  It  to  the  making  up  of,  or  raising 
the  level  of  waste  and  low-lying  lands. 
To  snch  an  extent  has  this  system  of  dis- 
posing of  the  solid  contents  of  privies 
been  for  many  years  carried  on  in  Man- 
chester, that  having  reference  to  the 
large  number  of  houses  erected  on  land 
made  up  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  said, 
"  ManoheBter  is  a  town  built  upon  dung- 
hilU."  The  idea  is  not  by  any  means  a 
pleasant  one,  although  time  and  the  sani- 
tary influenoe  of  natural  eauses  may 
have  removed  all  noxious  and  deleterious 
qualities  from  the  once  polluted  founda- 
tions. 

The  rate  of  mortality  of  any  town  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  the  real  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  its  sanitary  arrangements. 
An  examination  of  this  rate  in  many  of 
onr  large  towns  reveals  the  very  signif- 
icant fact  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  water-closets — or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  use  of  the  water-carriage  sys- 
tem— the  healthier  is  the  town.  London, 
which  is  beyond  all  other  cities  that  in 
which  this  method  of  removing  the  sew- 
age from  habitations  is  most  extensively 
practiced,  returns  a  rate,  calculated  on 
an  average  of  five  years,  of  22.9.  That 
of  Coventry,  in  which  town  the  number 
of  water-closets  is  six  times  that  of  the 
privies,  is  23.4.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
— although  from  various  circumstances 
the  case  is  somewhat  exceptional — that 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  only  19  in  Croy- 
don, a  place  where  the  water-oarriage 
system  is  in  full  operation,  and  where  ir- 
rigation ifl  the  method  employed  for 
utilising  the  sewage.  In  Birmingham, 
where  tbe  rate  is  25.2,  the  water-closetB 


are  in  the  minority;  and  in  Manchester, 
where  the  number  is  comparatively  very 
small,  the  rate  rises  to  30.0,  and  to  29.3 
in  Salford.  Density  of  population  can- 
not be  urged  as  an  mdependent  cause  of 
a  high  rate  of  mortality,  because  in  the 
last  two  instances  quoted,  in  which  the 
rate  is  practically  identical,  tbe  relative 
densities  are  as  three  to  one.  A  com- 
parison between  Halifax  and  the  metro- 
polis will  also  serve  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessaiT  connection  between  these 
two  particuIarB.  The  former  town  has  a 
density  of  population  of  only  18  to  tbe 
acre,  with  an  average  death  rate  of  26.6. 
The  oorrespbnding  figures  for  London 
are  45.7  and  22.9. 

The  report  of  the  "  deputation  "  con- 
tains some  final  recommesdations  with 
regard  to  tbe  sanitary  taeasoreB  to  be 
carried  out  in  Glasgow.  The  majority 
of  these  are  well  known  to  every  engi- 
neer and  local  surveyor,  altbongh  not 
always  put  Into  execution  by  the  cor- 
porations under  whom  they  act.  It.is 
recommended  that  "  water-closets  in 
small  honses  should  be  discouraged." 
This  would  appear  to  intimate  that  there 
should  be  in  Glasgow  one  system  of  sew- 
erage for  the  rioh  and  another  for  the 


Otherwiee  there  is  the  risk  of  the  water- 
carriage  plan  being  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  wealthy.  Some  years  ago  this,  no 
doubt,  was  the  case.  Another  of  the 
"  recommendations "  is  to  the  effect 
"  that  the  ordinary  privies  and  ashpits 
be  altered  to  the  tub  and  piul  system,  to 
be  cleansed  daily,  as  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  Manchester."  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  the  deputation  should  recom- 
mend for  adoption  a  plan  which,  it  ia 
said,  has  earned  for  the  city  in  question 
the  highest  deatb-rate  of  all  those  we 
have  mentioned.  Tbe  rate  of  mortality 
in  Glasgow  itself  is  29.9,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  afford  to  bear  any  increase. 


Fob  the  purpose  of  hardening  wood 
pulleys,  the  pulley,  after  It  is  turned  and 
rubbed  smooth,  is  boiled  for  about  eight 
minutes  in  olive  oil.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  dry,  when  it  will  become  exceedingly 
hard. 
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WHICH  THE  PIECES  OP  AN  IRON  LATTICE  GIRDER 

ARE  EXPOSED. 
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drscbiption;  appucation  to  a  set  of 
baks;  exfbkiments  on  a  laiticb 
gikdbb;  bbsultb. 
In  order  to  aaoertain  as  aooaratel;^  as 
possible  the  amonnt  of  the  tension,  or 
oompreflsion,  prodaced  in  each  of  the 
different  iron  bars  whioh  make  op  a 
lattioe-girder,  the  Orleans  Rulway  Com- 
pany oansed  nnmerous  experiments  to  be 
made  apon  auoh  a  girder,  12  meters 
long  and  1.12  meters  Iiigh;  and  there- 
salts  show  that  to  future  a  notable 
economy  may  be  obtained  in  snob  gird- 
en  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
metal. 

DBSCBIPnOtJ  OF  THB  APFAHATD8. 

In  order  to  peroeive  directly  the  effect 
produced  upon  each  bar,  to  judge  of  its 
natnre,  and  to  measure  exactly  its  intens- 
ity, whether  it  be  eitension  or  oom- 
Sression,  M.  Dupay,  Chief  En^neer, 
evised  the  following  apparatus;  it  con- 
sistB  (Fig.  2)  of  an  iron  bar  pierced  at  its 
two  extremities,  with  two  botes,  A  and  B, 
exaotly  l  meter  apart;  this  bar  is  joined 
at  one  end  with  a  second  bar  pierced 
with  three  boles,  C,  D,  £,  the  distances 
CD  and  DK  being  fi  and  100  centimeters 
respectively,  thas  forming  a  bent  {ever. 
Two  holes,  exactly  1  meter  apart,  are 
drilled  in  each  bar  to  be  tested,  the  bent- 
lever  is  attached  to  it  by  the  points  A 
and  D  and  the  test-load  applied.  Then 
as  the  bar  AD  lengthens  or  shortens,  the 
two  rods  of  the  bent  lever  turn  around 
the  center  C,  and  as  CD  is  one-twentieth 
of  DE,  it  follows  that  the  extremity  £ 
paaaes  over  a  space  equal  'to  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  bar.  A  graduated  scale 
serTes  to  measure  the  space  through 
which  the  extremity  £  moves. 

The  apparatus  was  first  tried  by  meas- 
uring the  extension  of  several  iron  bars 
firmly  fixed  at  their  upper  extremities 
and  supporting  a  scale-pan,  upon  which 
weights  were  placed.  In  order  to  avoid 
driluDg  the  bars,  saddles  were  screwed 
very  tightly  upon  them,  one  of  which 
supported  one  extremity  of  the  bent 
lever,  and  the  other  the  pivot  of  the 


indez-hand.  Also  a  second  system  of 
bent  levers,  exactly  like  the  first)  was 
placed  behind  the  bar  to  correct  the 
small  errors  resulting  from  torsion. 

Three  bars  were  tested,  of  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  sections  were  (Plate  I)  200 
millimeters  by  93  millimeters,  270  milli- 
meters by  52  millimeters,  and  157  milli- 
meters by  36  millimeters,  and  the  pro- 
portional elongations  were  0.09  milli- 
meter, 0.18  millimeter,  0.28  millimeter, 
0.37  millimeter,  under  a  load  of  2,  4,  6, 
"8  kilograms,  respectively.  These  results 
agree  with  those  generally  adopted,  viz., 
0.50  millimeter  under  a  load  of  10  kilo- 
grams per  square  millimeter  of  section. 

The  girder  specially  constructed  for 
the  tests  was  formed  of  two  flanges 
united  by  lattice-bars  at  46°.  Each 
flange  was  formed  of  two  places,  at  right 
angtes,  held  together  by  two  angle- 
irons.  (See  Figs.  1  to  5,  Phite  II).  Di- 
mensions of  the  lattice-bare:  First  set, 
140  millimeters  by  9  millimeters;  the 
second  set  are  flanged  and  are  75  milli- 
meters by  75  millimeters  by  10  milli- 
meters. 

The  top  and  bottom  horizontal  plates 
are  220  millimeters  by  20  millimeters; 
the  vertical  plates  250  millimeters  by  20 
millimeters,  and  the  angle-irons  100 
millimeters  by  10(>  millimeters  by  12 
millimeters.  Each  of  these  lattice-bars 
had  the  measuring-apparatns  described 
above. 

The  upper  and  lower  flanges  of  the 
girder  were  connected  to  the  walls  by 

Jointed  iron  rods  to  prevent  these  flanges 
rom  warping,  and  the  testing  apparatus 
was  applied  at  five  eqni-distant  points  of 
the  upper,  and  at  five  of  the  lowerflange, 
The  girder  was  then  snccessively  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  uniformly  dis- 
tribated  loads  as  follows :  viz.,  5,000, 
10,000,  20,000,  30,000,  35,000  and  40,000 
IcilogTams.  The  results  of  the  last 
tests,  viz. :  the  observed  and  the  computed 
stresses  upon  the  diagonals  and  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges,  resulting  from 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  40,000 
kilogrammes  are  given  in  Tables  I  and 
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Table  tH  ihovs  the  observed  and  com- 
puted stresses  on  the  diaKOoals  for  the 
case  in  vhich  a  load  of  20,000  kilo- 
grammes was  oOQoentrated  in  the  middle. 

BESULTB. 

From  tables  it  appears: 

IsL  That  the  stresses  on  pieces  sym- 
metrically placed  with  respect  to  the  mid- 
dle of  tlte  ^rder  were  nearly^  identical. 

2d.  That  for  the  nniformly  distributed 
load  the  flanged  diagonals  were  all  oom- 


3d.  That  the  plaoe  diagonals  were  all 
extended  exoept  those  near  the  middle. 

4th.  That  the  stressee  on  the  diagonals 
diminished  in  passing  from  the  abutments 
tovard  the  center. 

For  the  case  in  which  the  load  of  20,000 
Idlogs.  was  concentrated  in  the  middle  it 
appeared  that  the  stresses  on  the  diagon- 
als of  the  first  pannel  were  about  one- 
half  those  on  the  same  diagonals  for  the 
ease  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
40,000  kilograms. 

Table  II  shows  the  stresses  at  five 
equally  distant  points  on  each  flange,  and 
extending  over  a  length  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  girder. 

In  this  test  the  flanges  had  been  weak- 
ened near  the  abntmenta,  a  piece  of  the 
horizontal  plate  S'°..30  long  and  Oi^.OlO 
thick  bavins  been  cut  away  from  each 
extremity,  taus  rednoing  each  flange,  for 
these  portions,  to  the  vertical  plate,  and 
two  angle  irons. 

COirCLTTBIONS. 

The  resnlts  obttuned  by  these  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  lattice-bars  were  eoaroely  one- 
half  of  those  indicated  by  the  common 
formulie;  and  that  toward  the  middle  of 
the  girder  the  bars  inclined  toward  the 
points  of  support  were  extended,  while 
the  other  set  were  compressed,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  ordinarily  received  hy- 
pothesis. It  was  also  certain  that  the 
rigidUy  of  the  joints  of  these  ^rders, 
the  parts  of  which  are  carefully  riveted 
together,  has  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  tat- 
tioe-girders.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
measure  the  real  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  great  lattice-girders  of 
bridges  already  constructed,  and  this  ap- 
paratus is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
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Taslk  t  —Load  40000  Eiutoa  UNuroKMLT 
DimHBOTEs.    (Stresses  on  the  Diagonals.) 
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-  -  laeo  ]  ■ 

■    9484 

-     420 
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—  1120 
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—  1890    ■ 

0 

-    2838 

-    2828 
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-    8484 

—  1890 

—    8484 

4-4810     - 
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—  8150 
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-    7070 
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[In  a  reoent  letter  to  the  author,  U. 
Dupay,  BAja:  "Thia  simple  apparatas 
baa  reoently  been  used  to  ascertain 
directly  the  resistance  of  the   different 

Earta  of  a  bridge — le  Pont  de  Roland, 
aving  a  span  24.6  meters,  oonsisting  of 
tvo  lattioe-girdera;  the  results  were  very 
remarkable  and  have  verified  the  theory 
held  by  French  engineers,  by  showing 
that  the  riveting  of  the  lattice-bars  has 
the  effect  of  materially  diminishing  the 
vork  done  by  these  pieces.    The  appara- 


tus should  be  applied  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  pieces  to  which  it  is  fasten- 
ed preserve  their  neutral  axis  unchanged 
by  the  load  between  the  points  of  attach- 
ment and  the  apparatus."] 

An  account  of  the  teats  of  this,  and  of 
other  bridges  by  the  above  apparatus, 
the  results  obtained,  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  present  theory  of  lattice 
girders  which  these  results  seem  to  re- 
quire, must  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
oommunioation. 


ON  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS,  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
RELATION  THERETO. 


Bt  Db.  HBRUANN  schkpflsr. 


Fr<m  "  Ocgau  f or  die  FortachrUtd  d«  UbeDbshDwaHn*," 
The  Author  is  disposed  to  refer  many 
boiler  explosions  to  the  creation  of  a 
marked  disproportion  between  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  acting  on  the  boiler 
water  and  its  internal  temperature. 
This  may  act  in  two  ways:  (1)  as  a  pri- 
mary oause  of  explosion  where  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  pressnre  produces  a  sudden 
and  violent  generation  of  steam,  the 
shock  of  which  is  greater  than  the  boiler 
oan  withstand;  (2)  as  a  secondary  cause 
where  a  rent  in  the  boiler  produced  by 
some  other  means  creates  the  dispropor 
tion,  and  the  ensuing  generation  of  steam 
comes  in  to  render  the  explosion  much 
more  violent  and  destructive.  The 
second  fact  is  generally  admitted,  but  as 
to  the  former  there  are  great  differences 
of  opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  point  should  be  cleared  up  by 
actual  observation  on  the  fiuctuations  of 
pressure  and  temperature  occurring  with- 
m  steam  boilers  under  various  cu-cum- 
staoces. 

With  this  view  the  writer  affixed  three 
thermometers  (made  specially  for  the 
purpose  by  Messrs.  Sohaeffer  and  Buden- 
berg)  to  different  parts  of  the  boiler  of  a 
locomotive,  viz.,  one  in  the  front  of  the 
boiler,  close  to  the  entry  of  the  feed-pipe, 
and,  therefore,  where  the  lowest  tern- 
peratnre  might  be  looked  for;  the 
second  about  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  fire  tabes,  where  the  temperature 
TODld  probably   be    highest;    and    the 
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third  in  the  front  of  the  fire-box  and 
near  its  top.  A  large  series  of  observa- 
tions were  taken  of  these  thermometers 
by  competent  persons,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals. The  results  are  embodied  in  a 
table,  which  gives  for  each  observation, 
(1)  the  aclual  pressnre  at  the  moment  as 
given  by  the  pressure  gauge,  in  atmo- 
spheres; (2)  the  readings  of  each  of  the 
three  thermometers;  (3)  the  theoretical 
pressnre  of  steam  corresponding  to  each 
of  these  temperatures,  as  calculated  by 
the  formula  of  Regnault.  The  observa- 
tions fall  into  four  groups  according  to 
the  following  condition:  {a^  engine 
standing,  feed  shut  off;  (b)  engine  stand- 
ing, feed  going  on;  (c^  engine  running, 
feed  shut  off;  (n)  engine  running,  feed 
going  on.  Separate  obseryations  were 
taken  with  three  different  descriptions 
of  feed  apparatus,  viz.,  an  injector,  a 
plunger  pump,  and  two  plunger  pumps 
combined.  Separate  series  of  observa- 
tions were  also  taken  when  the  pressure 
was  rising,  and  again  when  it  was  fall- 

The  pressnre  as  given  by  the  gauge 
in  every  case  differed  from  the  theoreti- 
cal pressure  deduced  from  the  tempera- 
tures. As  these  latter  always  varied 
among  themselves,  exact  ^reement  was 
of  course  impossible;  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  differences 
observed,  which  may  possibly  be  attrib- 
uted to  defects  of  the  gauge,  but  should 
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rather  be  taken  into  acconnt  among  the 
general  resulte  of  the  ezperimeDtB. 
These  are  as  follovs: 

(1)  When  the  feed  vas  shnt  off, 
whether  the  engine  waa  standing  or  run- 
ning, the  thermometen  at  the  fire-box 
ana  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler  gave  very 
nearly  equal  readiogs.  At  the  emoke- 
boz  end  the  temperature  was  somewhat 
lower,  bat  the  difference  was  not  above 

(2)  With  the  feed  shnt  off,  but  with 
ridng  temperatnre  and  pressure,  the  in- 
dicated tendon  of  steam  in  the  steam 
space  was  about  0.2  atmosphere  (3  lbs.), 
higher  than  the  theoretical  pressure  at 
the  hottest  part  of  the  water:  with  fall- 
ing temperature  and  pressure  it  was 
about  as  much  lower. 

(3)  When  the  feed  was  opened  the 
temperatures  at  the  three  places  fell  un- 
equally; the  fall  being  least  In  the  mid- 
dle, greater  at  the  fire-box,  and  greatest 
at  the  smoke-bos  near  the  entry  of  the 
feed  pipe. 

(4)  Where  the  feed  was  effected  by  an 
injector  these  differences  were  least,  not 
exceeding  7*;  with  a  single  pump  they 
amounted  in  some  oases  to  9^  ,  and  with 
Vtro  pumps  to  as  much  as  17^°,  corre- 
sponding to  a  difference  of  pressure  of  2^ 
atmospheres  (about  35  lbs.). 

(5)  A  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  in  all  oases  followed  by  a  fall 
in  the  tension  of  the  steam;  but  whi 
the  cooling  was  rapid  this  fail  was  le 
in  proportion  to  it,  so  that  the  actual 
tendon  became  higher  than  the  theoreti- 
cal pressure  at  the  points  of  observation. 
The  greatest  difference  so  observed 
amounted  to  2$  atmospheres. 

(6)  While  this  held  in  general,  there 
were  cases  where,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feed,  the  theoretical  pressure  at 
the  hottest  point  was  for  a  snort  period 
higher  than  the  actual  steam  tension, 
the  ^atest  difference,  however,  not  ex- 
ceeding 0.43  atmosphere. 

{7)  When  the  injector  was  used  the 
temperatnre  of  the  feed-water,  imme- 
diately before  entering  the  boiler,  was 
from  40°  to  60°  higher  than  that  of  the 
tender-water.  This,  of  course,  accounts 
for  the  inequalities  of  pressure  pro- 
duced by  an  injector  being  much  smaller 
than  by  a  pump. 

^(8)  A  sudden  opening  or  dosing  of 
the  regulator  produced  at)  instant  ftdl  or 


rise  of  the  pressure  gauge  of  about  3  lbs., 
or  li  lbs.  respectively,  followed  in  gen- 
eral by  a  slight  recoil  towards  the  ongi- 
nal  standpoint. 

(9)  The  opening  of  the  regulator 
caused  a  rapid  fall  of  the  thermometer 
which  at  that  moment  stood  highest,  and 
a  rise  of  that  which  stood  lowest, 
amounting  in  each  case  to  about  3i°, 
thus  producing  an  equalization  of  tem- 
perature to  the  amount  of  about  7°. 

The  following  general  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  above  facts  by  the 
writer: 

(1)  The  supply  of  water  by  feed-pump 
causes  large  variations  of  temperature  in 
the  different  parts  of  a  boiler.  These 
act  on  the  steam  tension,  but  with  the 

lueral  result  that  this  tension  is  decided- 
ly in  excess  of  the  theoretical  pressure 
due  to  the  water  temperature:  thus 
fortunately  tending  to  retard,  and  not 
to  accelerate,  the  generation  of  steam. 

(2)  At  the  first  moment  of  opening 
the  feed  the  converse  is  observed,  the 
steam  tension  being  about  0.4  atmo- 
sphere in  defect  of  Uie  theoretical  press- 
ure. The  same  holds  to  a  smaller  extent 
when  the  feed  is  shut  off,  provided  the 
temperature  and  pressure  are  falling  at 
the  time. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  facts  is 
obvious.  When  the  pressure  is  lessened 
by  the  steady  abstraction  of  steam  it 
falls  steadily  both  in  the  water  and  the 
steam  space.  When  the  abstraction  is 
rapid  (as  with  steam  blowing  off)  the 
water  maintains  for  a  time  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  steam  space,  with  a 
corresponding  generation  of  steam. 
When  the  pressure  is  lessened  by  actual 
cooling  of  the  water,  the  steam  only  fol- 
lows it  gradually,  and  keeps  up  for  a 
time  a  higher  tension.  The  slight  con- 
verse effect,  at  the  moment  of  opening 
the  feed,  is  accounted  for  by  the  addi- 
tional consumption  of  steam  due  to  the 
feed-pump,  and  perhaps  by  a  slight  con- 
densation of  steam  effected  by  the  first 
entry  of  the  cold  water. 

(3)  When  the  temperature  and  press- 
ure are  rising  instead  of  falling,  the 
steam  tension  wilt  similarly  appear  in 
excess  or  in  defect  of  the  theoretical 
pressure,  according  as  the  original  cause 
of  the  rise  is  a  checked  consumption  of 
steam  or  a  more  rapid  generation.  The 
first  case  is  shown  in  the  experiments 
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vh«n  the  engine  was  standing,  the 
Moond  on  seTeral  oooaaioni  vhen  it  was 
in  motion. 

(4)  Wherever  presenre  is  taken  off 
water,  which  is  above  the  boUiog  point, 
a  sadden  generation  of  steam  must  ensne. 
This  has  been  aotnallv  observed  in  the 
experiments  to  take  place  to  the  amount 
of  J  atmoephere  nnder  ordinary  condi- 
tions. In  exceptional  oases  it  might  be 
mnch  greater,  especially  when  the  large 
differences  of  pressure  at  different  parts 
of  the  boiler  (sometimes  amoantinc  to 
thirty  lbs.)  are  taken  into  aooonnt.  The 
sodden  spring  of  the  pressure  gauge  at 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  regulator 


indicates  tlie  violent  effects  which  rapid 
changes  of  this  kind  would  produce  in  a 
mass  of  vapor  at  high  tension.  The 
Author  thus  considers  himself  to  have 
shown  that  under  a  rare  but  not  impossi- 
ble combination  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stanoes,  a  sudden  generation  of  s^eam 
might  occur  violent  enough  to  burst,  if 
not  a  new  boiler,  at  any  rate  one 
deteriorated  by  long  working.  Al  the 
same  time  the  mucn  slighter  effects  of 
this  kind  produced  by  an  injector,  as 
compared  with  a  feed-pnmp,  should  be 
noted  as  forming  a  substantial  advantage 
on  the  »de  of  the  former. 
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Thxbb  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  the 
moon's  influence  on  our  earth  for  which 
an  explanation  is  necessary,  and  M. 
Faye  has  proposed  for  this  end  a  hy- 
pothesis in  advance.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  Dr.  Lloyd's  investigation 
which  showed  that  the  diurnal  magnetic 
variations  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sun  acts  as  a  magnet. 
But,  it  is  said,  "  May  the  moon  not  ac- 
qnire  induced  magnetism  under  the 
action  of  the  earth,  perpetually  variable 
aocording  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  bodies?  If  we  consider  the  enor- 
mons  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  that 
6auBB  finds  equal  to  that  of  464  trilUons* 
of  magnets  weighing  a  pound  each,  and 
if  we  remark  besides  that  the  distance 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth  does  not  exceed 
Uiirty  times  the  length  of  this  gigantic 
magnet,  we  may  ^ve  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  proposed.  But 
Uien  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  moon 
should  in  its  turn  exercise  a  small  action 
npon  the  proper  magnetism  of  the  earth 
in  the  period  of  a  lunar  month.  The 
observations  alone  can  decide  this  pro- 
vided they  are  of  great  precision." 

Sd.  Faye  then  cites  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  Toronto  observations  by 
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Gen.  Sir  E.  Sabine,  that  for  the  magnetic 
declination  showing  a  range  of  0.64;  and 
he  adds,  "  AH  these  effects  are  of  double 
period;  they  show  two  maxima  and  two 
minima  in  the  course  of  the  lunar  month 
of  29^  days,  which  proves  that  they  are 
due  to  an  induced  or  reflex  action,  not 
to  a  direct  action  of  the  moon  herself." 
I  shall  put  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
under  three  heads. 

1.  Is  such  a  result  possible  for  the 
moon's  synodioal  revolution  ?  Let  as 
commence  with  full  moon  at  the  whiter 
solstice;  near  this  epoch  the  moon  is  in 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic 
pasrang  through  the  earth's  magnetic 
axis  and  the  sun.  The  north  pole  of  the 
terrestrial  magnet  is  then  presented  to 
the  moon  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  induction;  when  the 
moon  is  near  her  third  quarter  the  two 
terrestrial  magnetic  poles  will  be  equi- 
distant from  the  moon  and  the  inducing 
action  will  be  a  minimum;  there  will  be 
a  second  maximum  near  new  moon  when 
the  south  pole  is  most  presented  to  our 
satellite  and  a  second  minimum  near  the 
first  quarter.  If  now  we  follow  the 
earth  in  her  revolution  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  we  shall  find  all  this  changed. 
At  full  moon  our  satellite  is  then  equi- 
distant from  the  two  terrestrial  poles, 
and  the  inducing  action  is  a  minimum ; 
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it  ia  a  maximnm,  on  ttie  contrary,  near 
the  first  and  third  qnarterB.  The  oon- 
Beqnenoe  viU  he  that  if  any  indnoiug 
action  existed  it  would  hare  the  same 
value  at  all  ages  of  the  moon  in  the 
mean  of  observations  made  during  a 
8|ri^  of  years,  such  as  were  employed 
by  Sabine  for  the  variationB  in  question. 
Such  a  resnlt,  however,  as  has  been 
imagined  by  M.  Faye  might  be  possible 
if,  instead  of  the  synodical,  we  employ 
the  tropioal  revolation  of  the  moon, 
which  occupies  nearly  27.3  days, 

2.  We  may  inquire,  then,  it  the  moon 
as  a  permanent  or  induced  magnet  can 
produce  any  magnetic  variations  ap- 
preciable bj  our  instruments?  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Stony  has  shown  that  if 
the  moon  were  as  magnetic,  balk  for 
balk,  as  our  earth,  her  whole  action  ia  de- 
flecting a  freely -suspended  needle  ia  oar 
latitudes  oonid  not  exceed  one-tenth  of 
a  second  of  arc  (O'.l).  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  variable  mag- 
netism induced  in  the  moon  by  our  earth, 
let  as  sappose  her  inductive  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  cast-iron.  From  Bar- 
low's experiments  at  Woolwich  with  iron 
balls  I  find  that  the  magnetism  induced 
in  an  iron  ball  of  one  foot  diameter  is 
about  2.0,  in  English  units,  which  is 
nearly  twice  the  magnetic  force  given  by 
QauBS  for  the  same  volume  of  our  earth. 
Barlow  found  the  induced  moments  of 
different  balls  to  vary  as  their  volumes, 
and  assuming  that  the  induced  maenet- 
ism  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  tbe 
dtBt&nce  of  the  mducing  and  induced 
bodies,  we  find  at  the  moon's  distance 
(60  terrestrial  radii)  the  induced  mag- 
netism at  the  maximum,  nnder  the  most 
favorable  ooadition,  oould  not  be  more 
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the  first  case,  that  is  when  as  maguetio 
as  the  earth.  Her  whole  action  on  a 
ma«ietic  needle  here,  then,  due  to  thi 
earth's  indnotion,  could  not  exceed  one 
millionth  of  a  second  of  arc  It  is  ad- 
vantageous to  get  rid  of  hypotheses 
which  are  so  completely  insufficient,  and 
we  may  put  aside  for  the  future  any  con- 
sideration of  the  moon's  action  by  her 
own  permanent  magnetism,  or  by  a  varia- 
ble magaetiam  induced  in  her  by  the 
earth. 

3.  M.  Faye  has  'also  misunderstood 
the  facts  wtdoh  he  wished  to  explain. 


The  results  obtained  by  Sabine  have 
reference  to  a  variation  which  occurs  in 
24|  ftintr«,  the  lunar  day,  and  not  the 
lunar  month  of  29}  days.  The  laws  of 
the  lunar  diurnal  variations  were  ob- 
tained first  by  Kreil  for  the  magnetic 
declination,  and  by  myself  for  the  mag- 
netic force  and  inclination.  This  action 
of  the  moon  is,  however,  so  very  different 
from  what  is  generally  supposed,  and 
from  what  was  concluded  from  the  first 
investigation  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  question  of  cosmic  meteoro- 
logy, I  should  state  some  of  the  more 
marked  facts  which  have  been  deduced 
from  eleven  years'  hourly  observations 
on  the  magnetic  equator.  I  shall  limit 
myself  at  preaent  to  the  lunar  actions  on 
the  direction  of  the  horizontal  magnetic 
needle. 

The  moon,  in  a  lunar  day  of  34,7 
hours,  produces  a  variation  in  the  earth's 
magnetism,  saoh  that  the  magnetic 
needle  makes  two  complete  and  neariy 
equal  oscillations  from  an  easterly  to  a 
westerly  position  in  the  interval  in 
question.  This  is  the  general  mean  law. 
We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  law 
of  the  solar  diurnal  variations  that,  near 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  law  becomes 
reversed  when  the  sun  passes  from  the 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  so  that 
when  the  sun  is  north,  the  movement  of 
the  needle  is  like  that  in  high  north 
latitudes,  and  when  south,  like  that  in 
high  soQth  latitudes.  If,  then,  the  moon 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  sun,  we 
should  expect  a  similar  phenomenon  for 
the  lunar  diurnal  variation  when  the 
moon  crosses  the  equator.  This  is  not 
the  fact.  The  law  differs  little  for  the 
position  of  the  moon  north  and  south  of 
the  equator. 

There  w,  however,  an  inversion  of  the 
lunar  diurnal  oscillations;  thus,  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January  the 
north  end  of  a  magnetic  needle  is 
farthest  east  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
upper  and  tower  meridians,  and  farthest 
west  near  moon -rise  and  moon -set; 
whereas  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
tlie  reverse  is  the  case,  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  being  farthest  uMf  when  the 
moon  is  on  the  meridian  (upper  and 
lower)  and  farthest  east  when  she  is  on 
the  horizon.  It  followed  from  this,  as 
for   the    solar    diomal    law,    that    the 
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osoilladoiis  sfaonld  be  in  op|>odte  direo- 
tioDi  at  the  same  time  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  two  hemispheres,  as  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  not  then  when  the  moon  erossea 
the  equator  bnt  near  the  times  when  the 
aun  does  so,  that  the  moon's  aotion  is 
reversed. 

The  dependenoe  of  the  lunar  aotion  od 
the  position  of  the  sun  beoomea  more 
evident  as  the  inTestigation  becomes 
more  detailed.  When  we  detennine  the 
mean  law  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
we  find  that  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
moves  equally  far  east  and  equally  far 
west  at  each  of  the  two  oscillations  in 
the  lunar  day;  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case  for  different  positions  of  the 
moon  relatively  to  the  snn.  Thus  in  the 
quarter  lunations  including  full  moon,  in 
^e  months  of  December  and  January, 
the  greatest  viesi-eaat-west  oscillation  of 
the  needle  ooonrs  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  louer  meridian ;  not  when  the  moon, 
bnt  when  the  eun,  is  shining  on  the 
place  of  the  needle.  The  oscillation 
&om  moon-rise  to  moon-set,  that  is  to 
say,  while  the  moon  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
oscillation  for  the  half  day  when  she  is 
below  the  horizon;  the  two  westerly 
extreme  positions  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  horizon  are  nearly  the  same. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  for  the 
other  qnarter  lunations.  In  all  oases 
that  osoillation  is  the  greatest  of  the  two 
for  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
whether  the  moon  be  above  it  or  not. 

There  are  still  some  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  this  variation  at  the 
magnetic  equator.  Limiting  our  exami- 
nation of  them  always  to  December  and 
January,  we  find,  if  we  determine  the 
oscillations  due  to  the  moon  for  the  dav 
when  she  is  in  conjuncUon  and  for  each 
of  the  six  following  days,  that  in  the  first 
three  days  of  the  seven  the  oscillation  is 
weal-eaat-ieeal  dnring  the  day,  that  is, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset;  and  in  the  last 
three  days  it  is  east-west-eaat.  In  the 
middle  day  of  the  seven  the  lunar  aotion 
is  almost  null;  the  oscillation  of  the 
needle  is  very  small,  as  we  might  expect, 
since  on  that  day  the  change  at  sunrise 
from  a  teeat-east  to  an  eaat-ieest  motion 
takes  place.  The  lunar  hours  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  extremes  thus 
osoitlate  abont  two  hours  ou  each  side  of 


the  meanj  depending  on  the  position  of 
the  moon  at  sunrise. 

The  action  of  the  moon,  then,  is 
dependent  on  the  sun's  position  rela- 
tively to  the  equator  (or  the  earth's  posi- 
tion in  its  orbit),  and  on  the  position  of 
the  moon  relatively  to  sunrise  and  sjjn- 
set.  But' there  is  no  relation  between 
the  laws  and  amplitudes  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  diurnal  oscillations.  In  the  months 
from  whioh  I  have  taken  my  illuatra- 
tions,  the  solar  diurnal  variation  is  a  sin- 
gle oscillation;  that  for  the  moon,  how- 
ever taken,  for  single  days,  for  quarter 
or  for  whole  lunations,  is  always  double. 
Through  the  combination  of  all  the  vary- 
ing modes  in  whioh  this  OHoillation  is 
produced  from  day  to  day,  the  mean  /or 
a  lunalion  is  a  regular  double  oscillation. 
The  amplitude  ofthis  mean  oscillation  is 
three  times  as  great  in  January  as  in 
June  or  July;  whereas  the  amplitude  of 
the  mean  solar  dinmal  variation  is  a  half 
greater  in  June  or  Jnty  than  in  January. 

I  shall  add  another  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  We  have  seen  that  the 
lunar  diurnal  variation  changes  in  the 
relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  osoilla- 
tions  from  day  to  day;  the  consequence 
of  this  is  that  when  the  means  for  a 
whole^  lunation,  or  even  a  quarter  luna- 
tion, are  taken,  the  mean  amplitude  is 
much  less  than  that  which  is  shown  by 
each  day  separately.  Thus  I  have  found 
that  the  range  of  the  mean  lunar  diurnal 
oscillation  for  the  lunation  December  16, 
18JS8,  to  January  15,  1859,  at  Trevan- 
drum,  was  l'.2S,  while  the  ranges  of  the 
mean  oscillations  for  the  quarter  luna- 
tions varied  from  I'.TO  2'.  70,  these 
qnarter  lunations  giving  exactly  the  same 
laws  as  have  been  deduced  from  eleven 
years  observations  for  the  same  lunar 
epoohs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of 
these  resnlts  we  must  compare  them 
with  the  ranges  of  the  solar  diurnal 
oscillations  for  the  same  months;  those 
for  December,  1858,  and  January,  1859, 
were  2'.2D  and  2'. 24  respeotively.  And 
as  on  some  days  the  lunar  diurnal  varia- 
tion has  amounted  to  nearly  5'.0  fwhicb 
is  equivalent  to  12'  in  England  with  the 
smaller  directive  force),  it  appears  that 
the  lunar  action  is  sometimes  greater 
than  the  solar  aotion  at  the  magnetic 
equator. 
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■  Aa  longu  the  lunar  dinmal  aotion  was 
ooDBider^  to  be  of  the  minote  oharaoter 
first  dieoovered,  it  vas  always  possible 
for  the  Hopporters  of  the  heat  thesis  to 
snspeot  that  some  small  unknown  heat 
aotion  was  in  question.  Suoh  an  idea  is 
DO.  longer  possible.  The  lunar  is  Bome- 
times  greater  than  the  sclar  diurnal 
aotion;  and  the  former  is  dependent  for 
its  magnitude  on  the  light  and  heat 
vibrations  due  to  the  sun  shining  on  the 
plaoe  of  the  m^netio  needle.* 

If  the  Bolar  light  and  heat  vibrations 
can  increase  the  magnetic  action,  there 
,can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
these  vibrations  mav  in  their  turn  suffer 
some  modification  of  intensity.    It  would 

•Mr.  WIUoilsfabT  Smith's  erperlmenU  ■how  that  the 
llgbt  Ylbratlana  af  the  ether  la  ■oleDlom  dlmlnlafa  In  m 
Tsrr  miuked  nunnOT  tbe  electrtul  reslatoDce  of  the  crjs- 
t^  1  uid  It  doea  not  Hem  Impiobtble  that  tbe  IncreaM  oC 
the  Insu  nui^neUc  oadUatloii  to  sunlight  mij  h*  dne  to 
some  similar  action. 


be  difficult  to  measure  small  variations 
of  the  snn's  light  with  sufficient  aoonracv 
as  yet,  though  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith 
has  snggested  a  selenium  photometer  for 
this  end;  we  can,  however,  measure  the 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  fact 
that  the  direct  heating  action  of  the  moon 
is  inappreciable  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
disprove  the  results  of  Madler,  Krei], 
Park  Harrison,  and  Balfour  Stewart. 
We  have  in  fact  a  mode  of  lunar  action 
with  which  M.  Faye  was  unacquainted 
and  could  not  take  into  account.  The 
whole  basis  of  his  argument  is  therefore 
destroyed. 

The  view  now  given  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry,  and  cosmic  meteorology 
appears  under  another  aspect.  I  hope 
to  be  able  at  another  time  to  present 
other  facts  which  seem  to  relate  to  mag- 
netical  and  meteorological  phenomena. 


THE  SEWAGE  SYSTEM  OP  PARIS. 


Ik  anticipation  of  the  intended  visit  to 
the  sewage  ^stem  of  Paris,  by  the  In- 
stitntion  of  ])^chanical  Engineers,  during 
tbe  forthcoming'  visit  of  that  body  to 
Paris,  we  propose  to  bring  together  a 
few  notes  upon  the  subject,  which  may 
be  found  of  interest. 

The  area  enclosed  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  may  be  put  down  at 
]9,000  acres.  The  quantity  of  water 
distributed  for  miscellaneous  service 
over  this  area  per  day  is  about  46,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  average  daily  rainfall  is 
some  22,000.000  gallons.  About  twenty 
per  cent,  of  this  quantity  is  absorbed  by 
evaporation,  leaving  54,400,000  gallons 
to  be  dealt  with.  This  water  is  loaded 
with  the  debris  from  the  streets,  and  the 
impurities  from  manufactures,  house  re- 
fuse, stables,  Ac.  The  sewage  properly 
so  called  does  not  enter  the  sewers,  as  it 
is  dealt  with  separately.  Roughly  speak- 
ingthere  are  about  100,000  water-closets 
in  I'arie,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is 
provided  with  separators  that  retain  the 
solid  excreta,  while  permitting  tbe  liqnid 
portions  to  pass  into  the  sewers;  the  re- 
munder  are  chiefly  emptied  into  cess- 


pools. The  present  system  is  of  very 
recent  date,  but  partial  drainage  works 
for  conveying  the  sewage  into  the  Seine 
were  constructed  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  1831  the  remans  of  sewers  dating 
from  the  time  of  Philippe  le  Bel  were 
found  underneath  the  Palais  de  Justice; 
but  the  conduits  then  formed  were  only 
for  the  service  of  a  few  palaces  or  other 
important  buildings.  In  early  times  the 
Cite  disoharged  its  sewage  into  the 
Seine,  the  Univereity  quarter  on  the  left 
bank,  into  the  Bievre,  and  the  town,  pro- 

Eerly  so  called,  into  the  Meuilmontant 
rook.  As  for  the  neighboring  slopes 
of  Charonne,  Menilmontant,  Belleville, 
and  Montmartre,  the  porous  surface  soil 
absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  sew- 
age, which — partially  filtered — found  its 
way  into  the  Seine.  The  brook  of  Men- 
ilmontant was  through  several  centuries 
known  as  the  main  sewer  of  Paris,  and 
many  roughly  constructed  channels  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  oonrer^e  into 
it.  About  1660  under  the  reign  of 
Henri  II.,  a  very  important  effort  was 
made  to  improve  the  oondition  of  the 
inty.    A  scheme  was  prepared  by  an  en- 
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giueer  of  the  period — OUIes  BesfroiHsis — 
to  divert  the  wster  of  the  Seine  into  the 
sewera  sod  channels,  natural  and  artifi- 
dai,  and  hj  means  of  eluioes  to  oreate  a 
ooDstSDt  current  of  water,  which  should 
carry  away  aU  obaoxioas  matter  down 
to  a  suitable  point  of  discharge.  This 
projeot,  however,  was  opposed  by  the 
city,  and  nothing  oame  of  it.  In  1606, 
nuoer  Henri  IV.,  Prevot  FranooU  Miron 
arohed  over  at  his  own  cost  the  Fooceau 
sewer,  which  extended  from  the  Rue  St. 
Denis  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  In  1611, 
Hagaes  Gosnier,  director-in -chief  of  the 
Loire  Canal,  revised  tbe  project  of  Des- 
froisais  bat  failed;  in  1631,  engineer 
Pierre  Pidou  was  charged  with  tbe  work 
of  enlarging  the  city  by  enclosing  within 
the  enceinte  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  HoDore  as  far  as  the  Rue 
Royale,  and  the  Faubourg  Montmartre 
as  far  as  the  present  boulevards.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  he  made  the  sewers 
navigable  from  tbe  Arsenal  to  the  Porte 
de  la  Conference^  and  oonBtructed  near 
the  walls  of  the  city  a  large  sewer  twelve 
feet  in  width.  At  this  time  there  were 
abont  12,000  yards  of  sewers  of  all  kinds 
ia  and  around  Paris,  the  greater  portion 
in  so  bad  a  condition  that  many  workmen 
employed  in  repairing  them  were  killed. 
It  may  be  worth  noticing  j,bat  the  physi' 
cians  of  the  period  on  inquiring  into  tbe 
oaaae  of  these  deaths,  so  far  from  recog- 
nizing  the  real  reason,  reported  that  the 
men  m  question  were  killed  by  the  stare 
of  a  basilisk  which  they  asserted  inhab- 
ited tbe  sewers.  In  1667  the  service  of 
police  was  created,  and  shortly  after  a 
municipal  ordonnanoe  enjoined  an  annual 
inspection  of  the  sewers  by  the  various 
prevots,  who  were  to  take  steps  for  their 
maintenance.  _  Bnt  in  spite  of  this,  mat- 
ters went  from  bad  to  worse,  the  sewers 
became  ohoked  and  absolutely  useless, 
even  to  convey  the  sewage  into  tbe 
Seine,  where  it  had  so  long  been  a 
grievance  to  the  water-side  population; 
and  on  the  '24th  of  April,  1691,  a  decree 
was  issued  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  tbe  whole  subject  and 
devise  a  remedy.  In  a  map  of  Paris, 
dated  1693,  the  brook  of  Menilmontant 
as  it  then  ensted  is  shown.  The  banks 
were  sloped  and  planted  with  trees,  and 
its  principal  tributaries  were  the  sewer 
from  the  Rue  des  Egouts,  between  Rue 
St,  Martin  and  Rue  ^  Denis,  the  Hont- 


martre  sewer,  and  the  Gaillon  sewer, 
which  afterwards  was  converted  into  the 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin.    The  land 

its  vicinity  was  deserted,  for  no 
houses  could  be  occupied  near  it.  But  it 
was  not  till  abont  1730  that  extensive 
operations  were  undertaken  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  city.  Michel- 
Etienne  Turgot,  father  of  the  great 
minister,  engaged  seriously  in  tbe  work; 
he  constracted  an  open  channel  in  stone- 
work, and  provided  means  for  its  easy 
cleansing,  and  he  formed  also  a  reservoir 
at  the  end  of  this  canal  to  receive  the 
contents  of  the  Belleville  sewers,  which 
then  flowed  through  the  canal.  A  map, 
dated  1765,  shows  the  extent  of  tbe 
workscarried  out  by  Turgot.  The  canal 
followed  tbe  Rue  des  Fosses- du-Tem pie, 
where  for  part  of  its  length  it  was  arched 
over,  but  was  left  open  between  tbe 
Porte  du  Temple  and  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin to  receive  the  Sewer  du  Temple  and 
the  Sewer  de  la  Croix;  it  then  passed 
through  the  faubourgs  of  St.  Martin,  St. 
Denis,  Montmartre,  and  Poissoniere,  and 
was  there  partially  covered  over  and 
planted  with  trees.  It  was  left  open 
again  to  receive  the  sewer  of  the  Rue 
St.  Lazare,  and  passing  beneath  Rue 
de  la  ChauBsee-d  Anttn,  it  penetrated 
throngb  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and 
tbe  middle  of  the  Champs  Elyaees,  to  fall 
into  tbe  Seine.  Gradually  the  work  of 
extending  and  improving  the  sewers  was 
carried  on,  and  in  1606  there  existed 
about  79,'iOO  feet  covered,  with  tbe  ex- 
oeptioD  of  S200  feet.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  about  80,000  yards  of 
additional  sewers  were  made;  but  their 
usefulness  was  only  partial,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tbe  streets  was  bad  - 
in  the  extreme. 

In  1866  the  works  wbich  were  to 
transform  the  whole  system  of  sewage 
collection  were  commenced,  the  prcgects 
having  been  previously  elaborated  by 
tbe  late  M.  Belgrand,  Ingenieur  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  1^6,000  yards  of  sewers  for  ' 
426,000  yards  of  streets,  while  at  present 
there  exist  some  775,000  yards  of  sewers 
for  860,000  yards  of  streets.  Abont 
148,000  yards  is  the  length  of  tbe  service 
drains  of  the  dwelling-hoasett.  The  sys- 
tern  as  now  carried  ont  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  sewers  aud  theoolleotors; 
the  former  itoeive  the  street  and  hooae 
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water,  and  oonduot  it  to  the  collectors. 
The  latter  are  oonatructed  along  the 
lower  levels  of  the  city  to  receive  the 
natural  drainage,  oa  well  as  the  contents 
of  the  Bewers.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  and  is  known  as  the  Depart- 
mental collector;  it  commences  at  the 
goint  of  intersection  between  the  Rne. 
berkampf  and  the  Rue  Menilmontant, 
and  passes  under  the  old  boalevarda. 
Its  course  is  broken  by  three  bends,  by 
which  it  crosses  the  basin  of  La  YUlette, 
the  fortifications,  and  the  Ch-ande  Route 
St.  Denis,  until  it  falls  into  the  Seine, 
near  the  He  St.  Ouen.  The  sewage  dealt 
with  by  this  oolleotor  is  of  the  worst 
kind,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  impuri- 
ties from  the  abattoirs,  gas  works,  the 
factories  of  La  Tillette,  Montmartre, 
&Cf  and  even  the  overflow  from  the 
Bondy  depot.  The  second  collector  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  commences  at 
the  Arsenal  basin,  following  the  quays, 
and  running  under  the  Rue  Royale,  the 
Boulevard  and'  Rue  Malesherbes,  it  tra- 
verses the  Route  d'Asnieres  and  falls 
into  the  Seine  above  the  railway  bridge. 
At  the  Place  du  Ghatelet  it  is  moreased 
to  receive  the  contents  of  the  collector 
of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol;  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  the  sewer  of  the 
Rne  de  Rivoli  joins  it;  at  the  Place  de 
la  Madelaine  it  absorbs  the  sewer  of  the 
Petits-Champs,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bonlevard  Malesherbes  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Pepiniere,  a  sewer  following  the 
course  of  the  brook  of  Menilmontant 
flows  into  it.  On  the  left  bank  there  is 
only  one  collector,  which  at  its  com- 
mencement absorbs  the  river  Bievre, 
that  at  one  time  used  to  flow  into  the 
Seine  above  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz.  The 
oolleotor  taking  this  stream  runs  behind 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  towards  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  when  it  passes 
along  the  quays  as  far  as  the  Pont 
d'Alma;  here  a  double  uphon  takes  it 
across  the  river,  when  the  gallery  pass- 
ing ander  the  height  of  Chaillot  and  the 
Avenue  Wagram,  crosses  the  village  of 
Tjevall CIS- Ferret,  and  joins  the  oolleotor 
on  the  right  bank  last  described,  about 
560  yards  from  the  point  of  discharge. 
Near  the  Pont  d'Alma  on  the  left  bank, 
it  receives  the  Montpamaase  sewer,  and 
the  Grenelle  collector;  on  the  right  bank 
the  Auteuil  oolleotor  falls  into  iL 


As  an  indication  of  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  galleries,  we  may  give 
s  Few  particulars  of  the  great  collector 
on  the  right  bank,  the  course  of  which 
has  been  already  indicated.  The  section 
is  a  graduallv  increasing  one  to  accommo- 
date the  discharge  from  the  various 
tributaries  flowing  into  it.  The  sew^;e 
water  flows  in  a  ^lannel,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  paved  side  walk,  the  whole 
being  inclosed  within  a  semicircular 
arch.  The  oolleotor  is  composed  of  fo«r 
different  types,  Nos.  6,  5,  3,  and  1.  The 
total  IcDgth  is  27,207  feet,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  different  sections  are  re- 
spectively 2296  feet,  2853  feet,  7019  feet, 
and  16,039  feet.  Type  No.  6  extends 
from  the  canal  St.  Martin  to  the  Rue 
St.  Pant;  type  No.  6  from  that  point  to 
the  Boulevard  Sebastopol;  type  No,  3 
fram  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  to  tbe 
Place  de  la  Concorde;  and  type  No.  1 
from  this  point  to  the  discbarge  at 
Asnieres.  Type  No.  6  is  8  feet  2|  inches 
wide  at  tbe  point  of  springing  of  the 
arch,  the  height  fiom  the  side  gatleriea 
to  the  point  of  springing  is  4  feet  1  li 
inches,  and  the  side  vails  are  ourved 
with  a  radius  of  16  feet  Oi  inches;  the 
width  of  the  side  galleries  is  95^  inches 
on  one  side,  and  16}  inches  on  the  other, 
and  the  width  of  the  channel  is  31^ 
inches.  The  depth  of  the  channel  in  the 
middle  is  15|  inches,  the  invert  being 
curved.  The  thickness  of  masonry  is 
lOf  inches  inside  the  invert,  the  bottom 
of  the  structnre  being  flat,  7  feet  6j 
inches  wide.  The  thinness  of  the  side 
walls  and  arch  is  13  inches,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  sewer  is  covered  throughont 
with  a  lining  of  cement  1-^  inches  thick. 
The  outside  of  the'  aroh  is  also  protected 
with  cement.  Type  No.  5  is  9  feet  lOA- 
inches  wide  at  the  springing  of  the  aroh, 
the  height  of  the  side  walls  to  springing 
is  4  feet  J 1^  inches,  and  the  radius  to 
which  they  are  curved  is  12  feet  9^ 
inches.  The  widths  of  the  side  walks 
are  27^  inches  and  IBf}- inches  respeo- 
tivety,  and  that  of  tbe  channel  is  474 
inshes.  The  depth  of  the  latter  is  3]} 
inches  in  the  center  and  27^  inches  at 
the  sides;  the  thickness  of  walls  and 
arch  is  13  inches,  and  the  thickness 
underneath  channel  is  1  Iff  inches.  The 
underside  of  the  structure  is  flat  and 
about  6  feet  wide;  this,  like  all  the  other 
seotions,    is     lined     thronghoat    with 
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oement.  Type  No.  3  ia  IS  feet  1-^ 
inoheB  wide  at  aprin^ng;  tbe  height 
from  side  walks  to  springing  is  35^ 
inches,  and  the  side  walls  are  carved 
with  the  same  radius  as  the  arch,  so  that 
the  section  of  this  type  ia  more  than 
a  semioirote.  The  side  walks  are  both 
27-^  inohes  wide,  and  the  channel  is  7 
feet  2^  inches  wide.  The  depth  of  the 
latter  is  30f  inches  in  the  middle  and  31^ 
inches  at  the  sides,  the  thickness  of 
masonry  under  the  channel  is  ITf)^ 
inches  and  at  the  sides  it  is  33§  inches. 
The  under  side  of  this  section  is  onryed 
on  the  exterior.    Type  No.  1  is  18  feet 

3  inches  wide  at  springing  and  23  feet 
7  inches  wide  on  the  outside  of  the 
masonrv,  the  arch  ia  elliptical  and  the 
height  from  springing  to  center  is  6  feet 

4  inches;  the  side  walls  are  curved  and 
are  3  feet  6  inohes  high  from  the  side 
walks  to  the  point  of  springing.  The 
walks  themselves  are  2  feet  11^  inches 
wide,  and  the  width  of  the  channel  is  11 
feet  5  inches.  The  depth  of  the  latter  is 
6  feet  II  inches. 

The  normal  distances  between  the 
anderside  of  the  masonry  and  the  street 
levels  are  as  follows  for  the  different 
types  except  No.  1. 

ft.    in. 

TypeNca 16    6j 

'*    No.  5 IS  lOA 

"    No.a 18    8\ 

The  gallery  nnder  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  branch  collectors.  It  was 
constructed  between  186S  and  1868 
under  one  of  the  side  avennes  of  the 
boulevard  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Denis 
to  tbe  Quu  de  la  M4gisserie;  from  this 
point  it  extends  with  type  section  No.  6 
under  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  as 
far  as  the  Rue  du  Chatean-d'Eau.  In 
ordinary  work  this  gallery  serves  as  a 
collector  for  the  flat  district  known  as 
the  Marals;  daring  heavy  rains  it  dis- 
charges the  overflow  direct  into  the 
Seine,  and  renders  impossible  the  floods 
which  used  to  be  common  in  the 
Faubourss  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  Mont- 
martre,  £o.  In  this  gallery  are  laid  the 
two  great  water  mams  which  receive 
their  supply  from  the  Ouroq.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  dimensions  of 
the  gallery: 


2    7} 


ft.   in. 

J-enrth 6074    0 

Width  at  sprinringof  arch ""    "■" 

Height  from  side  wslks  to  top  of  arch 

Width  of  Bide  walks 

Width  of  channel 

Depth         "  

Height  of  Bide  waUs 8  11 

Tbicknesa  of  arch  at  crown 1    V 

"  "  sprbging 2  11.,. 

Thickness  of  cement  Iming 0    1^ 

Distaiice  apart  of  ventitatora 164    0 

"      of  street  connections 32tj    U 

Height  of  branch  to  street  traps 6    0 

Widih  "  "  3    7i 

The  edges  of  the  side  walks  of  ihia 
gallery,  as  well  as  of  all  except  the 
lai^est  sections,  are  furnished  with  rails, 
along  which  the  wagons  run,  which  are 
employed  for  cleaning  out  the  channels. 
These  wagons  consist  of  a  light  frame 
running  on  wheels  and  furnished  with  a 
movable  dam  turning  on  an  axis  in  the 
wagon,  and  being  manipulated  by  a 
winch.  Its  form  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  channel.  When  it  is  desired  to  re- 
move any  obstmction  in  the  channel  the 
dam  is  lowered,  backing  up  the  water 
behind,  which  being  suddenly  released 
carries  with  it  the  accumulation  of  sand, 
mud,  &c.  For  the  larger  sections, 
boats  are  employed  instead  of  the 
wagons.  These  are  built  of  iron,  and 
carry  a  movable  dam  in  front  umilar  to 
that  attached  to  the  wagons.  Project- 
ing from  the  boat  are  two  arms  oariying 
guiding  wheels,  which  pressing  against 
the  sides  of  the  channel  Iceep  the  boat  in 
the  center.  When  tbe  dam  is  lowered 
the  water  behind  it  forms  a  head  of  from 
8  inches  to  12  inches,  which  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Tbe 
deposits  accumulating  below  would 
quickly  form  a  bank  that  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  boat,  if  the  water  in 
escaping  through  the  spaces  between  the 
sides  of  the  dam  and  the  channel,  and 
by  small  openings  made  in  the  former, 
did  not  drive  the  sand  and  mud  con- 
stantly in  advance  of  the  boat.  The 
rate  of  progress  is  very  slow,  as  it  takes 
from  eight  to  ten  days  to  traverse  the 
five  miles  of  the  grand  collector.  In  re- 
turning up  stream  movable  dams  are 
placed  in  the  channel  about  every  600 
yards,  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  currenL 
Safety  chambers  for  the  workmen  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  660  feet.  This 
preoantion  is  very  necessary,  since  in 
periods  of  heavy  nuns  the  collectors  are 
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qaickly  flooded,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
27th  of  Jaly,  1B72,  vhen  ia  five  minutes 
the  Sebastopol  collector  wsh  filled  to  the 
roof,  and  Beveral  workmen  were  drown- 
ed. There  are  about  7000  points  of  egress 
for  the  workmen  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  cleans- 
inff  the  sewera  is  about  700, 

By  means  of  the  collectors  nearly  all 
the  sewage  water  is  discharged  into  the 
Seine  far  beyond  the  iimite  of  the  city. 
But  this  IB  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
river  lower  down,  chiefiy  on  aocount  of 
the  great  deposite  of  material  held  in 
Buspenslon,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
house  sewage  proper  is  not  admitted  into 
the  collectors,  but  is  removed  from  the 
cesspools  by  carts.  Dredging  operations 
are  constantly  necessary,  and  about 
120,000  tons  of  dibris  are  removed  an- 
nnally  from  the  Seine,  at  a  cost  of  some 
£6000.  To  obviate  this  evil,  sewage 
utilization  works  have  been  established 
for  some  years  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  at  Gennevilliers,  and  larger  ones 
are  now  in  contemplation. 

A  commission  was  lately  appointed  by 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  to  examine 
into  a  project  for  the  construction  of  ir- 
rigation canals  which  should  take  the 
sewage  water  from  the  collectors  and 
distribute  it  upon  suitable  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  soil  and  also  to  convert  the 
mipure  waters  into  an  effluent  that 
might  filter  gradually  into  the  Seine.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  project  is  an 
extension  of  the  sewage  utilization 
scheme  already  carried  on  at  Gennevil- 
liers. The  new  project  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  main  irrigation  canal  ex- 
tending from  Clicby  to  the  Forest  of  St. 
Qermains,  of  six  secondary  branohes,  and 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  channels  which  col- 
lectively should  irrigate  an  area  of 
16,000  acres. 

The  total  length  of  the  principal  chan- 
nel wonld  be  about  18,000  yards.  It 
would  be  ciroaiar  in  section,  6  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  would  traverse 
the  Seine  three  times  by  siphons  in  cast 
iron.    The  pumping  station  would  com- 

5 rise  five  engines,  collectively  of  1200 
orse  power,  of  which  two  are  already 
at  work  in  pnmping  the  sewage  for  the 
Gennevilliers'  irrigation.  The  estimated 
cost  for  these  works  is  £  160,000  for  the 
pumping  station  and   irrigation  canal. 


(fee,  £  40,000  for  the  secondary  branches, 
or  £200,000  for  all,  not  including  the 
outlay  mftde  at  Gennevilliers,  which  has 
reached  abont  £  65,000. 

The  sewage  utilization  works  at  Gen- 
nevilliers were  commenced  in  1660  upon 
14^  acres  of  ground,  and  have  gradually 
developed  until  at  the  present  time 
about  600  acres  are  nnder  treatment. 
This  land  receives  about  600,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  acre  per  year.  The  use 
of  this  water  is  quite  optional,  no  culti- 
vator is  obliged  to  take  it,  and  each  may 
use  what  quantity  he  wishes,  and  apply 
it  in  whatever  way  he  judges  best. 
There  are  no  data  indicating  the  quantity 
taken  by  each  farmer,  so  that  only  the 
average  results  are  known. 

The  irrigated  soil  is  generally  laid  in 
ridges  separated  by  trenches;  the 
trenches  receive  the  water,  and  the 
ridges  are  reserved  for  the  plants.  The 
vegetable  crops  are  here  in  advance  of 
all  others,  but  a  number  of  fields  are  oc- 
cupied by  potatoes,  beetroot,  cereals, 
lucerne,  &o.  When  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  soil  less  broken,  it  is  only  intersected 
by  small  trenches,  generally  parallel, 
and  placed  about  9  feet  apart.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  crops  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  vegetables,  the  quality 
of  which  has  been  much  criticised,  are 
excellent.  The  Horticultural  Sodety  of 
Paris,  which  has  followed  with  the 
greatest  intere^  the  development  of  the 
sewage  farm  at  Gennevilliers,  has  spoken 
of  the  success  obtained  in  numerous  re- 
ports. At  the  bottom  of  the  open  chan- 
nels by  which  the  sewage  is  distributed, 
there  is  a  blackish  deposit,  formed  by 
substances  held  in  s^ispension,  mineral 
and  organic  At  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  this  deposit  seems  impermea- 
ble; but  after  having  been  exposed  some 
time  to  the  air,  it  has  the  appearanoe  of 
a  felt  composed  of  hairs  and  vegetables 
and  other  dihris.  This  deposit  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches  during  one 
crop,  and  is  afterwards  worked  into  the 
ground.  Stony  ground,  of  which  there 
is  a  oonsideraUie  quantity  in  Gennevil- 
liers, is  much  improved  by  the  deposits 
of  insoluble  matters,  mineral  and  or- 
ganic, which  the  sew^e  waters  leave 
on  its  surface,  and  the  amount  of  fertile 
soil  is  thns  gradually  increasing  from 
year  to  year. 

The  scheme  for  the  extension  9f  the 
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sew^e  utilization  u  elaborated  by  the 
lat«  H.  BelgraDd,  is  as  follows: 
At  present  two  400  horse  power  en- 

S'nea  raise  part  of  the  sewage  water 
am  the  ooilector  at  Asnieres.  Two 
other  engines,  estabUshed  near  the  first 
pur,  would  be  sufficient  to  pump  the 
rest  of  the  sewage.  The  invert  of  the 
St.  Denis  is  at  a  mach  higher  level,  and 
coald  be  discharged  in  the  plain  of 
GennevUliers  by  gravity.  From  the 
pamping-station  at  Cliohy  to  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain,  for  a  length  of  16  Icilo- 
meters,  the  water  would  be  pumped 
through  a  main;  this  conduit  would  pass 
by  the  plain  of  Colombes,  acroaa  the 
Seine,  in  a  siphon,  at  the  Island  of 
Marante,  would  so  through  Bezone, 
Honilles,  Sartroarifle,  then  a  second  time 
over  the  Seine,  and  would  enter  the 
northern  portion  of  the  forest  of  St. 
GermaiD,  where  there  are  3750  acres  of 


sterile  ground,  which  irrigation  would 
fertilize;  afterwards  the  water  may  be 
sent  in  a  channel  to  Aoh^res,  where  the 
irrigation  would  be  extended  over  1600 
acres.  The  irrigable  surfaces  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

District  of  Qenneviiliers 2500  to  8000 

District  of  Nsnterre,  Cotombes, 

Reuil 3B00  to  8S00 

Diatriclsof  CarriSres.  Bezons,  Ar- 

genteuil,  Sartrouville S600 

Forest  of  St.  Germain 8700 

District  o(  Achfirea 1750 

The  lai^est  of  these  territories,  that 
of  the  forest,  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  municipal  service,  and  would  con- 
stitute an  immense  regulator,  over  which 
the  waters  would  run,  and  by  which 
irrigation  of  the  other  districts  might  be 
controlled.  For  this  reason  this  large 
area  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  advant- 
ages of  the  scheme. 


JAPANESE  METHODS  OP  PROTECTING  THE  BANKS  OP 
RIVERS. 
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Tbb  Japanese  have  worked  out  orig- 
inal methods  of  protecting  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Perhaps  the  peculiarity  of  the 
ciroDmstances  in  which  the^  are  placed 
hat  had  much  to  do  with  this  fact.  The 
rivers  of  Japan  are  all,  in  the  u^per  half 
of  their  courses,  rapid  mountain  streams, 
bnt  nearer  their  mouths  they  become 
■^■■ggiah  and  generally  navigable.  The 
valaable  land  of  the  country  is  that 
which  lies  low  enough  to  be  irrigated. 
Hence  the  struggle,  which  is  everywhere 
apparent,  to  keep  the  streams  in  narrow 
beds  and  retain  the  soil  on  their  banks 
for  cultivation.  In  the  lowland  porUons 
rimple  earthen  dykes  serve  to  hold  the 
water ;  but,  at  the  points  where  the 
rivers  change  from  the  rapid  to  the  slug- 
gish character  earth  would  not  resist 
their  action.  At  these  points  we  find  the 
stmotares  which  are  described  below. 

The  simplest  form  used  i*  a  basket 
■bout  one  and  a-haif  or  two  feet  in  di- 
meter, and  from  six  to  thirty  feet  long. 
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This  basket  is  filled  with  the  rounded 
pebbles,  which  are  brought  down  by  the 
river,  and  are  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  The  meshes  of  the  basket  are 
made  small  enough  to  keep  these  pebbles 
in.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  basket 
when  filled  possesses  many  chaTacteriatics 
which  are  valuable  in  engineering;  they 
are  made  of  bamboo,  which  is  always  at 
hand  in  this  country,  and  are  filled  with 
such  atones  as  every  river  furnishes;  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  bottom  what- 
ever its  shape  or  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  it,  and  they  can  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  laborer.  Bamboo  ia  said  to  de- 
cay rapidly  when  exposed  to  heat,  but 
labor  is  so  cheap,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  as 
economical  in  the  end  as  it  would  be  to 
use  a  more  durable  and  a  more  costly 
wood.  In  many  places  these  baskets 
(the  Japanese  call  them  snake-basketa  or 
stone-baskets)  are  used  to  protect  the 
outside  of  earthen  banks  and  are  simply 
laid  gainst  them,  one  resting  on  another. 
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In  laoh  oases  they  are  buill  or  repaired 
dniing  the  dry  season  in  the  summer. 
Where  a  stronger  current  is  to  be  re- 
listed, the  whole  bank  is  made  of  baskets 
Elaoed  longitadinally,  with  a  top  layer 
id  transversely.  When  the  exposed 
side  needs  repairs,  another  layer  of  baskets 
is  built  against  it,  thas  inoreaaing  the 
strength  of  the  bank  at  the  same  time. 

To  avert  part  of  the  current,  bat  not 
all  of  it,  the  Japanese  nse  snoh  structures 


as  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  it*. 
These  treaties  are  made  of  logs  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  lashed  together 
with  rough  hemp  ropes.  Three  or  four 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  there 
is  a  platform,  on  wbioh  is  placed  the  load 
to  keep  the  trestle  in  place.  When  the 
water  is  low  these  trestles  have  bat  little 
effect  on   its  flow;  but  when  it  is  high, 
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they  turn  away  the  Force  of  it  ao  that 
the  bank  is  Homewhat  sheltered,  while  the 
velocity  ie  not  so  reduced  that  a  deposit 
is  formed  along  the  ahore.  To  give  still 
more  protection  long  baskets  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  trestles  as  the  figures 
show.  Where  the  velocity  of  the  water 
is  very  great  the  forms  seen  in  Figs.  2 
and  3  are  used. 

During  low  water  a  line  of  these 
trestles  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a 
dam,  in  order  to  throw  the  water  into  ir- 
rigation canals.    To  do  this  long   logs 


are  placed  at  the  water  surface  from  one 
trestle  to  the  next.  Then  bamboos  are 
driven  into  the  bottom  along  the  logs 
about  three  feet  apart,  so  that  the  nver 
bottom  supports  the  lower  ends  and  the 
logs  the  upper.  Mats  are  placed  agunst 
the  bamboos,  and  earth  or  sand  is  thrown 
against  the  bottom  of  the  mats.  Such  a 
dam  is  very  tight  and  effective  until  bigh 
water  oomes;  when  the  mats  and  bam- 
boos  are  carried  down  etream,  the  logs, 
being  fastened  only  at  one  end,  swing 
around  into  the  line  of  the  current  aua 
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ftit  possible  space  is  left  for  the  flow  of 
the  water.  Bamboo  is  very  generally 
used  in  all  constrnctions  for  bank  im- 
_  provement;  but  other  woods  are  aaed 
'  where  greater  strength  or  framing  is  nec- 
essary. Iron  is  never  ased,.  bnt  all  con- 
nections are  either  made  by  lasMng  or 
by  mortices  and  tenons  and  pins.  Figs. 
4  and  S  show  two  common  forms  of  crib 
work;    that  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  adapted 


to  soft  bottom,  and  that  in  Fig.  5  to 
rocky  bottom.  In  both  forms  there  are 
platforms  at  about  half  their  height 
above  the  bottom,  on  which  the  loadmg 
stones  are  placed. 

Fig.  0  shows  a  peoaliar  form  of  crib 
work.  The  frame  is  made  of  logs,  and 
the  Bides  are  filled  in  with  bamboos 
which  are  lasbed  to  the  cross  pieces. 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OP  MOTION  TO  A  DISTANCE  BY  MEANS 
OP  ELECTRICITY. 


Tax  employment  of  electricity  for  the 
transmission  of  motion  to  a  distance  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  For  some  months,  I 
have  controlled  the  machinery  of  a  work- 
shop, aitoated  some  distance  from  the 
motor,  with  only  such  eonneotion  as  was 
afforded  by  a  conductor  of  an  electric 
onrront. 

The  So(u£t£  dn  Yal  d'Osne  owns  an 
electroplating  establishment  at  Paris,  in 
which    copper-plating  is  constantly  in 

Erogreaa.  The  electricity  was  furnished 
y  a  Gramme  machine,  which  was  run  by 
a  portable  engine  at  considerable  expense 
and  trouble. 

The  idea  of  using  two  Gramme  ma- 
chines suggested  itself  to  me.  The  ma- 
chines  have,  heretofore,  served  for  light- 
ing the  shops  in  winter.  Machine  No.  1 
was  attached  to  the  horizontal  shaft  at 
the  millwright's  shop.  This  was  the 
generator  of  the  electricity.  The  second 
was  placed  in  the  electro-plating  shop,  ISO 
meters  distant.  This  was  the  receiver  of 
electricity.  The  two  machines  were  con- 
nected by  a  double  wire.  The  current 
received  at  the  seoond  machine  was 
tranaformed  into  work,  by  which  the 
electro-plating  machine  was  kept  in  mo- 
tion. 

It  is  a  month  since  the  plan  was  put  in 
operation,  and  there  has  been  no  irregu- 
larity in  its  working.  No  superintend- 
enoe  is  neoeisary.  The  arrangement  is 
as  simple  as  can  be  desired,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  started  or  stopped  by  simply  con- 
necting or  disconnecting  the  conducting 
wir& 


One  advantage  of  the  system  lies  in 
the  ability  to  vary  the  velocity  of  the 
receiving  machine.  It  is  accomplished 
by  varying  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ducting wire.  Tfans  the  velocity  of  the 
machine  No.  2,  being  750  revolutions,  if 
a  copper  wire  two  meters  long,  and  one- 
and-a-half  millimeters  in  diameter,  be  in- 
troduced into  the  circuit,  the  velocity  is 
reduced  by  forty  revolutions.  If  an  iron 
wire  of  one-and-a-half  meters  in  length 
and  -^  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter  be 
used,  the  velocity  is  reduced  by  100 
revolutions. 

When  the  portable  engine  was  em- 
ployed to  run  the  electro-plating  machine, 
the  expense  was  about  twenty-lK)nr  francs 
per  day.  Now  the  cost  is  inappreciable. 
For  if  there  is  any  extra  consumption  of 
fuel  in  the  driving  engine  at  the  mill- 
wright's shop,  it  is  not  noticeable,  and 
the  engineer  cannot  detect  the  stopping 
or  the  starting  of  the  Gramme  machines 
by  any  irregularity  of  his  motor,  which 
is  only  a  ten  horse-power  en^ne. 

When  the  No.  1  machine  is  employed 
for  lighting  purposes,  it  absorbs  a  sensi- 
ble amount  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 
It  is  estimated  to  require  in  general  two 
horse  power  for  its  successfuT  working. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  last  that  is 
to  be  said  upon  this  question.  We  have 
employed  two  maohines  need  for  lighting 
and  not  designed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  employed.  We  do  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  obtained  a 
maximum  result. 

Should  the  two   maohines   have  the 
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Bsme  or  even  similar  dimenaionB  ?   Ought  I  At  present  we  are  content  to  aoii ounce 
the  first  to   poBBege    higher  teneion  or  that  the  traDsmiasion  of  motion  to  con- 
greater  quantity  than  the  aeoond?  leiderahle  distance  by  an  electric  current 
These  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered. :  is  a  practical  possibility. 


WOHLER'S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OP  GIRDERS 

AFTER  REPEATED  CONCUSSIONS  AND  STRINS  ON  IRON 

BRIDGES. 

Br  ns.  B.  WI5KLBB,  ProtBaror  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  ^oiiiis. 

Fnnu  Fonlcn  Abatnct*  of  lutltntion  of  CItU  Encbiaan. 


Thb  Author  disousseB  the  resnlts  of 
Wohler's  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
repeated  strains  and  blows  on  iron,  and 
attempts  to  applythese  results  to  iron 

firders,  most  of  Wohler's  trials  having 
een  made  on  axles  and  tiree.  The 
Author  points  out  the  empirical  nature 
of  the  present  calculations  for  wrought- 
iron  bridges,  showing  that  the  most 
elaborate  analytical  work  is  in  practice 
nullified  by  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  blows  received  by  a  girder 
from  the  moving  load,  as  also  the  uUi- 
mate  effect  of  these  blows  lasting  for 
years,  have  not  yet  been  expressed  in  a 
mathematical  form,  and  have  not  been 
introduced  in  the  usual  formnlffi.  The 
oonseqaence  is  that  engineers  have  been 
obliged  to  asanme  bo  large  a  margin  of 
safety  that  accurate  calculations  of  the 
cross  sections  of  iron  are  to  Bome  extent 
useless;  for,  the  effect  of  the  forces 
above  mentioned  not  being  ascertained, 
the  bridge  may  be  a  great  deal  too 
strong,  or  even  not  atrong  enough. 
After  alluding  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  weight  of  locomotive  engines  in  the 
last  ten  years,  which  haa  diminished  the 
margin  of  safety  in  the  old  girder 
bridges.  Dr.  Winkler  considera  the 
effect  of  the  permanent  load  in  compari- 
BOD  with  that  of  the  passing  trains,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  heavier 
the  girder,  the  less  will  be  the  immediate 
as  well  as  the  nttimate  effect  of  the  mov- 
ing load  on  the  iron:  in  otherwords,  the 
margin  of  safety  should  be  greater  for 
bridges  of  small  span  than  for  large 
ones.  Messrs,  Elett  and  Co.,  of  Narn- 
berg,  have  oonstmoted  many  bridges  in 
Germany,  on  the  principle  that  the  ad- 
missible   strain    per    square    inch    on 


wrought  iron  should  be  3|  tons  per 
square  inch  for  bridges  of  30  feet  span, 
increasing  to  43  for  250  feet  span,  and 
to  5^  tons  for  460  feet.  The  Author 
then  proceeds  to  consider  the  ultimate 
effect  of  repeated  strains  without  shocks, 
such  as  are  produced  by  a  passing  train, 
and  explains  why  he  Aiinks  Wohler's 
results  on  axles  to  be  applicable  to  gird- 
ers. The  rules  he  deduces  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Fracture  occurs  sooner,  i.e,  through 
a  less  Btrtun  per  square  inch,  if  a  load  is 
removed  and  frequently  reimposed,  than 
if  the  same  load  is  permanent. 

2.  The  less  the  strain  produced  by  the 
moving  load,  the  oftener  must  it  be  re- 
moved and  brought  on  again  before  pro- 
ducing fracture,  i.e.  the  longer  will  the 
girder  last. 

8.  The  number  of  separate  loadings 
required  to  produce  fracture  is  greater, 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  maximum  strain 
is  greater. 

4.  If  the  maximum  strain  of  a  moving 
load  never  reaches  a  certain  limit  (which 
Launhardt  calls  "  work-strength  "),  frac- 
ture will  never  occur, 

5,  This  "work-strength"  is  lai^r  if 
the  strain  produced  by  the  permanent 
load  is  larger. 

Wohler's  experiments,  which  lasted 
from  1859  to  1870,  were  continued  by 
Professor  Spangenberg  at  Berlin  up  to 
the  year  18T3,  and  the  above  laws  were 
confarmed.  The  Author  adds  tables 
showing  the  calculated  strains  and  those 
resulting  from  experiments,  the  differ- 
ences being  but  slight.  The  Author  also 
attempts  to  establish  a  matliematioal 
curve  for  the  "  work- strength,"  and  com- 
pares it  with  others  calculated  by  Gerber 
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and  Laanbardt.  He  nest  oonBidera  the 
effects  of  repeated  moving  loads  on  the 
resistAnce  to  oompreesion,  the  previouB 
work  having  applied  to  ten<>ion  only. 
The  experiments  made  in  this  respect  are 
hardly  BiifBciently  namerous;  but  with 
the  resDlta  arrived  at,  the  effects  of  mov- 
ing loads  often  repeated  but  withoat 
concussions  or  blows  are  gone  into,  the 
oases  of  tension  only,  oompression  only, 
tension  greater  than  compression,  and 
oompresston  greater  than  tension,  being 
all  separately  considered.  Having  es- 
tablished rules  for  these  oases,  the 
Antbor  discusses  the  effect  of  repeated 
blows,  which  he  compares  to  a  weight 
equal  to  that  on  the  driving  wheels  of  a 
heavy  engine  falling  through  a  height  h; 
he  again,  however,  repeats  that  the  ex- 
periments are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  do 
not  prove  that  the  effects  of  the  shocks 
of  an  engine  are  really  similar  to  those 


of  a  weight  falling  on  the  girder.  An 
investigation  of  these  effects  on  a  girder 
already  struned  by  the  moving  (but  not 
striking)  load,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious section,  then  follows,  and  all  the 
oases  of  compression  and  tension,  and 
both,  are  separately  considered,  the  con- 
clusion being  that  the  actual  strain 
which  obtains  by  the  rapid  passing  of  a 
lieavy  engine  is  greater  than  the  strain 
resulting  from  the  calculation  of  the 
moving  load  alone  in  the  proportion  of 
about  i.3  to  1.0,  while  it  only  affects  the 
permanent  load  in  small  spans. 

The  extreme  proof-strains  habitually 
placed  on  girder  bridges  to  test  them 
are  condemned;  and  an  abstract  is  given 
of  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  by  Oer- 
ber,  Launhardt,  and  others  for  caloolat- 
ing  the  effects  of  moving  or  "  striking  " 
loads. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  GEOLOGICAL 
RELATIONS. 

Bt  XDWABD  T.  HABDUAN,  F.C.S.,  H.U.  GeoloElcal  SDrrs;  at  Inlind. 
From  "  ne  Qnuterlr  Jonnul  at  Scieact." 


Tbb  gaseous  envelope  which  surrounds 
our  globe  plays  a  very  considerable  part 
iu  the  chemical  changes  ever  going  on  in 
rock  formations,  whether  actually  at  the 
Burfaoe — as  in  what  is  called  the 
"weathering"  of  rocks — or  in  the  less 
apparent,  but  perhaps  more  powerful, 
action  carried  on  at  greater  depths, 
whither  the  atmospheric  gases  are  con- 
veyed by  the  action  of  percolating  water. 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Prof,  llogers,  as  well  aa  by  those  of 
Bischof  and  others,  that  perfectly  pure 
water  has  a  very  appreciable  solvent 
effect  on  rooks  and  minerals;  and  that 
its  power  is  immensely  aagmented,  and 
capability  to  produce  even  more  moment- 
ous alterations  in  the  form  of  chemical 
decomposition  added,  when  it  is  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  nitric  acid, 
and  other  matters  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  atmosphere. 

While  on  the  one  band,  the  influenoe 
of  the  atmosphere  disintegrates  and 
destroys  rock-masses,  on  the  other  it  is 


mighty  in  building  them  up.  Without 
the  small  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  air — a  quantity  relatively 
minute,  hut  in  the  aggregate  enormous 
— there  could  be  no  vegetation.  The 
vegetable  kingdom,  whidi  obtains  its 
supplies  of  carbon  from  those  insignifi- 
cant traces,  would  be  wanting,  and  there 
could  be  none  of  the  coal-beds  whioh 
form  such  important  members  of  our 
rock- formations.  This  is  a  direct  and 
palpable  case.  But  if  we  consider  the 
immense  masses  of  limestones  which 
have  been  accumulated  from  those  of  the 
Laureutian  period,  and  for  aught  we 
know  before  it,  up  to  the  coral  reefs  of 
the  present  day,  and  which  must  owe 
their  being  indirectly  to  carbonic  acid 
of  former  atmospheres,  we  shall  have 
some  idea  of  the  stupendous  results  at- 
tained by  very  small  means,  provided 
time  enough  be  granted. 

A  drop  of  rain  water  absorbs  a  trace 
of  carhonio  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
falls  on  a  rook  containing  lime  in  some 
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form,  dissolves  the  lime  as  bicarboDate, 
oarrieB  it  down  to  the  ocean,  and  finally 
gives  it  up  to  becoiQe  ptirt  of  the  skele- 
ton of  a  ooral  or  moIIuBC,  which  in  its 
turn  may  fonn  a  portion  of  an  immense 
mass  of  limestone  rock. 

The  atmosphere  m^nly  consists  of  a 
mechanical  miztare  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen; these,  however,  bear  to  each  other 
an  ^most  constant  proportion,  any  varia- 
tions being  extremely  minute.  The  com- 
position by  volume  is  found  to  be  as 
follows : 


Carbonic  acid,*  3  toIs.  to  10  vols,  in 
10,000  vols. 

Ammonia,  a  trace;  0.1  to  13S  vols,  in 
1,000,000. 

Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  traces  oc- 
casionally. 

The  respective  amounts  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  do  not  vary  to  the  extent  of  as 
much  as  1  per  cent,  even  in  exceptional 
cases.  Regnault's  analyses  of  samples 
of  air  collected  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  gave  very  close  results,  the  per- 
centage of  oxygen  being  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  identical,  viz.,  20.9  per 
cent.  Air  collected  by  Sir  James  Ross 
in  the  Arctic  Regions  did  not  differ  in 
this  respect  from  that  collected  at  Paris, 
or  at  Ecuador  in  South  America;  the 
very  slight  differences  that  have  been 
observed  not  exceeding  those  noticed  in 
air  collected  at  the  same  place  at  differ- 
ent times  :  and  the  same  results  have 
been  obtained  from  air  collected  at  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  even  from 
that  taken  at  a  height  of  21,000  feet  by 
Gay-LuBsac  during  a  balloon  ascent. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  marked  uniformity 
in  aerial  mixture  under  all  circum- 
stances, f 

It  has  not  yet  been  explained  how  it  is 
that  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  should 
have  this  constant  composition,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  gases  are  not  chemically 
combined — 
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1.  Because  the  proportion  of  the  con- 

stituents bear  no  simple  relation 
to  the  atomic  or  combining  weights 
of  those  elements. 

2.  When  they  are  mixed  in  the  proper 

quantities  there  is  no  contraction, 
nor  is  there  any  evolution  of  heat, 
and  the  mixture  acts  in  every  way 
as  air. 

3.  Water  through  which  air  is  passed 

dissolves  the  two  gases  in  very 
different  proportions  to  those  in 
which  they  are  associated,  the 
oxygen  being  very  soluble,  while 
the  nitrogen  is  not  taken  up  to 
any  notable  extent. 


Although  the  bulk  of  the  atmoBpher« 
is  made  up  of  the  two  gases  jnst  referred 
to,  these  do  not  take  so  active  shares  in 
geological  matters  as  the  almost  infini- 
tesimal trace  of  cailionic  add  present. 
This,  then,  deserves  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  following  pages,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
other  constituents  for  a  little  while. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ranges 
from  about  8  to  10  volumes  in  10,000 
volumes  of  air,  and  the  proportion  varies 
between  these  limits  in  different  locali- 
ties, owing  to  many  modifying  causes. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  towns  or  cities  it 
will  be  much  increased  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  the  exhalations  of  animal 
life,  and  the  decay  of  organic  matters. 
In  the  vicinity  of  large  forests,  swamps, 
and  fens,  vegetable  decay  will  also  aug- 
ment it,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
living  vegetation  there  will  help  to  re- 
absoro  it,  or,  to  speak  exactly,  to  deoom* 
pose  it.  Near  volcanoes  the  air  will  be 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  it;  and 
from  many  mineral  springs,  and  subter- 
ranean caves  and  fissures,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  gas  is  dis-' 
charged  into  the  atmosphere.  The  per- 
oentiwe  of  carbonic  acid  also  varies 
slightly  between  day  and  night. 

GBOLOOICAL  BFFB0T8. 

So  small  a  trace  as  even  10  in  10,000 
— taking  the  maximum  at  only  0.1  per 
cent, — certainly  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  capable  of  performing  any  very 
great  geological  work ;    but  we  must 
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recollect  that  the  vast  quantitiee  of  ex- 
isting vegetation  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  carbon  tbey  obtain  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  decay  of  vegetation, 
and  consequent  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid,  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  the 
alteration  or  solution  of  rocks.     How- 


Btructive  and  as  a  recuperative  agent — 
mnst  be  anything  but  small,  even  at  the 
present  day.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  immense  coral 
reefs  now  being  formed,  while  the  wide- 
spread deposits  of  ooze  and  mud  over 
the  floors  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
are  largely  dne  to  carbonic  acid  entrapped 
by  rain  water  and  carried  down  into  the 
ocean.  On  the  one  hand,  the  carbonate 
of  lime  previously  conveyed  by  river 
waters  is  held  in  solution,  and  kept  in  a 
fit  state  for  assimilation  by  marine  or- 
ganisms. On  the  other,  the  dead  shells 
while  sinking  through  great  depths  are 
attacked,  forming,  as  Sir  Wyville  Thom- 
son tells  us,  if  the  depth  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  time  for  complete  decomposition, 
a  calcareous  ooze;  at  greater  depths  the 
deep  sea  mads.*  Thus  a  very  great 
amount  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
ocean  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  at- 
mospheric oarHbnic  acid,  either  from  the 
direct  action  on  calcareoas  rocks,  wheth- 
er old  limeatonea  or  silicateH, — or  indi- 
rectly through  a  series  of  changes  where- 
by carbonate  of  soda  would  be  produced, 
and  this  being  brought  into  contact  with 
the  chloride  of  lime  so  abundant  in  the 
ocean,  carbonate  of  lime  would  result. 
There  can  be  no  qnestion  but  that  such 
effects  are  going  on  extensively  day  by 
day. 

IMTLrBNCE   OF  TEGBTATIOH. 

If  we  follow  the  series  of  rook-meta- 
morpfaismSf  due  to  the  simple  absorption 
of  carbonto  acid  by  a  plant,  the  result 
will  be  seen  to  be  more  than  interesting. 
The  carbon  is  assimilated  by  the  plant, 
an  equivalent  of  oxygen  being  exhaled. 
The  plant  dies,  and  may  become  either  a 
part  of  a  coal  bed  or  may  be  separately 
imbedded  amongst  layers  of  sediment  of 
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some  kind.  Slow  decomposition  will 
now  set  in,  sooner  or  later,  and,  if  there 
be  a  reducible  compound  near  it,  chemi- 
cal changes  result.  Say  the  strata  con- 
tains sulphate  of  iron:  this  is  reduced  to 
sulphide,  commonly  known  as  iron  py- 
rites, a  very  common  mineral  in  coal 
seams — as  colliery  owners  know  too  well 
— or  in  other  strata  where  plants  abound. 
The  reduction  is  effected  by  the  carbon 
of  the  plant  abstracting  the  oxygen  from 
the  sulphate,  and  the  resulting  carbonic 
acid  either  is  taken  up  by  percolating 
water,  and  penetrates  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  rook,  effecting  new  changes, 
and  producing  carbonates,  or  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface  through  some  crevice 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  mineral  spring,  and 
once  more  mingles  with  the  atmosphere, 
to  be  perhaps  again  absorbed  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  pass  through  a  round  of  similar 
changes  afresh.  Carbonic  acid  exhala- 
tions are  very  abundant  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  are  in  great  part  asoriba- 
ble  to  the  oxidation  or  decay  of  organic 
matter  which  in  the  first  instance  de- 
rived its  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  above  case  shows  the  result  of 
slow  decomposition  at  great  depths;  bnt 
similar  effects  are  induced  by  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  near  or  at  the  surface. 
In  swampy  grounds,  lagoons  and  deltas, 
such  as  those  of  the  MtsBissippl  and  the 
Sunderbimds,  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
ter must  exercise  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  chemistry  of  the  soils,  rocks 
and  sediments  with  which  the  water 
charged  with  the  compounds  formed  dur- 
ing the  process  of  rotting  comes  in  con- 
tact. Peroxides,  such  as  those  of  iron 
and  manganese,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
proto  state,  and  will  be  rendered  soluble 
and  carried  away  in  solntion,  to  be  after 
a  while  re-oxidized  and  deposited  in  such 
masses  as  to  be  worth  working  as  ores. 
Silicates  of  soda,  lime  and  magiiesia  will 
be  decomposed,  and  removed  as  carbon- 
ates; and  sulphates,  which  are  usually 
present  in  most  waters,  will  be  reduced 
first  to  sulphides,  and  eventually  decom- 
posed with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Such  a  process  as  this  may 
be  observed  every  autumn  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  during  the  maceration  of  the 
flax  plant,  which  is  placed  in  pits  filled 
with  water,  and,  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  weeks,  the  softer  tissues  are 
rotted  away,  leaving  the  fibers  fit  for 
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manafaotnre.  The  stench  of  aniphuretted 
hydrogen  from  the  decomposing  flax  is 
almost  unbearable.  Having  analyzed 
the  mud  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flax-pits,  I  find  that  the  reducing 
power  of  the  rotting  tiaaueB  are  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  clay  in  which  the 
pita  are  sunk  contains  nearly  all  the  iron 
present  in  the  ferric  condition  when  not 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  plants,  but 
in  the  mnd  from  the  bottom  there  are 
only  proto-DOm pounds,  the  iron  mostly 
aa  carbonate.  Xor  is  there  a  trace  of 
peroxide  of  iron  in  the  flax-water,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  plenty  of  ferrous  iron. 

Clay-Ironetone.  —  Ai\.tr  this  fashion 
must  have  been  formed  the  clay-iron- 
stones of  the  coal-measures.  The  great 
swampy  estuaries  Of  that  period  may  be 
regarded  as  gigantic  flax-pits;  and  the 
rotting  vegetation  not  only  altered  other 
salts  and  compounda  of  iron  to  carbon- 
ates, but  prevented  the  oxidation  of  snob 
carbonate  of  iron  as  might  have  been 
carried  down  in  solution,  until  in  conrse 
of  time  it  also  was  precipitated  along 
with  the  clayey  sediments. 

During  such  changes  near  the  sarfaoe 
a  very  large  proportion  of  carbonio  acid 
is  retnrned  to  the  atmosphere.  And  that 
there  must  be,  and  always  hau  been,  this 
constant  circnlation  of  carbon  between 
the  earth  and  the'  atmosphere  is  self-evi- 
dent. What  time  it  originated  must  be 
beyond  onr  ken,  but,  so  far  back  as  we 
have  any  knowledge  of,  there  are  evi- 
idenoes  in  the  rocks  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal life.  And  the  decomposition  of  such 
carbonaceous  matters,  whether  at'  the 
surface,  immediately  after  death, or  whilst 
buried  under  a  depth  of  strata,— as*  in 
the  case  of  coal-seams, — has  always  yield- 
ed carbonic  acid  to  the  atmosphere.  At 
the  same  time  the  carbon  returned  in 
this  way  falls  far  short  of  what  has  been 
abstracted.  But,  as  Bischof  points  out, 
the  carbon  acts  aa  a  carrier  of  oxygen 
between  the  mineral  kingdom   and  the 


It  has  long  been  considered  probable 
that  in  remote  ages  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  was  greater  than  it  now  is, 
more  especially  during  the  Carboniferous 
Period.  The  remarkable  luxuriance  of 
vegetation   of  a  tropical  fades  during 


i  that  era,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, — 
even  the  polar  regions, — indicates  a  very 
[warm  climate  universally,  and  it  is  also 
thought  to  imply  a  much  larger  supply 
of  carbonio  acid  than  is  now  noticeable 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  rarity  of  warm- 
I'blooded  animals  has  been  pointed  to  as  a 
I  corroboration  of  this  view;  but  strictly 
this  is  only  negative  evidence,  the  ab- 
:  sence  of  fossil  forma  a£Fording  no  proof 
as  to  the  non-existence  in  by-gone  time  of 
animals  of  any  particular  type.  How- 
j  ever,  a  very  curious  fact  bearing  on  the 
I  question  has  resulted  from  Prof.  Tyn- 
dalt's  researches  on  radiant  heat.  It 
I  appears  that  a  very  small  addition  of 
carbonic  acid  to  air  renders  it  absorptive 
I  and  retentive  of  radiant  heat,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  carbonio 
I  acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  have  a 
very  distinct  result.  The  vifflble  rays  of 
the  sun  could  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  earth;  but  the  radiant  heat 
from  the  earth,  instead  of  being  dissipa- 
ted into  space,  would  be  imprisoned  by 
the  atmosphere,  which  would  thus  form 
a  warm  envelope  around  the  earth,  con- 
verting it  in  fact  into  an  immense  green- 
faonse.  The  glass  roof  of  a  conservatory 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  way:  it  per- 
mits the  solar  rays  to  p^etrate  freely, 
but  absorbs  and  cuts  off  the  escape  of 
the  radiant  heat,  and  the  interior  tempera- 
ture is  thereby  rendered  tropical.  Grant- 
ing, then,  the  former  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  extreme  richneaa  of  the 
carboniferous  vegetation,  its  tropical 
character  and  wide  distribution  are  very 
fairly  accounted  for.  I  shall  show  pres- 
ently that  there  are  other  grounds  for 
the  supposition  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
now  much  less  than  it  has  been  in  these 
far  back  periods;  nor  is  it  to  be  consid- 
ered that  it  reached  its  maximum  even 
in  the  carboniferous  age.  It  is  true  that 
the  earlier  formations  afford  nothing  like 
such'  a  superabundance  of  fossil  plants; 
but  this  has  been  well  accounted  for  by 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt.  He  has  shown  that 
the  vast  amount  of  chemical  action  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  reduction  and 
accuranlation  of  the  metalliferous  depos- 
its of  the  older  Palieozoic  rocks  will 
readily  account  for  the  scarcity  of  fossil 
I  vegetation  in  those  rocks.  To  the  decay 
I  of  plants  and  the  reducing  action  of  the 
;  resulting  carbonic  acid  those  deposits 
'  mnst  be  in  great  measure  sitribnted;  and 
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iheir  ezisteoce  proves  tbat  an  abundant 
fiora  flourished.  The  manrn^r  in  which 
this  chemical  action  takes  ptaoe  will  be 
ezptained  further  on.  I  shall  just  quote 
Dr.  Hunt's  words  on  this  point: — "Where 
are  the  evidences  of  the  organic  material 
which  was  required  to  produce  the  vast 
beds  of  iron-ore  found  in-  the  ancient 
crystalline  rocks.  I  answer  that  the 
oi^anic  matter  was,  in  most  cases,  entire- 
ly consumed  in  producing  these  great 
results,  and  that  it  was  the  large  propor- 
tion of  iron  diffused  in  the  soils  and 
waters  of  these  early  times  which  not 
only  rendered  possible  the  accumulation 
of  such  great  beds  of  ore,  but  oxidized 
and  destroyed  the  organic  matters  which 
in  later  ages  appear  in  coals,  lignites, 
pyroschists,  and  bitumens.  Some  of  the 
carbon  of  these  early  times  is,  however, 
still  preserved  as  graphite,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  calculate  how  much  car- 
bonaceous material  was  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  iron-ore  beds  of 
the  older  rocks,  and  to  determine  of  how 
much  coal  or  lignite  they  are  the  equiva- 
lents." * 

If  we  also  reflect  that  the  enormous 
quantities  of  lime-stones  which  are  found 
in  the  older  formations  have  been  largely 
dependent  on  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere — in  effect,  the  further  we 
ret  remade  towards  a  primitive  condition 
of  things  the  more  directly  such  carbonic 
acid  must  have  ooroe  into  requisition  for 
such  purposes,  as  there  would  be  the  less 
of  it  stored  up  in  rocks,  to  be  re-utilized 
as  at  the  present  day,  when  much' of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  waters  is  obtained 
by  the  disintegration  of  pre-existing  lime- 
Htones — and  remember  also  the  carbon 
that  was  required  for  the  teeming  animal 
life  of  ancient  times,  we  shall  see  that 
there  conld  have  been  no  lack  of  carbonic 
acid;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  small 
difficulty  to  accept  the  theory  that  a 
retrogressive  I  y  greater  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gradually  leads  back  to  a 
primitive  atmosphere  m  which  that  gas 
— as  well  as  perhaps  other  gaseous  acid^ 
such  as  hydrochloric  add — was  very 
aba  nd  ant. 

Id  regard  to  this  question  as  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  carltonio  acid,  a 
Variety  of  very  interesting  points  sug- 
gest them  selves,  and  the  facts  almost  al- 
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together  seem  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  a  progressive  decrease  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  stored  up  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  earth  very  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  entire  quantity  combined  as  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air.  It  is  true  that 
Liebig  supposed  the  carbon  so  combined, 
which  he  calculated  to  reach  2800  bil- 
lions of  pounds,  equal  to  about  1,260,- 
000,000,000  tons,— figures  and  tons  will 
probably  aid  in  a  better  conception  of 
this  enormous  weight, — to  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  all  the  carbon  stored  up  in  coal- 
beds,  and  in  plants  on  and  in  the  globe. 
But  this  will  hardly  be  subscribed  t-O 
when  we  remember  that  the  coal  of  the 
British  Isles  alone,  as  estimated  by  the 
late  Coal  CommiesioD,  is  about  ]  96, 000,- 
000,000  tons  (I  have  added  about  a  third 
For  waste,  &c.,  deducted  in  the  original 
estimate).  The  carbon  in  this  will  weigh 
about  146,000,000,000  tons,  taking  an 
average  of  eighty  per  cent.  But  this 
was  only  calculated  for  coals  fit  for  use, 
of  not  less  than  one  foot  thickness, 
lying  at  no  greater  depth  than  4000  feet. 
Now  if  we  include  all  the  coal  of  inferior 
quality,  of  less  than  one  foot  thick,  and 
at  greater  depths  than  4000  feet,  and 
then  throw  into  the  balance  the  enor- 
mous supplies  of  coal  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  of  the  older  and  newer  forma- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  the  highly  car- 
bonaceous shales,  slates,  schists,  and  clay 
ironstones,  I  think — even  taking  only 
this  branch  of  the  subject — we  should 
rather  be  led  to  agree  with  Bischof, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  calculates  that 
there  is  at  least  66*20  times  as  much  car- 
bon in  the  earth  as  Liebig  has  estimated 
for  the  atmosphere;*  and  Bischof's  cal- 
culation is  based  on  the  very  moderate 
assumption  that  the  average  proportion 
of  carbon  in  all  rocks  is  at  least  0.1  per 
cent.,  which  he  considers — and  no  doubt 
justly — must  fail  far  short  of  the  real 
amount.  This  being  so,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  there  has  been  more 
carbon  accumulated  in  the  earth  than 
has  been  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by 
decomposition,  and  that  therefore  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  has 
been  gradually  lessening  from  remote 
periods    up  to  the  present   time.     This 
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appesn  anything  but  improbable,  re- 
membflrinK  the  urgnmentB  alre&dy  no- 
ticed in  ^vor  of  the  Hupposed  highly 
carbonated  atmosphere  of  the  carboni- 
ferouH  period;  and  although  the  calcu- 
lations leading  to  suob  a  coDclusion  are 
necessarily  based  on  very  imperfect 
data,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  at  least, 
that  such  a  state  of  affaire  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable. 

In  these  calculations  we  are  not  only 
to  consider  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  it  wilt  be  obvious  that  any 
animal  carbon  which  may  remain  in 
rooks  is  also  more  or  less  directly 
derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere.  Taking  the  extreme  case 
of  the  Camivora,  it  is  clear  that  they 
mnst  ultimately  depend  on  the  air  for 
their  supplies  of  flesh-foniiing  material. 
Say  a  tiger  dines  off  a  cow;  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  of  her  flesh  have  been  ob- 
tained from  vegetation,  which  in  turn 
extracted  them  from  the  air;  so  that  we 
have  a  kind  of  physiological  "  House 
that  Jack  built."  "  This  _  is  the  Tiger 
that  ate  the  Cow  that  devoured  the 
Grasa  that  absorbed  the  Carbon,"  &c. 
Viewed  in  this  way  it  seems  that  "  living 
on  air  "  is  a  more  substantial  kind  of  ex- 
istence than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

Kow  this  which  is  true  of  the  higher 
animals  applies  equally  with  regard  to 
lower  forms.  There  will  be  a  vegetarian 
somewhere  to  fall  a  prey  to  a  carnivor- 
ous raarander,  who  in  fais  turn  may  be 
the  victim  of  a  stronger  individual;  and 
the  saccesaive  appropriations  may  go 
through  any  number  of  steps.  Thus  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  of  forms  of  animal 
life  now  fossil  have  been  also  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  We  do  not  find 
much,  if  indeed  any,  of  this  carbon  in  its 
original  form  now,  or  directly  traceable 
to  animal  agency,  becauBe  highly  nitro- 
genous organic  Bubatances  decay  very 
rapidly,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
resulta  are  to  he  seen  in  oarhonaceons 
and  bituminous  shales,  and  oleiferous 
rocks  such  as  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  petroleum  springs;  for,  as  Dr.  Sterry 
Hunt  remarks,  since  animal  tissues  con- 
tain the  elements  of  cellulose,  plus  water 
and  ammonia,  they  may  give  rise  to 
similar  hydrocarbonaceous  bodies  to 
those  derived  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances.* 

In  many  cases,  also,  the  decompo«tioD 


of  these  animal  tissues  wonld  result  in 
formation  of  carbonates,  eo  that  OD 
the  whole  there  must  be,  through  this 
source,  a  vast  quantity  of  carbon — orin- 
nally  drawn  from  the  air — locked  up  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  And  to  all  mast 
be  added  the  immense  amount  of  carbon 
combined  as  carbonate  of  lime  due  to  the 
direct  solvent  action  of  atmoapherio 
water  on  calcareous  rocks  and  minerals. 
If  we  add  all  this  to  the  vegetable  carbon 
already  considered,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  question  but  that  the  amount  of  carbon 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  and  hid- 
den away  in  our  giohe.  very,  very  far, 
exceeds  the  proportion  present  in  the  air 
of  this  age.  If  this  be  granted — and  I 
cannot  see  any  possible  evasion  o£  it — we 
must  admit  that  the  more  ancient  atmoa- 
pherea  contained  far  more  carbon io 
acid  than  that  which  now  envelopes  us, 
and  must  renounce  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
formity in  this  connection  at  any  rate. 


Having  got  so  far,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  first  instance.  Carbon 
is  BO  thoroughly  aesociated  in  our  minds 
with  organic  matter,  or  in  fact  with  life, 
that  it  in  difficult  to  conceive  the  posai- 
bility  of  itB  existence  in  an  azoic  world, 
and  the  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the 
recollection  that  the  earth  must  have 
been  at  the  beginning  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence, not  to  go  further  and  say  a 
gaseous  condition.  However,  under  the 
influence  of  extreme  heat,  many  elements 
are  isolated  which  at  lower  degrees  of 
temperature — but  still  very  great — com- 
bine and  form  chemical  compounda. 
For  example,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperature  unite  to  form  water, 
hut  at  a  still  higher  are  again  dissocia- 
ted, and  we  know  that  hydrogen  exiats 
in  a  state  of  inoandeiicence,  not  combas- 
tion,m  the  sun's  photosphere.!  Similarly 
free  carbon  might  have  been  one  of  the 
gaseous  constituents  of  the  earth  in  its 
nebulous  phaae,^  and  as  the  temperature 
lowered  might  have  been  consumed,  or 
united  with  oxygen,  and  gone  to  form 
part  of  the  primeval   atmosphere.      In 
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this  way  all  the  carbon  now  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  would  neoeBsarily  have  been 
at  first  confined  to  the  atmOHphere,  Then 
when  rains  be^an  to  fall,  the  carbonio 
acid,  being  earned  down  upon  the  earth, 
wonld  soon  decompose  the  silicatce  which 
mast  bare  resulted  from  the  cooling 
down  of  the  original  heated  mass;  car- 
bonates wonld  be  formed  and  carried 
down  into  the  primitive  ooeang,  and 
clarey  residnea  would  be  left  behind. 

In  course  of  time,  when  vegetable  and 
animal  life  had  made  their  dbbut,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
ur  mnst  have  proceeded  mnch  more  rap- 
idly, and  the  atmosphere  gradaally 
cleared  to  snch  a  condition  as  to  permit 
of  the  eiistence  of  air-breathing  animals. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  very 
gradnal  introduction,  in  more  recent 
periods,  of  warm-blooded  beings,  would 
also  coincide  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
originally  highly  mephitic  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 


An  important  question  now  arises — Is 
the  amoant  of  carbonic  aoid  increasing 
or  decreasing,  and  what  may  the  result 
be  in  either  case  ?  To  begin  with  the 
last  part  of  the  question: — Any  consider- 
able difference  one  way  or  the  other  must 
ree^t  in  a  diminution  of  animal  life:  in 
its  higher  forms  in  the  former  event,  in 
all  divisions  in  the  latter.  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain proportion  very  little  above  the 
ordinary  standard — at  most  ten  times, 
equal  to  about  five  vols,  in  1000,*  or  0,6 
per  cent  1 — carbonic  acid  in  air  becomes 
a  deadly  poison  to  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. On  the  other  hand,  a  diminution 
in  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  would 
tell  even  more  severely.  Vegetable  life 
would  languish,  graminivorous  animals 
would  eventnaUy  have  nothing  to  eat, 
and,  finally,  the  Camivora,  being  obliged 
to  prey  upon  each  other,  would  of  course 
become  extinct.     And  this  would  be  ap- 

Elicable  to  all  divisions  of  the  animal 
ingd'om.  The  result  would  be  a  com- 
pletely barren  and  desolate  planet,  per- 
haps in  some  degree  resembling  the  moon. 
Doubtless  that  planet  has  passed  through 
phases  of  existence  alike  to  those  which 
Dave  obtained  upon  the  earth;  and  Mr. 

*  VMM,  Cbm.  Diet.,  18«1,  ToL  L,  p.  US. 


Proctorf  is  of  opinion  that  the  moon 
certiunly  had  ori^nally  an  atmosphere, 
which  is  now  either  altogether  absent  or 
is  attenuated  to  an  extreme  degree.  It 
can  well  be  imagined  that  this  result,  and 
its  consequent  azoic  addition,  has  been 
brought  about  by  some  such  absorption 
of  the  constituents  of  the  moon*s  atmos- 
phere as  that  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  sketch  out  above  as  regards  the  earth, 
FqoBABLS  Withdrawal  op  Oxygen. 
— It  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical  that 
such  dire  effects  would  more  immediately 
follow  the  withdrawal  of  a  poisonous 
gan,  and  that  the  latter  is  on  the  whole 
more  important  to  the  continuance  of 
life  than  oxygen  gas,  which  is  almost  in- 
separable from  our  ideas  of  existence; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  snch  would  be 
the  case.  The  blood  requires  to  be 
oxygenated,  but  in  the  absence  of  carbon 
there  would  be  no  blood  at  all.  All  this 
leads  us  to  another  point.     The  disap- 

fiearance  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  fol- 
owed  after  a  period  by  the  withdrawal 
of  oxygen  itself.  It  would  gradually  be 
carried  by  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  "from  which  it  oonld  make  no  re- 
turn, for  it  would  be  seized  upon  by 
compounds  capable  of  oxidation,  anil  its 
retreat  in  the  form  of  carbonio  acid 
would  have  been  cut  off. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
however,  we  have  as  yet  no  data  for  its 
solution.  There  are  several  means  by 
which  carbonic  acid  is  supplied  to  the  air, 
and  many  by  which  it  is  removed;  but 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  on 
which  side  is  the  predominance,  or 
whether  there  is  at  present  a  balance  of 
power.  The  principal  sources  of  increase 
are 

1.  Volcanic  and  other  subterranean 

exhalations. 

2.  Respiration  of  animals. 

3.  Combustion  of  fuel,  &c. 
Respecting  this  last  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  we  are  now  restoring  to  the 
atmosphere  some  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  carbonio  acid  abstracted  from  it  dur- 
ing the  Carboniferous  period,  and  im- 
prisoned for  ages  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  in  the  forms  of  coal  and  clay-iron- 
stone. Perchance  by  the  time  we  have 
made  an  end  of  our  supplies  of  coal  a 
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very  8«nBibl6  difference  will  have  been 
effected  in  onr  atmosphere. 

The  absorptioD.  of  the  oarbonio  aoid  is 
brought  about  thus: 

1.  By  vegetation,  as  already  explained. 

2.  By  the  agency  of  marine  organisms 

which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime. 

3.  By  the  direct  action  of  atmospheric 

oarbonio  acid  upon  rocks,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  carbonates. 
How  far  these  antagonistic  processes 
check  each  other  cannot  be  conjectared. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on 
the  matter  we  should  require  to  compare 
trustworthy  analyses  of  air  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  some  thousands 
of  years  at  least.  We  have  yet  no  re- 
corded analyses  of  it  older  than  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Probably  in  the  remote 
future  information  will  have  been  accu- 
mulated sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem;  and  perhaps  in 
those  far  distant  tiroes  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, or  some  such  form  of  Public  In- 
quiry, will  be  solemnly  convened  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  possible  duration  of 
"  Our  Carbonic  A(ud  Sapplies."  But 
should  a  necessity  ever  arise,  it  is  com- 
forting to  reflect  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
occur  until  some  ages  after  the  traveled 
New  Zealander  has  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  even  the  very  sites  of  Auck- 
land and  Ot^o  perhaps  long  a  subject 
of  curious  speculation  amongst  Central 
African  savanta,  I  say  it  is  comforting 
to  take  this  to  heart  in  these  days  of 
sensational  cosmogony,  when  one  day  we 
are  threatened  with  destruction  irom 
the  sweep  of  a  comet's  tail,  and  the  next 
an  nnfavorable  eruption  of  sun-spots 
may  entail  unheard-of  miseries  upon  us. 
All  the  information  we  are  in  possession 
of  goes  to  show  that  the  trifling  changes 
that  are  now  observed  in  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  would  perhaps  require 
a  continuance  throughout  many  millions 
of  years  before  making  themselves  dis-. 
agreeably  apparent. 

E   OF    OXTQEH. 


OEOLOGICAL 

This  comes  next  in  importance  as  a 
geological  agent.*  I  have  dwelt  first 
upon  the  results  wrought  by  the  carbonic 
acid,  because  the  work  done  by  it  is 
immensely  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
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amount.  But  oxygen  also  has  its  mis- 
sion. Percolating  the  rocks,  dissolved 
in  rain-water,  which  is  able  to  absorb  a 
very  large  quantity  of  it,  it  quickly 
reacts  on  all  oxidizable  substances.  Car- 
bonates and  proto-salts  are  converted  to 
peroxides  ;  sulphides  are  changed  in  sqI- 
phates,  and  sometimes  this  is  accom- 
panied by  the  production  of  double  salts, 
such  as  alums.  A  familiar  instance  ma^ 
be  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  spoil 
hanks  of  coal-pits,  where  quantities  of 
aluminous  shales,  with  refuse  coal  con- 
taining iron  pyrites,  are  heaped  up  to- 
gether and  exposed  to  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  weather.  The  oxidation  of  the  iron 
pyrites  results  in  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  so  formed — reacting 
on  the  alumina,  potash,  etc.,  of  the 
shales — forms  a  more  or  less  complex 
alum,  which  may  be  observed  in  small 
stellate  crystals  between  the  laminie  of 
the  shales.  Alum  slates  and  earths  are 
very  common,  and  all  owe  their  origin  to 
the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  or  some 
other  sulphide,  under  oiroumstanoes  akin 
the  above. 

0BE8  AJfD  HBTALLIFSBOUB  CBPOSITS. 

The  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
are  of  considerable  importance,  both 
commercially  and  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  In  many  oases  the  formation 
may  be  traced  direotly  to  the  actioi)  of 
atmospherio  oxygen.  In  other  instances 
this  action  is  but  veiled  by  a  series  of 
complications.  Many  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  and  manganese  are  formed  in 
cavities  of  rocks  through  the  means  of 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  and  oxy- 
gen. The  first  dissolves  the  minerals  as 
bioarbonates  ;  then,  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic  acid  escaping  as  opportunity  per- 
mits in  open  fissures,  they  are  oxidized, 
and  deposited  at  once  in  an  insoluble 
form,  while  such  other  carbonates  a« 
happen  to  be  in  solution,  and  which — 
like  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies — 
have  a  stronger  affinity  for  carbonio 
acid  than  for  oxygen,  are  carried  away. 

By  such  a  process  as  this,  immenso 
beds  of  limonite  have  been  deposited, 
and  the  liberated  carbonic  acid  restored 
to  the  atmosphere.  Bog  iron-ores  and 
the  well-known  lake  iron-ore  deposits  of 
Sweden,  are  ciuea  in  point.  Borne  of 
these  deposits  are  assisted  by  ot^nio 
agency,  some  of  the  Diatomaoe» — Oal- 
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tionella  in  particular— being  very  active 
in  thia  waj  ;  bat  tbey  are  only  accessory 
aide,  the  real  work  being  dae  to  chemi- 
cal reaction  B  between  carbonic  aoid, 
oxygen,  and  soils  or  rocks.  The  exten- 
flive  beds  of  hematite  associated  with 
the  Antrim  basalts,  are  nn  question  ably 
lake-depositB,  as  Prof.  Hull  has  sug- 
gested, and  must  be  due  also  to  the 
reciprocal  chemical  action  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. These  beds  are  now  intercalated 
between  the  sheets  of  basalt,  and  some- 
times reach  a  considerable  tbiokneas,  cod- 
sistinK  of  beds  of  rich  ore,  poorer  ore, 
and  " lithomarge,"  which  is  a  nighly  fer- 
mginous  clay.  Prof.  Hull  considers 
that  all  these  were  deposited  in  a  large 
lake  or  series  of  lakes.  Assuming  thu, 
the  modus  c^erandi  was  probably  this : 
The  highly  ferruginous  basalt  forming 
the  shores  of  these  lakes  being  subject 
to  the  action  of  atmospheric  water,  the 
iron  existing  as  pro  to- silicate  in  the 
angitio  rock,  was  dissolved  out  as  car- 
bonate and  carried  into  the  lake.  The 
excess  of  carbonic  aoid  then  escaping, 
oxidation  ensued,  as  in  the  case  already 
referred  to,  and  the  iron  was  precipitated 
as  a  hydrated  peroxide.  At  the  same 
time  fine  sedimentary  aluminous  matter 
was  also  carried  down  and  deposited, 
and,  according  as  the  amount  ^of  this 
was  greater  or  less,  a  bed  of  litliomarge 
or  workable  ore  was  laid  down.  A 
fresh  volcanic  ontburst  eventually  tak- 
ing place,  the  lakes  were  covered  m,  and 
the  ore  bed  preserved  from  denudation. 

The  ore  must  have  been  precipitated 
in  the  hydrkted  state,  and  the  water  of 
combination  was  doubtless  afterwards 
given  off  spontaneously,  in  the  same  way 
as  by  hydrate  of  alumina  and  the  hy- 
drated forms  of  silica.  There  is  indeed 
considerable  analogy  between  the  hema- 
tites and  the  colloid  forms  of  quartz.  It 
is  only  neoessary  to  compare  these  piso- 
litio  and  botryoidal  iron-ores  with  the 
calcedonys  to  see  this,  and  the  compari- 
son would  be  in  favor  of  the  aqueous 
origin  of  such  iron-ores  were  fresh  proof 
needed. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  reactions 
sketched  out  above  with  regard  to  iron- 
oree  and  oomponnds,  applies  equally  to 
all  other  minerals  capable  of  being  oxi- 
dized or  reduced.  Copper  pyrites,  for 
instance,  is  often  oxidized  to  sulphate. 


ANTAGONISTIC  ACTION  OF  CABBOKIC  ACID 
AN1>   OXTGBS. 

Clearly,  then,  the  carbon  and  oxygen 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  sustain  an- 
tagonistic parts  in  their  action  on  rocks 
and  minerals.  They  are  perpetually 
warring  the  one  against  the  other,  and 
thus  keeping  a  circulation  between  the 
earth  and  the  air.  The  carbon  reduces 
the  oxides  whenever  it  encounters  them, 
and  the  oxygen  replaces  the  carbonic 
acid  of  carbonates  with  the  same  invete- 
racy. The  combined  effects  of  these 
elements  in  geological  transformations  is 
extraordinary  when  we  come  to  reflect 
on  it.  Regarded  from  an  iitiiitarian 
point  of  view,  to  them  we  owe  probably 
every  metalliferous  deposit  of  value  in 
the  world.  I  have  shown  how  a  highly 
ferruginous  rook,  such  as  basalt,  contain- 
ing proto-salts  of  iron,  which  are  soluble 
in  carbbnic  acid,  might  be  acted  on  di- 
rectly by  that  aoid  from  the  atmosphere. 
But  there  are  cases  where  insoluble  com- 
pounds of  iron  in  small  quantity,  locked  ' 
up  in  rocks,  are,  by  the  reducing  action 
of  the  carbon  of  decaying  vegetation, 
liberated,  and  finally  accumulated  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
Soils  and  clays  contain  small  portions  of 
per-oiide  of  iron,  which  is  insoluble. 
The  decay  of  vegetation  or  other  organic 
matter  robs  this  of  oxygen,  giving  rise 
to  oarbonic  acid.  The  resulting  jrrotox- 
ide  is  soluble  In  water  containing  carbon- 
ic acid,  or  other  organic  acids,  and  is 
carried  down  into  lakes  or  fissures,  where, 
again  absorbing  oxygen,  it  forms  beds  or 
veins  of  hematite. 

While  insoluble  oxides  are  rendered 
soluble  and  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
this  way,  soluble  sulphates  are  reduced 
to  insoluble  sulphides, — iron  pyrites, 
copper  pyrites,  zinc  blende,  galena,  dbc., 
— and, as  Sterry  Hunt  puts  il,  "removed 
from  the  terrestrial  circulation,"  for  a 
time  at  least.  Such  are  the  processes  to 
which  many  metalliferous  deposits  are 
due. 

Another  result  of  the  opposition  of 
these  two  atmospheric  gases  is  the  defer- 
tiliziug  of  soils,  and  consequent  failure 
of  vegetation.  An  ordinary  fertile  natu- 
ral soil  contains,  antongst  other  things, 
silicates  of  alumina,   lime,  potash,  and 
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soda,  with  some  peroxide  of  troD.  The 
dlioatse  of  lime  and  soda  will  be  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  baaes  i 
removed  as  oorbonatee.  The  potash  sili- ' 
eate  is  also  decomposed,  and  a  part  of  the  j 
potash  removed  hy  aquatic  plants  under  | 
favorable  ciroamBtanoes,  in  marshy 
places,  &o,, — oonditioDS  under  which  the  j 
vegetation  of  the  Coal  era  flourished,—  | 
and  the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  thei 
ferrous  state  by  the  deoxidizing  influence 
of  rotting  vegetation.  This  having  oc- ' 
curred,  the  roots  of  plants  are  for  a  time 
debarred  from  any  access  of  oxygen,  for 
any  that  permeates  the  soil  wilt  be  im- 
mediately aiezed  on  by  as  mnch  of  the 
proto -com pound  of  iron  as  has  not  been 
carried  oft  in  its  soluble  state,  and  this  is 
again  converted  to  the  higher  condition; 
and  these  changes  continue  until  they 
result  in  the  totu  barrenness  of  the  soil 
and  its altimatecotiversion into abydrous 
stlicatc  of  alumina,  almost  entirely  free 
from  iron,  such  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  the  firo-olaya  of  the  coa)-measare^ — 
those  ancient  soils  on  which  the  vegeta- 
tion now  forming  onr  coal-seams  ouce 
grew.* 

AUUOXIA   AND  1TB   COHFOUNDS. 

Ammonia  exists  in  the  air  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but 
the  quantity,  whilst  always  small,  appears 
to  vary  greatly,  and  it  is  not  positively 
ascertained  woether  the  variation  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  natural  causes,  or  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  accurate 
analysis  when  such  small  quantities  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  the  variability  is  natural. 
The  minimum  recorded  is  0.1  part  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  in  one  million  of 
Mr  ;  the  maximum  is  13B  parts.f  Rain- 
water, hail,  snow,  and  dew  contain 'ap- 
preciable quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  in  rain  from  thunder-showers  the 
ammonia  is  combined  as  nitrate,  the  effect 
of  the  electric  discharge  being  to  oxidize 
a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to 
to  nitric  acid.^ 
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The  atmospheric' ammonia  is  not  with- 
ont  its  effect  on  vegetation.  It  is  certun 
that  plants  grown  in  air  perfectly  free 
from  ammonia  never  flourish  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  surronnded  by  an  atmos- 
phere containing  some  of  it;  and  the  ex* 
periments  of  Bonssingault,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert — borne  out  as  they  are  by  those 
of  Stockhart,  Peters  and  Sachs,  and 
lately  by  the  very  conclasive  researches  of 
ShIcGsing*  and  A.  Mayerf— show  that  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of,  if  not  all,  the 
nitrogen  of  plants  is  derived  from  this 
source.  Now  the  geological  connection 
of  this  is  at  once  plain,  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitrogenous  matter  such  as 
plants,  in  rocks,  may  lead  partly  to  the 
formation  of  nitrates,  or,  by  the  evolution 
of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  in  volcanic 
regions,  give  rise  to  otber  minerals,  as  I 
shall  show  presently, 

•Occasionally  the  ammonia  is  absorbed 
directly  from  the  air  by  surface  mineral 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  volcanic 
earth  of  the  Solfatara  of  Pnzzuoli.  S.  de 
Luca^  telle  ua  that  this  contains  a  qnaa- 
tity  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  which  under 
the  influence  of  air  and  '  moisture  form 
acids,  and  at  once,  combine  with  the 
atmospheric  ammonia.  But  it  is  to  the 
decay  of  vegetation  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  are 
met  with,  either  as  minerals  or  as  vol- 
canic emanations,  are  'due,  and  in  what- 
sver  state  the  nitrogen  was  originally 
absorbed — whether  in  the  free  state  or  as 
ammonia — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all 
the  nitrogen  compounds  contained  in  the 
earth,  as  it  now  exists,  are  traceable  en- 
tirely to  past  and  present  atmospheres. 

The  nitn^enous  compounds  so  ob- 
tained are  themselves  subject  to  an  end- 
less variety  of  changes,  in  which  the 
gases  already  described  bear  no  unimport- 
ant parts— reducing  and  oxidising;  and 
these  changes,  or  the  effect  of  heat,  may 
result  in  a  renewed  evolution  of  ammo> 
nia  to  the  atmosphere. 

Under  such  circumstances  occasionally 
the  ammonia,  instead  of  escaping  freely 
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,  ., ,  .„, Ids  to  Bottc«r,  lbs  ln- 

spuk  pu«d  throDEh  mold  ^r  e1t«  Dltiog«n 

uroiide  ud  oioiw,  bat  Id  ah  »li  Blv«r  -•=—  • 

CAinn.  nnitr.  (isrs),  UI.    DaobUoi  lilii 
dlKbkrge*  of  oatanil  eluctricKi. 
*  Complea  Reodiu,  lixrlli.,  ITOO. 

tDant.  Ch«m.  0«*.  Bet.,  fL,14M.,1«ll,  ud  Ludw. 
VenDch*.  But,,  itU.,  B». 
t  Complsa  R«Ddu,  lixi.,  ni. 
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into  the  air,  meeU  with  hydroohlorio  ivs 
ia  the  depth  of  voloaaoes,  and  oombining 
with  it  is  evolved  as  ohloride  of  ammoo- 
iam  {sal-ammoniac),  wfaioh  is  condensed 
OD  meeting  with  the  cooler  external  air. 
Thia  mineral  is  often  met  with  in  large 
quantity,  so  mnoh  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  of 
commercial  value.  Thns  during  the 
ernption  of  VeBaviDs  in  1794  great  quan- 
tities of  this  salt  were  evolved,  and  it 
was  qolleoted  by  the  peasantry  ;  and 
Hecla  in  184S  yielded  very  profitable 
sopplies  of  it.  In  the  vapours  of  the 
Soliatara,  at  Fuzzaoli,  it  is  also  met  with, 
and  it  is  found  mixed  with  sulphnr  and 
other  matters  in  the  crater  of  Vnloano, 
where  it  is  now  being  largely  collected,* 
and  in  considerable  quantity  at  Etna. 
Then  the  volcanoes  of  Kutsch^  and  Tur- 
fan,  in  Central  Asia,  afford  such  large 
supplies  that  it^has  been  a  very  valua- 
ble article  of  commeroe.f 

Prof.  Jndd  is  at  loss  to  explain  the 
prodnctioQ  of  those  large  qaantities  of 
sal-ammoniac,  unless  on  Daubeny's  sup- 
position that  nitrogen  nnder  the  infla- 
enoe  of  heat  is  unusually  active;  but  the 
matter  is  readily  acoounted  for  thus; — 
The  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  at  all  times  produces  ammonia, 
bat  especially  so  under  the  influence  of 
heat  (a  familiar  instance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ooal-gas).  That  a  sufficiency  of 
such  organic  matter  exists  in  the  rocks 
throagh  which  these  volcanoes  have  burst 
is  DDOoubted,  and  the  ammonia  evolved 
combines  with  avidity  with  the  hydro- 
ofaloric  aoidj  also  given  out  in  volcanic 
emanations. 

Qaite  lately  a  new  mineral  has  been 
discovered  in  crusting  the  recent  lava 
both  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  This  ia  a 
nitride  of  iron  named  " Siderazote"  by 
its  discoverer,  Silvestri,||  who  oonsidera  it 
is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonium 
chloride  bv  heat  in  the  presence  of  fer- 
ruginous lavas;  and  althongh  we  may 
not  qnite  accept  his  theory  that  the  am- 
monium chloride  is  formed  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  nitrogen  direct  from  the 
atmosphere  by  the  lava,  it  is  certain  that 


the  nitrogen  has  been  originally  drawn 
from  that  aonrce.  We  may  fitly  conclude 
thia  part  of  the  subject  with  the  mention 
of  the  native  sulphate  of  ammonium 
Matcagnine,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
every  constituent  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  atmosphere. 

nrrBOOEiT, 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  what  baa 
been  aaid  regarding  ammonia  will  apply 
to  nitrogen,  but  on  the  whole  the  latter 

its  free  state  appears  to  have  but  little 
influence  aa  a  geological  agent. 

SDLPHUBIC  AND  SULPUUUODB  A.CIDS. 

The  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  these 
acids  make  but  a  slight  effect  on  rocks 
when  compared  with  the  gases  already 
touched  npon.  That  they  are  not  alto- 
gether inert  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
but  both  their  absorption  and  re-evolu- 
tion are  of  a  local  nature,  being  chiefly 
apparent  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns  and  about  voloanio  regions.  Tbey 
may  be  "withdrawn  from  circulation 
as  sulphates  and  sulphides,  and  be  re- 
turned in  their  original  state,  or  decom- 
loaed    into    sulphur    or    sulphuretted 


posed    mtc 
hydrogen. 


*J.  W.  Jndd,  "On  Volcanoa,"  Qeol.  1 
ml.  U.,  p  IIS. 
t  BlKhoI,  op.c!'' 


'Tlw  OccDirence  of  illtrlds  of  Inm  amoDEUt  th«  Fn- 
oudIb  Prodncll  of  Etui,  ujd  111  Anifldil  PRpmntlon.'' 
Ondo  BIlTectrl,  OuctW,  C'him.  lul.,  t.,  SOI— IoT.  Pogs. 
Abo.,  cItII.,  UD— ITl. 
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TABIATIOira   OF    ATXOBPHEBIC  FBBSSttBE. 

These  cannot  but  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  certain  classes  of  geological 
phenomena.  The  emanations  of  sasea 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  influ- 
enced in  some  degree.  It  ia  well  known 
that  explosiona  in  coal-hiines  sometimes 
follow  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer, 
which  can  be  well  understood  on  compar- 
ing the  pressure  corresponding  to  differ- 
ent barometric  heights. 
Bvometei  M  IS  iDChn,   Atmoeptwric  pfetaim  U,I0  Ibe. 


It  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  atmospherio 
pressure  as  about  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  but  the  above  table  shows 
that  a  considerable  variation  makes  itself 
felt  within  the  barometrical  range.  This 
must  not  only  control  evolution  of  gases 
from  coal-aeams,  but  alao  exhalations 
from  open  grottoea  and  oaves,  mineral 
springs  both  thermal  and  otherwise,  and 
probably  from  intermittent  active  volca- 
noes, such  as  Stromboli,  where  the  peri- 
odical explosion  of  gases  is  an  important 
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SbflDOmenon.  With  regard  to  this  Mr. 
add  says  "  that  the  barometrioal  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  must  exercise  a 
powerfal  influence  on  such  a  series  of 
operations  as  are  seen  to  be  going  on 
within  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  few,  prob- 
ably^  would  be  bold  anough  to  deny." 
It  appears  "  that  the  more  violent  states 
of  activity  ....  coincide  with  the 
winter  seasons  and  stormy  weather,  and 
Its  periods  of  comparative  repose  occur 
during  the  calms  of  summer,  is  estab- 
lished not  only  by  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  mhabitantB,  but  .... 
by  the  actual  observations  of  many  com- 
petent authorities."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  during  stormy  and 
wintry  weather  the  barometer  is  mostly 
low,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  dur- 
ing summer  time  and  calms. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  similar  antag- 
onism between  outward  and  inward 
pressure  may  affect  the  working  of  many 
other  vents,  such  as  the  Solfatara  of 
Naples,  and  mud-volcanoes,  such  as  those 
of  Sicily,  Transylvania,  &c.;  and  that 
such  variations  may  have  no  inconsider- 
able results,  both  as  regards  the  chemical 
and  oosmical  effects  of  volcanic  action. 

And  now,  reviewing  the  precedicg 
notes,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  all-power- 
ful geological  agent  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is.  Without  its  aid  we  should 
know  never  a  stratified  formation.    The 


earth  would  simply  form  a  ball  of  truly 
primitive  rook,  resulting  from  the  cooling 
down  of  the  original  nebulous  mass  set 
apart  for  our  globe,  the  only  variation  in 
which  primeval  and  perennial  crust  being 
that  of  the  different  strata  of  higher 
specific  gravity  towards  thS  interior.  We 
shoald  have  no  coal,  no  metalliferous  de- 
posits, no  rivers  or  seas,  and  no  rain,— 
consequently  no  denudation  by  "Rfun 
and  Rivers,"— for  the  vapor  of  water 
Qould  not  ascend  into  empty  space.     We 

should  hare but,  last  and  worst  of  all, 

there  would  be  no  "  we."  Life  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  earth  wonid  finally 
degenerate  into  a 

-. — ^  pale-faced  moon.^ 

That  this  is  probably  her  ultimate  mission 
cannot  be  denied.  The  only  consolation 
is  that  owing  to  ber  larger  size,  and  there- 
fore slower  rate  of  cooliitg  than  the  moon, 
she  will  have  gone  through  a  somewhat 
more  extended  geolo^oal  course.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  intimate  connec- 
tion between  secular  cooling  and  with- 
drawal of  atmosphere,  for  the  cooler  the 
interior  the  smaller  will  be  the  return  of 
gaseous  elements  to  the  surfaces;  and 
probably  before  Saturn  and  Jnpiter  have 
cooled  down  to  a  habitable  temperature, 
the  senescent  earth  will  roll  through 
space— cold,  void  and  airless.  Sooner  or 
later  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 

"  to  thli  riTor  iiha  mnat  codm." 


MAXIMUM  STRESSES  IN  FRAMED  BRIDGES. 

Bt  pBor.  WH.  CAIN,  A.M.,  C.K 

Contiibiitad  to  Van  NonKiHn'i  MaBaeoci. 

II. 


51.  The  weights  just  found  are  in  ex- 
cess of  average  practice.  This  is  partly 
because  we  asaumed  an  engine  weighing 
84000  lbs.  on  drivers  in  space  of  twelve 
feet,  the  total  weight  of  engine  and 
tender,  covering  fifty  feet,  being  taken 
at  160000  lbs.,  whereas  a  common  speci- 
fication gives  the  live  load  as  60000  lbs. 
on  twelve  feet,  the  engine  and  tender 
weighing  130000  Iba.  The  oar  loads 
'  ordinarily  assumed  are  from  2000  to  2240 
lbs.  per  foot.  We  have  also  used  smaller 
unit  strains  than  oaual  for  some  bridge 


members.  Since  the  Ashtabula  accident 
it  was  proposed  to  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  assume  for  bridge  computations  a  live 
load  of  two  locomotives  and  tenders,  the 
locomotives  weighing  91200  lbs.  on  12^ 
wheel  base,  followed  by  cars  weighing 
2250  lbs.  per  foot  of  track. 

In  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company's 
"Album"  p.  22,  we  read;  "For  main 
lines  of  traffic,  it  is  not  considered  pru- 
dent to  assume  less  than  40  tons  in  a 
span  of  twelve  feet, — stringers  spanning 
over  12  feet  should  be  sufficiently  strong 
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to  carry  1^  tona  per  foot  for  each  addi- 
tional foot."  (The  2000  lbs.  ton  iameant.) 
CoQiidering  the  faot  that  eneines  are 
bnilt  with  as  weiging  100000  Im.  od  19 
feet,  it  Tould  seem  that,  for  roads  that 
use  saoh  engines,  the  live  load  assumed, 
art.  14,  is  certaioly  not  too  great.  For 
secondary  lioes  a  less  weight  might  be 
assumed,  if  the  road  is  to  oontioue 
*  secondary. 

Hr.  C.  Graham  Smith,  !□  a  paper  read  be- 
lore  the  Liverpool  EDrinering  Society,  of 
which  he  was  Piestdent,  June  20. 18TT,  and  re- 
published in  the  "  Engineering  News,"  Chica- 
go, SaVB: 

"Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  has  concIuslTelj 
proved,  in  hia  admirable  little  work  on  'Long 
Spaa  Railway  Bridges'  that  there  are  many 
circumstances,  such  as  badlj  maintained  per- 
manent way,  inclined  cylinders,  and  un- 
balani^ed  portions  of  the  mechanism  of  loco- 
motlTes,  together  with  great  weight  and  length 
of  engines,  combined  with  short  wheel  base, 
which  will  at  times  render  the  eflective  load  on 
one  axle  equivalent  to  thirty  tons    .... 

"  With  shallow  cross  girders,  OBCiilBtiDns  are 
set  up  by  htavy  continuous  trafSc  which  will 


above,  is  greater  than  usual  perhaps,  as 
it  is  not  generally  customary  to  find  the 
maximum  strain  in  the  chords  as  above. 
If  two  opposing  trains  meet  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  span  or  elsewhere  on  the  spaa, 
the  strains  induced  would  be  greater 
than  given  by  our  formnlie  if  the  center 
driving  wheels  of  the  two  locomotives 
are  less  than  60  feet  distant.  The  con- 
ditions, included  in  the  formula  for 
chords,  are  that  cars  may  precede  and 
follow  engines  fiO  feet  apart,  a  condition 
that  certainly  can  be  realized  in  practice. 
In  fact  the  end  panels  would  be  strained 
nearly  as  given  by  our  formula,  with 
engines  in  front  as  usual. 

The  maximum  chord  strains  thus  found 
will  however  be  more  rarely  felt  than 
the  max.  web  strains,  for  the  latter  are 
caused  by  every  passage  of*the  supposed 
train — engines  in  front — whilst  the  former 
are  only  felt  when  the  engines  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  train.  Let  ua  conceive  the 
whole    live    load    uniformly  distributed 

soon  shake  loose  rivets  and  holts  and  perhaps  i  over  the  bridge;  the  total  panel  weight 

the  connections  with  the  main  girders  ....  I  then  would  be   35666  lbs.,  which  substi- 
■•  Hernia  an  actual  example,  recorded  In  the  km    f„,  p  ^^  ^^     formula,  art.  39,  and 

before     mentioned      'Long     Span     Railway  |        ,      f  i.tt    x. 

Brideea.'    The  niatform  of  the  railwav  hridee  ■  ma^e  t.=o.      We  have, 


*c  =  ^(N-«)n=  10600  (N-n)« 


The  platform  of  the  r^way  bridge  ^ 
over  the  Regent's  Canal  was  constructea,  owing  1 
to  local  circumstances,  with  cross  girders  only  [  ^^ 
8  inches   deep   and    14    feet    6   inches  span,  i 

With  a  view  of  compensating  as  much  as  possi-  j       ^  •■*»,■  .i j 

ble  for  want  of  de^h.  lon^tudinal  stinS^  On  oomputmg  the  various  chord 
girders  18  inches  deep  were  placed  at  a  distance  strains  from  this  formula  and  comparing 
of  3  feet  8  inches  from  the  outer  edge  of  each  |  with  the  max.  strains  previously  found, 
rail;  each  ctom  girder  was  also  well  aecur^  ^^  g^jaji  fin^  that  we  must  add  10  per 
a.'"aSrbXr^'..t£in°dlS|r.;S-»t.  to-trak.  ma™,  two  end  p.neK 
15  tons  to  one  axle,  it  was  so  designed  that  the  i  9  per  cent,  for  next  two  panels  and  8 
iron  should  not  be  strained  more  than  4  tons  and  f  per  cent,  to  the  strains  in  panels 
per  square  inch,  completely  gave  away  in  four ;  ng^t  the  center,  in  order  that  the  strains 
yeart.    Mr  Baker  attributes  the  failure  to  the  ^^      f     ^  ^       j  ^^^  ^^^^  gjraina. 

employment  of  a  45  ton  engine,  the  wheel  base  I       „       .i.      ■     ^i     .  •      .         _■      j 

of  which  was  14  feet;  the  ends  consequently  ^o^  ^^^  ?'«"?«  tnisses  just  examined, 
overhung  very  much,  which  would  greatly  |  the  determination  of  max.  chord  strains 
assist  in  producing  oscillations  and  other  un- ,  jg  simple,  but  for  compound  trusses  with 
desiiabie  conaequences."  W^^  ^r  more  systema  of  triaogulation. 

Similar  facts  have  been  recorded  in  '  the  method  is  tedious  comparatively,  and 
this  country,  though  the  use  of  trucks  in  practice  it  would  be  best  to  aacertain 
causes  onr  locomotives  to  run  much  [  and  tabulate  for  various  spans  and  loads, 
steadier  than  English  ones.  The  nse  of '  the  percentages  to  add  to  the  strtuns  re- 
deep  girders  is  then  advisable,  and  50, suiting  from  the  load  regarded  as  i 
per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  live  load 
of  stringers  as  an  additional  precaution. 
Experience,  too  often  oostly  at  that,  can 
alone  decide  the  effect  of  As  impact, 
Ac,  caused  by  a  live  load.  Its  effect  is 
usually  included  by  adding  some  per 
cent,  of  the  live  load  to  the  total  load 
regarded  aa  static 
62.   The  weight  of  chords,  in  table 


formly  distributed. 

53.  Permiigible  Strains  per  Square 
Inch  in  Te7i»ion  and  Compression. — In 
Van  Nostraud's  Magazine  for  Nov.  1877, 
p.  459,  is  an  article  by  the  writer  on  this 
subject.  A  brief  summary  of  it  will  be 
given. 

Weyranch  (see  "  ConBtrnotionsof  Iron 
and  Steel,"  Chap.   XIII)  deduces  from 
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Wohler'a  experimenta,  by  Lannhardt's 
formala,  the  foUowiog  Ti^ae  for  the  aafe 
strain  in  MlognunB  per  aqaare  centimeter 
=b'  to  vhion  wrought  iron  ehonld  be 
Bubjeoted  in  tension. 

where  n=faotor  of  aafety,  6= — — «= 
■'  max.  B 

strain  that  piece  ever  beara 


maximum  strain  that  piece  ever  bears 
Impact,  vibration,  &c.,  snch  as  a  live 
load  causes  is  not  included;  and  I  as- 
sumed that  its  effect  varied  inversely 
with  d,  and  wrote  empirically,  for  the 
ea/e  »ft"«m  on  wrought  iron  ties  in  lit.  per 
square  inch, 

h=7600{l  +  d)      .     .     (7) 
Also,  the  safe  strain  on  wrortght  won 
columns  in  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

.-       >  "™°-.(l  +  9)  .    (S) 


44- 


^Q-44r 


where  c=:^tW  f"'  piUa"  with,^  ends, 
c=5yjj^  for  both  ends  hinged,  and  C= 
j^iiio  for  one  end ^ku,  the  other  hinged; 
/=length of pillarin inches;  (I=diameter 
in  direction  of  bending  in  inches,  and 
r=rBdiuB  of  gyration  of  oross  section 
about  neutral  axis  in  inches.    The  factor, 

-,  is  supposed  to  be  the  crippling 


m 


l+cl 

weight  of  the  column.  This  term  is 
found  not  to  be  constant  for  different 
forms  of  cross  section  as  "square  col- 
umn," "  Phoenix,"  "  American "  or 
"common"  column,*  It  would  be  pro- 
per then  to  replace  385U0  and  the  values 
given  above  or  found  experimentally  for 
c,  by  the  corresponding  terras  for  the 
particnlar  cross  section  as  found  from 
experiment. 

54.  The  above  formulse  cause  b  to 
diminish  for  web  members  more  rapidly 
towards  the  center  of  the  span  than 
Weyraucb's  formnlse  do.  As  impact  is 
more  hurtful  the  amftller  the  member  and 
as  the  weight  of  web  members  diminishes 
towards  the  center  of  the  span  this  ap- 
pears reasonable.'     Should    we    assume 


See  BHeiiutring  .Vou  (CbiUEO),  Jurnarj  SI,  ISIS,  lor 
pMKd  MHiauuli  In  Oordon'i  tonnnU. 


that  b  from  impact  alone  varied  with  the 
weight  of  the  web  member  of  a  bridge, 
the  result  would  be  somewhat  different 
from  the  above,  since  the  weight  of  web 
members  increases  pretty  regularly  from 
the  center  to  the  abutments,  whereas  d 
increases  most  rapidly  at  first. 

dS.   For  the   chords  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  put 

„_  _dead  load  of  bridge 
■"total  dead  and  live  load 
Thus  in  the  example  art.  42  for  chords 

e= 


S36000-f520000  358  " 
If  the  chord  strains  are  determined  by 
supposing  the  bridge  uniformly  loaded, 
then  d  is  correctly  determiDed  as  above. 
&6.  Since  the  striun  on  any  web  mem- 
ber ia  equal  to  the  shearing  force  on  that 
member  multiplied  by  sec  t, 

_  (min.  S)  see.  f_min.  _S 
"(max.  S)  sec.  i~max.  S' 
for  web  members. 

Then,  arts.  26  and  27,  and  table  art. 
2 1  we  get 


e= 


Shearing  Forces 

Panel 

B 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

316108 

77000 

3 

181840 

5&112 

3 

148960 

89886 

.27 

4 

117469 

19173 

.16 

5 

67864 

—  6880 

0 

58648 

—31320 

0 

As  given  in  the  table  art.  42. 

If  the  strains  on  the  web  members  are 
known,  tbey  may  be  used  in  place  of  tlie 
oorrespondmg  shearing  forces,  if  pre- 
ferred. 

57.  We  see  that  for  a  200' span  bridge 
weighing  31)6000  lbs.,  that  b,  for  tension, 
ia  varied  from  7500  lbs.  per  square  inch 
on  counters  and  middle  ties  to  10420  lbs. 
per  sqnare  inch  for  lower  chords.  Ex- 
tending the  formulte  now  to  other  spans, 
we  should  similarly  find  that  for  spans 
of  0,  100,  200,  300,  400  feet,  b  would 
vary  from  7600  lbs.  at  center  on  web  ties 
to  7600,  9400,  10400,  11800,  12200  re- 
spectively on  end  ties  or  lower  chords. 

When -J  =  10,   nearly  the   same  figures 
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Apply  to  posts.     Thus  eqs.  (7)  and  (8) 
giro  Dearlf  the  same  value  for  all  values 


58.  When  the  engine  comes  directly 
on  a  member,  the  eSeot  of  impact  is 
much  greater  than  for  the  web  members 
and  must  be  allowed  for  empirically; 
thus  we  have  aSded  60  per  cent  to 
stringers  and  floor  beam  loops,  the  latter 
becaase  of  their  small  size. 

For  the  floor  beams  we  have  supposed 
M  in  B=o  .-.  6=0  and  *=760O. 

For  wind  strtuna  values  of  b  of  1600 
-  for  ties  and  5000  for  struts  was  used  as 
the  conditions  assumed  are  so  rarely  ful- 
filled. It  maybe  remarked  that  nothing 
has  been  added  to  the  chords  for  wind 
strains,  though  its  effect  mnst  be  severe 
on  them,  oausing  inequality  of  strain — 
another  reason  why  the  chords  should  be 
computed  for  maximam  strains  as  in  art 
40. 

59.  The  above  formnln  (7)  and  (8) 
may  or  may  not  bear  the  onioial  test  of 
practice.  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
however  that  they  possess  ^reat  advan- 
tages in  properly  domparmg  different 
forms  of  trusses  of  the  same  span,  to 
which  use  they  will  be  put  in  what  fol- 
lows. Empirical  rules  m  ordinary  nse 
are  wanting  in  this;  they  do  not  reoog- 
mze  Wohler's  law — that  the  minimam 
strain  snffioient  for  rupture  deereatet  aa 
the  difference  between  the  extremes  of 
strain  to  whioh  the  piece  is  liable,  in- 

The  deduction  of  Launhardt  from 
Wohler's  experiments,  that  b  varies  with 
0  is  inolndea  in  the  formolfe  above;  and 
the  coefficient  of  6  was  changed  from  j 
as  given  by  Weyrauoh  to  1  to  allow 
empirically  for  impact. 

60.  Gerber  also  deduced  formalie  from 
Wohler's  experiments  including  60  per 
cent,  added  to  live  load  for  impact. 
Formula  (7)  above  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  values  tised  in  the  Maim  bridge 
by  Gerber,  though  for  (^=|  to  1  his 
formula  gives  much  larger  values  than 
«q.  7. 

When  0=1,  impact  is  supposed  null 
and  &=ie00O  lbs.  This  seems  suffi- 
ciently larger  tbouffh  Gerber  gives  in  bis 
Uainz  bridge  and  l^ter  formuin,  22760 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

01.  Tba  variable  factor  of  safety  for 


posts, 
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is  used  to  give  values  for 


a  200  feet  span  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  and  usage  of  American 
engineers. 

No  f ormulte  for  wood  is  given,  aa  no 
experiments  have  been  made  after  Woh- 
ler's manner  upon  it. 

62.  The  compression  members  in  the 
table    art.     42    wefe    supposed    hollow  . 
cylindrical  and  of  wrought  iron.    There- 
fore in  eq.  (8),  r=-V2.    The  end  upper 

chord  panels  were  regarded  as  "flat  at 
one  end,  hinged  at  the  other;"  the  other 

?anel  lengths  as  "  flat  at  both  ends." 
he  braces  were  regarded  as  "  hinged  at 
both  ends." 

The  panel  length  assumed  may  not  be 
the  most  economical.  It  ia  only  by  com- 
puting the  whole  weight  of  the  bridge 
for  dSferent  panel  lengths  that  the  pro- 

?er  panel  length    can    be  determined, 
he  most  economical  height  of  truss  will 
be  considered  later. 

63.  The  following  table  of  "  crippling 
weighta"  may  prove  a  convenience; 

{See  Table  on  foUoaing  page.) 

64.  Maximum  Chord  Strains  due  to 
any  numt)er  of  eqtuU  or  unequal  vseighte 
placed  at  fixed  diatanea  apart. 

Let  ui„u), . , . .  at  fixed  distances  apart 
be  placed  on  the  girder  AD,  of  span  L 
Let  R=u, -I- 10. -l-m=^to,  be  the  resultant 
of  w„  u, .  . .  m  position  and  magnitnde. 


Fig.  8a. 


[■ 

■r      »■         IK  I 


Call  £  the  distaooe  from  A  to  to,,  C= 
distance  from  v,  to  R,  a=distanoe  from 
A  to  the  cross  seotion  rehoie  moot,  mo- 
ment, at  the  load  moves  fonoard,  is  ra- 
^ired.    We  have  V/=R(/— a;— c). 

1/.  When  to,  and  w  are  on  eOher  aide 
of  B,  the  moment  at  B  is 

M=Va-H..(a-a;)=|R(l-^)-w,[ 
a+^to.-B)*     .    .     .    .     .     (8) 


VAN  nostrand's  bnoimbeeing  magazihb. 


Hollow  Ctlutdrical  CoLtiuss. 


Plat  Ends. 

One  end 
hinged. 

Botb  endB 
hinged. 

d 

88500 

88500 

8SS00 

•+T»a 

,  ,  2  !■ 

14-  1  '• 
^+8000  d* 

■+«^^ 

10 

37663 

87268 

36863 

5. 

11 

87462 

87008 

86535 

5.1 

la 

87306 

86786 

36184 

6.2 

18 

87106 

86447 

35810 

5.8 

14 

86698 

86139 

85414 

6.4 

16 

86667 

85814 

85000 

5.6 

16 

8M28 

85478 

34S67 

6.6 

17 

86177 

85117 

84117 

6.7 

18 

35914 

84747 

88658 

G.8 

19 

35640 

84365 

33177 

6.9 

20 

B5857 

88971 

82688 

6. 

21 

85064 

88666 

32190 

6  1 

22 

84761 

83152 

31684 

6.3 

23 

84451) 

82729 

81171 

63 

24 

84131 

82298 

30653 

6.4 

25 

83805 

31862 

80180 

6.5 

28 

38473 

81420 

29605 

6.6 

27 

88138 

80973 

89079 

6.7 

88 

82re7 

80528 

28661 

6.8 

82488 

80070 

28025 

6.9 

80 

82088 

29615 

27600 

7. 

81 

81726 

39159 

26977 

7.1 

82 

81368 

28703 

36468 

7.3 

88 

30998 

28246 

26943 

7.8 

84 

80631 

27791 

26488 

7.4 

85 

80262 

27337 

24928 

7.6 

36 

29891 

26885 

2443B 

7.9 

87 

29S20 

26486 

23936 

7.7 

88 

29147 

35990 

23450 

7.8 

8S 

28774 

25547 

22071 

7.9 

40 

26402 

25109 

32500 

8. 

When  Iw,— R  T-l>o,Mincrea8es  witha:> 

i.e.,  H  is  a  max.  for  z—a.-  (We  mtiBt 
not  oonsider  xxa,  Mnce  V  and  hence  M 

would  be  diminished).     If  (w,— Rt-1>o, 

M  increases  as  x  decreases,  which  moves 
w  up  to  B  at  last.  When  the  coefficient 
of  X  is  zero,  u,  or  to,  ma;  be  supposed  at 
B,  or  B  must  lie  between  them. 

2/.  £ut  M  may  be  a  max.  when  »  _ 
to  ths  left  of  B.     In  this  case  regard 
M,  +  w, = P  as  a  a  single  force. 

Call  c,=di8taDce  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  to,  and  w,  to  R,  i.e.,  from  P 
toR, 

and  a;=dietance  from  A  to  P. 

Then  the  above  equations  hold,  on 
simpljr  sabstituting  P  for  w,. 

Ah  before,  when  (p-R^)>o,   M  in. 


creases  with  x  and  is  a  max.  when  w,  in 
over  B,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  to 
the  right  of  it,  aa  the  equation  does  not 
now  include  this  supposition.  Thia  posi- 
tion of  the  load  then  gives  M  a  max. 

3/.  If,  however,  (p-R?J<o,  M  in- 
creases as  X  decreases,  whence  the  load  is 
moved  forward  so  that  w,  rests  upon  B. 

Neit,  calling  m,  +  w,  +  !C,=P„  c,= 
distance  from  P,  the  resultant  of  kp„m„w, 
in  position  and  magnitude  to  R,  and  x= 
distance  from  A  to  P;  eq.  (8)  holds  as 
before  on  substituting  P,  for  Vl^.  We 
proceed  as  before  to  ascertain  if  M  is  a 
maximum  when  B  is  between  u>,  and  w, 
and  BO  on  for  other  positions  of  the 
loads. 

65.  As  u„  u),  .  .  .  pass  off  the  span, 
the;  must  no  longer  be  included  in  the 
formulae  for  R,  c,  M,  eto.  For  a  framed 
truss,  a  is  the  distance  from  A  to  the 
apex  that  is  taken  as  the  cent«r  of  mo- 
ments for  the  opposite  chord  panel.  As 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  half  a 
truss,  the  maximum  strains  in  the  chords 
being  the  same  for  the  other  half  when 
the  load  moves  in  an  opposite  direction, 
VK  muit  not  take  (!>}  I. 

66.  Meample,  Consider  the  three 
trusses,  Figs.  5,  6  and  7,  to  be  of  400 
feet  span,  each  with  20  panels,  the  panel 
lengths  thus  being  20  feet  each.  Let 
five  equal  weights  to  (as  the  locomotive 
excesses,  art.  16,  88)  be  placed  on  the 
span  at  equal  or  uneqnal  distances  apart. 

Then  R=6w  and  in  eq.  (9), /ic,-R^) 


=w{] 


I,  which  is  positive  when  a< 


panels 


-=80  feet;  hence  ait.  64,  1,  to  find  the 

chord  strain  on  the  first  four 
from  the  abutment,  the  loads 
.  ,  mnst  extend  from  the  cen- 
ter of  moments  for  the  panel  considered 
(art  66)  towards  the   center.     For  the 

fifth  chord  panelU — j-1  is  negative,  so 

that  the  second  weigh*^  moves  np,  at 
least,  as  far  as  its  center  of  moments; 
then  proceeding  as  in  art.  ft4,  2;  P=2t», 

and  /p-R0=«,(2-^)  is  +,  so  long  as 

a<^=lGO  feet.  So  that  for  panels 
6,  6,  7,  8  (and  4  if  preferred),  the  seoond 
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weight  mnsC  be  sapposed  up  to  the  panel 
conddered,  to  ascertain  its  maximum 
chord  strain. 

Finally,  (« — ?)<''  %  a>160,  or  8 

panel  lengths.    Therefore  in  art.  64,  3, 

pnt  P,=3« .-.  /P,-Rp)=w(3-^)U  + 

when  a<— =240  feet. 

Hence  for  panels  9,  10,  (and  6  if  de- 
sired) the  middle  weight  is  placed  at 
their  center  of  momente. 

The  above  resalts  are  independent  of 
the  distances  apart  or  magnitude  of  the 
eqaal  weights.  It  is  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum moment  for  an  end  panel  is  when 
the  front  weight  reaches  to  it;  whilst 
the  mar.  moment  at  the  center  is  when 
the  middle  weight  is  at  the  center,  and 
for  intermediate  panels  the  loads  have 
intermediate  positions.  It  will  he  in- 
strnctive  for  the  reader  to  teat  the  above 
results,  by  assuming  varioae  positions  of 
the  loads  for  each  panel  in  turn. 

When  the  loads  are  nneqnal  the  appli- 
cation is  eqnalty  simple  and  direct. 

67.  Referring  to  eq.  (9),  and  regard- 
ing to,  as  the  resultant  of  all  the  weights 
to  the  left  of  B,  we  see  (as  was  remarked 
in  an.  64)  that  when  a  has  such  a  value 
that, 


w,— R7=o 


io,f-(a),  +  w,-t-  ...)a= 


Z- 


that  the  greatest  moment  eVer  ezperi- 
enoed  at  B  obtains;  and  we  see  from  the 
last  eq.  that  this  occurs  when  the  loads 
on  either  side  of  B  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
tegmenlt  into  which  it  divides  the  fpan. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  in  DuBoia, 
Graphical  Statics,  art.  73.  Though  this 
author  seems  to  regard  the  analytical 
treatment  of  a  given  recurring  system  of 
moving  loads  as  almost  impracticable, 
(see  his  Preface,  p.  xi.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  solution 
is  practical  and  aimple;  in  fact,  mncb 
more  so  than  the  one  by  the  graphical 
analysis. 

COMPOUKD  STSTSU. 

68.  As  the  span  increases,  the  panel 
lengths  become  too  long  for  economy, 
or  tiie  indination  of  the  web  diagonals. 
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for  usual  panel  lengths,  is  not  the  best 
for  economy,  for  the  trusses  previously 
figured.  Hence  the  use  of  compound 
^sterns  such  as  the  Whipple,  fig.  9,  the 
Trellis,  the  Post,  or  even  bridges  of 
"treble"  &c  "intersections,"  where  the 
ties  crosH  three  or  more  panels. 

69.  Web  Strains.— In  the  truss  fig.  9 
of  200  feet  span  and  28  ft.  high,  divided 
into  12  panels,  weights  as  before,  let  v>, 
placed  below  the  apices,  denote  the 
panel  dead  load;  p  placed  above  the 
apicea,  the  panel  car  load ;  and  E,  the 
locomotive  excess,  being  the  two  weights 
at  d  and  h  in  the  figures.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  any  weight  as  that  at  f  can 
travel  to  either  abutment  only  by  one 
web  system,  as  aBdD/HAJ  .  ■  .  . 
The  weight  at  e  must  follow  the  other 
system,  a  B  c  C  «  .  .  .  .  The  weights 
Inked  black  thus  travel  towards  either 
abntment  only  by  the  first  system,  the 
others  by  the  second. 

Now  if  the  second  engine  is  placed  SO 
back  of  the  first,  its  position  is  g ;  bat 
the  interposition  of  a  car  16|  feet  long, 
or  different  engine  and  tender  lengths 
would  locate  it  at  A.  As  the  object  is  to 
find  the  max.  strain  that  can  come  upon 
each  system  in  turn,  we  must  place  the 
second  locomotive  four  panel  lengths 
from  the  first,  so  that  it  will  bear  upon 
the  same  system  as  the  first.  This  posi- 
tion may  rarely  happen,  but  it  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  sections  of  the  web 
members,  especially  those  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  truss,  such  as  the  dotted 
"counters."  The  dotted  lines  B6  and 
L^  are  "  snapenders  "  like  those  in  Fig.  7 
and  similarly  strained  to  a  max.  of  4600O 
pounds. 

TO.  The  weight  at  I  may  be  taken  on 
either  or  both  of  the  partial  trusses  into 
which  we  shall  suppose  Fig.  9  divided. 
As  it  only  affects  V,  -^  (m-|-/»)=2555 
pounds  in  this  instance,  it  may  act  with 
a  different  system  from  that  taken,  with- 
out altering  the  sections  an  appreciable 
amount. 

I  With  vertical  end  posts  there  is  no 
uncertainty,  for  then  the  weight  at  I  can 
only  act  with  the  black  system,  as  a  tie 
extends  from  I  to  top  of  end  post,  the 
tie  from  k  being  also  carried  there. 

71.  If  we  oat  the  truss  through  be. 
tweeo  cC  and^&  as  in  Art.  7,  and  apply 
forces  at  the  ont  parts  equal  and  opposed 
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to  the  reeistftnces,  the  total  shearing 
force,  S,  ifl,  of  course,  V— 2w/  but  S  is 
the  sum  of  the  vertical  componeotB  on 
the  two  cut  ties,  and  without  knowing 
the  amount  carried  by  one  tie  we  are 
unable  to  estimate  it  on  the  other.  Henee 
this  general  method  must  first  be  applied 
to  one  partial  trusa  and  then  the  other 
independently.  Firat  take  the  partial 
truM  aBdD/Fh  .....  and  call  V  the 
leaction  at  a  due  to  the  load  on  this 
truss.  The  reasoning  of  arts.  12  and  27 
apply  here  in  finding  max.  and  min.  S. 
Call  -Sto  the  sum  of  the  tos  between  a 
and  foremost  locomotive  on  system 
taken;  then  having  found  V,  when  load, 
(engines  in  front)  extends  from  farthest 
abutment  we  have 
S='V—Sio.    Take  moments  about  m. 


Call  ;„  the  lever  arm  of  E, 

l^  the  lever  arm  of  the  resultant  of 
the  car  loads  j>, 
and  ni=:tbe  number  of  p'e  on  the  partial 
truss  considered.  Also  let  a  panel  length 
aaabhe  the  unit  of  length.  With  the 
loads  as  in  the  figure  I,=7,  t,=6,  m=S, 
We  have  as  before,  w=14000,  /.="^ 
and  E=eoOOO. 

.-.  S=42000  +  6000.(,  +  m.l390.f,— 2w>. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  proceed  for  the 

other  partial  truss,  finding  the  e^juation, 

72.  The  results  are  entered  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Note,  from  the  figure, 
that  as  the  live  load  moves  two  panels  to 
the  right,  j.  diminishes  by  2,  /,  by  1,  and 
m  by  1.  The  table  is  thus  very  quickly 
formed.  The  max.  shearing  force  on 
aB  +  21610B  lbs.,  found  by  supposing  the 
whole  bridge  loaded  as  in  art.  21.    Thus 

V=S=H(w+i')  +  9iX^=216108. 
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Partial  Trdss  aBdV/F  . 


Ce,  Ct 

eE,  ffE 
jG,  tO 


42000 -}-5000 . 1, +nj.  1890.  (,- rw= 


4200(H-5000.'; 
42000+5000.) 
42000-1-5000.! 
420004-2500. J 
4200O-f-2S00. 


!.lS90.S-0 
1.1390.4-14000 

J.  laOO.  3-38000 

i.  1890.3-42000 

1390    -5600(r 


Paktiai,  Trues  aBcCeE .  . . 

85000+5000. (,-|-m.l890I,-rw 


0.8-1-5. 1890. 6-0 
0.6-H-1390.5-14000 
0.4-1-3.1890.4-28000 
0.3-1-3.1390.3-42000 
n.2-f    1890.2-66000 


97750 
61340 
27510 


116700 

78800 
43680 


73.  Be  careful  to  note  when  one  loco- 
motive leaves  the  bridge  and  modify  the 
formula  correspondingly.  S  sec  i  gives 
the  strain  on  the  ties  as  before,  sec  t= 

-^1.653  except  for  Be/  its  value  for 

■^  =  1.165.     The  values 


28" 
that  tie  being 


of  S  above  are  the  actual  str^s  on  the 
vertical  posts  opposite  them.  If  those 
posts  were  inclined  as  in  the  "  trellis " 
bridge  (in  which  the  posts  Dd,  F/,  Ao 
take  the  positions,  E>d,  Gf,  &o, ;  the  oor- 
responding  ties  /J),  AF,  &c.,  the  posL 
Itions/E,  AG,  &q.;  braoes  reaching  from 
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C  to  &  And  from  K  to  /),  we  multiply  S 
by  sec.  i  to  find  the  BtraiDS  on  them  u 
w«)l  as  the  ties  tb&t  »re  equally  inclined. 
In  the  trellis,  as  in  the  tnangular,  some 
web  members  near  the  center  take  ob- 
verse and  reverse  strains. 

>4.  It  is  implied  in  the  previous  com- 
pntations  that  the  reactions  at  thf  abnt- 
ments  of  each  partial  truss  are  to  be 
termined  by  the  simple  law  of  the  lever 
iiidej^detitly  of  the  other  partial  truss. 

C  n&M  the  counter  rods  have  Hale  or  nc 
etrezin  on  them  /'or  a  uni/ami  load  tkU 
assumption  may  be  uicorrect. 

To  prove  it:  take  the  extreme  case, 
that  the  main  ties  Mc,  Ce,  E^,  are  too 
long  to  be  in  action,  and  that  counters, 
from  c  to  E,  eG,  gl  are  taut  (maliciousor 
i^ontnC  persons  might  screw  up  the 
vounters  so  as  to  relieve  the  main  ties 
above  from  strain),  then  the  loads  c,  e 
and  ff  mast  inevitably  go  to  tn.  Now 
conceive  panel  cD  severed.  The  total 
shear  on  this  panel  (art.  71)  is, 


Bnt  since  the  shear  to  on  the  supposed 
rod  c  E  acts  up,  the  aotnal  shear  on  tie 
i  D  is  S+M=ie0500  lbs.;  lehereaa  toe 
shall  proportion  it  for  87750  Iba.skear  a> 
previot/tlyfound  ?  Similarly  for  other 
panels.  Practically,  the  counters  are 
loose  when  the  truss  is  first  set  np;  the 
main  ties  are  then  neoessarily  in  action; 
for  even  if  a  little  long  (-^  inch  say),  the 
roadway  sinks  the  apex  and  thus  brings 
them  into  action  (as  the  upper  chord 
apex  unks  too,  the  chord  at  this  apex  is 
thos  unequally  strained).  Now,  if  the 
GOnnt«ra  are  tightened,  part  of  the 
weisht  at  c,  «,  .  ,  .  wilt  go  to  tn,  from 
the  law  of  deoomposition  of  forces;  and 
the  greater  the  initial  strain  on  the  cmm- 
teri,  the  larger  the  weight  on  the  partial 
truss,  oBcCeE  .  .  .  that  is  transferred  to 
the  right  abutment.  The  counters  being 
of  maoh  lighter  section  than  the  maiu 
ties  will  stretch  more  and  thus  counteract 
this  tendency,  especially  on  the  partial 
truss  on  whiofa  the  locomotives  bear. 

95.  As  stated  then,  the  partial  trusses 
canjiot  act  independently  oscept  when 
the  counters  are  not  strained  for  a  uni* 
form  load.  If  they  have  a  slight  initial 
strain  on  them,  the  strains  may  be  in- 


creased  on  the  web  members  somewhat— 
an  additional  reason  for  snppoung  the 
second  locomotive  to  bear  upon  the  same 
system)  as  the  first,  aa  we  have  done.  It 
is  then  not  only  useless,  bnt  may  be 
prejndicial  to  put  counter  rods,  screwed 
taut,  in  panels  where  there  is  never  any 
reversion  of  strain,  as  from  c  to  E  etc. 
With  the  loads  assumed,  S  il — ,  (art.  IS) 
for  counters  d  F  and  _;'  II,  but  a  slightly 
greater  load  would  bring  them  into  ac- 
tion, hence  they  should  be  retained  and 
their  section  assumed,  say  at  2  sq.  in. 

76.  The  preceding  reasoning  applies  to 
all  compound  systems.  In  finding  S  for 
the  simple  systems,  as  figs.  5,  6,  7,  no 
assumption  was  made  as  to  the  abutment 
to  which  any  particular  weight  was 
transferred.  But  S  is  the  total  shear, 
and  for  figs.  6  and  6,  if  the  counter  car- 
ries any  strain  (as  explained  in  art,  74) 
the  shear  on  the  main  tie  or  brace  is  in- 
creased by  that  strain. 

In  the  triangular  truss,  fig.  7,  there  is 
DO  uncertainty  as  to  the  strains;  as  the 
same  piece,  where  necessary,  takes  ten- 
sion and  compression  both. 

77>  It  is  recommended  as  good  prac- 
tice, where  separate  counter  rods  are 
used,  "  to  put  a  light  load  on  the  bridge 
and  then  strap  the  counters  down  taut. 
They  should  not  remain  taut  under  full 
symmetrioal  loads,  but  should  be  tight 
enough  to  keep  quiet  under  unsymmetri- 
oal  loads;  a  medmm  that  can  be  struck." 
"  Practically  the  counter  ties  remain 
tight  if  adjusted  intelligently  and  are  not 
tampered  with."  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  "keeping  wooden  oonnterbraces  ' 
'recommended  by  Haupt.  As  any  deflec- 
tion of  a  truss  is  accompanied  by  an  in< 
creased  length  of  main  ties,  and  a  short- 
ening of  the  oounter  diagonals,  if  the 
counters  are  strapped  down  when  there 
is  a  iight  load  on  the  bridge,  for  a  full 
symmetrical  load  they  will  be  loose;  for 
a  dead  load  only,  they  will  be  tight. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

(Remark.  The  whole  of  the  rear- 
most loc  exoesB  was  supposed  to  bear 
at  one  apex  only,  thus  giving  slightly 
larger  strains  than  the  true  ones,  to  allow 
somewhat  for  improperly  adjusted  coun- 
ters.) 

78.  Chord  Strains, — Suppose  the  truss 
loaded  at  each  lower  apex  with  {w+p) 
=w'  (the  weights  below  the  fig.  can  now 
be  taken  for  w')  and  of  the  two  weights 
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30,000  lbs.  each,  either  3  panels  (50  ft.) 
apart,  or  a  greater  diBtanc«,  if  the  chord 
Hiraine  are  thereby  increased. 

Ae  before,  ve  assume  that  each  partial 
truss  acts  independently  of  the  other; 
find  the  strains  on  any  chord  pieoe  as 
CD,  dne  to  each  partial  truss  and  add 
them  for  the  total  strain  on  that  mem- 
ber. If  it  Is  simpler,  the  reader  may 
draw  the  two  partial  trnsses  separately 
to  estimate  tbe  effect  of  each. 

19.  The  Locomotive  Exce3»,'E.=60fi00 
lbs.,  is  made  ap  of  the  two  weights, 
30,000  lbs.  each.  For  convenience  call 
the  foremost  P,  the  rearmost,  F'. 

Now  the  chords  may  receive  their 
maximum  strains  when  P  and  P'  act  in 
the  same  system,  4  panels  apart;  or  in 
different  systems,  3  panels  apart.  The 
principles  of  art.  34  are  of  some  assiat- 
ance,  but  we  can  only  determine  by 
actual  trial,  for  each  chord  panel  in  turn, 
the  proper  relative  position  of  P  and  P' 
that  give  the  max.  strains  for  that  panel. 
Hence  I  have  estimated  the  effect  of  F 
and  F'  separately,  and  have  taken  those 
positions  of  F  and  F',  either  3  or  4  pan- 
els apart,  that  gave  the  gi^eatest  str^ne 
for  each  chord  panel.  The  height  of 
truss  was  taken  as  before  at  28  ft.  Tbe 
results  are  as  follow: 


Piece. 

Pat 

Pat 

Sln^ns. 

P,  4  panels 
fromF. 

Ibe. 

Jbs. 

ft 

28374 

cd 

i 

47619 

47610 

d4)  01 BC 

d 

essoo 

casoo 

d 

« 

/flOrDE 

84821 

74110 

f 

i 

87798 

71433 

f 

i 

87798 

7H88 

Thus  for  cd,  de  and  BC,  tbe  weights 
are  4  panels  apart,  for  the  others  3. 
Note  again,  that  for  some  panels  P  is  ad' 
jacent,  and  for  others  a  panel  distance 
from,  the  panel  considered.  It  will  be 
noticed  above  that  for  panels  near  the 
centre  the  strains  are  considerably  great- 
er when  F  and  F'  are  3  panels  apart, 
than  when  tbey  are  4  panels  apart. 

80.  To  illnstrate  the  method  of  com- 
putation,   call    a  panel  fen^(A=a6=l 
the  height  of  the  truss  is  then  2B-t-^= 
f^.    With  P  at  c,  its  reaction  at  a  is  ^ 
P,    It  de'iA  cut,  rotation  about  C  would 


occur.    The  moment  about  C  is  f|  P.  2 

SOOOO,  Next  suppose  F  at  d,  the  re- 
action is  }  P.  If  deiB  cut,  I>  is  the  point 
of  rotation,  and  tbe  moment  is  thus  |  F 

=67600. 

Now  when  F  is  at  c,  conceive  F'  at^y 
its  reaction  is  y*^  F ;  and  with  D  as  a  cen- 
ter of  moments  for  de  ciit  tbe  moment= 
^\  F  3=52500.     (It  is  needless  to  coosid- 

F'  at  g,  in  this  case,  as  V  is  less,  also 
the  point  of  rotation,  for  de  out,  being 
C,  for  the  truss  gEel'  .  .  .,  tbe  lever 

m  is  less  too). 

Next  with  P  at^d,letP'  beat?  .-.  V= 
i  P.  Then  for  de  cut,  the  moment  about 
C  is  i  P.  2=30000. 

Lastly  with  F  at  d,  conceive  P'  at  A  .*. 
V=-^  P.     For  de  cut,  D  is  the  point  of 

rotation  for  truss  A  F/D hence 

the  moment  is  A  P.  3=37500. 
tne  n 


Collect  now  tne  moments  for  the  piece 


de. 


Rece. 

Pat 

Moment 

p.« 

Moment 

Total. 

de 
de 
de 

d 
d 

50000 
87500 
67500 

/ 

62500 
SOOOO 

87500 

102500 
97600 
105000 

With  P  at  rf  and  F'  at  h,  the  actual 
moment  is  ereatest.  Divide  it  (105000) 
by  the  heignt  of  truss  |^  and  we  get  the 
strain  in  (f«=62500  lbs. 

61.  We  see  how  much  simpler  the 
treatment  of  the  simple  systems  is  than 
the  compound;  still,  if  we  desire  to  know 
the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  the  compound 
systems,  extra  work  is  unavoidable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  when  F'  passes 
to  the  right  of  all  the  counters  none  of 
its  weight  can  be  transferred  to  a.-  true, 
but  with  the  uniform  load  in  addition  on 
the  bridge,  the  law  of  the  lever  holds 
for  each  partial  truss,  since  counters  are 
designed  in  those  panels  Irhere  loads 
have  to  be  transferred  to  the  farthest 
abutment  and  the  effe<^t  nvat  be  the  same 
in  the  Jinal  mtmmation  whether  the  two 
engines  and  the  vnijorm  load  are  treated 
Bqtarately  or  conjointly. 

82.  For  the  uniform  load,  k'=w+p= 
14OOO-|-]6666  =  30666  per  panel;  as  be- 
fore we  assume  that  tne  partial  trusses 
act  Independently  and  afterwards  com- 
bine their  effects  for  the  same  chord 
panel. 
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Thus  to  find  the  stnun  on  BC  due  to 
the  biaok  weights:  V=j6w',  with  dan 
a  center  of  moments, 
(Stnun  on  BC) x rfD= V xarf-w' xTd 
Similarly  for  the  other  partial  tmsg, 
ooDOeive  he.  Be  and  BC  out  and  take  the 
iDterseotion  of  the  firat  two,  a,  as  a  cen- 
ter of  moments  (art.  36).  The  reaction 
at  aifl  V'=Jto' 

.-.  (Str.onBC)xO^=V'x^ 
The  ntm  of  the  strains  on  BC  thus 


found,  added  to  that  fonnd  for  the  loco- 
motive excesf,  gives  the  total  strain  on 
BC  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
on  de. 

63.  The  following  is  a  more  conven- 
ient method.  The  reaction  at  a  due  to 
the  black  weights  is  3to';  hence  (art.  7), 
the  gheara  on  bA,  dB,  /D  are  3w',  2w', 
w',  respectively  as  is  marked,  on  the  half 
truss  with  vertical  end-posts.  Fig,  10. 
The  shearing  forces  on  the  ties  of  the 
other  paiti^   truss    are  as  marked  on 


Fig. 


^^  r'f 


them  2jw',  Ijio',  510'.  In  fact  ^  of  the  1 
vs'  at  g  (Fig.  9)  goes  to  either  abutment 
.  (if  the  counters  do  not  act).  At  E  the 
pnll  on  the  tie  fr  E  is  decomposed  into ! 
\te'  acting  down  the  post  Ee  and  I 
its'  tan.  t,  compressing  EF,  (t=^  Ee). 

At  e,  the  ^'  +  v}'{ate)  acting  verti- 
cally, is  decomposed  in  the  directions 
Ce  and  ef,  thus  giving  the  strain  on 
«/'=l^tan.  ».  The  shearing  foroe  on  C« 
is  thns  1^'.  Hence  the  pull  on  Ce  at  C 
gives  l^ifftsn.  t,  strain  on  CD,  and  Iju' 
strain  on  post  Cc;  and  so  on  for  all  the 
weights,  except  that  the  pull  on  Ab, 
caases  a  strain  on  AB  of  3  »'  tan.  aAb 
=|w'tan.  t.  Pnt  aA*=i\.  The  total 
strain  on  AB=  (| -|- 2i)u''  tan.  t=3ui'tan. 
t,  +  2iw'  tan.  i.  • 

Strain  on  BC= strain  on  AB  +  2w' tan.  t. 
Strain  on  CD=strain  onBC-Hiu)'tan.i. 


&o., 


dtc. 


Similarly, 
Btraiii  in  dc=3w'  tan,  i\=:fu>'  tan.  i. 
strain  in  c(f=8traiD  in  &c -f  2^'tan.i,  iJtc. 
Hence  the  rule. 

Multiply  the  shear  on  each  inclined 
web  piece  hy  the  tangent  of  itt  inclinatioji 
to  the  verticai.  The  mmmatian  of  these 
products  from  the  abutment  to  any  chord 
piece  gives  Us  total  strains. 

If  the  chord  strain  at  center  agrees 
with  that  fonnd  by  momenta  the  whole 


work  is  correct.    This  method  can  be 
applied  to  any  tmss. 

83,  Now  by  the  prinoiple  of  moments, 
the  expressions  for  the  strains  in  BC, 
UD  .  . . ,  (x2  . , .  are  the  same  for  Figs. 
9  and  10.  In  fact  the  same  method  may 
be  applie*d  to  Fig,  9,  regarding  the  in- 
clination, &c,  at  the  ends,  and  the  above 
rule  deduced.  The  strwns  for  the  truss 
Fig,  9  are  entered  in  the  following  table. 
By  computation,  we  find,  tan.  i^l.l9; 
tan.  t,=.595.  

84.  The  total  strdn  on  ac  Fig.  flis  the 
same  as  for  Fiff.  7,  128669  lbs.  Since 
the  shear  on  (%  is  V-  *"'  ^^  ^"^  ^^^ 
strain  on  ao  due  to  uniform  load  ^w' 
tan.  i, =100364. 

From  table,  art.  79,  the  max.  strain 
due  to  E  is  28274  which  gives  128828 
lbs,  strain  on  ac  The  difference,  41  lbs., 
between  this  resnit  and  the  former  is 
due  to  carrying  tan.  i  to  two  decimal 
places  only. 


Piece. 

IncremehU. 

Strains, 

100354 

100854 

»u'  tan.  ii 
Iv  tan.  i 

JtforBC 

72984 

(M788 

fg  or  DE 

fiTorPG 

18346 

828480 
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Taking  momente  about  g  we  have 
Strain  in  FG=(V*-10O-5w.60)-^28 
=32esS0  Iba. 

The  Blight  difference  between  this  re- 
sult and  that  given  in  the  table,  ehows 
the  correoCness  of  the  work.    The  "in- 


crement "  cotunin  car 
the  bottom,  adding 


be  "  run  up  "  from 
-  tan.  1  each  time 


until  we  reach  ed. 

S5.  Combioing  these  results  with  those 
in  art.  TO  we  enter  tbem,  also  the  web 
strains  in  thefollowing  table: 


Piece. 

A. 

I 
1 

«. 

8tr^. 

e. 

6. 

Area. 

Length. 

No. 

k. 

Weight 

Totals. 

„ 

a" 

IbB. 

r.  Chord,  BO 

li4 

1.1 1 

381454 

M 

9050 

81.1 

l|!l 

4 

¥ 

6911 

CD 

I 

348585 

9370 

37.7 

8378 

DE 

1 

42.6 

9467 

1 

416338 

44.9 

9978 

PG 

"• 

' 

410228 

44.9 

PoBte.         aB 

'  'h 

251766 

36 

fS840 

47.15 

33.6 

80495 

g. 

78800 

17 

44O0 

17.9 

6683 

Dd 

01240 

ri 

16.3 

4838 

ft 

'■ 

3370 

G^ 

11340 

0 

8.76 

2 

1636 

42606 

Lower  Chord 

M 

1470889 

46000 

M 

0 

10i30 

7500 

141.78 
6.18 

2S 

Suspender  B& 

3888 

^t 

Bd 

^M 

151806 

IVi 

9370 

16.2 

C* 

■^ 

122876 

,17 

8780 

14 

8120 

.1 

95106 

0 

7500 

13.7 

7366 

1 

67885 

0 

7500 

9.04 

5343 

43733 

II 

7SO0 

5.7 

(W 

17611 

0 

7500 

2,86 

^; 

• 

3. 

" 

1160 

44806 

86,  The  value  of  6  for  the  chorda  is 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  truss  ex- 
amined, also  for  aB  and  dB.  From  the 
table  of  shearing  forces  (art.  Tli),  we 
find  tbp  following  values  for  6,  accord- 
ing to  the  priooi^cs  of  arts.  26,  27: 


Piece. 

Maximum  S. 

Minimum  S. 

e. 

aB 

816108 

770O0 

.86 

cB 

116700 

86000 

.3 

87750 

34110 

.26 

Co,  Ce 

78800 

18380 

.17 

Dd,Df 

01240 

910 

0 

E».St, 

73880 

11340 

0 

The  black  weights  were  regarded  as 
acting  on  the  same  partial  trass.  Min. 
S  on  cB  is  then  due  to  dead  load  only, 
and  is  3B0OO  lbs.=2jM.  Min,  S  on  dB 
is  the  same  as  for  Lj  when  front  engine 
ii  at  /  (art.  72),  Similarly  min,  S  on 
C'c,  Ce  is  the  same  as  for  kK,  Ki  when 
"front  engine    is  at  k."     The   dotted 


counters  and  hence  the  posts  ¥/  Off 
sustiun  no  strain  fty>m  a  uniform  load. 
Hence  for  them  6=0.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  the  same  panel  6,  and  hence  b 
is  less  for  the  "oompound"  than  for  the 
"  simple "  systems.  In  the  foregoine 
table  the  posts  were  regarded,  as  "  hinged 
at  one  end." 
87.  The  following  is  the 

Bill  of  Materials. 
Whipple  Trues— aoo*  span— 38'  high. 
Iba. 

Posts 43606 

Upper  chord 44718 

30  p.  c.  for  caslings.  &c 17444 

Ties,  counters  an  a  suspenders.  . .  44306 

Lower  chord. 81496 

16  p.  c.  on  two  last,  for  bolts,  Ac.  11370 

Floor  beam  loops 5000 

Lateral  bracing 11400 

Floor  beams  (iron) 24500 

Iron  stringers  60000 

Kails,  cross  ties,  &c 33300 

Total  weight  of  bridge 825934 

Aaaumed  weight 336000 

Assumed  weight  too  great  by lOOW 
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The  weight  of  this  Whipple  truss 
(325934)  is  thna  3915  lbs.  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  Triaogular  Truss  (.'i29849) 
kllowiog  i'  as  the  least  thickness  of 
metal.      If,     however,    as    seems    more 

{»ft>per,  the  vertical  posts  of  the  triangu- 
ar  tmss  that  only  sastain  2500  lbs.  dead 
load,  be  given'  a  thiokness  of  ^  inch, 
their  section  will  be  4.6  square  inch ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  triangular  tmsa  is  re- 
duced 4200  lbs.  making  it  the  lightest  of 
the  two.  The  weight  of  flooring,  rails, 
loops,  lateral  bracing,  etc.,  was  aasamed 
the  same  in  both  trusses.  See  art. 
108  for  a  further  comparison. 

88.  The  Quadrangalar  Truss  however, 
is  more  bnilt  thKn  any  other  in  this 
country,  on  accoont  of  its  economy  in 
first  oost,  the  square  j'ointa  being  more 
easily  and  accurately  machined  than 
others;  the  posts  too  are  vertical,  thna 
ensuring  less  flexure  under  their  own 
weight  than  inclined  posts,  and  with  cer- 
tain details  they  can  be  made  "  flat  at 
both  ends,"  bearing  against  the  upper 
chord  and  the  upper  flange  of  the  floor 
beam. 

It  is  erident  from  what  precedes  that 
"  compound  systems  "  reqnire  greater 
accaracy  in  filling  than  simple  systems; 
and  where  counter  ■  rods  are  used,  they 
shonld  be  properly  tightened  and  often 
inspected,  or  grave  consequences  may 
ensue.  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  systems  used,  the 
more  care  is  required  to  make  the  actual 
strains  anve  with  the  commuted;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  each  partial  system 
to  act  independently  of  every  other. 
The  investigation  of  tne  maximum  chord 
strains  is  more  troublesome  the  greater 
the  number  of  partial  systems  used. 
Many  of  the  largest  spans  built  or  being 
built  in  this  country,  varying  from  300 
to  520  feet  in  length,  are  "  double  inter- 
section," although  treble  and  quadruple 
intersections  are  by  no  meana  unknown. 

In  latticed  bridges  where  the  diago- 
nals are  connected  at  their  intersections. 
the  strains  are  perfectly  indeterminate, 
It  would  certainly  then  seem  advisable 
to  use  those  patterns  of  web  in  which 
the  struns  go  where  they  are  computed 
logo. 

The  weights  computed  above  are,  so 
far  as  I  know,  above  average.  Are  they 
too  great  for  a  first-class  road  ?  The 
effects  of  high  speed,  with  snow,  great 


cold  and  side  wind  {for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  chords),  ill  fittmgs 
and  perhaps  some  counters  unadjusted 
should  be  considered  conjointly  with  the 
statical  loads  in  answering  this  (jaestion. 

89.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  live  load 
uni formerly  distributed,  and  ascertain 
what  percentages  are  necessary  to  add 
to  the  chord  strains  induced  to  equal 
the  mateimttm  chord  strains  (see  art.  52). 

The  uniform  live  and  dead  load  per 
panel  is  now  (168000  +  200000  +  60000) 
-^12=35668  lbs.  which  causes  the  fol- 
lowing strains  in  the  chords  (see  art.  84 
for  method  of  ascertaining  strains): 

BC=2S4654,  EF=381880 
CD=318317,  FG=S8ie80 
DE= 360759, 

whence  comparing  with  the  maximum 
strains  given  in  the  table,  we  find  that 
for  BG  and  CD,  we  must  add  10  p.  c, 
for  DE,  9(  and  for  £F  and  FG,  9  p.  c. 
to  strains  just  found  to  get  the  corre- 
sponding maximum  strains.  The  per- 
centages are  greater,  except  for  end 
panels,  than  for  the  simple  systems  (see 
art.  53) ;  hence  a  comparison  of  weights 
based  OD  the  same  percentage,  is  favora- 
ble to  the  compound  system,  aa  drawn 
in  Fig.  9,  at  least 

90.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  strains 
in  the  chords  are  greatest  where  the  shear- 
ing force  issero. 

This  is  evident  from  the  reasoning  in 
art.  83 :  for  as  the  increment  of  strain  is, 
the  shear  on  the  lie  x  tan  i;  where  the 
shear  on  the  tie  la  zero,  the  chord  strain 
is  a  maximum.  Thus,  in  Fig.  10,  since 
s=o  on  tie  FA,  there  is  no  increment  of 
strain  to  add  to  the  strain  on  EF,  at  F. 
At  E,  ^  ur  tan  i  is  added  to  the  strain  on 
DE  etc.  We  see  then,  that  EG  is  more 
strained  than  any  other  part  of  the  up- 
per chord. 

Similarly  for  irregular  loading. 

The  above  result^  is  true,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  panels,  hence  for  an 
indefinitely  great  number,  as  we  may 
suppose  a  solid  beam  made  up  of. 

This  result  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  art.  64,  where  the  object 
was  to  find  that  position  of  the  load  for 
which  a  particular  chord  piece  would  be 
strained  moat. 

91.  Let  us  now  estimate  the  Whipple 
as  a  deck  briilge  with  leaning  end  ties^ 
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trasses  14'  apart  from  centre  to  centre. . 
Thus  in  Fig.  9  extend  the  upper  chord  i 
to  the  abutments  at  A  and  M,  discard  | 
Be  oB  and  ab;  draw  the  ties  bA,  cA  and ; 
the  post  B^  (similarly  at  the  other  abut- . 
ment)  dnd  conceive  the  load  on  the  up- 1 
per  chord.  The  chord  strains  are  the  I 
same  as  for  the  throngh  bridge,  Fig.  10; , 
the  maximum  shear  on  the  ties  is  the; 
same  as  before,  but  the  maximum  strain 
on  a  post  now  is  when  the  front  engine 
is  directly  over  that  post,  or  two  panels  { 


nearer  the  abutment  than  before,  thus 
increasing  the  strains  on  the  post  orer 
those  formerly  obtained.  On  this  ao- 
count  0  is  not  the  same  for  the  posts  as 
before.  The  results  are  entered  in  the 
following  abridged  table  of  weights, 
from  whioh  the  Bill  of  Materials  is  made 
out  as  before.  To  avoid  mistake  in  de- 
termining "  min.  B,"  the  partial  trossea 
may  be  drawn  separately,  when  the 
principles  of  art.  27  apply  directly: 


Piece. 

a 

I 
d 

a. 

Str^. 

"■ 

b. 

Area. 

Length. 

- 

k. 

Wright 

Totals. 

TJ.  Chord.  SB 
BQ 

1^ 
13 

10 

10 

38 
84 

'■ 

1 
ft 

193S8e 
1868500 

iinooo 

110700 

87750 
78800 

eiaio 

49000 

.89 

.3 
.3 
,25 

■V 

0 

.89 

.8 
.8 

9370 

C840 
5840 
5810 
4400 
3750 
8750 

10430 

9760 

9750 

20.1 
300.5 

235 
20. 
17.4 
17.9 

16.8 

139.2 

16.4 

18.6 

88 

H« 

83.6 
48.5 

480 

4 

ii 

lbs. 
4467 
44556 

49023 

Posts,          Bb 
Oe 

a 

8773 
7466 
6496 
6983 
0086 
2396 

87799 

Lower  Chord 

j 1848987 

4 

28711 

28711 

Ties,           AS 

A« 

Other  ties  (bb 

before) 

IBMOtt 
181335 

' 

7188 
10788 

35954 

58870 

Bill  of  Materials. 
Whipple  TniBB  (Deck)— 200*  span— 38'  deep. 
IhB. 

Upper  chord  and  posts 86822 

30  p.  c.  for  castings,  Ac 17304 

Ties  and  lower  chord 83581 

15  p.  C.  for  bolls.  Ac 12387 

Lateral  tie  rods  and  struts. ... .    11400   - 

13  floor  beams,  34"  deep 23S30 

Iron  stringers.  26"  deep. 60000 

Rails,  cross  ties,  Ac 88300 

Total  weight 836384 

Assumed  weight 889000 

9616 

MINIMUM    MATEEIAL. 

92.  The  most  economical  inclination 
of  the  web  ties,  irrespective  of  the  rest 
of  the  bridge,  is  easily  found  to  be  45°. 
Thns  call  x  the  height  of  truss,  d  the 
horizontal  distance  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  tie,  t  its  inclination  to  the 
vertical,  and  a  the  shearing  force  on  it. 
The  strain  on  the  tie  is  thus  s  sec.  i;  the 
cross  section  t  sec  i-i-b,  and  as  its 
length  is  y'^TjI^its  volume,  is  since  sec 


-^l 


b      a! 


which  is  a  minimum  for  x=d,  or  when 
i=45°:  t,  c,  the  material  in  Che  web  ties 
is  a  minimum  when  they  are  inclined  45° 
to  the  vertical. 

93,  The  same  would  be  true  for  the 
web  struts,  if  b  was  assumed  constant 
for  them,  but  b  =  the  strain  par  square 
inch  allowed,  diminishes  with  the  length 
of  the  strut,  and  the  above  simple  rela- 
tion does  not  hold.  The  general  law  of 
maxima  and  minima  is  this:  that  any 
function  of  a  single  variable  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum  for  those  values  of 
the  variable  derived  by  placing  the  first 
differential  coefficient  of  the  function 
equal  to  zero.  Thus,  v=  a  maximitm  or 
a  minimum  in  the  eq.  above  when 
dv    Sa:'— (f— a!* 

E= — ; — =°  •••"=" 

It  is  evident  that  x=^d  gives  a  min. 
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T  •  :. ,.        .      .     tPw     ad*  . 

It  18  proved  by  noting  that  -^  =  — ^   is 

podtive;  for  as  the  second  differential  is 

[±1  the  function  is  \  ^Z^^l  I   for  that 
'-    -^  (a  max.  ) 

valne  of  the  variable. 

94.  Having  given  for  a  trnas  vith 
parallel  chorda,  the  span,  loads,  panel 
lengths,  paUern,  details,  and  formula /or 
"  b  " — the  unit  Htrains  required  the  moBt 
economical  height  of  truss  ?  Denote 
the  weight  of  the  material  that  varies 
with  the  height  of  the  truss  (since  it  is  a 
fanctioD  of  A),  by  F  (A).  This  material 
is  SDch  as  given  in  preceding  tables,  as 
computed  from  the  strains  on  web  and 
chords.  The  castings,  both  etc.,  trans- 
ven>e  bracing,  flooring  system,  pina  and 
loopa,  do  not  vary  perceptibly  with  A, 
hence  F  (A)=  weignt  of  material  com- 
puted on  obord  and  web  strains  only; 
which  is  easily  selected  from  the  table  of 
weights.  Now,  if  F  (A)  is  a  minimnm 
we  must  have 


'IVA_ 
dh  ~ 


F{A-t-AA)-FA 
u— 1 i-^ = 

aA 


■  (10) 

95.  Denote  the  weight  of  upper  and 

lower  obords,   that  varies   with  A,  by 

Fig.  11. 


Wc  ;  ^so  denote  the  variable  part  of 
the  weight  of  a  veb  member  by  u,  its 
inclination  to  the  vertical  by  i  and  its 
length  by  I. 

Now  change  the  height  of  the  truss 
(see  Fig.  11)  to  A-i-  ^A  and  call  the  new 
value  ol  l,l-\-Al. 

96.  As  by  assumption,  the  panel 
lengths  remain  the  same  as  well  aa  the 
diameter  of  the  upper  chord,  the  struns 
in,  and  hence  the  weight  of,  the  chords 

are  now  j of  the  first,  A  and  A-K  aA 

A-f  A 
being     respectively     the     former    and 
present  lever  arms  of  the  chord  strains. 

.*.  Nea  weight  of  variable  material 
chords. 


h+£ih 

aA 
A-l- aA  ■ 


Wc 


(11) 


97.  If  S  denote  the  shear  on  the  web 
member,  whose  weight  ^the  part  that 
varies  with  A)  vras  to,  inolination  to 
vertical  i  and  length  /,  the  former  strain 

t  was  sec.  t=S  t-  and  hence  its  vol- 


ume  was  _ll(=Tr. 
b       *A 
The  new  volume  is  similarly, 
S(?-l-A?)' 
*'{A-1-aA) 
in  which,  for  stmts  (see  art.  53) 
^_        38B0Q(l-<-0) 
1     I 


(-i4)('-^ 


and    b'  equals   the   aame   expression  on 
changing  i  to  (l-h  Al).     For  ties  t=b'= 

7500(1  +  e). 

Hence  the  new  weight  of  the  variable 
mateiHal  in  the  web  member=wXTa,iio 
of  new  to  old  volumes 

(i+i^iy     h      b 

=«*  i*--ATZA-y  ■  (12) 
Actually  dividing  bby  b';  for  stmts,  we 
get 

^- 


=i-i-Aa?. 

For  ties  this  ratio  is  1.     Hence  to 

avoid  complication,  simply  notice  that 

for  ties  the  fractional   term  k,  in  the 

value  of   ,,  for  struts  is  zero,  and  as  a 

consequence,  when  a  tie  is  considered, 
the  term  m  given  below  is  zero.     Now 

substitute  the  above  value  of  n  in  (12) 

and  reduce. 

The  first  term  of  the   2nd  member 
must  now  be  written, 

(f+  A  I)'       h 
"      P       A-fAA 

2A/a/-»-AaP— PaA 

=*''-^"' Ph  +  PAk 

So  that  the  new  weight  of  the  web  mem- 
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1"  +  "' Ph  +  PAh 

and  the  anm  of  these,  for  the  whole  web 
vB  indioate  bv  Sio'=2w+2f  &o. 
98.  Now,  F{A)=Wc  +  ^w 

F(A+  AA)=W'e  +  Sui' 

F{A+_A^  F{^  _  _  _Wc_ 

Ah  A+aA 


^        AA 
Kow  by  the  principlea  of  limits;  lim. 


— 7=008.  »',a8  aA  and  therefore  A^di- 

aA 

minUh  indefinitely. 

Eence    for    a    minimum    weight    of 
bridge, 

rfFA_-Wc      ^(2h  COB,  i-l 
dh~      A     ''"'^V        Ih 

+  coe.  ixUm.  k\=o 

The  Hm.  k  we  find  by  making  Al=o 
ID  the  valae  of  k.    Now  ainoe  cob.  1= 

— ,  the   above  becomes  on   multiplying 

throngb  by  A 

Wc  =  2i^^-l->r-p{Um.  k)  i\w 


Now, 
And 


{lim.  k)  1= 


-1=2  cos.'i— l=cos.2  1 


Or  putting  {lirit.k)  l=m,  and  reducing; 
.  (IS) 


whence  ve  find  tlie  following  simple  re- 
lation: 


W, 


2»>( 


..?(+Tr" 


■  (») 


.•.  When  the  tniss  has  the  most  economical 
height,  the  variable  weight  of  the  two 
ehordt  must  equal  the  sum  of  all  the  terms 
fotmd  by  muUiplying  the  variable  weight 


of  each  web  member  by  the  cosine  of  twice 
its  inclination  to  the  vertical  plus  a  term 
varying  with  the  ration  of  h  to  I  and  of  I 
to  d;  noting  that  for  ties,  or  posts  where 

b  is  taken  constant,  this  last  term  (-=■  m  \ 

becomes  zero. 

For  vertical  members,  t=o,  cos.  2  i=  1 
and  A=/. 

9il.  For  i<i5°,  cos.  2  <iB  +;  i=i5°, 
COS.  2  i=o;  i>4fi*,  cos.  2  »  is  — . 

The  above  resnlt  is  trae  for  any  pat- 
tern of  tmss  whatever  with  parallel 
chorda  in  which  the  strain  on  the  chorda 
varies  inversely  aa  the  heights  and  the 
ahear  on  any  web  member  is  not  altered 
by  a  change  of  height. 

The  result  then,  it  seems,  applies  to  alt 
usual  forms  of  trusses  with  parallel 
chords. 

100.  Let  us  draw  a  few  general  con- 
clusions from  onr  formula : 

1/.  The  depth  of  deck  bridges  with 
vertical  end  posts  shonld  be  leaa  than 
that  of  through  bridges  of  same  design, 
since  the  poats  are  heavier  and  thus  W  c 
must  be  greater  to  satisfy  eq.  14,  which 
requires  a  lower  truss.  With  no  end 
posts  for  the  deck  bridge,  if  the  web  is 
thereby  lighter  the  reverse  may  be  the 
case. 

2/.  The  greater  the  number  of  panels, 
the  heavier  the  web,  for  the  same  height, 
which  reqnires  s  lower  tmss  to  bring 
about  the  equality  of  eq.  14  (supposing 
Wc  for  the  same  height  to  be  the  same 
for  any  nnmber  of  panels,  which  depend 
npon  the  relative  unit  strains  of  upper 
and  lower  chords). 

3/.  Continuoaa  girders  should  have  a 
leas  depth  than  simple  girders,  since  for 
same  weight  of  web,  it  is  known  that 
Mc  is  less  than  for  a  simple  girder. 

4/.  Trusses  with  two  or  more  web  svs- 
tema  should  be  built  deeper  than  similar 
designs  with  one  web  Hystem,  since  cos. 
2  i  is  nearer  o  in  the  tirst  case,  hence 
Wc  should  be  less  and  the  trnaa  higher. 

101.  If  we  suppose  b  {=atrain  per 
square  inch)  constant  for  braces  as  well 
as  ties  m=:o  and  eq.  14  becomes 

Wb  =Sw  fioa.  2  » (15) 

In  Vau  Nostrand's  Magazine  for  Jan. 
16TT,  p.  42,  is  an  article  by  Emil  Adler, 
C.E.,  on  the  most  economical  depth  of 

S'rdera,  in  which  he  deduces  the  eqniva- 
Qt  of  eq.  15.    The  general  method  fol- 
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lowed  alxtve  in  founded  npon  that  of 
Mr.  Adler;  bat  it  will  be  fonod  that  the 
BoppositioD  that  b  ia  «onstaiit  will  not 
give  oorrect  resulta  in  practice,  hence  I 

fave  b  the  variable  value,  art.  97,  and 
nd  the  reeal^  to  agree  closely  with 
practice.  This  nhonld  be  bo,  since  the 
value  of  b  aBsumed  agrees  closely  with 
values  now  nsed  in  America. 

102.  If  all  the  web  members  are  in- 
clined 46°,  aa  in  the  Warren  girder  coe. 
2  i=o  .'.  Wc  =  o  or  the  height  of  the 
tmaa  is  « .  Hence  45°  is  not  the  most 
eeonomical  angle — on  the  supposition 
that  6  is  constant — for  this  truss.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  eq.  14  would  change 
this  conclusion,  which  is  different  from 
that  often  given  in  text  booke. 

103.  Ap^icaliona. — In  the  Triangular 
Through  Truss,  Fig.  7,  it  was  asBumed 
that  the  unit  strains  are  constant  for  all 
ntflmbers  but  the  three  braoea  in  the 
half  tmsB,  hence  m=o  except  for  braces 
1,  3,  5. 

From  the  table  art  42  we 
Weights  of  ohords=Wc  =  74,947 

"  vertical  meraberB=W,  =  14,1 
"  ties  and  oounter8=Wi  =  29,1 
"  3  braces =W| 


the  new  weights  of  chords  and  web  from 

eqB.  (11)  and  (12).  -^ 

Thus  in  eq.  (11)  making  ^A=  — 1,  we 

find  the  new  weight  of  the  chords  to  be, 

W'r=  7484';  14=77723. 
Similarly,   the  new   weight  of  vertical 
members  ia, 

W,  =  14336  1^=13624. 

From  eq.  (12)  making  -t7=1|  ve  get  th£ 

new  weight  of  ties  and  counters, 

W,  =  29580  (|i^)  .14=29000. 

And  from  the  same  eq.  (12)  we  find  the 
new  weight  of  braces  1,  3  and  5  to  be 

The  braces  were  assumed,  as  before,  of 
13-^'  diameter.  The  new  length  of  a 
brace  is81'.7;  hence 

29  and 


Now,  1 


I 


46,879 
c(M.2i=:.477;  and  for 


"  hinged  ends,"  &o,,  o-i= {-=  I  and, 

*  '  '    T      9000Vrf/  ' 

^=.738.    Hence  for  the  3  braces,  ni= 

2»(0OB.  2'2  +  -2rm)=468.79(.477-l-.73e) 

=S6,9B8 
Also 

Wt  COS.  22'=31280x.477=:Uft20 
For  the  vertical  members  cos.  22'=tl 

Now  gamming  the  resnlts,  we  should 
have  according  to  the  rule  of  art.  9B, 

Wc  =W»  +Wt  C0B.2»  +  Wb  (cos.2i^) 

But  the  numerical  values  give, 

We  =  74047<143S6  +  14110  +  ff6956 

=86404. 
104.  With  a  less  height  Wc  would  be 
larcor.     Let  na  then  try  A=27  ft. 
U  is  far  more  direct  now  to  compute 
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We  find,  COS.  2  »=.448. 
Apply    eq.    (14)    again   to    the    new 
weights : 
W'e  =77723  (13824  +  29000X.448 

+  44456(.448  +  ,706)  =  78]17 
The  truss  may  be  one  or  two-tenths  of  a 
foot  lower  there  for  economy.  The 
amount  saved  though  is  not  worth  the 
computing,  for  in  the  change  from  a 
height  01  28'  to  one  of  27'  the  amount 
saved  is  only  740  lbs.  as  we  find  from 
the  above. 

The  time  may  more  profitably  be 
spent  in  ascertaining  the  best  diameters 
of  compres»on  members  for  economy, 
regard  being  had  to  the  castings  and 
pins  at  the  same  dme. 

106.   For  the  Whipple  through  truss, 
Fig.  9,  we  get  from  the  table,  art.  85 
Wc  =  76208 
Tie  Bcxcos.  2  i=6064X. 477=2892 
(Other  ties  and  counters)  X  coa,  2t' 

=  38O00X— .174=— 6264 

.-.  2wt  COS.  2i=-3372  

Regard  b  as  constant  for  posts  F/,  ^ 

V  W,  =E*-)-Iy+G^=7l93 

Also  Wp  =Cc-fDd-fE«=17108 
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For  these  po8tB-^  =  34,  And  for  a  "one 

pin  end,"  e  ^  -^  ^and  Wp  {  cob.  2i 

+m)  =  in06  (l  +  ^  +  ^Jt)=-')4469 
For  the  brace  Ba,  we  have  as  before, 

Wb{c08.  ^i+{j)  m)=20t96(.477  +  .738) 

=24901 
*  Kow  from  art.  98  we  shoald  have  for 
economy 

Wc  =  2m  COS.  2i+Wv  +  Wp  (1  +m') 
+  Wb(co8.  2i+ 

whereas  we  find, 

Wc  =76208>  — 3372  +  7193  +  34409 

+  24901=63'19] 
Wc  is  too  great,  hence  the  height  should 
be  greater.  A  height  of  29  feet  may 
now  be  tried. 

The  influence  of  the  diagonals  is  very 
small  in  our  equation,  since  tan  dBb= 
00°  or  nearly  45°  (art.  92).  Id  a  similar 
manner  it  ia  found  that  the  height  of  the 
Whipple  Deck  Truss  should  be  increased 
to  29  feet. 

106..  The  Pratt  Truss,  through  bridge, 
was  next  computed,  for  same  span, 
loads,  No.  panels  and  height  (28')  as  be- 
fore. The  strains  have  already  been 
given.  The  end  brace  was  inolined,  as 
in  Fig.  9.  Usi^  the  lettering  of  that 
Fig.  the  posts  Cc,  Drf  were  given  a  di- 
ameter of  12';  the  other  of  8'  to  10', 
the  end  braoe  and  chord  as  before. 

On  making  out  a  "  Bill  of  Materials," 
the  total  weight  of  bridge  was  found  to 
be  3.33,800  pounds. 

From  the  table  of  weights, 
Wc  =75,095  pounds. 
Ilea  and  coanters=Wt  =  36914, 

also  COS.  2i=.477 
Wv  =B*+Ee+'F/"+"G?=18664 

{it  constant) 


End  brace,  Mb  =20496  (as  before) 
:  18174. 


Pet.  |g"^}  = 


For  these  post*  -j  =28  and, 

Wp  (cos.  2i+m')=18174(l+-ft-+^) 

=33374. 


Then  for  economy  we  should  have 
=  Wt  COS.  2J  +  W,  +  Wb 

(cos.2i+A',„)  +  Wp(l  +  »«). 

Actually  we  find,  . 

Wc  =  76095<17608+I8654  +  24901 

+  33374=94537 
The  height  is  too  great,  A=26  may  be 
tried. 

107.  On  computing,  by  eqs.  (11)  and 
(12),  the  new  weights  of  tne  Whipple 
TruBB  for  a  height  of  29'  and  of  the 
Pratt  TruBB  for  a  height  of  26',  we  find 
a  saving  in  the  former  of  544  pounds, 
and  in  the  latter  of  714  pounds  over  the 
weights  of  the  respective  trusses  28' 
high. 

From  eq.  (14)  we  also  ascertain  that 
the  Whipple  Truss,  /or  the  diameters 
taken,  might  have  a  height  of  -^  foot, 
say  over  29'  with  economy.  The  Pratt 
has  within  a  tenth  of  a  foot  of  the  most 
economical  height  for  the  dimensions 
given. 

Ebbat.!  in  July,  1878,  Ndmbke. — 
Page  81,  art.  48  (14+1^)  should  be 
(14  +  3). 

On  page  82,  2d  column,  line  3,  for 
33866  lbs.,  read  63886  lbs. 

On  page  82,  2d  column,  line  4,  for 
38693  lbs.,  read  38963  lbs. 


A  COBRBSFONDENT  of  the  7?m«s  writing 
upon  testa  for  diamonds  says :  "The 
late  Mr.  Babinet  of  the  French  Institute, 
in  his  'Etudes  et  Lectures  (Vol.  3,  p. 
36),  has  the  following :  '  I  shall  mention 
a  very  delicate  optictH  character  that  im- 
mediately draws  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  diamonds  and  all  colorless  gems 
— I  mean  double  refraction.  In  looking 
through  a  transparent  stone  at  any  small 
object,  snoh  as  the  point  of  a  needle  or  a 
little  hole  made  in  a  card,  one  sometimes 

Eerceives  the  object  double,  as  if  the 
and  held  two  needles,  or  the  card  had 
been  twice  perforated.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  white  or  colorless  gems;  but 
never  with  the  diamond.  Every  stone, 
therefore,  that  exhibits  double  refraction 
is  thereby  excluded  from  the  rank  of 
diamonds." 
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res  ODOUETSB. 

The  distances  from  station  to  station 
of  the  meander  are  meaaured  by  the 
odometer,  an  implemeDt  of  survey  which, 
in  some  of  its  forme,  has  been  long  in 
nse  in  Europe,  and  has  of  late  ^eare  re- 
ceived especial  attention  and  improve- 
ments in  the  reconnoissances  and  other 
ge<ffl^phicfll  snrveys  carried  on  by  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  In  this  service  it 
has  been  adapted  to  the  severe  oondi- 
tions  of  travel  in  a  new  coantry.  It  has 
been  strengthened  so  as  to  withstand 
any  shook  or  fall  to  which  it  may  be 
sabjeot.  The  recording  'apparatus  is 
made  so  compact  and  simple  that  there 
ia  no  danger  of  disarrangement  there. 
Instead  of  the  old  laborious  process  of 

Snshing  it  by  hand,  the  wheel  has  been 
tted  with  shafts,  so  as  to  be  drawn  by 
a  mule,  and  so  efficient  is  the  method  of 
attachment  that  the  odometer  can  follow 
any  route,  however  rough,  precipitous, 
or  narrow,  that  will  admit  of  the  passage 
of  a  pack-mule. 

In  its  simplest  and  best  form  the 
odometer  vehicle  is  a  solitary  wheel,  a 
little  more  than  a  meter  in  diameter,  or 
about  the  size  of  a  light  carriage -wheel. 
It  IB  strongly  constructed  of  the  beat 
material,  and  is  braced  by  opposite  in- 
clinations of  alternate  spokes,  so  as  to  be 
uninjured  by  the  heaviest  jars  and  col- 
lisions. A  pair  of  shafts  are  attached  to 
it,  and  into  these  a  strong  and  steady 
mule  is  firmly  harnessed  by  straps  from 
above  and  underneath.  The  vehicle  is 
close  in  the  rear  of  the  animal,  and  the 
shafts  are  made  short  and  heavy,  and  in 
this  manner  the  wheel  is  preserved  in  a 
plumb  or  upright  position  as  it  runs,  net 
swaying  from  side  to  side.  The  length 
of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  beine 
accnrately  known  and  the  number  o7 
revolutions  being  recorded  by  the  at- 
tached apparatus,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  learn  the  distance  between  any  two 
points. 
The  recording  instrument  hangs  in  a 


bination  attached  to  a  heavy  block  of 
metal,  whose  center  of  gravity  is  at  one 
side  of  the  axis  to  which  it  is  suspended. 
As  it  is  free  to  revolve  upon  this  axis  it 
always  maintains  a  vertical  position, 
while  its  box  turns  Irith  the  wheel,  and 
the  apparatus  scores  t^ie  number  of 
revolnlions,  of  which  it  la  capable  of  re- 
cording 9900,  or  a  distance  of  about 
forty  kilometers,  when  it  begins  anew. 

U8SFCT,HKS8  OP  THK 


This  detailed  desoriptton  of  the  odo- 
meter  is  in  accordance  with  the  promise, 
made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  to 
dwell  upon  the  novel  features  of  this 
work,  even  to  the  exclusion  and  apparent 
neglect  of  others,  already  well-known, 
which  are  really  of  greater  importance. 
Still  it  would  be  difficnit  to  over-esti- 
mate the  usefulnees  and  practical  valae 
of  this  instrument.  It  reqnirea  but  little 
technical  knowledge  to  use  it  and  to 
conduct  the  meander  survey  which  ac- 
companies it,  and  any  person  educated 
in  the  simplest  rudiments  of  surveying, 
is  competent  for  this  kind  of  work. 

For  this  reason  every  party  of  scien- 
tific exploration  and  reconnoissance, 
every  preliminary  survey  for  railways, 
and  every  marching  body  of  troops 
should  consider  its  outfit  incomplete 
without  the  implements  of  an  odometric 
survey.  Aside  from  the  mass  of  notes 
and  sketches  that  would  be  accumulated 
by  them,  and  the  itinerary  maps  that 
would  result,  in  the  item  of  distances 
alone,  the  country  would  he  more  than 
repaid  for  the  cost  of  these  surveys.  As 
a  means  of  mensuration  the  odometer 
will  determine  distances  en  route,  as  the 
wa^OQ  travels,  more  truthfully  than  the 
chain  itself.  These,  being  published, 
are  of  profit,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
traveler,  but  also  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, whose  agents  and  officials,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  are  constantly  pas- 
sing to  and  fro. 
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EKBOBS   07  THB    ODOUXTRIC  S17RTBT. 

Nor  is  there  any  Tery  great  error  in 
the  ordioary  surveys  which  the  odome- 
ter is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
Having  the  geographical  positions  of 
two  towns  forty  TtilometreB  apart,  they 
may  be  conneoted  by  an  odcmetric  sur- 
vey, the  plot  of  which  can  be  adjusted 
between  these  two  positions  so  that  no 
intermediate  points  will  be  appreciably 
out  of  place  on  a  map  of  the  usual  scale. 
Since  tnis  is  a  map  for  practical  nse  and 
for  the  public  good,  it  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose as  well  as  if  its  distances  had  been 
measured  by  the  most  refined  methods. 

The  great  objection  to  its  use  is  the 
tendency  toweA'ds  the  accumulation  of 
error  in  an  odomctrio  meander,  and  the 
farther  it  is  from  the  known  point  which 
is  its  origin,  the  greater  is  the  probable 
error  of  anj  position  determined  by  it. 
Therefore,  in  a  prolonged  journey,  or  in 
a  general  survey-  of  the  country,  the 
odometric  position  should  frequently  be 
verified,  or  checked  and  rectified,  by  con- 
nection with  known  points.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  making  a  station  at 
some  point  on  a  railway,  boundary,  or 
other  fine  of  accurate  survey  ;  by  astro- 
nomical observation,  whiob,  however,  if 
taken  with  a  sextant,  is  often  less  relia- 
ble than  the  meander  itself,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  meander  station  dependent  upon 
the  accompanying  triangulation,  by 
means  of  the  three  point  problem.  The 
last  method,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
reliable,  will  be  explained  further  on. 


The  meander  is  affected  by  error  of 
two  kinds,  of  direction,  and  of  distance. 
The  former,  in  its  most  serious  nature,  is 
incurred  in  the  survey  of  a  tortnons  val- 
ley, whose  general  course  must  be  ac- 
cepted, or  in  crossing  a  timbered  coun- 
try, or  a  pathless  plain,  where  the  sur- 
veyor is  m  a  constant  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whither  he  is  to  go,  or,  tak- 
ing a  back  sight,  as  to  whence  he  has 
oome.  Sometimes  the  engineer  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  sun  and 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  course  from 
that.  Or,  in  traversing  a  dense  forest, 
he  may  find  himself  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  paradox  of  sighting  upon  a  sound; 
that  is,  he  allows  the  pack-train  to  keep 
a  certain  distance  in  advance,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  directs  his  telescope  to 


the  tinkling  of  the  bell  which  is  carried  by 
the  horse  that  leads  the  train.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  make-shifta  are 
loose  methods  of  survey,  but  they  are 
better  than  none,  since  they  ^^ve  the 
prominent  directions  and  the  distances 
between  streams,  divides,  etc.,  and 
months  afterwards,  when  the  engineer 
comes  to  make  the  map  and  lay  down 
upon  it  the  trail  of  that  day's  march,  he 
^I  find  the  poorest  and  most  incom- 
plete notes  more  reliable  than  his  present 
memory  and  judgment. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances  it  will  seldom  be  possible  to 
direct  the  telescope  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  to  the  nearest  degree,  nor,  as 
a  consequence,  will  it  ever  be  worth 
while  to  record  any  fraction  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  odometer.  A  road  does  not 
usually  change  direction  by  an  abrupt 
angle,  but  by  a  gradual  onrve,  and  the 
bearing  is  made  approximately  tangent 
to  that  curve.  Or,  in  the  survey  of  a 
stream,  it  is  not  known  on  which  side 
the  trail  will  run  at  some  point  a  kilo- 
meter in  advance,  and  so  the  approxi- 
mate center  of  the  valley  is  accepted. 
But  if  there  should  be  a  solitary  tree, 
bush,  house,  rock,  or  other  prominent 
object  fortunately  situated  for  a  station, 
the  course  will  be  made  closely  tangent 
to  that,  a  reading  of  instruments  will  be 
taken  upon  arriving  there,  and,  going  on 
to  the  next  station,  the  engineer  will 
take  a  back-sight  to  the  same  point.  In 
general  the  system  of  back-sights  will 
be  found  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
foresights,  as  it  is  easier,  on  a  strange 
route,  to  tell  whence  you  have  oome  than 
to  decide  where  you  are  going. 

EBBOB   OF  DtSTANCB. 

This  error  of  direction,  it  will  he  seen, 
is  thrown  by  the  law  of  chance  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left  of  the  tme 
line,  and  so  has  a  tendency  in  its  elements 
towards  mutual  compensation,  and  in  a 
measure  it  corrects  itself.  But  not  so 
the  error  of  distance,  which  is  always 
plus,  and  cumulatively  so.  The  test  of 
the  odometer  wheel,  by  which  its  num- 
ber of  revolutions  per  kilometer  is'  ascer- 
tained, is  made  upon  a  level  surface  and 
along  a  staked  alignment,  giving  a  re- 
sult almost  absolutely  correct  Ei  prao- 
tjoe,  however,  the  vehicle  climbs  aoolivi- 
ties  of  every  grade,  tacks  hither  and 
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thither  as  it  follows  the  trail  up  the 
monDtain,  winds  inoesaantly  in  its  rout« 
throngh  the  forest,  and  la  diaturbed  by 
frequent  jolts  and  collisions  along  the 
rocky  flow  of  the  canon.  In  a  theo- 
retical traverse  the  straight  line  between 
any  two  stations  is  determined,  but  in  an 
odometer  survey  the  meaauring  imple- 
meot  usually  follows  a  b8at«n  path,  and 
the  route  distance,  by  road  or  trail,  is 
rarely  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  Hence,  an  "  overrun "  in  its 
record,  which  can  only  be  remedied,  and 
that  approximately,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  surveyor,  who  m  taught  by  experience 
to  estimate  very  cloaely  the  surplus  in  a 
given  ran,  and  who  applies  a  correction 
accordingly. 

Still,  to  suoh  perfection  has  the  odo- 
meter surrey  been  brought,  that  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  skilled  worker 
to  meander  a  closed  circuit  of  one  hun- 
dred kilometers,  and  plotting  the  route, 
to  find  the  plot  also  close  witnin  a  small 
fraction  of  a  kilometer.  Even  this  error, 
being  judiciously  distributed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adjustment,  different  weights 
being  assigned  to  different  runs,  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  aocnracy,  may  be 
reduced  so  as  to  be  practically  imper- 
ceptible. 

OCCUBBKNCB  OF  MEAJIDBB  STATIONS. 

Ko  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
fre(|ueDoy  of  meander  stations,  but  in 
ordmary  country  they  will  average  per- 
haps one  to  tbe  kilometer.  In  this  all 
will  depend  upon  local  circumstanceB 
and  exigencies.  In  the  survey  of  a  long 
and  hidden  valley,  affording  no  opportu- 
nity for  checks,  especial  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
meander,  and  the  stations  must  be  eape- 
ciatly  frequent;  but  in  a  survey  by  a 
direct  line  across  the  plain  two  or  three 
stations  a  day  may  be  sufficient.  In  a 
winding  path  up  a  mountain  side  a 
dozen  stations  may  be  necessary  if  there 
are  no  chances  for  checks;  bnt  if  the 
ends  of  the  trail,  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  can  be  located  by  the 
three-point  problem,  the  intermediate 
ronte  can  be  neglected,  being,  at  most 
sketched  in  by  the  eye. 

There  are  two  consideratione  to  govern 
the  occurrence  of  stations;  first,  to  pre- 
serve the  continued  accuracy  of  the  sur- 
vey,   and    second,   to    note    the   local 


geographical  features  which  may  be 
enoonntered.  For  the  latter  purpose 
stations  will  be  made  at  the  center  -of 
every  village,  at  every  country-house  of 
importance,  at  the  crossing  and  diverg- 
ence of  streams,  roads  and  trails,  at  the 
opening  of  a  valley,  at  the  foot  and 
summit  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the 
many  other  geographical  vantage- 
grounds  which  the  practical  engineer 
will  know  how  to  select.  But  m  this,  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  survey, 
too  punctilious  seal  may  defeat  its  own 
interests  by  causing  delay,  and  the  sur- 
veyor who  is  too  scrupulously  exact  in 
the  forenoon  may  have  to  virtually 
abandon  his  task  In  tbe  afternoon,  in 
order  to  reach  a  suitable  oamping-ground 
by  night. 

8C0PB  OF  THE  MKANDKB  SUEVBY. 

The  zone  of  country  considered  from 
a  meander  line  may  extend  to  the 
farthest  visible  point,  as  a  series  of  sights 
upon  a  mountain  even  twenty-five  kilo- 
meters away  will  give  its  position  to  a 
close  approximation;  but  its  principal  in- 
tent Is  the  preparation  of  a  narrow  ronte 
map,  the  areas  encompassed  bv  whose 
windings  will  bo  filled  m  from  the  topo- 
graphical stations.  Since,  from  its  nature 
and  narrow  scope.  It  ia  fuller  and  takes 
cognizance  of  objects  more  minute  than 
can  be  noticed  in  the  other  systems,  in 
this  the  engineer  is  liable  to  a  chaise  of 
partiality,  reproved  in  the  early  part  of 
this  article.  But  this  is  not  partiality  in 
one  field  at  the  cost  of  neglect  in 
another,  and  the  greater  exoellenoe  of 
this  work  is  so  much  clear  g^n.  More- 
over, since  the  meander  is  usually  by 
way  of  roads  of  frequent  travel,  and 
since  a  map  is  useful,  and  should  be  ex- 
cellent, exactly  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  guided  by  it,  it  ia 
well  that  the  meander  plot  should  excel 
in  completeness  those  almost  inaccessible 
parts  which  will  never  be  seen  exoept  by 
tbe  hunter  or  bandit. 

HlEXSHtPTS  IN  THE  StTBYEY, 

In  a  forced  march  of  forty  kilometres 
or  more,  the  meteorologist  and  odometer 
recorder,  the  safe  carriage  of  whose  im- 
plements requires  a  slow  and  steady  gait, 
may  proceed  at  a  walk  after  taking  tneir 
readings  at  a  meander  station,  which  task 
will  occupy  them  but  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  surveyor  lingers  behind  to  make 
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the  neceasary  sketches  and  observationB, 
and  then,  riding  at  gallop,  overtakes  his 
comrades  before  the  next  station  is 
reached.  Many  such  shifts  as  this  are 
known  to  the  practical  and  energetic 
geographer,  vho  learns  to  emancipate 
himself  from  too  close  dependence  on  the 
text-books  of  surveying,  some  of  whose 
mles  are  very  common -place  and  pedan- 
tic, and  brings  into  play  his  powers  of 
ingenuity  and  invention,  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  peculiar  circ  am  stances  by  which 
he  may  be  surrounded.  If  he  finds  him- 
self Bione,  out  on  some  trip  of  hasty 
reconnoissance,  or  on  some  hunting  ex- 
cnrsion  on  which  he  could  not  carry  both 
rifle  and  transit,  he  draws  from  his  watch 
pocket  an  aneroid,  and  from  his  saddle- 
bags a  pocket  compass  or  an  altazimuth, 
and  his  equipment  for  survey  is  com- . 
plete;  as  for  distances,  he  can  estimate' 
them,  or  determine  them  by  the  time  I 
they  take,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  five 
kilometres  an  hour,  or,  better  still,  by  | 
counting  the  steps  of  his  horse  and  allow- 1 
ing  six  hundred  double  paces  for  a  kilo- 
metre. 


from  his  portable  transit,  which  admits 
of  being  firmly  set  on  its  tripod,  and  from 
which  angle?,  either  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal, may  be  accurately  read  to  the  near- 
est minute.  And  in  the  general  geo- 
graphical plan  it  is  wise  to  deprecate  aa 
far  as  possible  the  employment  of  unreli- 
able pocket  instruments,  or  of  the  devices 
for  learning  distances  that  have  been  de- 
tailed above.  Since  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  in  time  by  their  use,  and  very 
much  may  b-i  lost  in  accnraoy,  the  engi- 
neer should  teach  himself  to  consider,that 
any  method  less  complete  than  that  of 
the  portable  transit  and  odometer  is  but 
a  temporary  expedient  and  makeshift, 
serving  an  excellent  purpose  when  all 
other  means  fail,  but  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  permanent  constituent  of  the 
survey. 


In  a  geological  f 


of  Brazil 


very 


much  of  the  travel  and  exploration 
necessarily  done  by  water,  as  tfae  outcrop 
of  the  various  formations  is  most  favora- 
bly shown  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
along  which  there  is  frequently  no  passa- 
ble route  by  land.  Here  the  Stadia  may 
be  used,  provided  there  are  two  or  more 
boats  in  the  party,  or,  in  the  less  import- 
ant instances,  the  methods  of  obtaining 
distances  by  estimation  or  by  time  would 
have  to  suffice.  In  either  case  the  sur- 
veyor should  lose  no  opportunity  to 
emerge  from  the  trough  of  the  stream, 
or  to  ascend  some  eminence,  and  insure 
his  position  by  observations  upon  three 
or  more  known  points.  Should  these  be 
wanting,  he  should  resort  to  the  sextant 
and  to  ita  use  in  astronomical  determina- 
tions. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  geologist  is 
in  great  part  absorbed  in  the  duties  pe- 
culiar to  his  profession,  he  cannot  usually 
carry  any  but  the  lightest  and  most  con- 
venient implements  of  survey,  and  since 
these  are  amply  eufiicient  for  bis  geologi- 
cal notes  of  dip,  strike,  trend,  etc.,  it  is  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  make  them  an- 
swer for  his  geographical  work  as  well. 
With  the  engineer,  however,  there  rarely 
comes  a  necessity  for  being  separated 


While  the  meander  survey  is  an  ex- 
cellent apprenticeship  for  the  young  en- 
gineer, it  should  not  be  despised,  as  an 
occupation,  by  even  the  director  of  the 
triangnlation.  Humble  aa  it  is,  it  per- 
forms a  task  in  the  geographical  plan 
which  no  system  of  triangulation  can  be 
relied  upon  to  perform  in  a  rapid  work 
of  this  nature.  It  enables  the  survey  to- 
reach  any  point,  however  remote  and  se- 
cluded, and  to  determine  its  positions  it 
makes  the  map  complete  in  all  of  the 
details  which  are  so  useful  to  the  trav- 
eler; and  as  an  agent  in  .what  we  may 
call  the  practical  or  economical  branch 
of  geography  it  is  without  an  equal. 

It  is  dependent  upon  the  triangulation, 
it  is  true,  but  then  the  dependence  is 
mutual.  The  full  benefit  of  either  can 
only  be  secured  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two.  4*  without  the  trian- 
gulation the  map  is  unreliable,  so  with- 
out the  meander  it  is  incomplete.  To 
use  a  homely  illustration,  the  triangula- 
tion may  be  compared  to  the  framework 
of  the  dwelling,  and  the  meander  to  tfae 
intermediate  filling  of  wall  or  other  sub- 
stance which  makes  the  house  habitable, 
and  is  a  shelter  to  the  inmates.  This 
frame,  if  its  lines  are  true  and  its  angles 
correct,  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  the  arti- 
san to  contemprate,  but  without  its  com- 
pletion of  walls  and  furniture,  it  is  of  no 
real  benefit  to  the  world.  In  the  same 
manner  a  bare  trianguUtion  scheme  may 
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be  ao  intereBting  Btady  to  the  geographer  I  the  end  of  a  mountain  range,  will  locate 
biniBelf,  but  to  the  traveling  publio  and  |  these  importKnt  places,  and  in  camp, 
tile  people  at  larg^  it  possess  neither  even  in  the  center  of  a  broad  and  vacant 
interest  nor  value.  On  the  other  hand, !  plain,  there  is  no  more  profitable  man- 
as  the  frame  of  the  house  is  an  absolute  |  ner  in  which  the  engineer  can  spend  bis 
necessity  to  it,  securing  and  suBt«ming  it  I  leisure  time,  before  or  after  dinner,  than 
in  its  proper  proportions,  so  is  the  trian- 1  by  making  a  three-point  station  there 
gulation  the  rigid  frame  work  of  the ,  and  determining  his  position.  Every 
map  and  the  skeleton  to  which  the  use- 1  camp  thus  fixed  is  a  new  and  reliable 
fnl  data  of  the  meander  are  attached.  '  origin  at  which  the  meander  of  the  next 
moruing  will  begin. 

CHECKS   BT  THE    THREE-POINT    PROBLEM.  I  °  ° 

-..  ,  ,         .       ,  .  I  A     SURVEY     BT      THBEE-FOIHT      STATIONS 

biDCo  the  meander  is  from   its   very  alone 

natni«  so  hasty  and  loose,  the  system  of  i     .  "    "        ,  ,  - 

frequent  checks  can  alone  make  it  relia- 1  '"  f°'^  <^'  »  "oosfsful  meander. 
ble,and  at  intervals  of  every  few  kilo-l""?  •>,=  °»'"?<>  on  by  three-point  sta- 
melre^  and  especially  at  the  ero.smg  of !  "»»"  "'»".  "5™  «."  <>'•'"  »'•»'  "™4 
divid^  and  other  eminence,  from  wlich  I  '?■'•  ^.ke  for  instance  the  rugged 
there  is  a  broad  scope  of  country  visible, '  ■'■°™, "'  '  '"'"'  "'  '»?'  "''"5''  ""  'V"- 
conuection  should  be  made  with  the  !  jessible  encept  to  a  man  on  foot  or  in  a 
triangulation.  Kaoh  of  these  stations  *■.»"•  '«  ">'  o">"»'»M  on  the  other 
then  becomes  a  new  initial  point,  at  "!'*«  "<  fho '•Mer  »  series  of  tnangula- 
which  the  survey  begins  afresh  and  the  I  •">"  stationB  stand  up  m  full  view.  By 
error  again  begiis  to  accumulate.  i  ""-  «'   ""i".»   *e  engineer,   working 

This  rectiBoation  is  accomplished  by 'J'"  '"y,  transit  in  han^,  from  bay  to 
the  use  of  the  three-point  problem,  1 '  bay,  and  from  point  to  point,  along  the 
geodetic  determination  which,  as  a  """ "  '"'8^' ""'"f  """»P.5'"«  ■"""»» 
mean,  of  locating  topographical  nations,  I  "'"",  P'omment  changes  of  curvature, 
and  as  a  connecting  Imk  between  the  "d  sketching  in  the  mtermediate  shore, 
meander  and  the  triSigulation,  is  of  tbeV"!  ■is'or'nmeB  its  line  by  tangents  and 
highest  importance  in  geographical  snr-  intersections,  and  thos  secures  a  good 
veying.  Ilaving  three  tri.ngulation  sta-  ■»"'??  "'  "■«  ""■';  "  tbere  are  islands 
tions  fn  sight,  and  favorably  situated,  it ,  ?«,'»  ""  »«"  "»?  ""7  >>•  "•"'7'^ 
is  poeaible  for  the  observer  to  determine  i '°  the  same  way.  ,      ,   -     .  l 

hi.  posiUon  in  a  few  minutes  of  time  . "  the  ongiueer  was  confronted  with  a 
and  by  the  simple  operation  of  reading  I  P''°^  °' .^S'*"/''';  '''"  "'^''."/  "^ 
the  two  angles  included  by  those  threl  I  '"■""'l'  "'  ?'°  ,''''  J"""'  '"^  ''  "'e" 
stations,  ftom  these  and  the  data  per- 1  Z'"  """•'i"  ^'""B  ""e  beach  to  m.ke 
tinent  to  the  triangulation  station,  be  I '''";';«  linear  measurements  feasible  he 
can  compute  his  disttnce  from  them,  and  "»  ?  '^  '  """«"'»?''»'<'  i™'?''' 

hence  hii  present  latitude  and  longitude.  «"  «'  Ihe  prominent  peak,  m  the  vicinity. 
Or,  plotting  these  angles  from  any  cen- ,  ».»•'  «'«".  ''?'»»"•,  °'  tbree.point  sta- 
ter on  a  piece  of  tracing  cloth,  be  can  ""'•'•  \'  ""''i  ™P«ily  .f»oe  in  the  shore- 
hiy  this  upon  the  projected  map  and  !!'"•■  A.  the  surroundings  of  Rio  are  so 
swing  it  around  until  each  of  the  three  I  >"?l»"  ",1  ™g»l«r,  ike  triangulation 
plottid  rays  covers  its  proper  triangula- 1  P°"""  °°?^yt  "'?''»  "^  "»"="»•.  *at 
Uou  point,  when  ihis  ceSter  will  indicate  '  '■  "«"'<!  >»  <i''?'"'!'  «".'!,»'',''  'P"'  "}•'''' 
th.  position  of  the  three-point  station,  as  ^;'^>'.  »'  mainland,  or  island,  so  secluded 
it  is  called.  For  this  graphic  determine-  that  some  three  of  these  stations  would 
tion  not  only  three  pofnts,  but  four,  and  I  »«  >»  ""'>'''  '"»  ""™- 
even  more,  if  they  are  visible,  should  be !  the  meanbee  plot. 

observed,  as  a  greater  number  facilitate  I  Every  three-point  station,  as  well  as 
the  operation  and  insure  the  accuracy  |  every  other  meander  station,  should  par- 
of  the  result.  j  take  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  regu- 

ThiB  method  of  trilinear  determinations  lar  topographical  station ;  that  is,  contour 
cannot  be  introduced  too  often.  A I  sketches  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
three-point  station  in  the  streets  of  a !  the  plotted  page  as  it  progresses,  and  a 
settlemeDt,  at  the  forks  of  a  road,  or  at ,  continuous  panorama  of  profile  view., 
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drawn  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  book, 
should  socompany  the  survey,  bo  that, 
as  some  geoecaphioal  features  are  left  in 
the  rear,  ouieis  may  be  introduced  in 
advance. 

As  from  one  topographical  station  to 
0  eTery  distance  from  one 


entry  in  bis  note-book  will  then  be 
"Magnetic  North,  0°  00'  00"."  This 
direction  of  the  telescope  being  referred 
to  some  line  proceeding  from  here, 
whose  true  azimuth  will  he  found  by 
subsequent  computation,  the  magnetic 
azimuth  or  declination  of  the  oeeale  at 


meander  station  io  the  next  should  be  I  that  place  will   be    determined;  it  will 
ooneidered  a  base  to  be  used  in  the  loca-  simply  be  the  difference  between  the  true 


tion  of  points  useful  in  the  structure  of 
the  map.  The  longer  this  base,  the  more 
distant  may  he  the  range  of  these  views. 
In  case  several  meander  stations  inter- 
vene between  one  obserration  and  the 
following,  this  total  intermediate  dis- 
tance becomes  what  is  called  a  broken 
base,  but  it  is  none  the  less  useful  for  all 
of  that.  The  above  considerations  will 
influence  the  engineer  in  his  choice  of 
stations,  which  will  always  be  situated  in 
such  positions  as  may  offer  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  the  accumulation  of  what- 
ever information  he  most  needs. 


azimuth  of  the  line,  reckoned  from  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  its  ap- 
parent azimuth,  or  the  vernier  reading 
which  he  enters  in  his  jiotes. 

BY   DIBBCT  ASTBONOMICAL    OBSERTATIOy. 

The  deolination  of  the  needle  will  also 
be  determined  directly  by  astronomioal 
observation  in  the  evening  at  camp.  For 
this  purpose  the  engineer  will  select  snch 
nights,  clear  and  still,  as  may  appear  to 
him  moat  favorable,  and  such  camping 
places  as  may  most  urgently  require  this 
information.  A  star  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  pole  will  be  chosen,  as,  from  its 
greater  declination,  an  error  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  observer's  place,  and,  from 
its  slower  motion,  an  error  in  the  time 
the  observation,  will  result  in  less 
serious  errors  in  the  azimuth;  and  the 
smaller  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  the 
more  convenient  will  be  the  observation 
and  the  computations  which  follow,  and 
the  more  exact  is  the  result  likely  to  be. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  cC  Vtkb  Mi- 
noria,  or  Polaris,  is  almost  always  used, 
as  it  is  at  present  only  about  1°  20'  from 
the  pole,  and  it  possesses  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  briilianoy  of  the  second 
order.  But  south  of  the  equator  there 
are  no  available  stars  so  favorably  situ- 
ated as  this.  The  most' southern  one  of 
any  considerable  size  is  ^  Mydri,  of  the 
third  magnitude,  whose  polar  distance  is 
a  little  more  than  twelve  degrees. 

This  would  have  to  be  accepted  in  a 
survey  of  this  nature  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  leea  brilliant  stars  of  greater 
declination,  as  the  observations  would 
have  to  be  made  frequently  by  engineers 
of  little  astronomioal  experience,  and 
has  a  double  movement  in  azimuth,  as  |  with  instruments  not  especially  adapted 
all  should  have,  it  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  1  to  this  kind  of  work.  Indeed,  it  might 
convenience,  to  first  set  the  zero  of  the  j  be  necessary  at  times  to  use  the  small 

Saduated  limb  upon  the  same  point  of  I  meander  transit  for  that  purpose;  and  it 
B  vernier  plate,  by  the  upper  motion,  I  is  seldom  that  the  telescopes  of  even  the 
and  then,  by  means  of  the  lower  move-  theodilites  for  triangulation,  as  now  con- 
ment,  bring  the  north  end  of  the  needle  {  structed,  are  provided  with  the  hollow 
to  the  zero   of  its  circle.    His   initial  i  rotation  axis  requisite  for  a  proper  illu- 


The  variation  of  the  compass  needle, 
or,  more  properly,  its  declination,  will  be 
carefully  watched  throughout  the  sur- 
vey, and  determinations  of  its  angle  will 
be  made  from  time  to  tittie;  these  will  be 
more  than  usually  frequent  wherever 
there  is  suspicion  of  some  attraction  im- 
mediately local,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  magnetite  or  other  ore  of  iron,  basaltic 
rock,  or  other  disturbing  influence.  These 
determinations  are  important,  not  only 
in  the  reduction  of  tne  meander  notes 
taken  in  this  vicinity,  but  also  for  the 
practical  use,  both  present  and  future, 
of  the  country  at  large.  'In  addition,  their 
results  will  aid  the  general  cause  of  sci- 
ence in  its  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  in  tracing  the 
course  of  isogonio  lines  around  the  world. 

At  every  triangulation,  topographical, 
and  three-point  station,  the  observer 
will  note  the  direction  of  magnetic 
north,  as  indicated  by  the  pointing  of 
the  compass  needle.    If  his  instrument 
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mutation  of  the  diaphragm,  without 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  both  cross- 
hair  and  star,  unless  the  latter  is  of  oon- 
spicnous  magnitude. 

Knowing,  at  lenst  approximately,  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  also  the  deoli- 
nation  of  the  star  and  it-s  hour  ancle  at 
the  time  of  observation,  its  azimuth 
angle  from  the  south  point  can  be  com- 
puted. Bat  as  the  hour  angle  depends 
upon  the  local  time  at  that  placej  and 
there  is  great  room  for  error  there,  the 
observer,  unless  be  has  fall  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  make  an  accnrate  time-de- 
termination, should  find  the  approximate 
minute  of  the  star's  greatest  elongation, 
and  follow  it  with  the  transit  thread 
until  it  reaches  the  dead  point  in  its 
azimnth  motion,  where  it  seems  to  stop 
a  few  moments  between  its  advance  and 
retrogression.  Then,  being  at  its 
greatest  elongation,  the  sine  of  its  azi- 
muth angle  is  equal  to  the  cosine  of  its 
declination  divided  by  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place. 

Should  the  star  yS  Bydri  not  arrive  at 
its  east  or  west  point  at  a  convenient 
hour,  as  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it 
will  not,  the  star  Canoptta,  differing  in 
right  ascension  about  six  hours,  or  CC 
Jrianffttli  AuMralU,  of  about  sixteen 
hours  greater  right  ascension,  may  be 
employed.  These  are  respectively  of  the 
first  and  second  magnitude,  and  hence 
are  very  welt  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
but,  owing  to  their  greater  polar  dis- 
tances, it  would  be  necessary,  in  their  use, 
for  the  observer  to  be  especially  sure  of 
the  Dorreotness  of  his  latitude. 

The  sun  is  not  usually  available  for 
determinations  of  azimuth  or  time,  as 
the  enc^neer  is  generally  upon  the  march 
througnout  the  day.  The  use  of  a  star, 
however,  admits  of  greater  precision  in 
the  observations,  while  the  resulting 
computations  are  lees  complicated,  and, 
in  the  case  of  «n  azimuth  determination, 
a  south  star  is  doubly  convenient  from 
the  fact  that  its  two  daily  elongations 
always  come  above  the  horizon,  and 
whichever  one  occurs  most  opportunely 
may  be  used;  or  it  may  be  possible  at 
times  to  observe  both,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  unnecessary  for  the  engineer  to 
know  his  latitude.  The  eame  difficulty 
of  latitude,  may  also  be  avoided  by  the 
method  of  equal  altitudes  of  a  star,  taken 
at  several  hours  before  and  after  itaj 


meridian  passive;  the  middle  point  be- 
tween the  two  corresponding  azimuths 
will  be  upon  the  meridian. 

THE    MBT£OROI.OaiST     Ain>    HIS     IMSTSU- 
MBNTS. 

In  all  of  his  travels  the  meteorologist 
will  be  the  constant  companion  of  the 
engineer,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take 
observations  at  any  point  that  the  latter 
may  designate.  ■  At  the  beginning  of  the 
field  season  he  will  be  furnished  with*  at 
leastjtwo  complete  sets  of  meteorological 
instruments,  to  be  carried  by  himself  and 
by  others  who  may  be  appointed  to  as- 
sist him.  Each  set  will  be  composed  of 
a  cistern  barometer,  an  aneroid,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers,  pocket 
thermometers,  and  a  psyohrometer,  con- 
sisting of  two  similar  thermometers,  one 
with  its  bulb  capable  of  being  moistened 
by  the  capillary  attraction  of  a  loose  cord 
of  cotton  filaments  leading  to  it  from  a 
cup  of  water,  and  the  other  dry,  as  in  the 
ordinary  instrument. 

Prior  to  taking  the  field  be  will  com- 
pare these  barometers  by  a  series  of 
readings  extending  through  several  days, 
with  some  standard  barometer  whose  er- 
ror is  known,  in  order  to  obtain  the  in- 
strumental errors  of  the  instruments  at 
hand.  Throughout  the  season,  also,  he 
will  lose  no  opportunity  for  oomparisons 
with  any  reliable  barometers  that  may 
be  encountered,  as  well  as  for  frequent 
comparisons  between  these  two.  In  this 
manner  the  time  of  any  possible  disloca- 
tion of  the  scale,  or  other  source  of  error, 
will  be  determined. 

As  in  the  rongh  and  rapid  travel  of  a 
geographical  survey,  there  is  great  lia- 
bility to  break  the  fragile  glass  tube 
whioh  contains  the  heavy  mercurial  col- 
umn, an  extra  supply  of  barometer  tubes 
and  mercury  should  be  transported  with 
the  party,  and  also  an  assortment  of 
tools  and  material  for  the  filling)  boiling, 
and  fitting  of  a  fresh  tube.  This  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  task,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  every  meteorologist  should  be 
proficient.  As  full  instructions  for  the 
use  and  repair  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments have  already  been  prepared  by 
the  Commission,  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
them  here. 

UETEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

At  every  station  of  the  survey,  the 
meteorologist  will  read  from  his  wstru- 
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mentB  the  data  from  which  the  elevation 
of  that  point  may  be  subseqDently  corn- 
pa  ted.  K^othing  more  is  then  needed 
for  the  precise  determiDation  of  that 
station's  position.  The  engineer  has  fixed 
it  in  latitude  and  longitude;  the  mete- 
orologist, in  its  altitode  above  sea-level. 
The  meteorological  data  will  be  more  or 
less  comprehensive  and  will  be  read  from 
instruments  more  or  leas  reliable,  accord- 
ing to  the  geographical  Importance  of 
the-place  at  which  they  are  taken.  The 
more  freqnent  the  readings,  and  the 
more  prolonged  the  series,  the  more 
trustworthy  will  the  resulting  mean  be, 
and  the  less  liable  to  be  materially 
affected  by  errors  of  observation,  and 
by  those  erratio  fluctuations  to  which  the 
barometer  is  subject,  owing  to  the  con- 
stantly varying  almospberic  currents  and 
other  disturbing  physical  conditions  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  whose  effect 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  by  any 
formulas  that  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  outfit' 
which,  on  account  of  tne  work  of  pre- 
paration and  the  measurement  of  the 
base-line,  may  be  occupied  pome  we€ks 
or  a  month,  hourly  readings  will  be  taken 
thronghout  the  day  and  night  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible.  The  cistern 
barometers  will  be  read,  as  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  is  the  basis  upon 
which  all  barometrical  determinations 
rest.  The  attached  thermometer  will 
be  read,  to  leam  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury,  and  hence  what  correction 
must  be  applied  to  reduce  it  to  the 
freezing  pomt,  at  which  all  barometrical 
heights  are  compared.  The  isolated 
thermometer  will  give  Ihe  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  stratum  of  air  intermediate 
between  this  and  the  reference  station. , 
And  the  psyohrometer  will  reveal  the' 
amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmos 
phere,  and  the  influence  of  its  pressure ' 
upon  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercu- 1 
ry.  In  addition  to  these,  note  will  also ' 
be  taken  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the ! 
wind,  the  condition  of  the  sky,  the  proxi- 
mity of  storms,  and  other  atmospherical ' 
phenomena,  as  this  information  may  | 
give  the  key  to  some  abnormal  baro- 
metric oscillation  which  would  otherwise  I 
have  to  remain  unexplained.  | 


HOBART  AND  ABNOBUAL   O&CILLATIOMS. 

The  hourly  observations  will  be  eon- 
tinned  throughout  the  day  and  night  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  the  horary  oscillation  at  that  place. 
This  horary  oscillation  is  a  somewhat 
regular  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer, 
occupying  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  range  of  this  fluctuation  in  some 
parts  oF  the  world  is  so  great,  that  its 
effect  upon  the  mercurial  column  may 
equal  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
a  change  of  fifty  meters  in  altitude.  It 
is  such  that,  if  the  successive  heights  of 
the  column  be  represented  grapnically 
by  a  curve,  this  curve  will  show  two 
daily  maxima  and  minima,  occurring  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours,  the  morning 
maximum  being  attained  at  about  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  This  horary  curve,  as  it 
is  called,  varies  with  the  latitude,  alti- 
tude, and  climate  of  a  place,  as  well  aa 
with  the  different  portions  of  the  year. 
The  value  of  the  horary  variation  for 
any  hour  of  the  day  is  revealed  by  a 
study  of  the  prolonged  series  of  observa- 
tions at  that  place,  and  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  same  for  all  observations  taken 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  station  and  in  the 
same  season  of  the  year. 

The  barometer  is  also  influenced  by 
the  abnormal  oscillation,  apparently  re- 
sulting from  the  progress  of  great  atmos- 
pheric waves  across  the  country,  affect- 
ing the  mercurial  column  by  a  gradual 
rise  of  several  days,  followed  by  a  period 
of  subsidence  of  about  an  equal  duration. 
The  effect  of  this  disturbance  can  be 
eliminated,  approximately,  by  taking  the 
difference  of  the  barometric  readings  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  one  day 
of  its  rise  or  fall,  and  considering  this  as 
its  amount  for  that  twenty-four  hours,  a 
proportional  part  of  which  will  be  its 
value  for  one  hour. 

DETS&MINATION   OF   BBIQHTii. 

To  obtain  the  altitude  of  the  first 
station  of  the  survey,  a  mean  of  the  cor- 
rected heights  of  the  mercurial  column 
is  compared  with  a  corresponding  mean 
of  the  same  hours  of  the  same  days  at 
some  permanent  station,  whose  elevation  , 
above  the  sea  is  definitely  known,  aa,  for 
instance,  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This,  by  a  process  of 
computation,   gives   their  difference   of 
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altilnde,  and  hence  the  total  elevation  of 
the  point  in  qaestion. 

Now,  mailing  this  point  of  outfit  a 
reference  station,  at  which  an  observer  is 
left  with  meteorologioal  instruments  to 
be  read  at  stated  intervals  throughout  the 
cla^,  the  party  takes  the  field,  and  the 
traveling  meteorologist  reads  a  series  of 
barometrical  and  other  observations  at 
the  first  camp  and  at  all  others  to  which 
they  may  oome  during  the  season. 
These  will  be  compared,  as  before,  with 
synchronous*  observations  at  the  refer- 
ence station,  and  the  differences  of  alti- 
tude will  be  calculated.  At  everj^  topo- 
graphical station,  and  station  of  import- 
ance along  the  meander  survey,  each  aa 
villages,  fazendas,  mines,  mountain  passes, 
divides,  etc.,  and  at  all  other  points  that 
may  be  designated  by  the  engineer,  the 
meteorologist  will  read  the  cistern  baro- 
meter, the  watch,  the  thermometer,  and 
the  psychrometer,  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  aneroid  barometer  as 
well.  These  isolated  observations  will 
also  be  referred  to  the  main  barometrical 
station  at  a  distance.  i 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ascent  of 
a  monntain  peak  from  a  fixed  camp,  bet- 
ter results  will  be  obtained  by  consider- 
ing Ihe  camp  a  reference  station  in  the , 
determination  of  the  altitude  of  the  I 
mountain.  This  ascent  will  necessitate  | 
the  occupancy  of  the  neighboring  camp  | 
for  two  nights  and  a  day  at  least,  and  ! 
perhaps  longer,  while  the  peak  may  be  j 
occupied  only  a  portion  of  a  day,  during 
which  time,  however,  there  will  be  cor- , 
responding  hourly  observations  at  camp 
and  mODUtain-top.  Hence  the  altitude 
of  the  mountain  will  be  most  truthfully 
ucertained  by  referring  it,  by  these  syn- 
chronous observations,  to  the  camp,  and 
then  the  camp,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
the  distant  reference  station. 


it,  remains  stationary  in  camp  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  hourly  observations  day 
and  night  will  be  taken  to  determine  the 
horary  curve  at  that  place;  the  longer 
the  series,  the  better  will  be  the  result. 
Since  the  horary  variations  are  constantly 
changing  with  altitude,  country  and  cli- 
mate, it  is  important  to  have  as  frequent 
determinations  of  them  as  can  practically 
be  made,  so  that  no  very  great  distance 
may  intervene  between  the  place  where 
a  table  of  horary  corrections  is  construct- 
ed and  the  place  where  it  is  used. 

For  a  similar  reason  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  establish  and  sustain  a  sec- 
ond meteorological  reference  station,  if 
the  field  of  the  season's  survey  should  be 
a  wide  one,  or  if  it  should  vary  greatly 
in  the  atmospherical  condition  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  its  area.  Xo  comprehen- 
sive rule  can  be  given  to  govern  the  num- 
ber of  these  reference  stations;  all  must 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  survey,  and. the  resources  at 
his  command.  In  general,  the  farther 
the  place  of  an  observation  from  its 
reference  station,  the  less  reliable  will  be 
its  result.  But,  as  an  exception,  let  us 
take  the  example  of  a  broad  inland  pl^n, 
separated  from  the  sea  and  its  influences 
by  a  wall  of  mountains,  within  which, 
upon  the  plain,  the  reference  station  la 
situated.  In  this  case  it  may  be  more 
justifiable  to  refer  to  this  station  a  point 
on  the  plain,  five  hundred  kilometres  dis- 
tant, than  one  just  over  the  mountains, 
only  one  hundred  kilometres  away.  This 
is  owing  to  the  widely  different  climatic 
circumstances  of  inland  and  sea-coaat, 
resulting  in  meteorological  conditions  so 
dissimilar  that  equal  amounts  of  pressure 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of 
equal  thickness  of  the  atmospheric  enve- 
lope. 

TBE  AXEROID  BAROMETZK. 

At  the  many  stations  of  the  meander 
survey  that  are  comparatively  unimport- 
antj  and  th^t  are  occupied  for  a  few  min- 
utes only,  it  will  suffice  for  the  meteoro- 
logist to  read   only  his  aneroid,  watch. 
It  the  Bame  sbsoiaie  initiiiit  and  thermometer.     Although  the  aneroid 
tdipMB  of  the  bcknniT  bbd^a."  sVifctinnniiV  obwn>. :  is  not  a  reliable  instrument,  yet  it  serrea 
S^-iliJiIi^l^fi'jIiF'^^IS'i     If  ^''ti'.'^^fi?'  an  excellent  purpose  where  rapid  and  ap- 

irwipectlve  of  Ihe  different  oi  Inn^llEiae  bolween  tha  .  *    ,  *^.  n.    .  *     i^.  .* 

IwaatatloH.    Thwetore,  ol»enr«t1on»  i*d  bs  boih  elm-    proximate    WOrk    IS    SufilCient.      Omce   itS 

^rSJ'2i?"m%'ri^«'T^lw''orf'"Vm^t"u™u"^  principal  us        in  obtaining  profiles  of 
beiOTmdpecwi*  to  ihBprciyfnceoiMirouomy,  whilst   the    meander  routes,  whioh  will   enable 

tnchTDDOiia "  ll  moit  IreqiunUi  used  In  cimnecILaD      .  .  '       .        .. 

mb  th«  pbeDomena 


BOBARY    CURVES    AND    1 
TIONS. 

Whenever  the  party,  or  a  portion 


In  th«  ptwDomena  ol  pb;glca1  gcognphj. 


ij^cal 


I  the  engineer  to  properly  distribute  the 
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CODtour  lines  upon  his  map,  and  eince,  i 
farther,  the  error  of  an  aneroid  will  rare- 
ly exceed  the  vertical  distance  between ' 
two  of  these  contours,  the  resulting  inao- 
ouraoY  upon  the  plot  will  be  quite  Inap- 
preciable. I 

The  aneroid  is  to  the  cistern  barometer 
what  the  meander  is  to  the  triangnlation, 
that  is,  a  means  of  filling  in,  which, 
while  costing  but  little  extra  effort, 
18  productive  of  very  valuable  results. 
The  engineer  who  rejects  the  meander 
and  the  aneroid  beoause  they  are  not 
rigidly  ezaot  in  their  functions,  will  find 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
tracing  in  the  roads  and  streams  of  his  I 
map,  locating  many  of  the  villages,  cross- 1 
roads,  etc.,  and  drawing  in  the  contours  I 
from  his  judgment  and  memory  alone; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  conjectures ! 
of  the  most  able  and  trained  topographi- 1 
oal  intellect  are  by  far  less  reliable  than 
the  figures  of  those  humble  instruments,  I 
the  aneroid  and  odometer,  when  judi- 
cionsly  used.  j 

At  every  camp  the  aneroids  are  com- 1 
pared  with  the  cistern  barometer,  their  j 
scales  are  adjusted  in  compensation  for 
any  error  that  may  have  crept  in,  and 
the  vertical  element  of  the  survey  starts  | 
from  a  new  and  tme  datum  plane  when  j 
the  march  is  resumed.  At  the  end  of 
the  day's  journey,  also,  they  are  imme- . 
diately  compared  again,  and  the  error ' 
accumulated  throughout  the  day  is 
noted,  and,  by  a  process  of  distribution  i 
along  the  day's  profile,  may  be  reduced  | 
to  a  minimum.  Before  and  after  every  i 
side  trip,  reconnoissance,  or  ascent  of 
mountain,  the  aneroid  is  compared  with  : 
the  mercurial  barometer,  and  thus,  by  a  | 
continual  and  careful  watch  over  it,  it ! 
may  be  relied  upon  to  give  results  not , 
seriously  in  error.  But  if  left  to  itself  | 
and  nnoheoked  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  or  for  any  great  distance  of  journey,  I 
or  great  change  m  altitude,  this  fickle  in- 1 
strument  may  continue  to  go  astray,  by 
a  shifting  of  its  scale,  exhaustion  of  its ' 
spring,  or  from  other  causes,  until  its  | 
readings  are  hundreds  of  meters  too ' 
high  or  too  low.  Even  then,  however, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  the  geographer  in 
drawing  in  the  relief  of  the  country,  as 
the  discrepancy  is  usually  of  gradual, 
growth,  and  the  relative  altitudes  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  height  of  a  bluff  above  the  I 


neighboring  valley,  are  sufficiently  exact 
to  be  of  much  assistance  to  him  in  his 
plotting. 


As  to  the  reliability  of  altitudes  de- 
termined by  the  cistern  barometer,  evi- 
dences and  opinions  differ,  bat  those  per- 
sons who  are  most  thoroughly  informed 
are  generally  the  most  lenient  in  their 
acceptation  of  results.  Colonel  Wil- 
liamson, of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
has  probably  given  more  intelligent 
study  to  the  barometer  than  any  other 
man,  has  compiled  a  table  of  the  maxi- 
mum errors  which  occur  in  numerous 
series  of  observations  taken  both  in  North 
Amerioa  and  Europe.  Among  these  are 
many  that  exceed  fifty  meters  in  amount, 
and  he  assumes  that  the  barometer  under 
similar  circumstances  will  be  liable  to 
equal  errors  elsewhere.  These,  however, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  probable  error  of  barometrical  re- 
sults, they  are  rather  the  extreme  limits 
of  probable  error,  and  may  be  taken  as 
the  error  to  which  the  barometer  is  liable 
under  certain  rare  and  very  unfavorable 
conditions.  While  exact  truth  concern- 
ing altitudes  is  something  which,  no 
barometer  can  be  expected  to  tell,  and 
while  it  Is  never  safe  to  guarantee  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  determination,  even 
within  many  meters,  yet  when  baro- 
metrical work  is  proaecnted  judiciously 
and  systematically,  as  it  would  be  in  this 
survey,  and  based  upon  formulas  which 
represent  the  latest  and  most  complete 
knowledge  of  meteorology,  its  tendency 
is  to  f^ve  results  that  are  seldom  more 
than  a  few  meters  wrong. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  popular 
mind  to  comprehend  how  an  error  of 
meters  may  be  inevitable  in  some  of  the 
processes  of  barometric  bypsometry. 
Since  the  scale  of  a  barometer  may  be 
read  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  that 
amount  of  variation  is  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  a  change  of  one  foot  in  alti- 
tude, it  would  naturally  be  thought 
possible  to  determine  the  elevation  of  a 
place  to  the  nearest  foot.  But  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  better  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  barometrical 
measurement  of  the  difference  of  altitude 
between  two  places  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  the  weights  of  a  column 
of  atmosphere  at  each  of  these  stations; 
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that  thia  atmoBph«re  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant diange  and  pertnrbation,  its  pt«BS- 
nre  being  modified  by  variatioiis  of  heat 
and  cold,  storm  and  calm,  and  the 
absence  and  presence  of  moisture  through- 
ont  different  pbrtjons  of  its  extent;  and 
that,  while  some  of  these  conditions  are 
qaite  nnknown  to  the  observer,  those 
that  are  apparent  to  him  can  be  bnt  ia- 
completelf  compensated  for.  There- 
fore, since  barometrio  hypsometiy  is  not 
one  of  the  exact  sciences,  bat  is  affected 
by  every  change  in  the  wind  and 
weather,  any  determination  of  altitude 
that  is  trae  within  a  meter,  is  as  much 
a  source  of  surprise  aa  of  gratification  to 
the  meteorologist,  who  will  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  this  closeness  could 
scarcely  be  possible  withont  some  ooin- 
indenoe  and  accidental  eqnilibrinm  in 
the  disturbing  influences  to  which  the 
barometer  is  subject. 


At  times  men  of  little  experience  may 
have  to  be  accepted  as  meteorologists. 
They  work,  perhaps,  under  the  embar- 
rassments ot  exposure,  fatigue,  and  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  upon  them.  It'  may  be  long 
before  thev  can  be  taught  to  regard 
those  niceties  of  barometrical  work  with- 
ont which  it  cannot  be  truly  gnooeesful; 
although  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
determining  an  altitude  to  the  single 
foot,  yet  they  have  to  learn  that  this  is 
no  reason  for  neglecting  that  thousandth 
of  an  inch  which  corresponds  to  a  foot. 
Their  instruments  may  be  out  of  order, 
owing  to  the  hardships  of  travel  to  which 
they  are  exposed;  the  readings  may  have 
to  be  referred  to  a  distant  station  of  very 
dissimilar  physical  surroundings;  or  they 
may  have  been  taken  upon  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  in  a  belt  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  meteorological  phenomena 
quite  different  from  those  properties  of 
the  lower  strata  of  the  ur,  foi:  which 
our  formulas  were  framed. 

These  are  some  of  the  sources  of  error 
which  may  have  conspired  to  vitiate 
those  results  which  are  fifty  meters  or 
more  at  fanlt.  In  Brazil,  however,  it  is 
hardly  neoeesary  to  anticipate  discrepan- 
ces so  great  as  this,  since  it  is  a  countrj 
in  which  no  very  great  change  of  alti- 
tude is  possible,  violent  and  phenomenal 


storms  are  not  frequent,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  comparatively  steady  tem- 
perature, and  not  liable  to  sudden  trann- 
tions  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

BASOMETRTC  P0BMDLA8. 

Even  if  the  observations  have  been 
made  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  atmoHphere,  elevation  and  loca- 
tion, and  are  perfect  as  far  as  human  in- 
telligence can  make  them  bo,  that  is,  free 
from  all  personal  and  instrumental  er- 
rors, there  yet  remains  a  consideration 
which  may  materially  affect  the  com- 
pleted altitude.  The  same  observations, 
reduced  by  different  formulas,  will  give 
results  in  some  oases  widely  different, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  returns  of 
two  well -authorized  methods  of  compu- 
tation frequently  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  the  real  errors  of  both;  this  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  determination 
of  the  height  of  Corcovado,  in  which  one 
system  of  redaction  gives  an  altitude 
above  the  true  one,  and  the  other  places 
it  too  low. 

The  barometrio  formula  is  composed 
of  several  terras,  each  of  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  some  physical  constants,  such 
as  the  relative  weight  of  air  and  mercury, 
or  the  variation  oi  gravity  with  latitude, 
and  some  of  the  barometrical  data,  as 
the  temperatnre  or  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Of  these  formulas,  there  are 
two  general  olasses,  based  upon  the  equa- 
tions of  Lsplace  and  BesseL  Not  only 
do  they  differ  in  those  constant  quanti- 
ties upon  which  all  barometrical  determ- 
inations must  depend,  but  also  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  entire  term,  as 
the  formula  of  Beseel  has  a  separate  fac- 
tor as  a  correction  for  the  hnmidity  of 
the  air,  while  Laplaoe  includes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aqueous  vapor  with  that 
of  temperature. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formula 
of  Laplace  is  more  convenient,  while  that 
of  Bessel  is  more  complete.  The  scien- 
tific world  has  found  it  difficult  to  choose 
between  them,  and  while  Delcros,  Gnyot, 
and  others  have  accepted  the  formula  of 
Laplace,  that  of  Bessel  has  been  adopted 
by  Plantamour,  Williamson,  and  others. 
But  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  former  method,  that 
the  constants  in  use  in  Bessel's  formula, 
as  modified  by  the  more  reoent  arrange- 
ment of  Plantamour,  are  later  and  more 
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reliable  thao  those  accepted  b^  Laplace, 
and  there  is  also  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  scientists  that  some  accuracy  has 
been  sacrificed  to  convenience  in  La- 
place's method,  a  concession  which  it  may 
Bometimes  be  justifiable  to  make  in  the 
application  of  a  formula,  but  never  in 
its  coustruotion. 

The  advocates  of  each  system  have 
published  examples  showing  the  close 
accordance  of  their  results  with  altitudes 
determined  trigonometrically  or  by  spirit- 
level.  But  as  the  number  of  these  re- 
markable coincidences  is  about  equal  on 
each  side,  and  as  in  each  instance  the 
observations  would  have  given  results 
considerably  wrong  by  the  application  of 
the  other  formula,  they  prove  simply  two 
things;  first,  that  they  are  coincidences, 
andthattocertain  cases  the  method  of  La- 
place is  most  applicable,  while  to  others 
that  of  Plantamour  will  yield  better  re- 
turns, and  second,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  devise  auy  formula  that  will 
yield  an  accurate  solution  of  all  problems 
in  the  barometrical  measurement  .of 
heights. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion in  favor  of  Plantamour's  formula,  it 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Geo- 
logical Commission  as  a  basis  for  its 
barometrical  work,  and  its  several  terms 
have  been  developed  into  tables  for  the 
convenient  computation  of  altitudes. 
After  the  preparation  of  those  tables  and 
as  a  test  example  with  which  to  prove 
their  efficacy,  the  height  of  Corcovado 
Peak  was  determined  barometiioally 
with  the  following  results: 

UBtm. 

Altitude  of  Corcovado,  by  tables  of  the 
commissioD,    based    upon    Plauta- 

mour's  formula 705.84 

By  Laplace's  formula 703.15 

Betermioed  by  triaugulation 704.74 

Error  by  PlantamOur's  formula 4-1.10 

"      Laplace's  "        -2.08 

Discrepancy  between  the  two 3.69 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  creditable  and 
satisfactory  barometrical  result,  and  is 
one  more  argument  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  Plantamour's  complete  formula. 

ALTITUDES  BY  VEBTICAL  ANGLES. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  barometric 
hypsometry,  every  theodolite,  whether 
for  meanders  or  triangulation,  is  fitted 


with  a  vertical  circle,  from  which  to  read 
the -angles  of  elevation  and  depression  of 
those  points  which  are  located  hv  inter- 
sections, in  order  to  compute  the  heights 
of  the  same.  From  this  angle  and  the 
horizontal  distance  between  any  two 
peaks,  their  apparent  difference  of  alti- 
tude is  obtained  by  a  trigonometrioal 
calculation,  and  then  a  correction  is  ap- 
plied for  earth's  curvature  and  refrac- 
tion. In  the  field  these  anglea  are 
recorded  as  plus  or  minus,  according  as 
the  objective  point  is  above  or  below  the 
observer's  etation,  whose  altitude  is  in- 
variably determined  by  barometric  read- 
In  this  manner  the  heights  of  hund- 
reds of  points  throughout  the  field  of 
survey  are  found  with  an  accuracy 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  peak  from 
which  the  angle  is  taken.  Indeed,  a 
mean  altitude  derived  from  the  three 
angles  of  elevation,  read  from  three 
different  triangulation  stations,  will  give 
the  altitude  of  the  point  of  ^itorsection 
with  less  probable  error  than  that  of 
either  of  the  monnt^ns  from  which  it 
was  derived. 


Brazil  stands  almost  alone  as  a  great 
civilized  country  lying  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
latitude,  reaching  from  north  of  the 
equator  far  into  the  south  temperate 
zone.  From  this  unique  and  favorable 
position  upon  the  earth's  surface,  as  well 
as  from  the  liberal  patronage  bestowed 
hy  its  government  upon  the  de* 
velopment  of  science,  it  needs  no 
propnetic  eye  to  see  that  this  em- 
pire is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  fntitful  fields  of  scien- 
tific research.  Especiallv  is  this  the  case 
in  the  investigation  of  those  great  ques- 
tions concerning  the  terrestial  shape  and 
dimensions,  and  those  others,  stilt  more 
numerous,  which  from  the  form  of  the 
earth,  or  from  other  and  unknown 
causes,  vary  with  geographical  position. 
Important  among  the  latter  is  the  science 
of  meteorology,  whose  general  laws  are 
not  the  same  all  the  world  over,  but 
which  are  largely  infiuenoed  by  latitude 
and  by  proximity  to  either  pole. 

The  following  extract  from  Colonel 
Williamson's  valuable    treatise,  on  the 
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barometer  and  its  usee,  vill  illustrate 
the  abaeoce  and  the  need  of  meteorologi- 1 
«al  obeervationB  south  of  the  equator:  ' 
"  It  has  been  determined  by  actual  ob- 
servations, and  ooDfirmed  by  theory,  that 
the  sea-level  pressure  varies  in  different 
latitudes  by  a  definite  law,  modified  in 

?ractioe  by  looal  pecnliarities  of  climate, 
t  has  been  found  that  the  mean  baro- 
metric pressure  is  lese  in  the  immediate 
vioinity  of  the  equator,  and  it  increasee 
towards  the  norUi  to  between  latitude 
30°  and  36°  where  it  is  greatest.  It  then 
gradually  decreases  to  ^wut  latitude  60°, 
and  from  there  towards  the  north  pole 
there  is  a  slight  inoreaae.  In  the  soatb- 
em  beaiiBphere,  where  the  observations 
have  been  less  numerons,  the  mean 
presaare  seems  to  increase  to  between 
20°  and  30°  of  south  latitude,  when  it 
gradually  decreases  to  about  42°,  and 
then  commences  a  remarkable  fall,  so 
that  towards  the  south  pole,  the  mean 
presanre  is  said  to  be  less  than  29 
mohea."* 

In  the  table  of  mean  heighta  of  the 
barometer  at  the  sea-level,  given  in 
various  works  on  meteorology,  there  are 
but  two  stations  south  of  the  equator; 
these  am  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  north  latitude,  however, 
the  list  com  prises  more  than  thirty 
placea  at  which  this  determination  haa 
Men  satisfaotorily  aocomplished,  by 
years  of  observations,  and  these  are 
favorably  sitnated  at  intervals  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole. 

Again,  white  the  horary  osoillation  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  greatest 
near  the  equator,  ^nd  diminishes  thence 
each  way  to  the  poles,  the  abnormal 
osoillation  is  least  in  regions  of  small 
latitude,  and  increases  with  the  distanoe 
from  the  equator.  As  the  latter  is 
the  more  incomprehensible  and  less 
regular  of  the  two,  and  consequently  the 
greater  source  of  error,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  general,  barometrical  work  would 
be  most  reliable  in  tropical  regions,  and 
henoe  thia  system  of  hypsometry  would 
be  especially  applicable  to  Brazil,  And, 
in  addition  to  their  immediate  and  prao- 
Ucal  use  in  the  oonstruotion  of  maps,  the 
meteorological  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  nature,  taken  at  low  and  high 
ftltitadea,  at  the   sea-coast   and   in  the 
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remote  inland,  with  permanent  stations 
at  intervals  where  long  series  of  obser- 
vations would  be  accumulated,  would 
form  a  basis  upon  which  to  establish  the 
general  laws  of  barometric  fluctuation 
throughout  this  vast  portion  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere. 

CONTINGBHCIES  IN  THE   8CHVBY. 


the  geographer's  work  in  the  field. 
While  these  are  sufficient  to  carry  the 
survey  across  any  ordinary  country,  cer- 
tain districts  may  be  encountered  in 
which  these  methods  may  not  be  easily 
applicable.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  paper 
of  this  nature  and  length,  to  foresee  and 
provide  for  all  of  the  emergencies  that 
may  arise;  it  is  necessary  for  the  geog- 
rapher to  first  see  bis  territory,  and  then, 
if  he  is  a  true  engineer,  he  will  be  able 
to  devise  some  means  of  survey  which 
will  be  competent  to  meet  the  difficulties, 
however  great  they  may  be. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  asked  how  a 
survey  based  upon  triangulation,  can  be 
carried  across  the  smooth  and  unbroken 
table-lands  of  a  country.  The  answer 
will  be  that  the  plains  are  not  usually  so 
broad  that  they  cannot  be  spanned  by 
the  length  of  a  triangle-side  ;  and, 
furthermore,  if  there  are  no  eminences 
that  can  be  used  for  triangulation  points, 
so  much  less  is  tbere  need  for  this  system 
of  survey.  Over  the  smooth  plain  it  is 
possible  to  travel  in  straight  lines,  such 
being  the  usual  character  of  roads  in  a 
level  country,  and  since  a  meander  by 
direct  routes  is  reliable,  the  survey  can 
proceed  from  one  knows  point  to  the 
next  with  comparative  accuracy,  tracing 
in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  geographi- 
cal features  as  it  goes.  As  a  roagh, 
mountainous  country  is  its  own  remedy, 
furnishing  a  great  number  of  advantage- 
ous stations  Tot  the  survey,  so,  with  the 
absence  of  these  monntains,  vanishes  in 
great  part  the  labors  and  difficulties  of 
this  work. 

TBB   STADIA,   OB  TSLEUXXBB. 

Although  the  stadia,  or  teiemetcr  pro- 
cess,  is  too  slow  for  the  general  prosecu- 
tion of  a  geographical  survey,  thera  may 
be  occasional  areas  in  which  the  previous 
methods  will  fail,  and  this  will  suffice. 
The  direct  linear  survey  of  a  river,  by 
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^hia  means,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Ab  another  iiluetration,  take  the  case  of 
a  valley — as,  for  instance,  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon — which  ia  so  broken  with 
lakes,  swamps,  and  the  many  cbaDnels 
and  arms  of  the  river,  that  its  islands 
and  shores  cannot  be  reached  and  located 
by  any  means  of  direct  meaenrement; 
and  where,  farther,  the  vegetation  is  so 
abundant  and  dense,  that  ordinarily  no 
three  fixed  points  are  visible  from  the 
water's  edge.  Here  the  telemeter  may 
be  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  re- 
quired distances  may  be  obtained.  The 
observer,  establishing  bis  instrument  in 
open  groniid,  from  which  triangulation 
stations  ean  be  seen,  sends  his  assistant, 
in  a  boat  or  otherwise,  to  sach  points 
along  the  water  as  may  be  in  sight. 
These  he  locates  by  single  observations, 
reading  the  diatanoes  from  the  rod  held 
by  the  assistant.  Thaa  the  telemeter 
station  is  referred  to  the  observer's  posi- 
tion, which,  in  its  tarn,  can  be  fixed  by 
means  of  three-point  observations  upon 
the  triangulation  stations  of  the  border- 
ing cliffs. 

Id  this  simple  and  ingenious  way  of 
determining  distances  by  single  observa- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  the  diaphragm 
of  the  telescope  of  the  observer's  instm- 
ment  should  be  fitted  with  two  horizon- 
tal cioss-wires,  and  that  his  assistant 
should  be  furnished  with  a  graduated 
rod,  or  telemeter.  Then  looking  through 
the  telescope,  the  projection  of  the  oross- 
wiree  upon  the  rod  inolndea  a  certain 
amount  of  the  graduation.  This  is  a 
chord  subtending  a  certain  constant 
angle  in  the  line  of  collimation,  and,  by 
a  principle  in  ^geometry,  thi^  chord  in- 
oreases  directly  with  its  distance  from 
the  angle  which  it  subtends. 

THB  FULMB  TABLB. 

With  the  use  of  the  plane4able,  there 
comes  so  great  a  temptation  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  work,  to  linger  over  a 
small  area,  and  to  finish  the  sheets  with 
a  topographical  completeness,  that  its  too 
general  adoption  will  be  found  to  retard 
the  progress  of  a  geographical  survey. 
In  addition,  it  in  cumbersome  in  its 
shape,  offering  a  broad  surface  of  ex- 
posure, and  for  that  reason  is  not  well 
fitted  for  service  upon  high  mountain 
stations,  where  the  wind  is  strong  and 
storms  are  frequent.     In  its  favor,  how- 


ever, it  must  be  said  that  this  instru- 
ment has  been  successfully  employed 
npon  the  extensive  geological  and  geo- 
graphical Borveys  under  Major  J.  TV. 
Powell,  of  the  tlnited  States,  and  that 
very  favorable  reports  have  been  made 
concerning  its  usefulness.  The  incon- 
venience of  its  shape  has  been  modified 
in  this  service,  the. table  being  composed 
of  slats  hinged  together,  so  that  it  may 
be  folded  into  a  small  compass  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation. 

When,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  work  of  this 
nature,  there  is  encountered  a  district 
where  the  importance  of  the  field  will 
justify  a  minute  and  laborious  survey, 
the  plane-table  will  serve  an  exceUent 
purpose  there.  It  is  very  useful  in  the 
mapping  of  a  populous  district,  the 
suburbs  of  a  city,  a  mining  region,  or  in 
the  representation  on  large  scale  of  a 
piece  of  topography  which  is  interesting 
as  a  type  of  geological  stmotnre.  It  is 
always  an  easy  matter  for  the  gco^a- 
pher  to  accommodate  himself  and  his 
methods  to  detailed  surveys  like  the 
above,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  sup- 
pose that  the  exploration  of  a  province, 
unfits  an  engineer  for  the  topographical 
delineation  of  a  parish.  In  all  work  of 
engineering  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  greater  accuracy,  refinement, 
and  detail^  and  it  is  not  freedom  which 
the  geographer  enjoys,  in  neglecting  the 
minor  features  of  the  earth's  suriace, 
but  rather  a  necessary  restraint  that  is 
imposed  upon  him,  to  keep  him  from 
sacrificing  the  important  to  the  unim- 
portant. 

THE    OFFICE   WOaK, 

As  for  the  computations  and  Othe* 
reductions  of  notes  which  follow  a  field 
season  of  the  survey,  there  is  not  space 
to  discuss  them  here,  nor  is  there  any 
special  need  of  such  a  discussion,  as  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
which  apply  to  geodetic  work  in  general. 
Kor  are  the  duties  of  the  draughting- 
room  greatly  distinguished  above  the 
customary  routine  oi  such  office  work. 
This  thing  only,  may  bo  noticed,  that 
the  hand  to  hand  strnggle  which  the 
field  engineer  constantly  sustains  with 
the  forces  and  obstacles  of  nature  blunts 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  makes  his 
hand  too  neavy  for  the  fine  drawing 
necessary  in  a  map  finished  for  pnblica- 
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tion,  and  there  should  be  in  every  oflioe 
a  superior  draughtsman  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  no  heavier  imple- 
ment than  the  artist's  pen. 

This  artistic  finish  is  bought  by  some 
sacrifice  of  aocuraoy,  however,  and  be- 
veen  the  field  engineer  and  the  final 
draughtsman  there  should  be  few,  if  any, 
middlemen  to  compile  and  replot  the 
work,  because  only  the  man  who  has 
seen  the  country  can  reproduce  its  physi- 
oal  oharaoteristioB  with  truth  fulness. 
In  every  copy  that  is  subsequently  made 
the  face  of  the  land  grows  more  artifi- 
cial and  ideal;  each  monntain  loses  its 
individuality  of  shape,  and  assumes  a 
symmetrical  regularity  which  it  does 
not  poseeas  in  nature;  some  of  the  nice- 
ties of  truthful  representation  are  mag- 
nified into  exaggeration,  and  others  are 
overlooked  and  obliterated;  the  bed  of 
every  canon  grows  broader  in  each  suc- 
cessive transcript;  and  the  large  hills 
grow  larger  as  the  smaller  ones  dwindle 
away.  As  in  a  popular  parlor  game,  a 
whispered  atorr,  passing  current  from 
mouth  to  mouth  throughout  the  round 
of  a  oirole,  grows  strange  and  distorted 
beyond  recognition,  »o  in  the  Bucoessive 
reproductions  of  a  map  by  strange 
hands,  it  loses  its  photographic  truth  of 
ezecntion  as  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
various  draughtsmen  are  wrought  into 
the  plan.  Finally  it  comes  to  represent 
a  conntry  that  is  unnatural  in  its  regu- 
larity, made  not  so  much  by  the  acci- 
dents of  nature  as  by  the  design  of 
man,  and  moulded  by  the  rules  of  a  uni- 
form and  rigid  geometry. 

PLOTTING  THE  NOTKB. 

It  is  necessary  that  each  engineer 
shall  plot  his  own  notes,  as  he  alone  is 
familiar  with  their  arrangement  through- 
out his  books,  and  only  he  is  able  to  de- 
rive the  full  benefit  from  them.  There- 
fore during  the  ofSoe  season  he  will  be 
enf^aged  upon  a  contour  plot  of  the  area 
which  he  has  surveyed  during  the  pre- 
ceding half  of  the  year.  Here  be  will 
collect  and  compile  in  graphic  shape  all 
of  the  information  which  lies  scattered 
throughout  the  dozen  note  and  sketch- 
books which  represent  his  labors  in  the 
field.  Upon  this  map  fine  drawing  will 
not  be  soessentJal  as  truthful  representa- 
tion and  the  utmost  accuracy  ot  position 
th  at  can  be  attained  from  the  material 
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at  hand;  an  inaccuracy  that  is  barely 
apparent  upon  the  paper  will  correspond 
to  a  very  large  error  in  the  field,  and  ao 
a  moment's  oversight  in  the  ofSce  may 
invalidate  the  Bcrupnlons  care  of  a  day  8 
or  week's  work  upon  the  survey. 

These  sheets  will  be  the  basis  of  all 
the  maps  of  the  survey,  no  matter  in 
what  shape  they  may  be  published,  and 
hence  the  nrgenoy  of  having  them  correct 
in  all  of  their  positions,  statements  and 
figures,  and  so  complete  as  to  include 
every  detail  upon  the  pages  of  the 
sketch-books,  down  to  the  shape  of  a 
mountain-spur  or  village,  or  the  presence 
of  a  spring  of  water  or  dwelliug  place. 
I  As  the  expense  of  sustaining  an  engineer 
in  the  field  is  at  least  double  the  cost  of 
his  office-wui'k,  he  should  confine  himself 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
collection  of  bis  notes,  and  then  utilize 
even  the  least  of  these  in  his  subsequent 
plotting  and  development  of  them. 

CONTOCR  PLOTS. 

The  plots  will  be  oonstmcted  in  con 
tour  lines,  as  that  is  the  only  method  in 
which  the  engineer  can  ^ve  precise  ex- 
pression to  his  information  and  impress- 
ions concerning  the  heights,  slopes,  and 
forms  of  the  country  that  he  has  sur- 
veyed. While  a  map  executed  in 
hachures  would  be  more  artistic  and 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  it  cannot  be 
made  ao  mathematically  invariable  in  its 
conveyance  of  ideas,  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  convey  the  same  ideas  to  all 
persons;  the  blaS  that  would  seem  high 
to  one  observer  would  seem  low  to 
another,  and  the  depth  of  shade  that 
would  represent  a  steep  gradient  to  one 
draughtsman  would  stand  for  a  moderate 
declivity  to  another,  according  to  their 
peculiarities  of  judgment,  or  to  the 
difEerent  schools  of  drawing  in  whieh  ■ 
they  had  been  educated.  The  most 
skilled  cartographer,  with  one  of  the 
best  of  hachure  maps  before  him,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  angle  of 
any  mountun  slope,  or  to  tell  which  of 
two  neighboring  peaks  was  the  highest, 
unless  their  heights  were  given  in  figures. 

In  a  glance  at  a  contour  plot,  however, 
he  could  count  the  excess  of  lines  in  one 
of  these  mountains,  and  so  compute  its 
superior  altitude;  or  note  the  number  of 
lines  in  a  centimeter  of  space,  and  so 
determine  the  gradient  of  the   earth's 
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Burfaoe  there.  For  this  reason  the  con- 
tour plot  is  the  only  tme  basis  from 
whioh  Bubseqaent  maps  can  be  made; 
then,  no  matter  hov  man^  field  engi- 
neers may  oontribnte  to  this  vork,  their 
reports  will  all  come  to  the  compiler  and 
final  draughtsman,  written  in  the  uniform 
language  of  lines  at  resular  vertioal  in- 
tervals. Otherwise,  if  uie  plots  were  in 
haohures,  this  draaghtsman  would  find 
it  well-nigh  imposEible  to  so  assimilate 
tbem  that  his  finished  map  woald  not 
reveal  traces  of  the  many  different  hands 
from  which  it  originated. 

FIKAL  MAPS. 

Unless  the  oontonr  lines  are  so  nnmer- 
ous  and  close  together  as  to  produce 
striking  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  as 
the  slope  varies,  this  map  has  no  mean- 
ing to  the  popular  eye.  The  ordinary 
observer  sees  in  it  only  a  maze  and  con- 
fusion of  lines,  of  whose  design  and 
importance  he  is  ignorant,  and  so  it  ia  of 
no  assistance  to  him.  Therefore,  since 
maps  are  usually  published  for  the  in- 
formation and  guidaDoe  of  the  people  at 
large,  it  ia  wise  that  they  should  be 
drawn  with  faachure  shading,  which 
gives  a  more  intelligible  bat  less  precise 
picture  of  the  country.  In  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  this,  the  contours  of  the  engineer's 

Slot  are  bo  many  guide-lines  to  the 
ranghtsman,  who  graduates  the  light 
and  darkness  of  the  shade  to  accord  with 
the  diveraenoe  or  approach  of  these 
wavering  nnes. 

Id  addition  to  these  a  map  in  contours 
may  also  be  issued  for  the  ose  of  engi- 
neers, the  projectors  of  railways,  and, 
more  especially,  as  a  basis  of  the  geo- 
logical and  resource  charts,  to  which 
this  system  ia  peculiarly  adapted,  as  its 
lines  of  equal  level  are  of  great  assist- 
ance in  detennining  the  extent  of  the 
various  formations,  and  for  depicting 
tfaose  areas  of  vegetable  growth  which 
arc  bounded  by  fixed  limits  of  altitude. 
The  dip  and  strike  of  a  bed  of  uniform 
slope  being  given  at  any  one  point  of  its 
outcrop,  it  IB  an  easy  matter  to  trace 
upon  this  map  its  line  of  reappearaooe 
upon  the  farther  side  of  a  mountain- 
range,  or  at  any  other  point  at  which  it 
may  be  exposed  again.  Or,  by  counting 
the  lines  of  vertical  equi-dt stance,  the 
geologist  leams  the  thickness  of  the  vari- 


ous strata,  the  extent  of  a  fault,  or  any 
other  fact  in  geological  dimensioiu. 

BEYIBW  OF  THIS   UBTHOD   OP  8UBVBT. 

In  this  piper  the  writer  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  appearing  to  advocate  inac- 
curate methods,  and  perhaps,  at  times, 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  give  a  perfectly 
frank  and  noneat  expose  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  he  has  magnified  the 
amount  of  inaccuracy  to  which  the 
operations  described  in  these  pages 
would  be  liable;  at  all  events  he  bas 
been  very  liberal  in  his  allowance  for 
probable  error.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and 
believing,  barometrical  altitudes  that  are 
given  down  to  the  tenth  of  a  foot,  or 
sextant  determinations  to  the  hundredth 
of  a  second,  it  may  appear  nnpardonably 
liberal  to  allow  for  an  error  of  meters  or 
seconds  in  these  classes  of  work,  and 
perhaps  to  some  it  may  seem  indicative 
of  professional  unfitness  in  the  engineer 
who  would  acknowledge  the  liability  of 
such.  But  while  results  like  the  above 
are  frequently  published,  tfaeir  authors 
would  be  either  sciolists  or  charlatans  if 
they  were  to  claim  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely reliable  down  to  those  small 
fractions;  it  ia  often  the  custom  among 
the  most  conscientious  and  intelligent 
engineers  to  make  their  reports  in  that 
elaborated  form,  since  those  are  the 
figures  at  which  their  computations 
finally  arrived,  and  hence  there  are  cer- 
tain weights  of  probability  in  their 
favor- 
In  like  manner,  in  the  oomputatJons  of 
a  survey  of  the  proposed  nature,  it  would 
never  be  allowable  to  neglect  or  throw 
away  any  odd  figure  or  fraction,  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  probably  exceeded  by 
the  error  of  the  whole.  By  following 
this  system,  not  only  are  habits  of  accu- 
racy inculcated  and  sustiuned  among  the 
assistants  of  a'  survey,  but  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  the  truth  ia  at- 
tained. 

In  the  ordinary  branches  of  his  profes- 
sion, habits  of  rigid  precision,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  time  and  money,  are  the 
best  recommendations  for  an  engineer. 
In  a  geographical  survey,  however,  to 
enforce  this  rule  bevond  the  triangula- 
tioD,  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  depends,  and  to  continue  it  in  full 
force  throughout  all  of  the  subordinate 
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brancli«(i  of  the  work,  would  be  to  roi^ke 
sacb  a  sarrey  impossible  in  Brazil,  owiDg 
to  tbe  enonnons  expeose  that  wonld  at- 
tend it.  Viewed  theoFetJoally,  the  beat 
of  maps,  even  those  produoed  by  the 
tediona  prooeesee  of  the  European  topo- 
(^phioid  surveys,  are  bnt  approxima- 
tions to  the  trath;  tbe  question  now 
arises  as  to  bow  olose  it  is  profitable  to 
bring  this  approxhuation.  Viewed  prao- 
tioally,  the  maps  that  would  reeult  from 
the  proposed  system  of  survey  would  be  i 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  oiroi'  to  a  perceptible 
degree,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  is 
the  Umit  of  accuracy  beyood  which  this  i 
country  cannot  well  afford  to  go.  j 

To  oondemn  a  method  of  surveying ' 
because  it  is  not  absolutely  aconrate 
vould  be  to  oondemn  all  of  tbe  survey 
of  the  world,  and  especially  all  of  the '. 
systems  of  ordinary  land  surveying, 
which  are  so  faulty  that  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a  purchaser  of  land  does  not 
get  either  considerably  more  or  less  than 
he  pays  for.  Still,  that  has  not  been 
deemed  sufficient  reason  why  all  buying 
and  selling  of  real  estate  should  cease 
until  its  boundaries  oould  be  determined 
by  the  instrumentality  of  such  rods,  com- 
pensated for  temperature  or  packed  in 
loe,  as  are  used  in  the  measurement  of 
geodetic  base-lines.  In  one  respect  the 
proposed  system  is  far  superior  to  the 
land  surrey,  as  it  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  triangulation,  which,  seour- 
ing  it  in  its  true  proportions,  prevents 
any  great  acoumulation  of  error.  In  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  where 
lurveys  of  this  nature  are  in  active  and 
tDooesaf  ul  operation,  it  has  been  earnestly 
s^Tooated  that  the  triangulation  of  the 
K6ographieal  survey  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  land  survey,  the  different 
triangulation  stations  serving  as  initial 
points  from  which  to  run  the  land  boand- 
aries,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  with- 
in a  year  or  two,  this  plan  will  be 
adopted  there. 

lliere  are  different  degrees  of  aocu- 
noy,  each  adapted  to  the  end  which  it  is 
intended  to  serve;  this  degree,  ezplaioed 
here,  is  sufficient  for  the  rapid  prepara- 
^on  of  a  very  useful  and  complete 
geographical  map.  It-would  not  suffice  \ 
for  tfae  measurement  of  an  arc  of  tbe  i 
meridian,  such  as  has  been  proposed  for 
this  empire.  That  is  a  work  in  which 
tto  error,  however  small,  that  is  not  be- 


yond the  cognizance  of  the  human 
senses  and  judgment,  can  be  excused  or 
overlooked.  To  publish  a  wrong  result 
here  would  be  not  only  a  national  dis- 
grace, but  a  misfortune  to  the  whole 
world,  as  it  is  upon  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth  that  many  of  our 
geodetic  and  other  scientific  formulas 
rest,  while  it  is  from  the  same  source 
that  the  world  derives  its  standard  unit 
of  length,  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
civilized  people  are  affected.  Or,  if 
Brazil  were  prepared  to  enter  into  that 
honorable  rivalry  in  geodetio  work,  in 
which  some  of  the  oldec  nations  are  en- 
gaged, each  seeking  to  produce  instru- 
ments, methods,  results,  discoveries,  and 
developments  that  may  be  in  advance  of 
everything  hitherto  achieved,  this  sys- 
tem of  survey  would  not  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that,  from  this  as  a  beginning,  there 
might  grow,  keeping  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  country,  a  geodetic 
institution  that  wonld  be  equal  to  the 
best. 

r  THIS  SYSTEM. 


The  writer  by  no  means  pretends  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  combination  of 
methods  described  in  these  pages,  al- 
though hitherto  there  has  been  but  Uttle 
description  of  them  in  print.  An  effi- 
cient system  of  survey  cannot  be  the  in- 
vention of  any  one  manj  it  must  be  the 
outgrowth  of  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience, resulting  in  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  ideas  and  improvements  con- 
tributed by  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged upon  it.  This  one  is  the  result  of 
a  growth  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  therefore  is  not  open  to  the 
senous  objection  of  being  new  and  un- 
tried. During  that  length  of  time,  the 
enterprise  of  geographical  surveying 
has  been  receiving  more  and  more  en- 
couragement from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  wisely 
adopted  that  plan,  In  connection  with 
geological  and  otlier  scientific  researob, 
as  a  means  of  opening  and  illustrating 
its  vast  public  territory. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  actively 
engaged  upon  this  duty  iu  that  country 
three  important  commissions  of  survey. 
That  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  geologist  in 
charge,  is  known  throughout  the  world 
by  its  extensive  and  important  work,  not 
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only  in  geology  and  geography,  but  in 
all  their  kindred  Bciencee  as  well.  A 
eeoond  Ib  nnder  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  the 
intelligent  geologist  and  intrepid  ex- 
plorer who  was  the  first  to  deecend  the 
great  canon  of  the  Colorado  River.  An- 
other, more  striotly  geographical  is  its 
nature,  is  under  the  anepices  of  the  War 
Department,  and  ia  conducted  by  Lieut. 
Oeorge  M.  Wheeler,  an  officer  of  envia- 
ble reputation  in  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers.  While  the  general  plan 
is  mnch  the  same  throng hont  tnese 
three  commissions,  it  is  especially  to  his 
former  a8socia.teB,  the  geographers  and 
officers  of  the  last-named  organization, 
that  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge 
bis  indebtedness  for  whatsoever  of  vatne 
there  may  be  in  this  paper. 

BBAZIL  AND  THE   UmTSD   STATES. 

Although,  aa  has  been  stated  hereto- 
fore, it  is  not  wise  for  any  nation  to  copy, 
blindly,  and  without  adaptation  to  its 
own  peculiar  needs,  the  system  of  sur- 
vey employed  by  any  other  country,  yet 
it  would  seem  that  the  processes  that  are 
fitted  to  the  United  States  would  require 
but  little  modification  to  be  adapted  to 
use  in  Brazil,  so  analogous  are  the  two 
countries  in  many  respectH.  They  have 
equal  amounts  of  territory  as  near  as 
may  be,  but,  peopling  this  territory, 
there  are  four  times  as  many  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in 
Brazil;  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  me- 
thods that  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
former  would  certainly  suffice  for  the 
latter.  In  each  country  the  population 
dlminiBhes  from  a  thickly- set  tied  sea- 
coast  back  into  an  nncivilized  and  almost 
unknown  interior.  In  each  of  these 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  wild  land 
which  the  government  is  anxious  to  open 
to  colonization  and  cnltivation.  To  ex- 
pose and  popularize  the  natural  wealth 
of  this  public  domain,  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  the  plan  of  scientific 
surveys,  to  which  the  Geological  Com- 
mission of  Brazil  is  very  similar  in  all 
respects,  and  so  efficiently  have  they 
accomplished  their  purpose  that  it  has 
become  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  cartog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  that  its  maps 
of  some  of  the  remote  and  unsettled  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
superior  to  those  of  iu  oldest  and  richest 
States,  and,  therefore,   there   are  now 


plans  on  foot  looking  to  the  extension  of 
these  geographical  surveys  over  the  en> 
tire  surface  of  the  country. 

As  the  American  manner  of  railway- 
building,  more  expeditious  and  involving 
less  first  cost  than  the  Enropean  methods, 
has  been  found  practicable  in  Brazil,  in 
some  instances,  in  which  all  other  plans 
wonld  fail,  so  with  this  question  of  geo- 
graphical surveys,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
American  system  or  none. 

RESULTS  OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

Considering  now  the  results  that  could 
be  expected  from  such  a  geographical 
survey  of  Brazil,  this  question  can  be 
best  answered  by  referring  to  areas  sur- 
veyed in  the  same  manner  in  the  United 
States.  From  Lieut.  Wheeler's  annual 
report,  whioh  the  writer  has  before  him, 
it  appears  that  in  six  years'  continuance 
of  bis  commission  an  approximate  extent 
of  800,000  square  kilometers  has  been 
surveyed.  Allowing  an  average  of  five 
parties  in  the  field  during  that  time,  the 
season's  work  of  one  engineer  reduces 
itself  to  about  25,000  square  kilometers. 
Allowing  proportional  returns  from  the 
various  other  geographical  surveys  at 
present  in  commission,  or  that  have  been 
in  existence  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  west«m  portion  of  the  United  States, 
it  appears  that  ooe-tbird  of  the  area  of 
that  great  country  has  been  thus  sur- 
veyed in  that  period. 

This  is  at  a  total  expenditure  which, 
while  including  the  cost  of  all  other 
concomitant  scientific  labors,  to  which 
the  geographical  work  has  been  in  large 
part  incidental  and  tributary,  has  never 
exceeded  four  hundred  contos  (i  200,000) 

§er  year.  There  is  probably  no  other 
epartment  of  public  enterprise  which 
has  yielded  so  extensive  and  valuable  re- 
turns for  an  equal  amount  of  money. 

AN  ESTIMATE  FOB  ONE  SEASON. 

In  genera],  an  area  of  from  10,000  to 
30,000  square  kilometers,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  nature  of 
Jhe  country,  is  assigned  to  each  party 
for  a  season  of  four,  five,  or  six  months, 
and  its  ability  to  satisfactorily  cover 
that  district  in  that  time  is  conceded. 
To  illustrate  the  possibility  of  such  rapid 
progress,  let  us  take  a  typical  area  of 
20,000  square  kilometers  and  see  what 
can  be  done  with  it  by  one  party  and 
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one  geographer  in  one  season's  work  of 
UK  months  in  daration.  Of  this  time 
the  firat  month  will  be  oonanmed  in  the 
meaaaremeDt  and  development  of  the 
base,  and  io  other  preparation.  Of  the 
remunine  period  one  month  more  will 
perhaps  be  lost  in  unavoidable  delays 
resnltiDg  from  storms  or  other  causes. 
There  will  then  remain  fonr  monthB, 
which,  at  twenty-five  available  days  in 
each,  will  afford  one  hundred  days  for 
active  service  in  the  field. 

Allow  one  half  of  these  days  for  the 
meander  snrvey,  and  the  other  half  for 
the  occupation  of  mountain  stations. 
Fifty  mountun  stations  will  thus  result, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  a 
topographioal  station  either  upon  or 
adjacent  to  each  day's  meander.  So 
there  are  one  hundred  triangulation  and 
topographical  stations  distributed  at 
jndicioue  interrals  over  this  territory. 
That  Ifl,  there  is  one  for  every  two 
hundred  square  kilometers  of  ground,  or, 
typically,  they  are  but  about  fourteen 
Intometers  apart,  and  the  pieoe  of  coun- 
try to  be  sketched  in  contours  need  not 
extend  more  than  seven  kilometers  in 
each  direction ;  this  estimate  ignores  the 
meander  aorveys,  to  which  fifty  days  of 
the  season  will  be  devoted,  and  by  which 
these  stations  will  be  separated  and  sur- 
rounded. 

At  twenty-five  kilometres  a  day,  a  very 
reasonable  allowance,  the  total  distance 
of  meander  route  will  be  1260  kilometres. 
This  distance  would  reach  across  our 
area  nine  times,  cutting  it  into  strips  of 
sixteen  kilometres  in  width.  Hence,  in 
order  to  include  the  entire  ooantry  from 
this  snrvey,  the  typical  zone  of  each 
meander  would  not  reach  more  than 
eight  kilometres  on  either  side  of  its 
path;  but,  since  it  would  be  superflnons 
to  sketch  from  this  base  the  country  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  monntain 
stations,  these  plots  en  route  need  never 
extend  more  than  fonr  kilometres  from 
the  central  line.  Of  oonrse,  in  practice, 
these  sarveys  will  not  be  thus  distributed 
in  straight  lines  at  equal  distances  apart, 
but  will  oommunioate,  intersect,  and 
daplicata  in  every  possible  way.  Still 
the  meander  will  serve  its  original  par- 
pose  of  penetrating  those  regions  and 
traversing  those  border-lands  that  are 
remote  from  the  mountain  stations,  and 
will  trace  out  the  roads,  trails,  and  im- 


portant streams,  whose  entire  length  in 
this  area  will  not  be  likely  to  exceed 
1251)  kilometres. 

Returning  to  the  office  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  engineer  will  have  material 
enough  to  make  a  plot  of  the  country  on 
a  scale  of  one  centimetre  to  the  kilo- 
■9^*'''^  (iiiii''Dflfl)i  ^  one-half  a  centimetre 
to  the  kilometre  {tn^nnn)-  ^^t  *'*'  P"^ 
this  statement  with  more  precision,  he 
will  have  so  much  and  so  detailed  mate- 
terial,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  portray 
it  conveniently  and  intelligibly  on  a  scale 
of  less  than  u-ohioo*  "Ut  when  the 
final  draughtsman  oomes  to  copy  these 
plots,  he  may  condense  them,  if  it  be 
thought  expedient,  to  proportions  of 
jnii^anri  °'  ^^^n  smaller.  On  the  oth  er 
hand,  portions  of  this  area  may  be  plot- 
ted upon  a  much  larger  plan  than  any 
here  noticed,  should  such  be  found  neo- 
essary  for  the  clear  and  complete  geo- 
graphical and  geological  representation 
of  the  same. 

ECROFBAH   8UKVXTB. 

Now  in  contradistinction  to  the  above 
showing,  let  us  take  up  the  reports  of 
some  European  surveys.  In  Pmsda, 
l!i,(iOO  square  kilometers,  a  little  more  or 
less,  are  surveyed  annually,  at  a  cost  of 
800,000  marks,  or,  as  near  as  may  be, 
four  hundred  contos  of  Brazilian  money,* 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  military  as- 
sistants; notice  that  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  annual  appropriation  not 
greater  than  this,  at  least  300,000  square 
kilometers  are  geographically  surveyed 
each  year,  this  territory  being  studied  at 
the  same  time  by  the  geologist,  the 
chemist  and  the  naturalist. 

Upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  there  were  over  1 800  assistants 
and  employes  engaged  during  the  year 
of  1674;  the  total  area  surveyed  by  tnffla 
was  not  more  than  8,000  square  kilome- 
ters. With  the  methods  in  use  in  Austria 
an  experienced  topographer  can  survey 
in  one  field  season  of  six  months  five 
hundred  square  kilometers  at  the  farthest. 
In  Switzerland  the  topographj  is  in  large 
part  done  by  contract,  and  it  alone,  ex- 
olnaive  of  triangulation  and  publication, 
costs  700  or  800  francs  per  square  stnnde, 
or  about  twenty-two  mil  reisf  per  sqnare 
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kilometer.  So  with  the  anrveys  of  Italy, 
SpsiD,  Sweden,  and  the  other  European 
couQtrieB  of  oomparatirely  small  extent; 
they  are  so  stow,  detailed,  and  withal  so 
expensive  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
great  empire  of  Brazil. 

AN  ADTANTAQEOUS  DSTELOFHENT. 

So  vast  is  the  extent  of  this  empire 
that  the  idea  of  a  geographical  survey 
of  its  territory,  as  a  whole,  is  an  astound- 
ing one,  and  ib  liable,  in  itself,  to  forbid 
all  further  consideratiDn  of  the  eabjeot. 
But  this  plan  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  regular  extension  of  this  survey  over 
the  whole  countrv,  irrespective  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  On  the  contrary  it 
would  devote  itself  at  first  to  each  areas 
as,  from  geological  or  other  economical 
reasons,  might  most  urgently  require  it, 
and  a  region  of  especial  interest  to  the 
geologist  would  be  surveyed  first  and 
with  especial  care,  to  the  neglect  or  even 
exclusion  of  those  great  stretches  of 
country  whose  structure  is  unvaried  and 
monotonons.  In  a  few  conditions  of  its 
plan,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  system 
adopted  in  the  projection  of  its  maps,  it 
might  provide  for  any  possible  ultimate 
extension,  but  in  other  respects  it  could 
operate  with  equal  facility,  in  whatever 
districts  might  oe  assigned  to  it. 

Nor  does  this  plan  imply  the  necessity 
of  any  great  outlay  at  the  beginning,  but 
would  ask  to  start  upon  a  small  scale  at 
first,  with  a  view  to  gradual  growth  as  it 
proved  itself  worthy  of  encouragement. 
As  the  aim  of  this  project  would  be  not 
only  the  production  of  much -needed 
maps,  but  also  the  introduction  of  these 
methods  of  survey  from  abroad,  and  the 
training  of  Brazilian  engineers  in  the  use 
of  the  same,  any  very  extensive  initial 
basis  would  prove  not  only  embarrassing 
at  first  but  also  probably  disastrous  in 
the  end.  A  survey  inaugurated  upon  a 
grandiose  scale  is  too  li^le  to  exhaust 
the  patience  and  liberaUty  of  its  official 
patrons  before  it  can  exhibit  results  ap- 
parently equivalent  to  the  expenditure 
that  it  has  caused,  and  the  frequent  fate 
of  snch  enterprises  is  that  they  are  dis- 
continued at  about  the  time  when,  their 
organization  being  successfntly  com- 
pleted, they  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
an  area  of  efficient  and  fruitful  labor; 
hence,  all  of  the  expense  of  organization 


and  other  preliminaries  becomes  a  total 
loss  to  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  soma  of  the  most 
iportant  surveys  of  the  world  have 
arisen  from  humble  beginnings.  Snch  an 
enterprise  educates  its  own  members,  the 
assistant  engineer  of  one  season  becom- 
ing the  engineer  of  the  next,  and  so  on. 
It  develops  gradually  and  with  a  healthy 
growth,  per^cting  its  own  methods,  and 
always  experimenting  upon  a  small  scale, 
so  that  it  is  never  liable  to  serious  disas- 
ter. And,  above  all,  by  its  early  pro- 
dnotion  and  exhibition  of  results  com- 
mensurate with  its  size,  and  with  its 
cost,  which  is  insignificant  at  first,  it 
buys  the*  right  to  be  continued,  en- 
couraged and  increased  from  year  to 
year. 


There  are  two  very  good  argnments 
for  such  a  geographic^  survey  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geological  Comm'ission  of 
Brazil;  first,  its  necessity  to  the  geologi- 
cal survey,  as  explained  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper;  and  second,  because  in 
such  a  connection  it  can  work  most 
eoonomioally  and  profitably.  With  a 
combination  of  these  elements  oomes 
much  valuable  co-operation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  science,  and  this  is  constantly  acting 
to  lessen  the  expense  and  inerease  the  re- 
turns of  such  a  survey.  For  instance,  as 
the  meteorologist  of  the  engineering 
corps,  an  assistant  with  some  acquaint- 
ance with  geology,  could  be  chosen.  As 
his  meteorological  duties  npon  the  march 
would  be  but  light,  he  could  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  a  geological  study 
of  the  road,  leaving  the  regular  geologist 
at  liberty  to  go  from  oamp  to  camp  by 
any  other  route  that  he  might  select. 
Again,  the  meteorologist,  or  even  the  en- 
gineer himself,  may  make  strati graphioal 
sketches  upon  every  mountain,  and  bring 
specimens  of  rook  from  the  same,  while 

;  the  geologist  is  away  upon  some  detonr 

{ to  regions  of  interest  in  another  direc- 

;  tion. 

Or,    reversing    this    illustration,    the 

I  geologist,  whose  profes«on  is  so  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  geographer,  is  oon> 
stantly  making  notes  of  direction,  dis- 
tance, slope,  and  altitude,  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  and  use  in  tiie 
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cooBtrootion  of  a  map.  These  are  lost 
to  the  world  if  there  is  not  an  accom- 
panying geographical  anrvey  into  whose 
plots  thfly  may  be  assimilated. 

In  witness  of  the  sympathy  with 
which  the  present  members  of  the  Geo- 
logiol  Commission  reeard  geographical 
work,  and  of  their  skiD  in  the  prosecn- 
tioD  of  the  same,  the  writer  would  men- 
tion their  intelligent  and  extensive  sur- 
veys of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  from 


Monte  Alegre  westwards,  and  of  its 
tributary,  ^e  Trombetas;  of  the  island 
of  Fernando  de  Noronha;  and  of  many 
localities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
elsewhere  in  the  empire.  These  are  evi- 
dences of  a  willingness  and  an  ability  to 
collect  geographical  information,  which, 
in  themselves,  assure  the  success  of  a 
system  of  geographical  snrreying  in 
connection  with  the  Geological  Commis- 
sion of  Brazil. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WORK  OF  ENGINEERS  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH.* 


Bt  Ub.  W.  I>0HAL1>80I>,  II.  A. 


iMTXBunTGMT  downward  filtration  by 
imgation  over  wide  areas  affords  the 
only  means  of  readily  overcoming  all  the 
diffionlties  of  sewage  purification.  Puri- 
fication by  continuous  drenching  of  the 
land,  generally  called  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration,  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  out  without  the  use  of  settling- 
tanks;  that  is,  not  without  the  necessity 
of  piling  np  heaps  of  sewage  sludge 
which  has  ver^  little  manunal  value. 
The  getting  rid  of  this  slndge  must, 
therefore,  entail  a  yearly  loss.  It  is  true 
that  on  many,  probably  on  the  majority 
of  irrigation  farms  where  utilization  and 
parifioation  are  combined,  these  tanks 
are  ased  for  the  clarification  of  the  sew- 
age before  it  is  turned  on  to  the  land, 
but  there  is,  however,  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  their  use.  If  the  sewage  is  kept 
in  motion,  the  fine  sediment  is  deposited 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
daring  the  process  of  flowing,  and  does 
not  leave  any  visible  indications  of  its 

Eireaence,  if  there  is  an  adequate  area  of 
and  under  irrigation.  It  fa,  of  course, 
necessary  to  separate  all .  solid  bodies 
from  the  sewage  by  means  of  screens, 
but  the  total  of  these  screenings  is  very 
small.  At  Reading,  including  the  de- 
posit of  heavy  sand  in  the  screening 
tanks,  the  average  daily  quantity  does  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a  cubio  foot  per 
thousand,  bat  at  Reading  the  duplicate 
system  is  strictly  carried  out,  and  the 
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sanitary  authority  has  not  to  deal  with 
the  road  grit  nuisance. 

Colonel  Jones  has  adopted  these  set- 
tling-tanks on  the  Havod-y-Wern  Farm, 
and  is  now  engaged  experimenting  on 
the  sewage  slndge  with  the  hopes  of 
making  it  salable  at  a  profit.  He  may 
possibly  find  a  profitable  market  for  tbe 
small  quantity  deposited  in  the  tanks  at 
Wrexham,  but  his  success  will  only  be 
partial.  Until  manure  made  from  sludge 
can  be  sold  at  a  price  which  will  admit 
of  carriage  to  a  long  distance,  the  nse  of 
settling- tanks  must  entail  a  yearly  loss. 

In  my  opinion,  the  want  of  success  on 
irrigation  farms  has  been  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  owing  to  the  half-heart- 
ed wayiu  which  the  advocates  of  utiliza- 
tion have  taken  up  the  question.  They 
ought  to  have  regarded  purification  as 
quite  a  secondary  consideration,  because 
utilization  must  necessarily  accomplish 
successful  purification.  The  problem 
which  they  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
solve  has  still  been,  bow  few  acres  will 
effectually  purify  the  sewage  of  1,000 
people  ?  The  exact  converse  ought  to 
have  engaged  the  whole  of  their  atten- 
tion, how  many  acres  will  the  sewage  of 
1,000  people  effectually  fertilize.  The 
nuisances  occasionally  experienced  on 
sew^e  farms,  which  are  the  main  cause 
of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  land,  need 
never  occur  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  minimum  standard  of  acreage 
requisite  for  purification  has  been 
adopted. 
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Sir  Joseph  B&zalgette  at  the  disouseion 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  March,  187T, 
upon  the  mode  of  treating  town  sewage, 
arguing  from  the  example  of  London, 
came  to  the  concluyion  that  it  would  not 
be  posHible  to  obtain  land  in  tiie  neigb- 
borhood    of    large    towns    in    sufficient 

?uantity  and  suitable  quality  and  free 
rom  residences,  for  the  purpose  of  sew- 
age fanning.  He  conies  to  this  conolu- 
eion  because  London  with  a  population 
of  4,000,000  would  require  an  area  of 
sixty  square  miles,  which,  expressed  in 
another  way,  is  an  area  less  than  eight 
miles  square.  London  is,  however,  about 
ten  times  larger  than  any  other  town  in 
the  kingdom,  so  that  arguments  against 
the  adoption  of  irrigation  derived  from 
the  example  of  London,  even  if  well 
founded,  are  not  applicable  to  any  other 
case.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  argu- 
ment is  not  in  an^  other  respect  well 
founded.  Surely  in  a  food-miporting 
country  like  England,  the  more  acres  the 
sewage  manure  will  not  only  fertilize, 
but  render  at  least  doubly  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  can  be  made  by  any 
other  manure,  the  better  for  the  people. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  area  required 
for  irrigation  should  be  either  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  town  from 
whiuh  the  sewage  has  been  sent,  or  free 
from  residences.  If  a  sufficient  area  is 
used,  no  nuisance  will  be  occasioned,  and 
sentimental  fears  on  that  head  can  easily 
be  allayed  bj  interposing  a  belt  of  un- 
irrigated  land. 

if  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester 
can  bring  water  from  Thirlmere  to  Lan- 
cashire and  sell  it  at  a  profit,  it  is  clear 
that  sewage  may  be  conveyed  to  an 
equal  distanoe  and  also  sold  8t  a  profit, 
if  its  commercial  value  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  values  of  the  two  commodi- 
ties we  must  not  adopt  as  the  standard 
of  the  value  of  the  water  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold,  after  having  been  dis- 
^  tributed  throughout  the  district  to  each 
set  of  premises,  but  what  it  is  worth  in 
the  service  reservoirs.  In  order  to  as- 
certain its  value  in  the  service  reservoirs 
we  must  deduct  the  cost  of  distributi 
which  inoludee  nearly  all  the  cost  of 
management  and  maintenance,  not  from 
the  prioe  at  which  it  is  sold  for  house- 
hold purposes,  but  from  that  at  which  it 
is  sold  in  large  quantities  for  commercial 


purposes,  because  Waterworks  Com- 
panies' do  not  sell  any  water  at  a  loss. 
Taking  all  these  points  into  considera- 
tion we  cannot  assign  a  higher  value 
than  2d.  per  thousand  gallons  to  the 
water  in  the  service  reservoirs  previously 
to  distribution. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners  the  manurial  value  of 
sewage  is  said  to  vary  from  a  maximum 
of  2d.  per  ton  in  dry  weather  to  a  mini- 
mum of  ^d.  when  the  sewage  is  diluted 
with  storm  water.  According  to  these 
estimates  the  value  of  crude  sewage 
varies  from  2^,  to  9d.  per  thousand 
gallons. 

I  am  well  aware  that  yon  will  not  re- 
gard the  theoretical  estimates  of  analy- 
tical chemists  as  evidence  of  much  value 
in  support  of  my  views  as  to  the  actual 
value  of  dry  weather  sewage,  because  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  this  value  can 
never  be  realized.  I  shall  therefore  en- 
deavor to  show  you  that  this  view  of  the 
question  is  erroneous,  that  in  reality  the 
smallest  value  is  in  all  cases  actually 
realized  by  the  prodnction  of  magnificent 
crops,  and  that  the  failure  takes  place  in 
the  next  stage.  The  full  value  of  the 
crops  la  not  realized.  Irrigation  farms 
in  the  hands  of  practical  farmers,  who 
understand  the  art  of  making  the  most 
of  the  farm  produce,  cannot  fail  to  pay 
handsome  returns  in  hard  cash,  but  prac- 
tical farmers  keep  their  balance-sheets  to 


On  the  basis  that  the  sewage  of  100 
people  can  properly  fertilize  only  one 
acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  gallons 
per  head  of  sewage,  which  is  a  high  esti- 
mate  where  the  separate   system  .is  in 

^  force,  one  acre  will  acquire  annually 
730,000  gallons.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider what  that  acre  of  land  under  sew- 
age irrigation  is   capable  of  producing. 

1  One  acre  sown  with  rye  grass  will  pro-' 
duce  five  or  six  crops  a  year,— fully  sixty 

{ tons  of  grass.  This  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  mim  lOs.  to  20s.  according  to 
the  demand  and  the  looality  of  the  farm. 

;  Estimated  at  only  10s.  per  ton  the  gross 

I  return  would  be  about  £30  per  acre. 
From  com  and  root  crops  the  gross  re- 
turn Is  worth  from  £20  to  £80  per  aore. 
Against  this  amount  is  to  be  debited 
rent,  taxes,  working  expenses,  and  in- 
terest on  farm  capital.  If  the  land  is 
let  at  an  ordinary  agricultural  rent^  £12 
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a  year  ought  to  cover  all  the  yearly 
charges  under  these  heads,  and  a  balance 
of  from  £12  lo  £14  per  aure  would  be 
left  to  divide  into  tenant'e  profits  and 

faymeut  for  the  sewage  as  a  manure, 
f  this  be  divided  equally  between  them 
the  amount  paid  for  the  sewage  would 
be  over  2d.  per  thousand  gallons.  If  £3 
a  year  per  acre  in  addition  to  interest  on 
sunk  capital  be  coniidered  a  fair  tenant's 
profit,  the  value  of  the  sewage  would  on 
that  basis  be  more  than  Sd.  per  thousand 
gallons. 

In  Colonel  Jones's  pamphlet  on  the 
Havod-y-Wern  Farm  it  is  stated  that  the 
average  net  profit  for  five  snccessive 
yeara  amonoted  to  £3  4b.  4d.  per  acre. 
The  rent  paid  by  Colonel  Jones  is  near- 
ly £5  per  acre,  so  that  the  rates  and 
taxes  must  be  proportionately  heavy.  As 
he  it  only  tenant,  he  pnts  on  the  debit 
side  a  yearly  sinking-fund,  to  recoup 
himself  for  capital  sunk  in  permanent 
improvements,  which  amounts  to  about 
j  IS.  per  acre;  with  this  addition  the  total 

'  net  profit  made  by  Colonel  Jones  is  about 

£3  lis.  per  acre.  This,  however,  rep- 
resents only  part  of  the  whole  profit. 
The  cows  fed  on  the  farm  are  owned  and 
kept  by  another  man,  who  is  presumed 
to  live  on  his  profits,  but  publishes  no 
accounts.  There  are  only  ninety-two  i 
acres,  so  that  the  profit  made  by  the 
cow -keeper  cannot  well  be  less  than  308. 1 
an  acre.  If  the  rent  paid  by  Colonel 
Jones  had  been  an  ordinary  agricultural 
rent,  his  profits  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  deduction  of  fully  £3  10s. 
from  the  debit  side  in  the  amount 
charged  for  rents,  rates  and  taxes.  Mak- 
ing these  allowances,  the  total  net  profit 
made  on  the  Havod-y-Wem  Farm  has 
been,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  fully 
£8  per  acre. 

The  BucceBsf  ul  disposal  of  sewage  crops 
is  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
To  state  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  market  for  them  in  some  oases  is 
tuitsmount  to  saying  that  there  is  no 
home  demand  for  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  beef.  The  produce  must  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  and  converted  into 
food  for  man  before  it  is  brought  into 
the  market.  This  work  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  private  enter- 
prize.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  interest 
of  Sanitary  Authorities  are  concerned, 
the  only  point  to  be  oonaidered  is  the 


question  of  the  rent  at  which  they  will 
be  able  to  let  irrigated  land. 
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Aukhicak  SoctBTT  of  Civn.  X 
The  annual  convention  of  this  society  was 
>'  held  at  Boston,  beginning  the  18th  of  June  and 
'  adjourning  on  the  22d.  The  discusalonH  and 
the  excursions  to  neighboring  localities  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  programme. 
The  last  number  of  the  "Transactions'' 
contains  the  following  papers : 

156.  On  a  new  method  of  detectlog  over- 
strain In  Iron  and  other  metals,  and,  on  its 
application  in  the  investisation  of  the  causes 
of  accidents  to  bridges anaother constructions. 
By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

1B7.  Sleam  Engine  Economy.  A  uniform 
basis  for  comparison.     By  Chas.  E.  Emery. 

158.  The  Inclined  Plane  Rallrosd  at  Madi- 
son, Ind.  Its  history  and  operation.  By  H. 
J.  Becker. 


'  [RON  AND  STEEl  NOTES- 

STEEL  V.  Ibok. — There  is  nothing  in  wblch 
modem  progress  is  belter  exemplilled  than 
j  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  all  purposes  for 
which  iron  was  formerly  used.  Thanks  to  the 
j  Inventions  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  stage,  where  best  quality  steel 
'rails,  insomecaseaguaranteed  to  remdn  sound 
'  during  a  wear  of  ten  years,  are  sold  at  prices 
I  very  little  higher  than  ordinary  iron  rails.  A 
i  similar  result  is  likely  to  follow  witli  respect 
!  to  the  plates  used  for  boilers  and  shipbuilding. 
9teel  is  now  produced  by  the  Bessemer  and 
the  Siemena-Martin  processes,  which  with  a 
tensile  strength  one  fourth  greater  than  iron, 
gives  such  superiority  in  elongation,  reduction 
of  area  at  point  of  fracture,  bending,  Sanging 
and  twisting,  as  have  not  been  even  approzt- 
mateiy  approached  by  the  very  best  Yorkshire 
Iron  at  considerably  higher  prices.  We  have 
seen  specimens,  showing  results  which  might 
have  been  expected  of  copper,  but  not  of  iron 
or  steel.  We  are  surprised  at  hearing  that  the 
world-renowned  best  Vorkshlie  iron  seema 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  this  mild  steel  in 
the  same  way  as  steel  ndb  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  iron  ones. 

We  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  John  Brown 
and  Company  (Limited),  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  tha  subject  of  the  manufacture 
and  the  capabilities  of  this  material  manufac- 
tured at  (heir  works  by  the  Bessemer  process, 
and  the  systematic  care  taken  in  the  olflerent 
stages.  Bach  beat  is  tested  chemically  and 
mechanically,  and  each  plate  is  also  tested  be- 
fore being  sent  out.  thus  insuring  that  unifor- 
mity which  is  BO  much  to  be  desired,  and  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  any  unsuitable  mate- 
rial being  supplied.  For  this  class  of  steel 
only  the  best  and  purest  pig-irons  are  used  in 
the  proporiions  which  long  experience  and  the 
continually  repeated  analyses  show  to  be  most 
suitable.  As  soon  as  the  operation  of  conver- 
sion is  completed,  and  the  preliminary  beod- 
ing-test  and  the  analysis  of  die  steel  show  that 
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it  is  of  the  desired  "de*d-eoft"  temper,  an  in-  mended  that  aUplaleewtiicli  Iibtc  been  flanged 
got  is  hammered  and  rolled  into  plates,  whicli  ahonld  be  annealed  to  restore  the  material  to  a 
are  anoealed  and  then  subjeclro  to  tensile,  state  of  rest,  as  the  annealing  will  effectually 
bending  and  welding  tests.  For  the  tensile  remove  the  varioua  and  considerable  strains 
test,  BtPpB  planed  out  of  the  plates  are  placed  set  up  bj  the  present  method  of  Stinging  the 
In  B  iever-testing  machine  specialiv  con-  plates— bf  healing  the  plates  locally  first  in 
Etructed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  load  is  in-  one  place  and  then  another  for  flanging, 
creased  until  the  pieces  are  torn  asunder.  The  Among  the  samples  illustrating  the  preced- 
Bl rain  at  the  point  of  fracture  should  be  be-  Ing  remarks,  shovnusbyJohnBronnand  Co., 
tweea  twenty-six  and  thirty  tons  per  square  are  some  very  extraordinary  ones.  One  is  a 
inch.  If  found  higher  than  this  last-named  |  |-inch  steel  plate  dished  cold,  the  inside  dia- 
strain,  the  heat  isnot  used  for  boiler  plates.  In  meter  beinr  10  inches,  and  deptti.  5}  inches. 
steel  within  the  above  limits  of  tensile  strength,  <  A  similar  plate  was  bent  five  times  upon  itself 
the  test  piece,  eieht  inches  long,  will  be  found  i  without  a  crack.  Another  plate  was  punched 
to  have  siretchea  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  be-  with  sixty-one  holes  of  f  inches  diameter,  with 
fore  breaking,  and  its  sectional  area  at  the  only  ^inch  spaces,  showing  very  little  distress 
point  of  fracture  reduced  about  fifty  per  cent. ;  i  to  tlie  metal.  Ordinaiy  twists  and  bends  are 
showing  very  great  ductility  as  well  as  great '  hardly  worth  quoting,  but  a  -finch  st^uare  bar 
strength.  For  the  bending  lest  similar  strips  '  subjected  to  six  complete  twists  without  a 
are  healed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  quenched  ,  crack  is  so  exceptional  a  test  that  it  must  be 
in  cold  water  until  quite  cold,  and  then  bent  mentioned.  These,  however,  are  touu  de  force. 
over  close.  This  they  must  do  without  signs  I  A  practical  fact  in  the  same  direction  is  that 
of  fracture.  Other  strips  are  healed  to  a  weid-  ,  steel  angles,  9  Inches  by  4  inches  by  i  inch, 
ing  heat  and  lap-welded  in  the  same  way  as  are  lolled  in  forty  feet  lengths  for  Midland 
iron  is  welded,  Uie  square  ends  of  the  strips '  Railway  coaches,  and  that  beater-bars  for 
not  being  in  any  ttay  prepared  for  welding.  |  thrashing  machines  are  roUed  In  great  numbers 
On  the  sample  ingot  satisfying  alt  these  tests,  '  for  Messrs.  Oarrett,  and  oU.er  eminent  makers, 
the  whole  heat,  varying  from  eight  to  ten  tons,  ,  and  every  satisfaction  is  given  by  the  material, 
is  used  for  boiler  plates,  which  may  be  re- 1  — Iron. 

quired  to  weld.     If  only  the  two  first  tests  are  ■  •^ 

satisfied— :which   is    sometimes   the  case — the  oiiiufsv  unrrc 

steel  is  used  for  ship-plales  or  shell  plates  of  RAILWAY  NOTlS, 

boilers,   where  it    is  not    required    to   weld.  ! 
When  the  plates  have  been  sheared  la  the  size  i 

?i.^     '"  °  a»Kribed,  and  be.ng  ..unptd  |,  „,dli»ry  wion.  U  buLt  wllb  double 

wuh  lb.  conjipondlog  co.»ouU,e  number  ot  |  „^  „j  ,j,  literSnlig  .p.;.  1,  filed  »lUi 
tie  pbil.,  .  record  1.  lept  of  lu  quaij  botore  ,^  „,  „„o.o„„ductlbg  rab«;i.ce.-n.m.lj, 
beiog  HI    out.    Should  my  oje  ol  tbe  ton.  „;,j„„  „j  ^bl  wbole  ol  the  toieria; 

not  be  lully  up  to  tb.  nudlLrd   the  pl.le.  to,  „  ||„3j  ,m  ;„(^„l^    1^     „hlcb  alio  oom- 

qunlitj  of  eech  Plete  Kot  out  1.  known  end  \^    „„„,j  ^  ^  jjj      ,t    ^,  ^, , 

.pproved,nntl  be  1.01  ol  the  pnle.  being  w!BtL,„'i^,„„,„  „h,„g„  „pJm,  „,  h„,d,ng 
«  turmnryoe  to  the  ooneumerthu  the  quality  „,l„„^  or  touneen  owl.  ot  ice,  md  IniS 
bu  been  lully  uMituned  10  be  >n,i.blo  lor  |  ,j|,  oaaHxt  the  nlr  I.  lint  Introduced,  niter 
Ibe  putpoie  required.  We  undereUnd  Ibere  „,,  ,^  ^,  j„  ^^  dopoeiled  in  the  vin  uid 
be.  been  .prejudice  .gun.i  .leel  lor  tale,.,  ,j,  j^f  hermeilclly  JeJod.  Alter  pneilng 
o«in5  to  the  1.U11  ol  unitormity  which  ei- 1  ,i„„gt  ,,,„  ice,  the  idr  i.  forced  tbrSugb  t 
leied  in  ye.n  gone  by,  but  ibn,  umlormity  l>  I  ^cep&olo  Ulled  with  ch.rcoid,  which  drl?.  It. 
now  comiiletely  obtoned.  In  .nswer  to  our  '  ^^  y,g^  citculatw  among  the  content,  ol  the 
Inqulrlo,  il  any  dUlerenco  ol  re.tment  !«,„.,„.  i,  i,  ,He,w.td.  dlKh.rged  through 
necoMnryln  the  uee  ol  ibi,  m.l  In  pUoe  ol  ,„T;utom.tio  dlKb.rgo  pipe.  TbT.  U  the  hnl 
T'-J'  V^  I  ?i?  I      '      .     u  '      i  ""son  ol  the  kind  built  lor  uiy  Engllab  nill- 

.bouldnotljheatida.mucb..ironforllang-l  ;;!  „,,  „  „  i„„„jjj  ,„,  ..^ice'beiween 
ing  and  welding,  and  that  alter  recent  carelul  i  acoU.nd  and  London.  With  tbia  contrivance 
eiperlmenu,  Lloyd  a  .nrreyore  bav.  arrived  „„,  „„  ^  ^  ,  p.rfcotlr  fresh  lor  dve  or  ui 
.t  ffio  concluuon  ih.t   plate,   up  to  t-incb  I  j  j  ,„  ^  ^^  the  market  being  orer- 

tbicknes.  inclu.ive  may  lie  punched  wiibout  g^y^  ne  meat  may  be  kept  In  the  Tan, 
more  damage  10  he  material  than  1.  caused  by  '  ,^i^n  ,,  ,i„  convened  inio  a  tempora? 
punching  iron  pl.ic.,  bui  ib.t  plate,  above  )  ,i„„h<,„„  The  arrangemenis  lor  cooling 
inch  thick  should  be  diillM,  or,  il  punclied,  „j  j  ,  ,ne  air  have  been  deigned  hf 
alterwnrdsnmedai  ea.U-incb.  orannenled.  Ooionei  W  D.  Mann,  ol  the  Uniied  Uinli 
Either  ol  those  operation,  will  tave  the  male-  „„  „j„  j„  ^.j  conilderablo  experience 
nal  at  the  original  ■  rengih  per  sqnu-e  inch  of  J  ,5,  „„,  „,  i„erloa  and  the  Conti- 
sectionai  area,  and  it  is  ibereforc  recommended  j,^^( 
to  ireot  all  plates  below  i-lncb  thick  when 

possible,  as  well  aa  thicker  plaiea,  in  one  of  /"ihbapkbt  Uailwat  in  thk  World. — The 
the  three  ways  described.    It  is  also  recom- .  \j    cheapest  railway  in  the  world  ia  to  be 
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foand  in  Uie  peninsnla  ol  East  Priaia,  in  the 
extreme  norUt-vest  of  Germany.  The  penln- 
sals  hfts  the  thinnest  population  anvwbere  to 
be  found  in  central  Europe,  and  the  soil  is 
aJntOflt  completely  moor.  A  railway  was, 
some  yc&ra  ago,  built  with  Government  assist- 
ance,  connecting  Bremen  and  Oldenburg  with 
the  town  of  Bmdeii ;  but  this  line  had  to  be 
laid  down  absolutely  straight,  tOBave  expenses. 
This  left  the  village  of  Wesierstcad  Ave  miles 
from  its  track,  to  t£e  distress  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  tried  to  persuade  the  Government-  to 
deviate  from  the  straight  line.  When  they 
found  that  all  petitioning  was  useless,  they 
determined  to  make  a  railway  of  their  own. 
It  appeared  almost  impossible  to  construct  a 
line  that  would  pay  its  expenses,  among  a 
population  of  ten  inliabitaDts  pet  square  mile, 
wholly  agricultural,  exporting  nuthing  but 
cattle,  pigs,  and  the  acant;  proauce  of  the  soil, 
aud  importing  little  else  but  a  few  articles  re- 
ijuireil  for  domestic  consumption.  But  the 
piirieli  of  Westerstede  may  now,  says  the  Sail- 
Koy  Jfeiei,  boast,  probably  licyond  challenge, 
of  possessing  and  maintaining  the  cheapest 
ruilway  in  tue  world.  The  hue,  which  is  a 
single  one  throughout,  is  about  dve  miles  long, 
running  from  the  hamlet  of  OcboU,  and  to  the 
village  of  Westerstede,  the  terminus  here  being 
the  yard  of  the  principal  inn.  It  has  a  gauge 
of  2  feet  5^  inches,  and  the  rails,  made  of  itesse- 
mer  steel,  and  weighing  tweniy-flve  pounds  to 
the  yard,  are  of  the  Vignoles  shape,  eounected 
by  ash-plates  only,  so  that  they  rest  directly  on 
the  sleepers.  Although  the  country  is  per- 
fectly level,  coDsisling  principally  of  muotland 
and  lieath,  the  earthworks  were  not  altogether 
uniinportant,  as  considerable  drainage  wotjis 
had  to  be  earned  out  to  protect  the  railway 
from  occasional  floods,  to  wliich  the  whole  of 
East  Friesland  is  liable,  since  it  rises  but  Utile 
al>ove  the  level  of  the  North  Sea.  Tue  line 
has  its  own  earthworks,  but  runs  for  some 
distance  close  alongside  the  ordinary  road, 
separated  from  it  by  a  ditch  and  a  quickset 
hedge.  There  Is  but  one  station  on  Uie  line, 
half-way  between  Ucbolt  and  Westerstede ; 
but,  smctly  speaking,  this  is  no  station  at  all, 
but  merely  a  halting  plai;e  for  the  trains.  A 
forester's  cottage  siauds  here,  the  owner  of 
which  allows  intending  passengers  to  sit  down 
in  his  room  and  await  ihe  ariival  of  the  trains. 
The  rolling'Sioek  consists  of  two  small  leuder- 
locomotives,  three  passenger  carriages,  two 
closed  goods  Tans,  and  four  open  trucks.  The 
locomotives,  four-wheeled,  with  a  wheel  base 
of  0  feel,  and  a  heating  surface  of  1T2  square 
feet,  weigh  aeven  and  a-half  tons  wheu  loaded 
with  fuel  and  water;  they  only  burn  peat, 
abundant  in  the  district,  anil  have,  instead  of  a 
whistle,  a  bell,  which  is  rung  at  every  level 
crossing.  The  passenger  carriages  each  hold . 
twenty-eight  passengers,  sitting  omnibus  fash- ' 
ion,  with  a  door  at  eacJi  end,  which  arrange- 
ment IB  necessary  as  Ihe  trains  cannot  luru, 
there  being  no  turntable  on  the  line.  The 
workiUK  staff  consists  of  four  persons,  an  eu' 

E'ne  driver,  a  fireman,  a  guard,  and  a  plate- 
yer,  their  total  wages  not  amounting  to  more 
than  13s.  a-day.  The  entire  working  expenses 
are  returned  as  exactly  £  1  Os.  pei  diem,  the  I 


Items  of  expenditure  being,  besides  wages,  6s. 
for  peat-fuel,  and  lOs.  for  maintenance  of  per- 
manent way,  repairs,  grease,  and  other  indis- 
pensable matters.  There  are  no  buildings  on 
the  line,  except  a  rough  shed  for  the  cover  of 
engines  and  carriages  at  each  end;  nor  are 
there  any  signals.  The  passenger  fares,  which 
are  low,  being  ftd.  first-class  4d.  second-class, 
ore  collected  by  the  guard.  Ue  also  accom- 
panies the  goods  trains,  collecting  the  charges, 
which  are  Is.  for  a  beast,  3d.  for  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  at  the  rate  of  2b.  per  ton  for  general 
goods.  Pigs  are  the  chief  article  of  export  of 
the  district.  The  company  composed  enlirely 
of  iuhabitants  of  the  dismct,  including  agri- 
cultural laborers,  raised  a  total  capital  of 
£11,200,  and  of  this  only  £10.450  were  dis- 
bursed in  the  building  of  the  line,  purchase  of 
rolling-stock,  and  erection  of  sheds,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £  750,  which  sum  was  placed  aside 
as  a  reserve  fund.  To  aid  in  starting  the 
undertaking,  the  parish  of  Westerstede,  by 
vote  of  the  communal  representatives,  sub- 
scribed £  1500  as  a  gift,  to  be  returned  only  in 
case  of  the  •  repayment  of  the  whole  of  the 
debenture  capital.  From  the  returns  aa  yet 
published,  it  appears  that,  in  the  first  seven 
months  during  which  the  line  was  open  for 
traffic,  the  gross  receipts  came  to  an  average  of 
£3  8b.  per  diem,  so  that,  with  working  ex- 
penses of  £  1  9s.,  the  net  earuiags  were  at  the 
rate  of  193.  a-day. 


ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

AQrbat  ENGiKBaaiKG  Fkat.— The  new  rwl- 
way  bridge  over  the  liver  Tay  was  opened 
with  much  ceremony  on  the  Slsi  May.  The 
first  movement  to  bridge  the  Tay  was  made 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  Kdinburgh  and 
Northern  tafterwarda  the  Edinburgh,  Perth  & 
Dundee)  Company.  It  was  not  UU  1871,  how- 
ever, that  a  project  destined  to  be  fulfilled  was 
initiated.  In  1»7U  the  necessary  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  of 
the  foUowmg  year  the  contract  for  the  erection 
was  signed.  The  contract  was  transferred  in 
1873  to  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes  &  Co.,  of 
Middlesborough ;  and  Mr.  A.  Grothe,  who  was 
engineer  and  managsr  to  Ur.  De  Dergue,  and 
had  shown  very  great  professional  skill  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  eroct  so 
gigantic  a  structure  was  continued  by  the  new 
contractors,  and  the  admirable,  thoroughly 
substantial  bridge  which  now  spans  the  river 
is  a  proof  of  their  wisdom  in  taking  Ur. 
Grothe  into  their  service.  The  bridge  is  10,613 
feet  in  length— or  two  miles  and  fitiy-two  feet 
—and  is  thus  the  longest  railway  bridge  over  a 
running  stream  in  the  world.  The  Victoria 
bridge,  Montreal,  comes  next  in  respect  to 
length,  being  H194  feet,  or  1418  feet  shorter 
than  the  lay  bridge.  A  still  more  extraordi- 
nary bridge  than  either  is  one  on  the  Mobile 
and  MoniBomery  Katlroad,  called  the  Texas 
and  Mobile  bridge,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in 
length ;  but  as  iho  greater  part  of  it  is  carricti 
-  cannot  be  fairly 
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aide  of  the  Taj,  where  the  land  is  about 
seveDty  feet  above  high  water,  and  gradual!]' 
rises  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  35S  until  the  highest 
part  of  the  bridKe  is  reached,  being  ISO  feet , 
from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  high-water  mark 
The  greatest  altitude  occurs  at  the  center  of 
the  large  spam,  and  from  this  point  towards ' 
the  north  side  there  Is  a  sharply  falling  gradi- 
ent of  1  m  74  In  the  structure  there  are 
eightf-flve  spans  of  the  following  dimensions: 
eleven  spans  of  24S  feet  each,  two  spans  of 
337  feet  each,  one  spaa  of  160  feet,  one  span 
of  IGS  feet  ID  inches,  thirteen  spans  of  145  feet 
each,  ten  spans  of  120  feet  3  inches  each, 
eleven  spans  of  129  feet  each,  two  spans  of  67 
feet  each,  twenty-four  spans  of  67  feet  0 
inches  each,  tlirce  spans  of  67  feet  each,  one 
span  of  66  feet  6  inches,  six  spans  of  2S  feet  11 
inches  each.  All  the  spans,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  166  feet,  which  is  made  by  a  oow- 
string  girder,  are  formed  of  lattice  girders,  but 
in  addition  to  these  spans,  there  are  adjoining 
the  north  end  of  the  bridge;  one  apan  of  lOO 
feet,  bowstring  girders;  one  span  of  30  feet,  i 
plate  girders.  The  thirteen  largest  girders, 
each  being  about  2O0  tons  in  weight,  are  in  the 
center  of  the  bridge,  and  over  the  navigable 
part  of  the  rlTer.  The  girders  are  arranged  in 
continuous  groups,  with  proper  proviaion  for 
expansion,  and  are  all  supported  on  piers  of 
varied  construction.  The  permaoent  war  con- 
sists of  double-headed  steel  rails,  fished  at 
the  joints  in  twenty-four  feet-lengths,  weigh- 
ing seventy  five  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  secured 
by  oak  keys  in  cast-iron  chains.  The  chains 
ai'e  fixed  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet  to 
longitudinal  timbers  seventeen  inches  wide, 
ana  varying  In  depth  from  seven  to  fourteen 
inches.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  each  rail  is  provided  with  a  guard-rail 
to  afford  additional  security  to  trams  passing 
over  the  structure.  The  floor  of  the  bridge 
consists  of  3-inch  planking,  and  is  covered  wiUi 
a  wateiproof  composition.  On  both  sides  of 
the  bridge,  for  its  whole  length,  a  strong  hand- 
rail is  erected,  and  painted'  in  a  light  blue 
color.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  are 
formed  of  iron  cylinders,  with  brickwork  and 
cement.  Fourteen  uicre  at  the  south  side  are 
built  entirely  of  bricR,  and  on  rock  foundation, 
and  consist  of  two  cylinders  of  uioe  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  connected  by  a  waJ]  of 
brickwork  three  feet  in  width.  At  the  four- 
leenth  pier  it  was  found  that  the  rock  suddenly 
shelved  away  to  a  great  depth,  under  bods  of 
clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  therefore  another 
kind  of  pier  had  to  be  resorted  to  which  would 
give  an  equally  sure  footing.  The  weight  of 
the  pier  was  lighted  by  substituting  for  the 
heavy  brickwork  above  high  water  cast-iron 
columns,  fixed  together  by  horizontal  and  dia- 
gonal transverse  bracing,  and  the  cylinders 
were  increased  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
whole  of  the  piers  after  the  fourteenth  are 
built  In  this  manner,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
highest  pairs,  supporting  the  24C  feet  spans, 
they  have  a  cylindrical  base  of  iron  and  brick 
in  cement  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
forty  to  forty-five  feet  in  depth,  standing  a  few 
feet  above  oigh  water.  The  whole  of  the 
cylinden  supporUiig  Iron  columns  are  flniahed 


with  a  coping  of  Carmyllie  stone.  The  first 
stone  WHS  laid  on  the  Fifeshire  side  on  the  23Dd 
July,  1871,  and  on  September  asth,  1877,  six 

J  ears  afterwards,  the  directors  and  engineer* 
ad  the  satisfaction  of  crossing  over  the 
bridge  for  the  first  time  in  a  train.  The  con- 
tract price  of  the  bridge  was  £317,000,  but  the 
actual  cost  is  £850,000.  the  great  Increase 
being  caused  because  of  the  original  plans 
of  the  piers  having  to  be  departed  from,  and 
plans  prepared  of  another  deecription  of  piers 
adapted  to  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  nver. 
The  quantities  of  mat«Tials  used  in  the  structure 
are  as  follow8:-8530  tons  of  cast  iron,  6281 
tons  of  malleable  iron,  90,600  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  8600  of  cement,  4,350,000  bricks, 
27,000  cubic  feet  of  dressed  aehtat,  and  855 
cubic  yards  of  rough  ashlar.  The  engineers 
engaged  In  the  construction  of  the  oridge 
were:  Messrs.  Alfred  Orothe  (superintending 
cngineerl  Frederick  W.  Beeves,  G.  G.  Law- 
rence, H.  S.  Jones,  Theodore  D.  Delprat,  G. 
D.  Delprat,  and  I'homas  Templeton.  On  Mr. 
Grothe  devolved  the  respouMbility  of  carrying 
out  the  works,  and  he  has  done  so  with  re- 
markable success. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL. 

MONSTER  Ordkahce. — It  has  been  known 
for  a  fortnight  past  that  the  Government 
was  in  treaty  with  Sir  William  Armstrong  for 
the  purchase  of  tour  lOOton  guns  which  are 
near  completion  at  Elswick,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered prudent  to  keep  the  negotiation  secret, 
as  there  were  other  bidders  for  the  monster 
weapons  in  tlie  European  market.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  completed  by  which  these  four 
guns  have  become  the  property  of  the  British 
nation,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  they  will  be  ready  for  mounting  on 
board  any  ship  that  is  prepared  to  carry  them. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they  will  be 
placed  on  shipboard  for  some  time  to  come,  for 
the  Admiralty  have  made  no  provision  for 
them,  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  present 
condition  of  naval  armtunents  shows  any  de 
mand  for  such  mighty  ordnance.  The  chief 
argument  for  their  acquirement  was  the  appre- 
hension that  they  miEiit  become  the  properqr 
of  another  Power,  and  so  enable  it  to  dondnate 
the  sea.  At  proaent,  although  Italy  bas  100- 
lon  guns  for  the  two  latest  war  ships,  and 
England  has  ready  her  80-ton  ^ds  for  her 
Majesty's  ship  Inflexible,  there  is  no  armor 
afloat  which  can  resist  the  85-ton  and  9S-ton 
"Woolwich  Infants,"  which  have  during  the 
last  few  j^ears  been  produced  at  the  lio^al  gun- 
factories  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and 
employed  in  the  national  defences  by  land  and 
sea.  The  subject  has  fully  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  desirability  of 
manufacturing  somethhig  heavier  than  the  80- 
ton  gun  has  been  strongly  advocated,  but  while 
foreign  nations  plate  their  ships  with  anything 
less  ttian  lOi  inches  of  iron  thev  are  regarded 
as  al  the  mercy  of  the  800  lbs.  Palliaer  projec- 
tile fired  by  the  88  ton  gun,  and  the  authon^M 
have  consequently  hesitated  about  taking  a 
step  still  further  m  advance.    The  reflection. 
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bowever,  Mm,  tbe  laflexible,  with  Its  24  incbea 
of  umor-platiiiiE,  would  be  detenceleaa  ag^nst 
the  100  ton  KUDS  which  Italy  possesaeB,  and 
some  other  Power  might  have  poBseued,  has 
now  Induced  the  Oovemnieat  to  conclude  the 
present  purchase,  and,  furthermore,  to  coosider 
whether  they  should  atop  at  this  polDt.  It  Is 
pretty  w«ll  authenticated  that  the  Italians  have 
provided  themselves  with  a  steel-plated  target 
which  even  their  lOOton  gun  cannot  penetrate, 
and  tliat  they  are  preparing  a  ship  which  Bball 
be  defended  with  this  armor.  In  view  of  this 
cuctunstance,  the  authorities  were  recentlv 
deliberating  upon  the  production  of  a  much 
more  powerful  piece  of  ordnance,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  an  order  would  be  given  before 
long  to  tbe  Royal  Qun  Factories  lor  a  ^n  of 
over  300  tons.  The  drawings  for  such  a 
weapon  were  prepared  long  since,  the  ma- 
chinery  is  all  prepared  for  constructing  it,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  the  order  to  proceed. 
Such  a  gun  would  throw  a  shot  of  ^ome  three 
tons  weight,  and  pierce  three  feel  of  solid 
armor,  liiiould,  however,  take  two  years  to 
make,  and  perhaps  another  year  for  experi- 
ments; but  the  manufacture  of  a  ship  which 
would  have  a  chance  even  with  the  guDS  of  the 
present  day  would  take  at  least  as  long.  It  '- 
now,  however,  determined  that  a  200-lon  gi 
shall  not  be  made  at  Woolwich. — BitgiTt^dr. 

ANkw  PiECK  OF  Heavt  Obdnakck. — The 
Washington  ^rrM  says:— The  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army  has  constructed  a 
large  rifled  gun,  weighing  about  90,000  lbs., 
with  a  calibre  of  IS.Ss  inches,  which  Is  now 
undergoing  proof  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving 
ground,  under  tbe  direction  and  supervtslou  of 
uie  Ordnance  Board.  So  far  tbe  limited  flrlogf 
have  developed  the  most  satiirfactory  results. 
The  gUD  is  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  a  coiled 
wroughviron  tube,  with  a  length  of  bore  o:~  ~ 
inches,  and  Is  mounted  on  a  carriage  of  late 
design,  with  all  the  modem  improvement!  to 
control  recoil  and  to  facilitate  loading  and 
manceuvering.  Allbougbaa  yet  the  firings  have 
iKen  limited,  atill  enough  is  known  of  the 
power  of  (be  gun  to  say  that  for  use  ag 
iroDclads  it  is  equal,  if  not  supprior,  to  any  gun 
of  the  same  calibre  In  any  service.  Tbe  essen- 
tial features  which  contribute  to  any  superiori- 
ty over  others  in  this  respect  are  length  of  bore, 
character  of  projectile  and  powder.  In  the 
foreign  services  the  English  I3-lnch  wrought 
iron  gun  has  a  length  of  bore  of  196  inches;  the 
Erupp  calibre  lvi.008,  has  ^3.6  inches;  the 
Italian  13.6  lias  203  inches;  while  tbe  American 
ia  227  iuches  long.  This  length  adopted  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  gives  all  the  usual 
^ecls  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  itource, 
and  secures  a  thorough  consumption  of  the 
maximum  powder-charges,  as  has  been  practi- 
cally proved  by  the  absence  of  any  uncon- 
Bumed  grains  of  powder  after  the  discliarge. 
Tbe  powders  used  have  given  marked  supe- 
riority in  velocities  and  pressures  over  those 
used  in  foreign  services,  the  velocities  being 
greater  for  corresponding  pressures,  and  the 
pressures  much  less  for  the  service  charges. 
no  undue  pressures  have  sliown  so  far  from 
the  use  of  the  adopted  system  of  projectiles, 


"osion  or  guttering  are  apparent,  and  per- 
rotation  has  resulted  from  the  rifling  and 
sabot  employed;  and  this,  with  tbe  absence  of 
any  stripping,  has  given  that  accuracy  of  flight 
BO  necessary  for  a  successful  rifled  projectile. 
The  energies  attained,  or  rather  the  capacities 
for  work — the  gist  of  the  whole  subject — com- 
pare roos!  favorably  with  those  of  foreign  fcuns, 
although  the  difference  In  charges  and  weights 
of  projectiles  do  not,  so  far,  admit  of  a  com- 
plete comparison;  but  enough  is  known  to 
show  that  this  kuu  has  an  equal,  if  not  a 
greater,  capacity  for  work  of  any  of  the  foreign 
service  rifles  of  like  size.  For  instance,  the 
English  25-ton  gun  lias  given  less  energy  by, 
say,  4S0  foot  tons,  with  85  lbs.  of  powder  and 
a  600  lb.  projectile,  than  the  American;  and 
the  Erupp,  with  88  lbs,  of  powder  and  604  lbs. 
of  projectile,  13S4  foot-tons  less;  while  the 
Italian,  wiih  100  lbs.  of  powder  and  7T0  lbs.  of 
projectile,  has  only  yielded  a  little  over  400 
foot-tons  more;  and  in  these  comparisons  the 
American  gun  only  uses  80  lbs.  of  powder 
with  a  000  lb.  shot.  But  with  110  lbs.  of 
powder  and  700  lbs.  of  projectile  the  American 
Title  gives  9551  foot-tons  muzzle  energy,  or  346 
foot-tons  per  inch  of  shots  circumference,  an 
energr  about  as  great  as  any  gun  known  for 
this  cuarge,  and  decidedly  superior  to  Kntpp's 
and  the  Italian,  using  heavier  charges.  With 
these  encouraging  results,  by  developing  a 
strong  and  durable  system  of  gun  construction, 
with  our  superior  powder  andprojettileB,  and 
with  our  rifling  and  lergtli  of  bore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  pro- 
duced a  weapon  able  to  cope  succestfuUy  with 
the  beat  foreign  guns,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

THE  Electric  Fush  akd  Heavy  Caiojon. — 
It  seems  as  if  we  were  about  to  abandon 
the  old  method  of  firing  guns  on  board  ahip 
with  the  lanyard,  and  to  UJ>e  the  electric  Fuse 
instead,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  heavy  cannon  are 
concerned.  For  some  years  past  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  navy  with  electric 
firing,  but  it  is  only  since  we  have  had  to  do 
with  very  heavy  ^uns,  and  particularly  those 
in  turrets,  that  this  method  of  discharge  has 
become  almost  indispensable.  To  be  cooped 
inside  a  close  iron  turret  io  company  witli  a 
pair  of  terrible  weapons  of  35  or  08  tons,  and 
to  experience  the  full  measure  of  their  tJiuo- 
der,  is  scarcely  to  be  contemplated  with  indil- 
ference  ;  yet  this  is  not  the  reason,  or  at  least 
not  the  principal  reason,  why  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  to  be  employed  in  future  instead  of  the 
gunner's  arm,  Tlie  real  cause  is  twofold;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  possible  to  take  better  aim 
by  using  electricity 'to  do  the  work;  and.  sec- 
ondly, the  cSect  of  the  shots  is  more  terrible. 
The  simultaoeous  discharge  of  three  or  four 
projectiles  against  heavy  armour  has  been 
found  capable  of  penetrating  the  latter,  when 
single  shots  are  quite  unable  to  do  so.  A 
vibration  is  set  up  in  the  iron  platmg,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, and  in  this  condition  the  armor  ia  more 
vulnerable.  Simultaneous  flring  is  impossible 
by  hand  and  word  of  command,  in  tbe  same 
way  as  gunners  used  lo  fire  broiuisides  in  the 
old  three-decker  days.  To  the  ear  the  thunder 
of  discharge  might  not  appear  otherwise  in- 
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stontaneotu,  but  the  e&ect  upon  an  iroDclad  Ib 
vastly  different  if  m  volley  U  flred  by  luiysrds, 
or  by  a  AobIl  of  electricitr.  Tbe  otber  reason 
Is  more  iniportaiit  HtUl.  The  ^na  are  so  close 
to  the  water,  and  tbe  portbolea  so  limited  in 
sixe,  that  sighting  along  the  weapons  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  ditBculty.  Tbe  operation 
is  much  more  easily  performed  by  an  officer 
stationed  above,  either  in  the  rigglag,  or  in  tbe 
armored  tower,  with  which  most  of  our  mod- 
ern ironclads  are  Gtted,  Provided  with  suita- 
ble dgbts  and  electric  wires  which  lead  down 
into  the  batteries,  the  captain,  or  other  officer 
of  the  ship,  here  has  tbe  whole  of  its  armament 
under  his  hand.  lie  directs  at  what  angle  the 
guns  sImII  be  laid,  and,  watcliing  his  oppor- 
tunity, discharges  them  simultaneously  at  the 
instant  be  thinks  most  &t.  Sttualoi  above  tbe 
deck  he  is  removed  from  the  hustle  and  smoke 
below,  and  can  act  with  more  coolness  and 


ton  9  inch  muzzle- loading  rifle,  and  stood  be- 
hind athwaitebip  wooden  bulkhead,  SO  feet 
'  from  tbe  plate.  The  charges  were  50  I>>s.  of 
battering  pebble  powder,  and  the  projectiles 
shelled  Falliser  shots,  SSO  lbs.  in  weight;  the 
muzzle  velocity  being  14Wfeet  per  second,  and 
the  energy  at  the  muzzle  S486  feet.  The  regu- 
lation number  of  rounds  was  fired  at  the  plate. 


tbe  impact  of  the  three  projectiles  formed  a 


TBE  6-INCH  AjtuaTROKO  Breech  LOADER.  — 
The  experiments  with  a  S-inch  breech- 
loader, submitted  to  the  test  hy  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  have  been  completed  at  Shoebury- 
neas,  to  which  place  the  gun  was  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  preliminary  experiments  at  the 
proof  butts  adjoming  the  Roval  Arsenal,  Wool- 
wich, and  the  gun  has  been  nanded  over  to  the 
maker.  It  has  made  some  excellent  practice, 
and  the  velocities  recorded  have  been  very 
high,  heavy  charges  of  pebble  powder  having 
been  employed,  with  projectiles  of  from  60  lbs. 
to  TO  lbs.  in  weight.  The  breech  arrangement. 
which  is  on  tbe  French  screw  system,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
S^wick  gas  checkj  or  "  obdurator,"  a  steel 
cup  which  expands  m  rear  of  the  chamber  and 
completes  the  gas-tight  joint.  The  perform- 
ance of  tbe  gun  has  aausfled  tbe  War  Office 
authorities  of  its  merits,  though  the  simplei 


muzzte-toading  system  atlU  has  tbe  preference, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  antipathy  to  breech- 
loading  guns  has  so  far  abated  that  it  has  been 
decides  to  make  a  wholesale  conversion  of  the 
old  89'pounder  smooth  bore  cast-iron  guns  Into 
breech -loading  guns  and  to  use  them  in  flank 
defences.  It  has  also  been  found  more  con- 
venient to  load  these  particular  guns  at  tbe 
breech  than  at  the  muzzle,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  being  necessary  to  mount  them  on  car- 
riages which  do  not  recoil;  they  will  fire  heavy 
charges  of  case  shot  at  short  ranges. 

Abkob-Platb  Txsts.— On  Tuesday,  an  ar- 
mor-plate,  mauufactured  by  Messrs.  Cam- 
mell  and  Co.,  of  tbe  Cyclops  Works,  Sheffield, 
and  sub-carbonised  according  to  tbe  patent 
of  that  firm,  was  tested,  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  board  the  Nettle,  t&rget  ship, 
In  Portsmouth  Harbor,  Its  dimensions  were 
— 7  feet  ten  inches,  by  6  feet  6  inches;  its 
thickness  9  Inches,  and  its  weight  about  eight 
tons.  It  was  fixed  to  a  transversal  wood  bulk- 
head, built  from  vertical  and  two  horizontal 
layers  of  oak  hulks,  making  in  all  8  feel  6 
inches  of  thickness,  the  whole  being  shored  by 
lubstantial  wooden  spUls  secured  by  a  massive 
wooden  thwartship.    The  gun  used  was  a  IS- 


of  the  rigbt  hand  section  of  tbe  plate,  and 
penetrated  7i  inches,  producing  two  cracKs 
which  extended  from  the  point  of  impact  to 
either  side  of  the  plate,  in  a  slisbtly  downward 
direction,  and  that  of  inflnitesimal  width  went 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  plate.  The 
second  projectile  was  aimed  at  the  jqiddle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  plate.  The  penetration 
was  not  only  equivalent  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  but  tbe  shot  entered  2i  inches  into  the" 
wooden  baching,  and  considerably  enlarged 
the  two  cracks,  as  well  as  loosened  the  left' 
hand  comer  of  the  plate.  Tbe  final  shot, 
however,  was  the  most  destructive  in  its  con- 
sequences. Besides  penetrating  through  the 
plate,  and  nearly  2  inches  into  the  hacking,  it 
brought  away  almost  one-fourth  of  the  plate. 
The  disjointure  of  this  section  commenced  at 
the  Impact  of  the  first  shot,  and  ran  in  an 
irregular  horizontal  direction  to  the  nearside, 
and  downwards  in  a  zig-zag  fashion  to  tbe 
centre  of  the  second  shot,  where  it  abruptly 
branched  aS  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  side 
of  tbe  plate.  Two  additional  fissures  were  also 
occasioned  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  target. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  present  on  behalf  of  Mewrs. 
Cammell,  and  the  experiments,  which,  judged 
by  comparative  data,  wa&  fairly  satisfactory, 
although  substantial Ijr  less  favorable  thau  those 
with  the  last  composite  plate  supplied  by  the 
firm,  were  watehed  with  much  interest  by  the 
captain  and  two  cliief  officers  of  the  German 
IroD  clad  Konig  Wilhelm. 
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ELBMKNTS  OF  Descriptive  Geohetrt.  Bv 
3.  B.  MnjJB,  B.  E,  tiOndon  :  JUcmil- 
Ian  &  Co.  Price  iS.OO.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand. 

This  treatise  begins  with  the  elemenlaij 
geometry  of  tbe  plane  ■  the  first  chapter  con- 
t^ning  about  the  same  range  of  propositions 
as  the  sixth  book  of  Davis"  Legendre. 

The  common  problems  of,  ana  straight  line 
and  plane  in  space  are  given  in  the  secoud 
chapter. 

Projections  of  plane  and  solid  figures  and 
solution  of  the  spherical  triangle  form  the 
topics  of  chapter  third. 

Curved  surfaces,  tangent  planes  and  inter- 
sections of  curved  surfaces  occupy  chapten 
four  and  five,  uid  complete  tbe  subject  proper. 

Axometric  Projection  is  given  in  a  brief 
appendix. 

Altogether,  It  is  an  excellent  work.  Con- 
cisely written,  beauilf  ully  printed,  with  excel- 
lent diagrams  interspersed  in  the  text. 


MKTALa  ASD  THBIB  OHUF  iMDnSTRUT,  AP- 
pucATioxB.  Bf  Ohaklbs  R.  Aldsb 
Wbiqht,  D.  Sc  London  :  Hacmillan  &  Co. 
Price  ( 1.2S.    For  Bale  bj  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

This  treatise  affords  a  brief  outline  of  the 
metaUorgy,  natural  blstory  and  InduBtrial  uses 
of  moat  of  the  metalB. 

Chapter  I :  Describes  metala  and  their 
souTces.  Chapter  II :  Metallurgr  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Chapter  III :  Metallurgy  of 
ibe  more  important  base  metals.  Chapter 
IV  :  HetalluTKT  of  the  less  important  osidiz- 
nble  metals.  Chapter  V  :  Physical  properties 
of  the  metals.  Cbabter  VI  :  Thermic  and 
electric  relations  of  themelals.  Chapter  VII: 
<^emical  relation  of  the  metals. 

Thirty-three  wood-cuts  embellish  the  book. 

tlXPOSB  DBS  AFPUCATIOKB  DS  L'ELECTRICrrS. 
1  Par  Th.  Du  Monckl.  Fifth  volume. 
Paris,  Lacroix.  Price  lO.Od.  For  sale  by  D. 
Van  So  strand. 

This  large  octavo  is  devoted  as  the  title  im- 
plies to  appUMiioni  of  electricity. 

The  divisions  of  the  subject  consider  in 
order  the  following  topics  :  Railway  Tele- 
gnptis ;    Hechanicu   Applications;   Appli" 

Bcoooi 
ning,  I 

Descriptions  of  machines  and  processes 
given  in  the  fullest  manner. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  wood-cuta  and 
three  folding  plates  illustrate  the  work,  which 
covers  in  all  673  large  octavo  pages. 

WATER,  AlB  AKD  DiBINFRCTAfIT*.  By  W. 
NoKLHABTLKr,F.R.aE.,  F.S.C.  Lon- 
don :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know!' 
edge.  Price  60  cts.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand. 

This  is  one  of  the  Manuals  of  Health  pub- 
lished by  the  above  society,  and  it  is  a  work 
which  ^ould  be  in  every  house,  as  the  inform- 
Mion  supolied  is  of  everyday  application  and 
nearly  ^ects  the  wellbeing  of  all  claases  of 
society.  Much,  but  not  too  much,  space  is 
devoted  to  water,  and  recent  revelaUons  have 
■howo  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  in 
London  are  liable  to  diseue  and  premature 
death  from  impure  water.  The  propagation 
of  Eymotic  disease  by  water  receives  consider- 
ation, and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  its  purifica- 
tion. Next  we  have  an  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  air,  and  some  valu. 
able  hinta  on  ventilation.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  it  Is  out  of  the  province  of  a  re- 
ligions society  to  publish  a  scienUdc  work, 
but  it  does  not  need  much  reflection  to  show 
that  it  is  of  little  use  instructing  peopli 
in  common  morality  when  their  surroundings 
are  such  as  may  be  seen  In  London  and  everv 
large  town.  It  is  true  that  the  study  of  this 
work  cannot  remedy  faulty  construction,  but 
Ulentlon  to  its  advice  will  ao  much  to  mitigate 
it.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Blmon,  lately 
the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privv  Council,  "It 
,  b  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  and  drainage,  and 
the  use  of  perfectly  pure  drinking  water,  that 
populations  ought  mainly  to  look  for  safety 
■guiut  BolUDce  and  infectloiL" 
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LK  Mabsif  du  Hont  Blanc.    Par  B.  Viol- 
LET-LB-Dcc.    Paris ;   J.    Baudry.    Price 

1 13.00.    For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
The  structure,  geological  and  llthological  of 

Mont  Blanc  and  the  group  of  which  it  Is  the 

culminating  point,  is  the  subject  of  this  inter* 

esting  volume. 
^t  would  seem  from  the  amount  of   detail 
the  illustrations,  as  though  every  acre  of 

the  area  had  been  carefully  studied. 

The  action  of  the  glaciers  in  recent  times, 
I  well  as  the  evidences    of  more  extensive 
ear  by  larger  ice  rivers  in  past  ages,  receives 
fair  share  of  attention. 
The  volume    contains   373    pages  of    text, 

royal  octavo    size,  and  is  illustrated  by  120 

wood- cuts. 
There  are  also  four  charts    exhibiting  in 

colors  the  topography  of  the  entire  region.de- 

scribed,  with  profiles  across  all    the   leading 

summits. 


'pHE  Railway  Br iLDBB.  By  Wm.  J.  Nicolls, 
1     Civil    Engineer,      N        "'    '       "^    " 
Nostrand,     Price  $3.00. 


New    York :   D.  Van 


aid  in  estimating  the  cost  of  construction  of 
every  portion  of  the  equipment  of  an  Ameri- 
can railway. 

Special  paina  have  been  taken  by  the  author 
to  render  the  subject  clear  to  readers  who  do 
not  find  in  the  algebraic  formula  as  satisfac- 
tory expression  of  an  engineering  fact. 

To  quite  a  large  clasii  of  practical  railway 
men,  this  plan  will  be  considered  as  an  accept- 
able, if  not  a  superior  one. 

An  abstract  of  the  table  of  contents  is  here- 
with given  : 

Chapter  I,  Field  Operations  ;  Corps  of  En- 
gineers ;  The  Transit ;  The  Engineer's  Level ; 
Outfit;  Running  a  Preliminary  Line  ;  Trai^jt 
Book  ;  Obstacles ;  Crossing  a  River ;  Curves  ; 
Table  of  Railway  Curves,  II.  Preliminary 
Surras  ;  Locating  the  Line  ;  Grant  of  Right 
of  Way ;  Form  of  Contract  and  Proposal. 
Ill,  Coat  of  Karthwork  ;  Maximum  Grade  ; 
Staking  out  the  Work  ;  Average  cost  of  Exca- 
vating ;  Quantity  of  Earths  equal  to  a  Ton  ; 
Tunnels.      IV.     Permanent    Way ;    Ballast ; 


Table  of     Ballasting  ;    Stringers  ;    Cross-ties  ; 

.     „.__,     ^.^.T r.-- ..... 

~      k:  The   Ooen  .,.._., 

.    _ ,      Single 

Track  ;  Flah   Plates  ;   Fish  Plates  and  -Bolts 


Iron  and  Bteel  Rails  ;  Toiuof  Etails  reotiired 
'pen  J. 

Numoer  of  Rails  and  Joints  per  mile  of  S 


I  lay  one  mile  of  Track  ;  The 


required  for  one  mile  of  Single  Track  ;  Weight 
of  Hot  Preesed  Nuts ;  Weight  of  Nuts  and 
Bolt  Heads  ;  Bolt  Heads,  and  Nuts  -,  Spikes 


Foundations ;  Culverts.  V.  Frogs  "and 
Switches  ;  H^n  Track  and  Siding  -,  Switches ; 
UcCrea's  Improved  Ohair  ;  Frogs  ;  Crossings ; 
Signals ;  Interlocking  Signals  ;  The  Block 
System.  VI.  Equipment  ;  Locomotives ; 
Ifailway  Cars  ;  Sleeping  Cars  ;  Average  weight 
of  Car  ;  Coal  Cars  ;  Wheels ;  Table  of  Steel- 
tired  Wheels ;  Wrotight  Iron  Frames  for 
Trucks  ;  Couplings  ;  Springs ;  Brakes  ;  Auto- 
nutic  or  Continuous  Brake.      VIL     Depots 
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and  Structures  ;  Passenger  Siatlous  ;  Freight 
Depot ;  Way  Stations  ;  Flag  Stations  ;  Turn- 
table ;  Water  Stations  ;  Fuel ;  Propertiea  of 
Fuel  i  Coaling  Platform  ;  Engine  House  -, 
Road  Crossings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  Superintendent  of  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co.,  writes  that  a  superior  form 
of  Air  Duct  to  be  used  for  ventilating  mines, 
in  connection  witb  a  hand  fan,  is  in  successful 
use  in  his  district.  It  is  a  seamless  cotton 
tube  made  by  the  Penn.  Cotton  Mill,  at  Pitts- 

WB  understand  that  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  of  the 
NautKol  Almanac  office,  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  India  office  to  construct  for  use 
in  India  a  self -acting  tide-calculating  machine. 
It  will  be  designed  not  only  to  predict  the 
tides  at  open-coast  etalions,  but  also  river  a:  ' 
shallow-water  tides.  It  will  be  a  grent  i 
provement  on  the  tide  calculating  machine 
South  Kensington  (now  temporarily  at  t  _ 
Paris  Bxhibitlon),  Inasmuch  as  the  tides 
caused  by  the  smaller  lunar  perturhalions  will 
be  included.  Each  component  will  be  dtted 
with  a  slide,  so  that  no  error  will  be  caused 
from  the  eccentricity  of  the  .pullies.  The 
ordinates  of  the  curves  traced  by  the  machine 
being  as  much  as  eighteen  inches,  the  use  of 
the  Blidea  is  imperative.  Mr.  Roberts  has  cal- 
culated now  numbers  to  represent  the  periods 
of  the  many  components,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  actual  error  of  any  one  compo- 
nent, after  a  run  representine  a  year's  predic- 
tions, will  not  exceed  the  limit  of  error  of  set- 
ting the  component  at  the  commencement. 
The  machine  will  be  Sttod  with  self -regulating 
driving-gear,  so  that  it  can  l)e  set  at  t£e  close 
of  the  cwy  and  the  whole  year's  ci 
ready  for  reading  oS  by  the  next  moming. 
The  machine  is  expected  to  be  flnisbed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Now  that  the  Immense 
labor  (the  only  objection  raised  against  the  em- 
ployment of  tidal  predictions  by  harmonic 
analysis)  is  superseded,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Admiralty  will  avail  themselves  of  an  in- 
Etnunenl,  the  results  of  which  are  so  vastly 
superior  to  those  now  obtained  with  consider- 
able labor  by  actual  computation. 

AlteACTtCAi.  test  of  a  fire-resisting  flooring 
was  on  the  Sth  inst,  made  in  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  for  the  information  of 
the  Metropolitan  BiJaJd  of  Works.  The  Board 
has  the  power  to  refuse  leave  to  architects  to 
erect  buildings  of  greater  height  than  100ft., 
an  objection  was  made  to  the  olock  called  Che 
"  Members'  Buildings,"  in  Victoria  Street,  on 
the  score  of  insecurity  of  life  in  case  of  fire. 
The  objection  was  met  by  the  provision  of  fire- 
resisting  floors,  and  to  prove  that  the  means 
tahen  were  secure  was  the  purpose  of  Thurs- 
day's experiment.  A  square  bmlding  with  9ft. 
brick  walls  had  been  erected  on  the  open  space 
to  the  west  of  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  the 
building  represented  the  floor  of  a  house  with 
windows,  doors,  and  a  corridor.    A  room  in 


this  building  contained  a  quantity  of  materials 
which  were  set  on  fire,  and  burned  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour.  The  flooring  to  be  tested 
formed  the  roof  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
ordinary  wooden  Joists,  cased  with  terra  cctta 
tiles,  and  there  are  in  the  system  three  open 
spaces  between  the  ceiling  of  the  one  room 
and  the  flooring  of  the  room  above,  the  room 
above  in  the  experimental  room  beinfc,  of 
course,  open.  While  the  Are  was  raging  in 
the  room  and  throwing  out  an  intense  heat, 
the  gentlemen  witnessing  the  experiment 
walked  alwve  the  lighted  room,  and  proved  by 
the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  topmost 
terra-cotta  tiles  that  the  heat  had  not  pene- 
trated, and  thnt  the  Are  waa  limited  in  location. 
Mr.  PVancis  Butler,  the  architect  of  the  Mem- 
bera'-Buildings.  is  the  inventor,  and  it  la  slated 
that  the  invention  has  the  meril  of  being  iaeX' 
pensive,  costing  about  SOs  for  100  feet  square. 

LmuT.  G.  R.  B.  Savage,  R.K,  writing  from 
Rookee,  NorlhWeat  Provinces,  India, 
sends  us  an  account  of  some  interesting  experi- 
ments he  has  been  making  on  long-distance 
telephones.  He  construclcd  telephones  ex- 
pressly for  long-distance  work,  and  succeeded 
'"  getting  a  bugle-call    heard   distinctly   over 

1  miles  of  Government  telegraph  line,  the 
wire  being  one  of  the  four  or  five  main  up- 
country  telegraph  wires  which  are  carried  on 
one  set  of  posts.  The  telephones  used,  Lieut. 
Savage  constructed  with  about  400  ohms  of 
No.  38  guage  wire,  vibrating  disc  about  2i 
Inches  diameter,  the  sending  vibrating  disc 
thicker  a  litU»  tlian  the  receiving  one.  It 
seems  to  him  right  to  oppose  the  work  done 
at  the  receiving  end  as  little  as  possible  by 
having  a  very  thin  vibrating  disc  ;  while  he 
had  noticed  tnat,  eatent  paribut,  a  thicker  disc 
approached  to  a  telephone  magnet  gives  a 
greater  deflection  on  a  distant  very  sensitive 
galvanometer,  so  long,  of  course,  as  it  is  not 
too  thick.  Lieut.  Savage  asks  the  reason  for 
the  following  circumstance  :  Taking  off  the 
vibrating  disc  of  a  telephone,  and  tupping  the 
magnet  with  any  diamagnetic  subatance,  b~rass. 
glass,  &c. ,  the  tapping  sound  is  heard  distinctly 
'  a  distant  teleplione.    This  cannot  be  caused 

the  same  way  be  the  current  in  Prof.  Bell's 
telephone  ;  it  must  be  caused,  he  supposes,  by 
Ihe  panicles  of  maenet  bein^  caused  to  vibrate 
longitudinally,  ana  as  the  cod  does  not  vibrate 
'n  unison  with  the  particles  of  the  magnet,  the 
lermanent  lines  of  magnetic  force  must  be  cut 
ly  the  coil,  and  hence  a  current.  Hence,  he 
asks,  it  this  is  the  case,  might  not  there  be  two 
causes  combined  producing  tlie  effect  in  Prof. 
Bell's  telephone,  both  approach  of  disc  and 
also  longitudinal  vibrations  f  Lieut.  Savage 
constructed  a  small  induction  coil  with  soft 
iron  core,  the  outer  and  inner  coil  the  same. 
He  heard  and  sent  messages  easily  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  by  joining  Ihe  two  coils  separately 
i_  _i — I.  -wixb  the  sending  and  receiving  lele- 
)f  course  there  was  no  increate  In  any 
way.  as  no  energy  was  expended  on  the  cur- 
nt  by  the  simple  induction  coil ;  there  was 
slight  decrease  In  the  sound.  He  thinks 
about  Seo  ohms  of  No.  38  wire  makes  the  tiest 
coil  for  a  telephone  magnet  jiocb  diameter. 
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A  PROJECT  FOR  THE  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
CHANNEL  OF  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  HARBOR  OF  CHARLES- 
TON, S.  C,  BY  MEANS  OF  LOW  JETTIES. 

Bt  Q.  a.  CIILLMORE,  LIeat.-Col.  Cor)i«  or  KogliiMrf,,  Bit  H*j,-G«i.  t.  8.  Armr. 
[  CoadBiaed  from  fl«nmts  Ex,  Doc.  Ho.  n,  Utb  CoDKrew,  Second  StMon.] 


THS   CHABLBBTOM    BAR. 

The  bar  which  Btretchea  bow-flhaped 
across  the  entrance  into  CfaacleBton  Har- 
bor, from  Snitivan'g  Island  on  the  north 
to  Folly  Island  on  the  sonth  side,  has 
not  varied  mnch  in  either  location,  gen- 
eral direction,  or  rnagnitade,  within  the 
Mfiod  covered  by  any  trnstworlhy 
Knowledge  which  we  poaeess  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  comparison  of  the  chart  of  1780, 
poblbhed  in  Dea  Bancs'  Atlantic  Nep- 
tune, with  those  of  1821,  1825,  and  1851 
-'52,  "shows  that  according  to  the 
earliest  records  the  bar  of  Charleston 
has  varied  comparatively  bnt  little  in 
extent,  direction,  or  in  distance,  from 
the  month  of  the  harbor." 

Mesanred  along  Its  crest,  or  line  of 
least  depths,  the  bar  ia  ten  miles  in 
length,  its  north  end  on  Sullivan's 
Island  being  close  up  to  the  entrance  or 
throat  of  the  harbor,  while  its  south  end, 
restiuK  on  Folly  Island,  is  six  miles  dis- 
tant therefrom.  Its  average  width  be- 
tween the  18'foot  curves  ia  about  If 
miles. 

in  many  places  the  highest  points  of 
the  bar  are  only  three  to  four  feet  below 
the  level  of  mean  low-water,  although 
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the  average  depths  along  the  crest  are 
considerably  greater. 

The  main  central  bodv  of  the  bar,  ly- 
ing nearly  due  north  and  south,  is  almost 
straight  tor  a  length  of  over  five  miles, 
has  its  crest  parallel  to  the  main  shore, 
south  of  the  entrance  and  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  is 
not  at  the  present  time,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  never  has  been  traversed  by 
practicable  ship-ohannels. 

The  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  bar  are  formed  by  rather  sharp 
curves,  which  connect  the  straight  por- 
tion already  mentioned  with  the  shore 
above  and  below  the  harbor. 

So  far  as  we  ean  now  ascertain  there 
appears  n>;ver  to  have  been  less  than 
fonr,  nor  more  than  six,  ship  channels 
across  the  bar  at  any  one  time.  The 
greatest  depth  of  water  baa  sometimes 
been  found  m  one  channel  and  sometimes 
in  another,  being  rarely  less  than  11} 
feet,  or  more  than  13^  feet,  at  mean  low 
tide. 

The  channels,  whether  fonr  or  more, 
have  always  existed  in  two  gronpa  or 
clnsters,  one  in  the  northern  and  the 
other  in  the  southern  curved  portion  of 
the  bar,  and  there  has  always  been  a 
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deep  and   broad   anchorage  inside  the !  are,  and,  so  far  ea  we  know,  always  have 
BtraiKbt  reach   of    the  bar    abreast  of  been,  ebb-tide  chaDnels,  prodnced  and 


MorrlB  IhI: 

Thia  anchorage,  sometimes  called  the 
"  main  channel "  and  Bometimee  the 
"outer   harbor"   varies  in  width   from 


maintained  mainlyby  the  Bcouroftheebb- 
current,  except  Iteacb  (formerly  Maffitt's) 
ChanDel,  the  most  northerly  of  them  all, 
which   lies    close    to  Sullivan's   Island. 


one-third  to  two-ihirdB  of  a  mile  between  This  is  a  tlood-tide  channel,  possessing 
the  18-foot  curveB,  and  in  maximum  low-  ^the  usual  characteristic  of  such  channels, 
water  depths  from  20  to  45  feet.  The  that  their  least  depths  are  always  found 
direction  of  its  central  line  is  about  near  iheir  inner  ends,  and  therefore  in 
north  and  south,  and  its  length  from  the  ,  comparatively  qtiiet  water.  Another 
throat  of  the  harbor  between  Morris  and  distinguishing  feature  of  such  chaoDeU 
Sullivan's  Islands  to  its  southern  termi-  is  that  from  the  cross-section  of  sboalest 
nus,  where  it  spreads  out  in  various '  soundings  inward,  toward  the  harbor, 
channelB  and  shoals  in  crossing  the  bar, !  the  descent  into  deep  water  is  sharp  and 
is  fully  five  miles.  At  the  extremities '  sudden,  while  outward,  toward  the 
of  this  outer  harbor  or  basin,  several  ocean,  it  is  gradual  and  gentle. 
miles  apart,  are  found  the  two  groups  of  The  North  or  Cumberland  Channel  at 
channels  already  mentioned,  the  most  the  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound, 
northerly  group  bein^  directly  in  front  Georgia,  and  the  Coney  Island  Channel 
of  the  gorge  of  the  harbor.  'of  New  York   Harbor  are  of  the  same 

The  bar  is  essentially  a  drift-and-wave;  character.  In  speaking  of  the  prepon- 
bar,  produced  in  part  by  the  upheaving' derance  of  the  flood  over  the  ebb  iii 
action  of  the  waves  when  they  approach  Cumberland  Channel,  in  my  report  on 
the  shore,  and  are  converted  by  breaking  ;  the  jetty  system  as  applied  to  the  en- 
into  waves  of  translation,  and  in  pari  by  j  trance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  Georgia, 
drift- mate  rial  carried  along  the  coast  by  submitted  April  i  5,  1876, 1  sa^ : 
surf- currents,  especially  by  those  pro-  "  The  effect  is  to  make  the  muer  slope 
duccd  by  northeast  storms.  The  pecu-  of  this  part  of  the  bar  very  steep;  the 
liar  location  of  the  bar,  largely  to  the  sand  which  is  rolled  along  by  the  flood- 
southward  of  the  gorge  of  th&  harbor,  current  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  slope 
and  the  conditions  under  which  a  very '  is  first  brought  to  rest  in  the  deep  water 
large  proportion  qf  the  ebb-flow  is  di-  of  the  inner  basin.  The  ensuing  ebb- 
verted  from  its  most  direct  path,  and  current,  which  receives  its  velocity  and 
forced  to  skirt  the  main  coast  for  several  direction  from  the  large  volame  of 
.  miles  before  it  can  And  a  passage  to  the  Cumberland  Sound,  sweeps  the  inner 
sea,  indicate  the  controlling  power  of  slope  of  the  northern  shoals  longita- 
tbese  storms.  '  dinatly,  and  takes  up  this  sand  and  car- 

The  material  composing  the  surface  of  ries  it  out  by  the  Amelia  Basin,  deposit- 
tbe  bar  closely  resembles  that  usually  ing  it  upon  the  main  bar.  The  channel 
found  on  the  sea-shore  between  high  and  j  next  to  Cumberland  Island  is  therefore 
low  water  in  that  section  of  the  country, :  a  flood-tide  channel,  like  the  Sullivan's 
being  shells  and  fragments  of  shells,  or :  Island  or  Beach  Channel  in  Charleston 
silicious  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  them  all.  Harbor.  They  both  possess  in  a  marked 
It  is  easily  thrown  into  suspension  by .  degree  the  steep  inner  slope  which  in> 
waves,  and  is  moved  by  a  moderate  cur- 1  variably  characterizes  a  channel  m^n- 
rent.  i  tained  by  the  flood-tide,  which  having 

On.the  north  end  of  the  bar  five  bor- ,  once  passed  in  is  so  much  diverted  in  its 
ings  were  made  in  order  to  determine '  direction  on  the  ebb,  by  the  axial  lieu  of 
the  character  of  the  substrata.  The  |  the  tidal  basin,  that  it  cannot  flow  out  in 
points  selected  for  boring,  and  the  re-  j  full  volume  through  the  same  opening, 
suits  obtained,  are  indicated  on  the  ac-  bnt  sweeps  past  its  mouth  in  its  passage 
companying  drawings.  to  some  more  direct  outlet." 

It  will  be  seen  that  below  the  surface  Beach  Channel  was  gauged  during 
there  are  some  layers  or  lumps  of  mud, :  the  months  of  May  and  June,  18TV, 
as  well  as  of  mud  mixed  with  sand,  and  when  it  was  found  that  on  a  section 
mud  mixed  with  shells.  taken  500  yards  east  of  the  inner  end  of 

All  the  channels  which  traverse  the  bar  the  channel,  at  the  Bowman  jetty,  the 
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volame  flowing  oat  daring  an  entire  ebb  and  an  accnrate  topography  of  the  mar- 
between  the  low  water  line  on  Sullivan's  iginal  low  lands  situated  between  high 
Island      and      the      5-foot      curve      on   and  low  water. 

Dranken  Dick  Shoal,  amounted  to  only       No   inveatigationB    of    this   character 
48.8  percent,  of  the  volume  flowing  in   having    been    made    at   the    harbor  of 
daring  an  entire  flood  through  the  same  |  Charleston,  the  informatuin  derived  from  . 
section.  the  sources  above  named  will  be  mainly 

On  a  section  taken  930  yards  east  of '  relied  upon  in  this  discusaion. 
the  Bowman  jetty,  between  the  low-  From  these  data  it  is  estimated  that 
water  line  on  Sullivan''8  Island  and  the  the  average  discharge  through  the  throat 
10-foot  curve  on  Drunken  Dick,  the  vol-  j  of  the  harbor  between  Sullivan's  and 
nine  of  ebb  amoaoted  to  52^  per  cent,  of  I  Morris  Islands,  on  each  ebb  during  the 
the  flood.  '  period  of  mean  rise  and  fall  bf  tidep, 

amounts   to  a  little  over   3,655,443,686 
CAPACITY  OF  T«E  TTDAL  BA8I-V.  ^^^ic  feet.     Of  this  volume  only  about 

The  area  of  the  tidal  basin  formed  by ,  76,571,000  cubic  feet  is  supplied  by  the 
Charleston  Harbor,  as  computed  from  ;  land  drainage,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Coast  Survey  chart  and  Mills' Atlas  i  one-half  the  rainfall  reaches  the  sea. 
of  South  Carolma,  is  about  15  square  This  estimate  is  believed  to  be  not  too 
miles.  This  area  is  assumed  to  be  filled  ,  large,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  streams 
daring  each  mean  flood -tide  by  a  layer !  are  short  and  inclose  proximity  to  the 
or   prism   of   water  6,1    feet   m   height   points  of  discharge. 

above  the  mean  low-water  level.  In  ad-  For  two  or  three  days  during  the 
dition  to  this  the  adjacent  reaches  of  the  period  of  spring-tides,  the  average  ebb* 
tributary  rivers  will  be  filled  above  their  discharge  will  be  augmented  to  about 
low-water  stage  by  flood  and  back  4,238,846,0(10  cubic  feet.  The  neap  dis- 
waters,  which  at  the  period  of  slack  charges,  being  in  smaller  volumes  than 
water-flood  will  form  in  each  stream  a  those  pertaining  to  mean  tides,  require 
wedge-shaped  mass  resting  on  the  sloping ;  no  special  mention,  as  any  temporary  de- 
low-water  line  of  the  river,  and  extend-  crease  of  scouring  power  in  the  new 
iag  np  to  a  point  where  the  influence  of '  channel  beyond  Die  jetties  resalting 
the  tidal  wave  ceases  to  produce  a  rise  therefrom  would  be  of  short  duration, 
and  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  winter.  The  ,  Even  if  slight  shoaling  ensued  during 
-eqaivalent  of  these  wedge-shaped  masses, '  this  period,  the  maximum  depths  estab- 
determined  by  simultaneous  tide  levels, ;  lished  by  mean  and  spring  tides  would 
together  with  the  water  derived  from  be  restored  on  the  return  of  these  tides. 
land  drainage  during  the  ebb  flow,  will  The  mean  duration  of  the  ebb-flow  is 
be  added  to  the  volume  of  the  tidal  taken  at  six  hours,  that  being  the  aver- 
prisDi  above  mentioned.  .age  of  a  number  of  observations' made 

In  other  words,  the  total  volume  of  by  Civil  Awistant  George  Daubeney,  in 
outflow  during  each  ebb  tide,  will  be  1B70  and  1671,  the  longest  flow  being 
measured  by  the  volume  contained  be-  3h  20m,  and  the  shortest  5h  25m. 
tween  certain  planes  of  low  water  and  The  average  ebh-3i"charge  per  second 
of  hi^h  water,  throughout  the  area  of  through  the  gorge  of  the  harbor  during 
the  tidal  basin,  and  up  the  streams  to  the  period  of  mean  rise  and  fall  of  tides  is 
points  where  the  tide  ceases  to  be  felt,  therefore  189,233  cubic  feet  (^'V^;^), 
augmented  by  the  volume  derived  from  i  and  during  the  period  of  spring-tides 
land  drainage  during  the  period  of  ebb  !  195,780  cubicfeet  (**ViVuV'"')t  t^ie  aver- 
flow.  '  age  rise  and  fall  at  ordmary  spring-tides 

In  order  to  make  a  reasonably  close  being  5.9  feet.  N>  account  is  here  taken 
estimate  of  the  volume  of  outflow,  it  of  the  somewhat  longer  dur.iiion  of  ebb- 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  flow  at  average  springTtides. 
plane  of  low  and  of  high  water,  bv  a  During  very  high  spring-tides  the  dis- 
iieries  of  simultaneous  water  levels  taken  charge  will  be  much  larger.  With  a 
in  the  tidal  basin  and  its  branches,  sup-  rise  and  fall  of  10.^  feet  (which  has 
plemented  by  a  survey  sufficiently  m  actually  ooourred),  the  prism  amounts  to 
detul  to  give  the  high  water  and  low  about  7,382,562,000  cubic  feet,  equiva- 
water  areas  of  the  basin  and  branches,  lent  to  341,780  cubic  feel  per  second; 
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nor  will  this  show  tfae  total  diich&rge, 
ginoe  the  marshes  will  he  flooded,  and 
their  area  being  estimated  at  eight  square 
miles,  every  layer  of  water  over  them 
three  inches  thick  will  add  55,965,870 
cabic  feet  to  the  prism,  or  2,590  cubic 
feet  to  the  average  discharge  per  sec- 
ond. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  expedient,  or 
likely  to  give  trustworthy  results,  to  at- 
tempt to  gauge  the  flow  through  the 
gorge  of  the  harbor  by  means  of  current- 
velocities.  Those  taken  some  years  ago 
between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie, 
with  a  view  of  locating  chaanel  torpe- 
does, proved  the  existence  of  eddies  and 
counter-currents,  and  other  irregularities 
of  flow,  to  such  degree,  especially  near 
the  Sullivan's  Island  side,  tnat  the  requi- 
site accuracy  seemed  hardly  obtainaole 
by  this  method.  ' 

There  is  nothing  specially  exceptional 
in  this,  for  it  is  known  that  abnormal 
oouditions  often  characterize  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  gorge  of  a  large  tidal 
basin. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr,  D.  Stevenson  that 
at  Cromarty  Firth,  where  the  waters 
pass  to  and  from  the  sea  through  a  nar- 
row gorge,  of  which  the  width  ia  aboat 
4,500  feet  and  the  depth  about  150  feet: 

The  mean  velocity  due  to  the  column  of 
water  passing  tbu  garpe,  as  deduced  from  tbe 
observed  surlace  velocity,  was  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  quantity  of  nater  actually 
passed  during  each  tide,  as  determined  by 
measuring  the  cubical  CBpactty  of  the  basin  of 
the  Firth.  This  led  to  the  observation  ol  tbe 
undercurrents  through  the  gorge  by  means  of 
submerged  floats,  and  it  was  found  that  during 
flood  tides  the  surf  ace- velocity  was  1.8  miles 
per  hour,  white  at  the  depth  of  50  feet  the 
velocity  was  not  less  than  4  miles  per  hour, 
being  an  increase  of  2.8  miles  per  hour.     Dur- 
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Anomalous  variations  and  irregulari- 
ties between  the  surface  and  the  sub- 
cnrrent  have  also  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ajid 
elsewhere. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  mainly,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  use  the  cubical 
capacity  of  the  tidal  basin  and  the  rain- 
fall upon  the  drainage-area  in  estimating 
the  average  volume  of  water  which  flows 
out  and  in  through  the  gorge  of  Cbarles- 
tOD  Harbor. 


PLAN  OF  IMPBOVKUBNT  BECOUUEHDED. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  two  low 
jetties,  one  springing  from  Morris  Island 
and  the  other  From  Sullivan's  Island, 
converging  toward  eaoh  other  in  such 
manner  that  their  outer  ends  on  the  creat 
of  the  bar  shall  be  one-half  to  five-eightba 
of  a  mile  apart.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
two  jetties  will  rest  respectively  upon 
the  shoals  lying  to  the  northward  and 
southward  of  what  ia  known  as  the 
north  channel,  that  being  the  middle 
channel  of  the  north  group  of  three 
channels,  and  having  its  line  of  deepest 
'  water  located  more  nearly  than  either  of 
'  the  others  upon  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis    of    deep-water    flow   through  the 

forge  of  the  harbor  between  Cumming'e 
oint  and  Fort  Moultrie. 

Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties  to  rest 
respectively  at  X  and  Y,  it  seems,  in 
aome  measure,  immaterial  whether  they 
be  established  upon  straight  lines  as 
shown  at  AX  and  BY,  Plate  I,  or  upon 
curved  lines;  and  if  curved,  whether  the 
convexity  be  turned  toward  the  central 
channel  as  at  CX  and  DY,  or  from  it,  as 
at  EX  and  FY.  In  either  case,  if  hept 
at  the  proper  heights,  ihey  will  produce 
an  ebb-flow  throusfa  tfae  gap  able  to 
maintain  a  deep  channel  through  the 
bar.  Keither  the  straight  jetties,  how- 
ever, nor  more  especially  those  with 
their  convexity  turned  away  from  the 
channel,  act  aa  training- walls  to  guide 
the  outflowing  water.  The  curved  jet- 
ties convex  toward  each  other,  being  leas 
open  to  this  objection,  are  the  ones 
adopted  in  this  project. 

The  north  jetty  starts  from  a  point  on 
SuUivao's  Island  1,800  yards  east  c^ 
Bowman's  jetty.  The  .half  next  the 
shore  is  curved  to  a  radius  of  about  Ij 
miles,  the  outer  half  being  very  nearly  a 
straight  line.  The  total  length  of  this 
jetty  from  C  to  X  ie  7,450  feet,  and  its 
general  direction  ia  southeast. 

The  south  jetty,  having  a  total  length 
of  11,050  feet  from  D  to  Y,  starts  from 
Morris  Island  at  a  point  about  650  yards 
from  Cumming's  Point,  its  general  direc- 
tion being  east.  The  shore  end  is  curved 
to  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  for  a 
little  more  than  one-half  its  entire  length, 
while  the  half  next  the  sea  ia  nearly 
straight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  north  jetty. 
I     Tbe  specified  length  of  the  jetties  is 
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taken  for  purposes  of  discassion.  As 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  channel  of  the  requisite 
capacity  through  certain  materials  which 
are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  bar, 
although  they  would  be  expected  to  main- 
tain such  a  channel  if  once  established. 

The  Outer  ends  of  the  two  jetties 
slightly  converge  toward  each  other  as 
ihejr  approach  the  crest  of  the  bar,  and 
are  intended  to  act  as  tr«ning-walls  for 
a  distance,  in  each  case,  quii^e  equal  to 
half  its  entire  length.  These  portions 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  flood -cur  rents, 
and  may  be  built  to  any  height  without 
obstructing  the  inflow.  For  fully  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  length  the  sea  ends 
could  be  carried  above  the  level  of  high- 
water,  so  as  to  be  visible  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  de- 
sign—that of  low  jetties — is  intended  to 
maintain  the  bar  in  its  present  general 
location,  with  snch  moderate  increase  of 
magnitude  as  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  concentrating  upon  a  gap  one-half 
tc  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  width,  a  portion 
of  the  water  which  is  now  dispersed  over 
a  width  of  ten  miles. 

The  complete  success  of  the  works  is 
believed  to  depend  on  three  important 
conditions,  which  they  are  expected  in 
great  measure  to  satisfy,  and  which  have 
Been  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  de- 
sign, viz : 

1.  They  should  not  impede  the  injlow 
to  i»Kh  degree  as  to  prevent  the  tidal 
basin  being  jUled  ae  now  at  eoery  influx 
of  the  tidal  wave. 

To  this  end  the  inner  half  of  each 
jetty,  more  especially  its  central  portion, 
located  in  deep  water  across  the  thread 
of  the  cnrrent,  is  kept  several  feet  below 
the  water.  The  outer  half,  being  nearly 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  flow,  is 
bnilt  higher,  and  the  sea  end,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  feet,  may  be 
carried  np  to  high  water  level,  or  higher. 

3.  JTiey  thoulfl  control  the  outfloie  to 
ettch  degree  and  in  nuch  manner  t/ial  a 
channel  of  the  required  depth  wUl  he 
tntiintained through  the  bar. 

To  this  end,  although  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  flow  will  spread  out  over 
the  tops  of  the  jetties  .and  thence  over 
the  bar,  the  central  flow,  throughout  the 
entire  depth  along  the  Bxial  line  of  the 
gorge   between    Snllivan's    and    Morris 


Islands,  is  uded  in  its  natural  tendency 
to  reach  the  sea  along  the  prolongation 
of  that  line,  by  the  opening  left  for  it 
between  the  jetties.  The  hottomflow 
throngh  the  gorge  of  the  harbor  is  de- 
flected on  converging  lines  by  the  jetties, 
and  is  therefore  forced  in  a  measure  to 
concentrate  itself  in,  and  flow  out 
through  the  gap  between  them.  The 
outer  half  of  each  jetty  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  shore  end  act  as  a  tnuning- 
wall  for  this  flow. 

3.  They  should  not  to  any  considerable 
extent  cause  cemovement  seaward  of  the 
main  body  of  the  bar ;  that  is,  the  gen- 
ercd  position  of  the  bar  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  effects  produced  between 
and  beyond  the  Iteads  of  the  jetties. 

It  is  believed  that  this  condition  will 
be  secured  by  making  the  shore  ends  of 
the  jetties  low  for  at  least  one-half  their 
length,  or  throughout  those  portions 
which  cross  the  thread  of  the  current  in 
deep  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  tide  to  ebb 
and  flow  somewhat  freely  over  them. 
The  effect  of  high  jetties,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly wide  gap  between  them  to 
allow  a  full  influx  of  the  tide,  would 
tend  to  transfer  the  gorge  of  the  harbor 
from  its  present  position  to  the  sea  ends 
of  the  jetties,  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant,  and  move  the  shore  line  oat  to 
that  point,  by  causing  a  filling  in  of  the 
exterior  angles  between  the  jetUes  and 
the  shore.  After  reaching  this  stage,  a 
drift- and -wave  bar  would  probably  be 
found  to.  the  seaward  of  the  present  bar, 
in  front  of  the  jetties,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary' to  extend  them  in  order  to  out  a 
passage  through  it. 

It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
agencies  which  maintain  tlie  present  bar 
should  remain  in  as  fall  force  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  requisite  conoentra* 
tion  of  outflow  between  the  jetties. 

The  probable  effects  will  be  that  the 
bar  will  be  raised  somewhat  throughout 
its  entire  length,  the  waves  will  oreak 
upon  it  more  frequently  than  now,  and 
considerable  shoaling  will,  of  course, 
take  place  in  Beach  Channel  and  in  all 
the  southern  group  of  channels.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  important  condition 
of  keeping  the  bar  generally  in  its  pres- 
entposition  will  be  secured. 

The  drift-material  carried  along  the 
coast  by  surf-carrents,  as  well  as  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  breakers  on  the 
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north  and  south  sboaU,  instead  of  lodg- 1 
ing  in  and  filling  np  the  exterior  angles  j 
'  between  the'  jetties  and  the  shore,  as  in 
the  oaBe  of  high  jetties,  will  be  disposed 
of  in  a  harmless  manner. 

For  example,  a  heavy  northeasterly  \ 
storm,  producing  breakers  along  the 
north  slioal,  and  strong  southerly  surf- 1 
currents  along  the  shores  of  Long  and  ; 
Sullivan's  islands,  would  put  in  motion  a  | 
large  quantity  of  material,  a  portion  of 
which  would  be  carried  in  by  the  flood- 1 
currents  over  the  north  jetty  and  through  I 
Beach  Channel,  coming  to  rest  in  the : 
deep  water  of  the  main  channel.  It  j 
would  next  be  taken  up  by  the  ebb  cur- ' 
rent  and  rolled  out  to  sea  between  the  I 
jetties.  Beyond  the  jetty-heads  it  would  ! 
encounter  the  littoral  ebb-current,  mov- j 
ing  to  the  southward  with  a  velocity  | 
accelerated  by  the  storm,  by  which  it 
would  be  again  carried  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  until  finally,  left  to 
the  action  of  the  south  breakers,  it  would 
be  either  deposited  temporarily  upon  the 
south  shoal,  or  carried  still  farther  to 
the  southward.  This  action,  which 
would  be  incessant  during  the  continU' ' 
ance  of  the  storm,  is  illustrated  in  I 
Figure  1,  Plate  III.  \ 

The  action  of  a  southerly  storm  would 
be  the  reverse  of  thix.  In  either  case 
some  drift-material  would  be  carried  by 
waves  and  surf-onrrents  around  the 
jetty-heads,  and  would  subside  in  the  | 
deep  water  between  them,  to  be  swept 
out  by  ensuing  ebb-currtnts,  and  dis- 
posed of  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
according  to  the  directio'n  of  the  storm. 

This  movement  of  sand  was  referred 
to  in  my  report  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Femandina  Bar,  submitted  April  15, 
1876,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  made: 

As  a  moderate  assumpiion,  a  DOrtheaster  of 
three  days'  duration  might  be  expected  lo 
lower  the  north  shoal  four  inches  within  the 
area  covered  by  Iho  breakers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eroded  material,  amounting  to  up. 
ward  of  516,000  cubic  yards,  would  doubtless 
be  distributed  along  the  south  shoal  during 
the  progress  of  the  storm.  If  the  waves  should 
subside,  or  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  storm 
set  in  before  the  bar  channel  had  returned  to 
its  nominal  condition,  the  material  subscqueatlr 
carried  out  would  not  reach  the  south  shoal, 
hut  in  the  former  case  would  remain  near  the 
outlet  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  bar,  and  in  the 
latter  would  be  carried  back  by  the  waves  lo 
the  north  shoal.    If  as  much  as  oue-fourth  of 


it  remained  in  the  bar  cbaonel  between  the 

inner  and  outer  eighteen  foot  curves,  a  few 
severe  storms  such  as  frequently  occur  witbio 
the  period  of  a  single  moolh  would  eutiidy 
destroy  it,  by  BUing  it  up  to  the  level  of  the 
shoal  on  either  side. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  mUlious  of 
cubic  yards  of  the  material  composing  tlie  bar 
might  1)e  shifted  back  and  forth  irom  oue  side 
of  the  channel  outlet  to  the  other  during  a  sin- 
gle season,  without  causing  injury  to  the  chan- 
nel by  shoaling,  and  without  producing  any 
changes  in  the  form  and  location  of  the  bar 
itself,  that  might  not  entirely  escape  the  notice 
of  the  most  careful  surveyor.  And  yet  this 
shifting  of  material  of  which  no  evidence  may 
be  left  behind,  should  enter  as  an  important,  if 
not  a  controlling  function  in  the  project  of  the 
engineer,  because  the  useful  life  of  his  works 
is  more  or  less  dependent  thereoD. 

As  no  works  can  be  expected  to  stop 
this  movement  of  drift- material  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  they  should,  if 
practicable,  accommodate  themselves  to 
it  under  conditions  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. Those  proposed  are  designed  to 
do  this,  by,  allowing  the  drift-sani  to 
move  from  one  part  of  the  bar  to  the 
other  in  much  the  same  manner  as  now, 
never  remaining  in  the  jetty  channel 
longer  than  a  few  tides,  and  never  find- 
ing a  resting-place  anywhere  that  the 
next  storm  may  not  disturb. 


PBOBAIILE      E7FSCT     PBODUCBD     BT     THE 

JBTTIES. 

An  attempt  is  made  below  to  deter- 
mine by  the  use  of  sppropiiate  formulie 
the  principal  phenomena  of  the  ebb-flow, 
after  the  jetties  shall  have  been  con- 
structed and  an  enlarged  water-way  of 
the  greatewt  self- main  tain  ing  area  has 
been  established  between  them,  and  the 
hydraulic  equilibrium  has  been  restored. 

The  jetties  in  this  discussion  are  first 
assumed  to  occupy  the  lines  CX  and 
DY,  Plate  I,  with  their  respective  crests 
established  at  the  varying  heights  shown 
by  the  longitudinal  sections  CS  and  DT 
on  Plate  11,  the  sea  ends  being  half  a 
mile  apart.  The  north  jetty  crosses  the 
deep  water  of  ]3each  Channel  at  the  level 
of  twelve  feet  below  mean  low-water, 
the  crest  being  held  at  that  level  for  a 
length  of  about  650  feet,  whence  it  rises 
gradually  by  gentle  slopes  to  high-water 
at  each  end.  On  the  sea  end  the  part 
carried  to  high-water  level  is  1,500  feet 
long. 

1  he  south  jelt^,  designed  on  a  similar 
plan,  crosses  the  main  channel  on  a  level 
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fifteen  feet  below  mean  low-water,  the 
seaward  end  for  a  length  of  2,ti00  feet 
having  its  crest  at  high-water. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  gorge  profile 
between  Morris  Island  and  Sullivan's 
Island  is  as  follows  : 

Squnre  feet. 

Area  of  low-irater  section 159,900 

Area  of  high-water  aecUou. . .  195,350 
Mean  ebb-lide  area 170,600 

The  width  of  the  surface  at  half  tide, 
corresponding  to  the  mean  ebb-tide  area 
is  0,825  feet,  and  the  wetted  perimeter 
C,927  feet.  The  hydraulic  radius  is, 
therefore,  26.46  feet. 

At  mean  low-water  the  surface  width 
is  8,750  feet,  the  wetted  perimeter  6,851 
feet,  and  the  hydraulic  radius  22.29  feet. 

TTie  area  inclosed  between  the  line  of 
gorge'  at  Cumming's  Point  (Morris 
Island)  and  that  of  the  proposed  jetties 
and  gap  is  2.16  square  miles. 

The  average  discharge  per  second 
across  the  proposed  sites  of  the  jetties 
and  the  gap  between  them  ia,  therefore, 
183,451  cubic  feet 

/3.6.'i3,443,880-l-.107,l»8.4-'i4\ 
\  21,600  / 

or  14,218  cubic  feet  more  than  tlie 
amount  flowing  ont  at  the  gorge. 

The  following  are  the  sectional  areas 
in  square  feet  now  existing  on  the  lines 
proposed  for  the  jetties  and  gap  : 

I  T  p^  ^jjjg^  j  Mean  half 


!  Square  fttt.  \  Square  ftet. 
Line  of  north  JellyJ      09,900  78,880 


Tolala I     254.460  309,817 

For  the  following  calculations  the 
I>'ADbnisBon'I>owning  formula  will  bo 
used,  not  because  it  is  the  best,  but 
mainly  because  it  is  very  simple  and 
easy  of  application.  It  is,  moreover, 
believed  to  answer  very  well  in  oases  of 
broad  open  streams. 
The  formula  is 

V=100X  V'^X  v''V  >"  which 
V=velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
■  sBlope,  or  ratio  of  horizontal  length  to 
vertical  descent 


''=hydraulic  radius  in  feet. 

In  the  gorge  at  Cumming's  Point  the, 
grand  mean  of  all  the  velocities  is  .959 
,    ^  ,  /169,233\ 

feet  per  second  I  -- — -—  1. 
^  \  176,600/ 

The  grand  mean  of  all  the  velocities 
with  waich  the  water  passes  through 
the  various  compartments  of  the  present 
section  along  the  line  of  the  jetties  and 

gap  is  0.O9212  feet  per  second  ^—'-7)- 
I'he  mean  hydraulic  radius  of  this 
aggregate  section  is  14.0.^22  feet 
/ 309,817 \ 


\7,574.3 -f  2,679.7+ !1,825/* 
Therefore 
V=0.692I2  =  100-v/14.0322Xv'a 
0.59212 


^/h 


IOOXVU.0322 
«= 0.000002498. 


=  0.0015807 


On  the  assumption  that  this  slope  is 
the  same  throughout  the  section  (which 
in  point  of  fact  is  not  precisely  the  case, 
and  we  have  no  data  for  making  the 
necessary  correction  for  the  several  com- 
partments), the  total  average  volume  of 
discharge  per  second,  amounting  to 
183,451  cnbic  feet,  is  distributed  aa  fol- 
lows, as  determined  by  the  various  areas 
and  hydraulic  radii: 

Cubic  feet. 
Through  present  section    on  site  of 

north  Jeity 89,418 

Through  present  section  on  gap 13,337 

Through  present  section    on  site  of 

south  Jetty 128,808 

Total  as  above : .  183.451 

This  will  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
present  distribution  of  the  outflow  per 
second  through  the  section  selected  for 
the  sites  of  the  works  and  the  opening 
between  them  at  its  narrowest  point. 

The  changes  of  regimen  which  the 
jetties  will  tend  to  produce,  and  the  area 
of  the  water-way  which  once  established 
they  would  be  expected  to  maintain  be- 
tween and  beyond  the  sea  ends,  will  next 
be  considered. 

The  north  jetty  will  reduce  the  half- 
tide  area  of  the  water-way  from  its  pres- 
ent area  of  78,880  square  feet  to  41,693 
square  feet,  and  the  hydraulic  radius 
'  Dm  10.41  feet  to  7.09  feet. 

The  south  jetty  half-tide  water-way 
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Till  be  reduced  from  the  present  ares 
of  201, 36&  Bqa&re  feet  to  an  araa  of 
W,684  aqaare  feet,  and  its  hydraulic 
radius  from  17.03  feet  to  10.77  feet. 

These  hydraulio  radii  are  to  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  the  crests  of  the 
jetties  being  supposed  to  be  able  to  re- 
aiet  abrasion  by  the  current. 

In  the  gap,  where  alone  erosion  can 
take  place,  the  present  mean  half-tide 
water-way. is  29,572  sgaare  feet,  and  the 
mean  low-tide  area  22,840  square  feet. 

After  the  jetties  shall  have  achieved 
their  maximum  sconr,  aided  by  dredging 
or  other  artificial  appliances  wherever 
clay -beds  are  encountered,  and  the 
equilibrinm  of  flow  is  resumed,  the  origin- 
al general  average  slope  8=0.000002498 
will  be  restored. 

The  aggregate  average  discharge  per 
second  before  the  jetties  were  built  will 
also  be  restored. 

From  these  premUes  the  following 

average  discharges  per  second  are  found: 

Cubic  feel. 

Across  crest  of  nortli  jetty 18,118 

AcroBS  crest  of  south  Jettj 49,110 

Total  over  the  jetlioB. 67,333 

The  balance  of  the  discharge,  amount- 
ing to  116,228  cnbio  feet  per  second 
(163,461—67,223),  will  go  out  through 
the  gap  between  the  jetties,  where  at 
present  there  is  a  mean  half -tide  area  of 
only  29,ST2  square  feet  and  a  mean  dis- 
charge of  IS, 227  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  formula  already  used  gives  for  the 
average  velocity  throngb  the  gap: 
V=100X\'i>xVr 

Substituting  the  value  Va=  0.0015807, 
we  have 

V=0.16807Xv''' 

The  value  of  r  is  unknown.  The  width 
of  the  gap  being  2,640  feet,  we  have  for 
the  wetted  perimeter,  by  General  Abbot's 
rule,  2,680  feet  (2,640X1.015). 

If  A  represent  the  unknown  half-tide 
area  of  the  gap  in  square  feet,  we  have 


The  calcnisted  average  discharge 
through  the  gap  per  second  being 
116,228  cubio  feet,  we  have 


116,228=A»=AXV^X  - 


4=V(": 


116,228X^2, 680y 


0.15807  ' 

A=113,160  square  feet. 
The  mean  hydraulic  radius  at  the  gap 

will  therefore  be  42.22  feet  (  — - —  I  -U. 

\  2,630  / 
mean  half  tide,  or  39.71  at  mean  low- 
water.     This  implies  very  considerable 
mid -channel  depths. 

In  the  profile  between  Fort  Sumter 
and  Sullivan's  Island,  having  a  mean 
low-water  area  of  177,620  square  feet,  a 
width  of  4,960  feet,  and  a  hydraulic 
radius  of  35.28  feet,  fully  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  pertains  to  depths 
of  twentj^-four  feet  and  upward,  oocapy- 
ing  a  width  of  3,540  feet,  in  which  the 
maximum  depth  is  seventy-siic  feet. 

On  the  profile  from  Cumming'a  Point 
to  the  Bowman  jetty,  the  low-water  area 
is  169,560  square  feet,  the  width  6,750 
feet,  and  the  hydrauHo  radius  23.29  feet. 
The  compartments  of  twenty-four  feet 
depth  or  more  form  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  section,  and  occupy  a  width  of 
3,000  feet,  with  maximum  depths  close 
ap  to  seventy  feet. 

In  the  new  channel  between  the  jetty- 
heads,  where  the  hydraulic  radios  is 
39.71  feet,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
area  of  depths  of  more  than  twenty-fonr 
feet  will  constitute  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  area  of  the  gap,  and  that 
maximum  depths  of  seventy-five  feet 
and  upward  would  be  maintained  in  mid- 
channel. 

The  average  velocity  from  which  the 
general  average  slope  is  derived  is,  of 
conrse,  less  than  the  velocity  that  will 
prevail  in  the  deep  channel  compart- 
ments of  the  profile,  since  with  unaltered 
slope  the  velocities  in  different  portions 
of  the  profile  may  be  considered  to  vary 
as  the  square  root  of  depths.  The  grand 
average  velocity  in  the  profile  between 
Cumming's  Pomt  and  Bowman's  jetty, 
with  a  mean  hydraulio  radius  at  half 
tide  of  25.46  feet,  is  .958  feet,  per 
second;  in  the  6D-feet  compartments  the 
average  velocity  would  be  1.33  feet  per 
second;  while  during  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  ebb  the  velocities  will 
vary  between  two  and  three  feet  per 
second. 
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The  bottom  Telooities  will  generally  be 
bat  little  leB8,  to  judge  from  the  reaalts 
of  a  great  nomber  of  current  observa- 
tioDS  made  near  Fort  Butnter  by  Gapt. 
William  Ludlow  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  the  effeots  that  will  be  produced  to 
the  seaward  of  the  jetties  upou  the 
ontward  slope  of  the  bar,  by  so  large  a 
volume  of  outflow,  it  is  impossible  to 
deduce  from  formula,  results  upon  which 
reliance  can  be  safely  placed.  We  \ 
know  what  kind  of  effects  will  ensue, 
but  we  have  no  precise  measure  of  their 
intensity.  The  first  and  greatest  difh- 
culty  mot  with  is  the  want  of  trustworthy 
data  concerning  the  rate  at  which  the 
water,  as  it  issues  forth  from  the  gap, 
will  spread  out  and  disperse  over  the 
descending  outer  slope  of  the  bar,  with  a 
diminishing  velocity  and  scouring  power. 
For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  currents  having  passed 
the  jetty -heads  will  spread  out  in  a  fan- 
shaped  area,  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees  on  each  side,  with  the  avis  of 
the  new  channel.  The  chart  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  angle  is  not  too  small. 
It  is,  however,  largely  conjectural. 

Assuming,  however,  a  total  spread  of 
Mity  degrees,  the  width  of  the  profile  Ij 
miles  to  seaward,  through  which  the  out- 
flow from  the  jetties  is  supposed  to  pass, 
is  10,983  feet. 

By  adding  the  fan-sbaped  water-prism 
between  the  jetty-beads  and  the  sea- 
ward profile  to  the  volume  of  flow 
through  the  former,  we  6nd  that  the 
average  volume  passing  through  the 
outer  profile  will  be  128,016  cubio  feet 
jier  second. 

The  half-tide  sectional  area  of  the  pro- 
file is  found,  by  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion already  employed,  to  be  172,312 
square  feet.  Its  wetted  perimeter  is 
11,097  feet,  its  hydraulic  radius  at  mean  \ 
half-tide  J5.S2  feet,  and  at  mean  low-; 
water  about  13  feet,  which  implies  more 
than  ample  mid- channel  depths  through 
the  outer  slope  of  the  bar  for  vessels  of 
the  deepest  draught. 

As  this  outer  profile  is  taken  upon  the 
seaward  elope  of  the  bar  a  little  oeyond 
the  eighteen  foot  low-water  curve,  the 
permanent  depths  first  secured  there — 
permanent  because  representing  a  re- 
Btored  equilibrium — can,  of  course,  be 
increased  at  pleasure,  and  at  a  smaU  re- 


lative cost,  by  the  moderate  extension  of 
the  jetties. 

If  the  gap  between  the  jetties  be 
widened,  the  submerged  portions  must 
be  raised  to  a  greater  average  height, 
thus  diminishing  the  area  of  water-way 
above  them,  in  order  that  a  channel  of 
the  same  mean  depths  in  the  seaward 
profile  near  the  outer  eighteen  foot 
curve,  above  deduced  for  a  specified 
height,  may  be  maintained.  Considera- 
tions of  cost  furnish  strong  arguments 
for  keeping  the  crest  of  the  jetties  low, 
as  the  expense  of  added  height  in  jetties 
with  side  slopes  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  height  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, a  wall  ten  feet  high  and  ten  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  slopes  of  forty-five 
degrees,  contains  200  square  feet  in  oroas 
sAition,  while  a  wall  of  the  same  width 
on  top  and  only  twice  the  height  con- 
tains three  times  that  area  of  cross-sec- 
tion. By  doubling  the  height  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  required  is  therefore 
trebled  in  this  case,  and  more  must  be 
still  added  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased subsidence  caused  by  doubling 
the  weight  on  the  foundation.  By 
trebling  the  height  we  get  six  times  the 
area  of  cross -section. 

With  an  opening  between  the  jetties 
five  eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  established  by 
swinging  the  south  jetty  to  the  south- 
ward around  its  shore-end  as  a  center 
until  it  occupies  the  line  DZ,  and  leaving 
the  north  jetty  located  on  the  line  CX, 
as  before,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  submerged  portions  an  average  of 
about  ll  inches  higher  than  the  crests 
shown  on  the  longitudinal  sections  GX 
and  D¥,  Plate  II,  in  order  to  maintain 
in  the  seaward  profile  1^  miles  from  the 
jetty-heads,  the  same  hydraulic  radios 
deduced  for  the  half-mile  gap.  Between 
the  jetty-heads  the  hydraalio  radius 
for  the  five-eigliths  mile  gap  would  be 
about  4.45  feet  less  than  for  the  half- 
mile  gap.  Under  both  suppositions  the 
sea-ends  of  the  jetties  rise  to  high-water 
level  for  a  length  of  1,500  feet  on  the 
north  jetty,  and  S,000  feet  on  the  south 
jettv. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  fordonbt 
that  a  channel  of  ample  capacity  having 
been  onoe  established  through  the  bar,  it 
will  be  permanently  maintained  by  the 
jetties,  and  that  the  materials  more  or 
less  constantly  carried  out  by  the  current, 
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eapeeially  daring  the  prevalence  of  drift- 
producing  etomae,  and  immediately  sub- 
Mqaent  thereto,  will  not  be  deposited 
under  conditions  favorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  exterior  bar. 

The  outer  elope  of  the  bar,  directly  to 
the  Beavard  of  the  jettiee,  will  perhaps  \ 
assume  and  maintain  a  salient  form  in ' 
consequence  of  tlie  materials  being  first 
brought  to  a  temporary  rest  at  that 
point  ;  but  unless  the  main  body  of  the 
bar  to  the  northward  and  southward  of 
the. jetties  also  moves  bodily  to  the  sea- 
ward in  a  marked  degree,  in  violation  of 
alt  known  or  suspected  laws,  the  move- 
ment of  drift  will  go  on  substantially  as 
at  present,  finding  only  a  transient  rest- 
ing place  in  front  of  the  new  channel,  or 
upon  any  other  portion  of  the  bar. 

Having  assumed  the  width  betweAi  I 
the  jetties  and  the  points  on  the  bar  at  | 
which  their  sea-ends  should  rest,  it  is  not  I 
claimed  that  the  corresponding  height  | 
capable  of  maintaining  through  the  bar, ' 
to  deep  water  on  the  outside,  a  channel 
of  a  specified  capacity,  can  be  determined 
with  precision  by  computations  based  on 
the  use  of  any  known  formuhe.  But  it 
seems  quite  clear,  with  the  large  surplus 
of  available  water  not  needed  between 
the  jettieK,  that  we  can  by  first  building 
them  low  throughout  their  entire  length, 
and  then  raising  them  gradually  to  the 
required  height,  utilize  the  flow,  and  ac- 
complish the  desired  results,  not  only 
with  certainty,  but  with  the  greatest  at- 
tainable degree  of  economy. 

It  will  be  expedient,  from  other  con- 
siderations, to  proceed  gradually  in 
raising  the  works  to  the  reqaisite  height. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Plate  III,  containing 
a  record  of  the  bonngi>,  l,hat  at  the  point 
D,  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  new  channel, 
and  a  little  outside  a  right  tine  joining 
the  sea-ends  of  the  jetties,  a  bed  of 
"  soft  mud  and  sand,"  7  feet  in  thickness, 
ia  encountered  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  below 
the  bottom,  and  17  feet  below  mean  low 
water.  It  overlies  a  bed  of  sand  4j  feet 
thick.  At  £  about  460  yards  to  sea- 
wftrd  of  the  point  D,  and  also  in  the  line 
of  the  new  channel,  a  layer  or  thin  bed 
of  sand,  shells,  and  soft  mud,  only  1  foot 
thick,  is  found  1  foot  below  the  bottom, 
and  13  feet  below  low  water.  At 
a  depth  of  6}  feet,  a  1-foot  bed,  or  lumps 
of  BtiS  clay  exist,  reeling  on  10^  feet  of 
fine  sand.    At  A,  more  than  1^  miles  In- 


side the  jetty  head,  and  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  the  probable  line  of 
deepest  water,  a  bed  of  tenacious  clay  is 
found  4  feet  below  the  bottom,  and  18 
feet  below  .low-water,  while  outside  the 
gap  at  F,  about  half  a  mile  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  from  D,  no  clay  or  mud  is 
found  ilntil  a  depth  of  28  feet  below 
low  water  is  reached,  and  there  it  is  only 
a  foot  thick,  and  rests  upon  3  feet  of 
"  sfaelle  and  sand." 

These  borings  show  that  the  material 
which  may  be  found  capable  of  resisting 
erosion  and  removal  by  the  currents  doea 
not  occur  in  continuous  and  regular 
strata,  but  apparently  in  detached  sheets 
lumps,  and  beds,  varying  greatly  in 
thickness  and  in  depth  below  the  bottom, 
and  below  the  water-level. 

It  is  presumed  that  none  of  the  mate- 
rials which  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
move, in  establishing  a  deep  water-chan- 
nei  through  the  bar,  can  be  eroded  and 
carried  off  by  the  currents,  except  those 
designated  in  the  table  of  borings  as 
"  shells,"  "sand,"  "soft  mud,"  or  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  all  of  them.  Whenever 
stiff  clay  is  to  be  removed  some  method 
of  dredging  or  harrowing  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  harrowing  in  aid  of  the  natural 
RGOur,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  beds  of 
mud  and  softer  clays.  The  sand  and 
shells  will  be  carried  out  by  the  current. 

When  the  jetlic,  supposed  for  the 
present  to  be  built  of  riprap  resting  on  a 
mattress  of  fascines,  have  reached  their 
full  length,  or  rather  their  assumed 
length,  from  the  shores  to  ihe  points  X 
and  Y,  respectively,  with  heights  through- 
out the  submerged  portions  not  much 
greater  than  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  secure  the  foundations  from  injury  by 
undermining,  the  lower  sections  shoulil 
then  be  gradually  built  up  until  a  sufli- 
cient  flow  is  established  between  them  to 
scour  off  the  surface-layer  of  sand,  shells, 
and  soft  mud,  and  lay  bare  the  beds  of 
stiff  mud  and  day  between  the  heads  of 
the  jetties,  and  aa  far  beyond  them  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  etafety  of 
the  works  themselves.  The  greatest 
effect  will  naturally  be  produced  along 
the  center  line,  and  the  volume  of  flow 
sbonld  not  be  made  large  enough  to 
cause  any  considerable  scour  along  the 
faces  of  the  jetties. 

Dredging,  if  it  becomes  necessary  at 
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all,  ebould  begin  along  the  line  of  great- 
est sconr  as  soon  as  the  removal  of  the 
clav  by  that  method  becomes  practicable, 
and  &■  greater  depths  are  secured  in  this 
manner  the  jetties  shonld  be  raised  to 
hi^er  lerels. 

The  borings  indicate  that  sooner  or 
later,  dnring  this  stage  of  progreBS,  it 
will  become  neoeasarv  to  determine  in 
what  manner  the  needed  depths  to  sea- 
ward npon  the  outer  slope  of  the  bar  can 
best  be  established.  It  may  be  done 
either  by  enlarging  the  area  of  the  water- 
way between  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
jetties,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  outward 
reach  of  the  scouring  power,  or  by  ex- 
lending  the  jetties  themselves  further  out 
on  the  bar,  with  only  moderate  depths 
between  them,  thus  carrying  further  to 
seaward  the  point  at  whioh  divergence 
and  oonseqaent  loss  of  power  begin.  In 
the  degree  to  which  the  tirst  method,  if 
adopted,  is  carried  into  execution,  will 
the  jetties  approach  the  heights  shown 
in  sections  CX  and  DY,  Plate  II,  and 
they  could  not  theoretically  attain  and 
exceed  those  heights  until  the  ohannel  in 
the  gap  has  a  mean  half-tide  area  of 
113,130  square  feet,  and  a  hydraulic 
radius  of  42.22  feet.  This  implies,  as  al- 
readv  stated,  a  deep  central  channel  with 
maximum  depths,  which  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  of  attainment  at  moderate 
coat  by  any  known  process  of  dredging  i 
or  raking. 

The  boring  at  D,  in  the  line  of  the  new 
channel,  indicates  that  very  little  dredg- 
ing or  faking  would  have  to  be  done  to 
reach  a  deptbof  31  feet  below  mean  low- 
water,  there  being  only  8  inches  of  stiff 
clay  to  penetrate  in  that  distance,  and 
that  is  found  at  a  depth  of  28^  feet.  At 
E,  farther  out  on  the  same  channel  line, 
only  12  inches  of  stiff  clay  is  encountered  ' 
in  a  depth  of  30  feet.  Whether  this' 
material  occurs  nearer  the  surface,  or  in 
thicker  bedp,  at  other  points  where  ita 
removal  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  water-way,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
known  from  the  examinations  that  have 
b«en  made.  Very  numerous  borings 
taken  near  each  other  would  be  necessary 
before  even  a  very  general  estimat&oould 
be  made  of  the  quantity  of  materials  of 
different  kinds  that  would  require  re- 
moval by  other  agencies  than  the  natural 
scour,  in  order  to  attain  any  given  area 
of  water*  way. 


It  is  probable  that  the  thin  deposits  of 
clay  encountered  in  boring  arc  only  de- 
tached lumps  or  small  masses  that  will 
be  no  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  but  will  settle  down  to  lower  levels 
as  the  sand  is  sc:oured  away  from  around 
and  beneath  them.  The  existence  of 
such  lumps  on  the  bottom  of  the  inner 
harbor  has  been  reported  by  divers. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  estimate,  max- 
imum mid  channel  depths  in  the  gap  of 
only  31  feet  at  mean  low-water  will  be 
adopted,  because  that  depth  appears  to 
involve  only  a  small  outlay  for  dredging, 
and  possibly  none  at  all. 

By  fixing  the  crests  of  the  submerged 
portions  of  the  jetties  at  the  requisite 
heights,  we  have  the  means  of.  mamtain- 
ing  in  this  water-way  average  depths  not 
much  less  than  the  maximum  depths, 
thus  producing  a  wide  channel  with  mod- 
erate depths,  instead  of  a  narrow  channel 
very  deep  along  the  central  line  and 
shoal  toward  the  aides.  Under  these 
conditions  the  hydraulic  radius  in  the 
f^ap  can  be  made  oomparattvely  laige. 
It  will  be  taken  at  24  feet  mean  h^f- 
tide. 

It  appears  from  calculations  based,  a& 
before,  on  an  assumed  divergence  of  60 
degrees  in  the  ebb  fiow  exterior  to  the 
jetty-heads,  that  a  normal  flow  through 
the  half-mile  gap,  with  a  hydraulic  radius 
of  2-1  feet,  cannot  maintain  a  channel  ex- 
ceeding 21  feel  in  depth  at  mean  low- 
water,  for  a  greater  distance  than  about 
5,500  feet  beyond  the  heads  of  the  jetties 
where  thfe  divergence  begins.  This 
would  require  the  jetties  to  be  2,400  feet 
longer  than  jetties  CX  and  DY,  already 
disonssed,  although  their  submerged 
crests  would  be  somewhat  lower. 
The  north  jetty,  if  kept  generally  paral- 
to  the  bottom,  would  not  exceed  I 
1,  in  average  height,  its  office  being 
mainly  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the 
Beach  Channel  water-way  by  scour. 
The  south  jetty  would  have  its  submerg- 
ed orest  at  10.78  feet  below  mean  low- 
water,  if  kept  level  throughout.  Under 
these  circumstances,  with  a  24-foot 
hydraulic  radius  in  the  gap,  and  corre- 
sponding hydraulic  radii  in  the  seaward 
profiles,  on  the  supposed  total  divergenee 
of  60  degrees,  the  original  slope  will  be 
restored.  The  mean  average  ebb  velocity 
through  the  gap  will  bo  0.93  foot  per 
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By  raidng  tfaeir  snbmerged  portions  made  before  definitely  fixing  the  width 
above  the  calonlated  heights,  last  men-  between  the  jetties,  as  it  is  possible  that 
tioned,  {greater  ebb  flow  and  velocities  beds  of  material  incapable  of  removal 
wonld  be  established  in  the  gap,  with  by  natural  scoar  may  exist  at  sach 
correspondingly  increased  power  and  i  moderate  depths  that  the  half-mile  gap 
outward  reach,  and,  therefore,  increased  |  should  give  place  to  a  considerably 
depths  through  the  outer  slope  of  the  wider  one,  a  question  which  will  donbt- 
bar  into  the  deep  water  beyond.  But  less  turn  mainly  on  the  quantity  of 
this  would  give  no  greater  depths  in  the 'materials  that  may  require  to  be  ezca- 
gap,  under  the  supposition  that  beds  of .  vated  by  dredging. 

clay  exist  there  at  and  below  the  depth  :  No  change  of  this  character  and  for 
of  '!1  feet,  the  only  condition  which  ap- !  this  purpose,  if  judiciously  made,  would 
pears  to  impose  the  neceseity  of  low  jet-  materially  alter  the  estimated  quantities 
ties  at  all.  .  of  materials  needed  for  the  oonstroction 

If  the  submerged  crests  be  plaeed  at  |  of  the  works, 
the  varying  heights  shown  in  sections  The  volume  of  water^  a  little  more 
CX' and  DT',  Plate  II,  the  total  areas! than  thirty-six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
over  the  jetties  and  through  the  gap  will ,  millions  of  cubio  feet  (3,655,374,296), 
be  somewhat  diminished,  and  as  the  areas  which  is  supposed,  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
are  all  fixed,  while  the  volume  to  be  dis- 1  cussion,  to  pass  out  through  the  goi^e 
charged  remains  the  same,  there  will ;  of  the  harbor  on  each  ordinary  ebb-tide, 
ensue  in  the  gap  a  banking  up  of  the  is  believed  to  be  less  than  the  actual 
waters  and  consequently  an  increase  of ;  outflow  of  one  tide, 
slope  and  of  ve1o<;ity.  1  he  computations ;  Computations,  in  all  respects  similar  to 
showthatthenaturalslopeof0.00000249S  those  given  above,  have  been  made  on 
or  about  -^^  inch  to  the  mile,  will  be  in-  the  supposition  that  the  volume  of  ont- 
oreased  to  0.0000049.<Q3,  equal  to  about ;  flow  during  each  or  ordinary  tide,  is 
■^  inch  per  mile;  and  the  previous  mean  [  4,834,000,000  of  cubic  feet,  which  is  be- 
average  velocity  of  0.96  foot  per  second  lieved  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
will  be  augmented  to  l.OB  feet  per  sec-  j  actual  outflow. 

ond.  At  what  distance  beyond  the  jetty-  j  The  computed  hydraulic  radius  in  the 
heads  the  original  slope  will  be  resumed  :  gap  between  the  jetties,  is  the  same  in 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  process  of  both  cases,  which  was  to  be  expected,  for 
computation,  and  consequently  the  dis-  the  reason  that  we  have  only  the  calou- 
tances  beyond  the  points  X  and  T,  to  lated  slopes  and  mean  velocities  to  deal 
which  the  jetties  should  be  carried  in  with,  and  that  these  vary  with  the  vol- 
order  to  maintain  a  channel  of  tbqre-;umeof  flow  through  the  same  section, 
quired  depth  through  the  outer  slope  of  .  The  actual  slope  and  velocity  may  be 
the  bar,  is  largely  conjectural.  It  is  cer-  assumed  to  lie  somewhere  between  those 
tain  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  extend- ,  deduced  in  the  two  cases,  and  therefore, 
ed  as  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  low  jetties  ;  to  correspond  to  the  deduced  hydranlic 
last  discussed.  The  calculations  show,  radius.  These  theoretical  results  are  of 
however,  that,  with  the  assumed  diverg- ;  practical  value  only  when  they  point  to 
ence  of  60  degrees,  the  heads  of  the  jet-  bottom  velocities  possessing  a  scouring 
ties,orthepoint  where  divergencebegina,  [power  of  sufficient  intensiiy  to  maintun 
need  not  be  located  more  than  l,3!>o  feet ,  the  new  channel.  In  the  case  under  dis- 
to  seaward  of  the  points  X  and  Y,  Plate  I  cussion,  they  theoretically  satisfy  that 
I.  This,  theoretically,  places  their  heads  condition.  Greater  velocities  could,  of 
at  X'  and  V,  respectively.  •         '  course,  be  established  between  the  jetties 

•  The  practical  solution  of  this  question  by  raiding  them  higher,  and  in  the  sea- 
would  of  course  be  giveu  by  a  gradual  ]  ward  profile  by  extending  them  further 
and  cautious  building  up  of  the  jetties, :  out  upon  the  bar. 

with  frequent  observations  of  their  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  woold  be 
effects,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  an  advantage  in  locating  the  sea-ends  of 
not  raised  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  |  the  jetties  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to 
complete  filling  of  the  tidal  basin  by  j  the  southward  of  the  points  indicated 
each  flood.  on  Plate  I.     This  would  place  the  center 

Additional  borings  would  of  course  be '  of  the  half-mile  gap   at  the  point  T, 
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Chftnnel.  From  that  point  ontward,  the 
width  increases  to  24  feet,  which  is 
adopted  for  that  portion  which  rises 
i  above  mean  low-water  level. 

The  south  jetty  has  a  minimum  width 
of  crest  of  12  feet  where  it  crosses  the 
main  obanhei,  at  depths  varying  from 
10  to  15  feet  below  mean  low-water. 
Thenoe  outward  the  width  increases  to 
24  feet  for  the  highest  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  north  jetty. 

It  cannot  perhaps  be  safely  assumed 
that  beds  of  clay  which  may  be  encoan- 
tered  near  the  surface  are  sufficiently  firm 
to  resist  the  weight  of  the  works,  with- 
out considerable  Eobsidence.  Where 
such  beds,  however,  are  overlaid  by  a 
thick  stratum  of  Band,  or  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  shells,  no  great  disturbance 
m^be  expected. 

Where  the  jetties  are  constantly  sub- 
merged, they  will  not  exert  a  pressure 
upon  the  mattress  fonndation  exceeding 
91  pounds  persquarefootforeveryfootin 
height,  to  which  must  be  added,  where  the 
workrises  above  low-water  level,  about  59 
pounds  more  for  each  foot  in  height  dnr- 
mg  the  time  they  are  out  of  water.  This 
takes  no  account  of  any  lateral  distribu- 
tion of  weight,  which  must  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  take  place  in  riprap  con- 
structions. 

There  being  only  two  points  where  the 
aotual  pressure  upon  the  bottom  will  ap- 
proach near  to  one  ton  per  square  foot, 
while  it  will  generally  fall  below  one-half 
ton,  it  is  believed  that  no  settlement  or 
disturbance  of  a  very  serious  charac- 
ter will  be  likely  to  take  place.  At  the 
two  points  referred  to,  in  the  main  chan- 
nel, both  weight  and  cost  could  be  re- 
duced by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
hearting  of  the  jetty  with  mattresses 
similar  to  those  need  for  the  foundation, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  II,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  wood  well  inside  the 
riprap,  so  that  after  the  voids  in  the  lat- 
'  ter  have  become  filled  with  sand,  it 
would  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  worms. 
During  the  progress  of  work  the  voids 
could  be  filled  at  moderate  cost  by  pump- 
ing sand  from  the  bottom  near  by. 

Riprap  snitable  for  the  entire  work, 
except  the  facing  of  the  sea  ends  of  the 
.  jetties,  can  be  procured  for  t3.T5  to  $4.00 
I  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in  the  jetties. 
The  stone  for  facing  should  be  rather 
large,  and  will  coat  (6.50  to  tfl.O0  per 


where  the  sea  end  of  the  sonth  jetty  is 
placed  in  the  drawing,  and  would  turn 
the  axis  of  the  new  channel  more  away 
from  the  prevailing  storms  which  come 
from  the  northeast.  The  jetties  in  these 
positions  are  shown  in  Plate  I,  by  heavy 
broken  lines.  It  is  not  intended  in  this 
project  to  fix  definitely  either  the  length 
or  ^e  hei|;ht  of  the  jetties,  or  their  pre- 
cise location  or  distance  apart,  but  to 
submit  a  general  plan  of  improvement 
by  means  of  submerged  jetties  that  shall 
have  their  crests,  throughout  those  por- 
tions which  cross  the  thread  of  the  cur- 
rent,' at  a  height  corresponding  to  the 
least  width  of  the  gap  between  them, 
the  objects  sought  by  this  method  being 
to  Ussen  the  first  cost  of  the  jetties,  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  subse- , 
quent  extension.  I 

The  foregoing  discussion  will  be 
revised,  if  necessary,  in  a  supplement- 
ary report,  as  soon  as  the  aotual  veloci- 
ties have  been  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion, and  the  requisite  borings  have 
been  made. 

CONSTBUCTIOM  AND   ESTIMATES. 

The  jetties  to  which  the  following 
estimates  apply  are  those  last  discussed, 
located  on  the  lines  CX'  and  DY',  Plate 
L  The  varying  heights  to  which  they 
rise  above  the  bottom  are  shown  by 
heavy  parallel  hatching  in  longitudinal 
sections  CXX'  and  DYX',  Plate  IL 

Their  sea  ends  for  a  length  of  3,000 
feet  on  the  north  jetty  and  8,S00  feet  on 
the  south  jettr  have  their  crests  at  the 
level  of  half  flood  of  spring-tides,  or  3 
feet  above  mean  low-water, 

Thtt  total  length  of  the  north  jetty  is 
8,480  feet,  and  that  of  the  south  jetty 
13,040  feet.  These  are  theoretical : 
lengths.  In  practice  it  will  probably  be 
found  necessary  to  give  some  additional 
length-  They  are  to  consist  of  a  snper- 
•tnioture  of  riprap  stones  with  rather 
low  side  slopes  resting  on  a  mattress  of 
fascines  2  feet  thick. 

The  slope  on  the  exterior  faces  of  the 
jetties  will  be  1  upon  2  throughout  their 
entire  length.  '  On  the  interior  faces  it 
will  be  1  upon  1^,  except  on  the  sea  ends, 
where,  for  a  distance  of  abont  half  a 
mile,  it  will  be  1  upon  2. 

For  the  north  jetty  the  minimum 
width  on  top  is  15  feet.  This  is  in  the 
lowest  portion  where  it  crosses  Beach 
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cubic  yard.  Tlie  foundatioiiB  of  mat- 
trcBSCB  or  poles,  can  be  laid  for  about 
$1.00  per  square  yard. 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  for  additional  riprap, 
repaired  to  oompensale  for  snbsid- 
ence.  • 


A  liberal  allowance  of  dredging  and 
raking  in  the  new  channel,  in  material 
not  Buticeptible  of  removal  by  the  aconr 
of  the  current,  wonld  be  8150,000. 

Dne  account  being  taken  of  contin- 
gencies, the  total  coat  of  both  jetties 
maybe  stated  at  tl,600,000  to  »1, 800,000. 


EXPLOSION  OP  A  WESTERN  RIVER  STEAMER. 
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working  at  usual  speed — the  enginee 
were  stopped  or  slowed  whilst  rounding 
in.  When  the  boats  were  nearly  abreast 
the  port  engine  bell  rang  to  go  ahead — 
the  chief  engineer  who  had  previously 
hailed  the  officers  of  the  Arkansas  Belle 
from  the  engine  room  window,  stepped 
back  on  the  foot  board — dropped  the 
rods-^opened  the  throttle,  and  the  ex- 

Elosion  ijromptly  followed.  The  star- 
oard  boiler  was  uninjured  except  the 
breakage  of  connections,  but  after  the 
explosion  it  was  found  rotated  fore  and 
aft  on  its  eeat.  This  boiler  was  shortened 
after  the  explosion,  and  set  up  on  the 
steamer  Idlewild  for  port  duty.  About 
fifteen  months  after  the  explosion  oc- 
curred, the  facts  above  were  given  to 
the  writer,  with  instructions  from  the 
steamboat  company  to  investigate  the 
explosion  and  report  npon  the  probable 
cause.  No  effort  was  spared  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  to  arrive  at  the  facta, 
and  every  facility  was  offered  to  make 
the  Inquiry  as  searching  as  the  limited 
materials  permitted. 

According  to  the  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion, the  machinery  of  the  Pat  Cleburne 
consisted  of  two  non-condendng  engines 
each  20'x84'  cylinder;  steam  was  con- 
veyed to  these  through  6'  copper  pipes; 
the  doctor  drove  two  cold  water  pumps 
and  two  hot  water  pumps,  each  sMiam. 
X  12' stroke.  The  boilers,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  of  the  return  flue  variety,  each 
24'  long  37'  diam.  with  2 — 14'  flues,  the 
clear  space  between  flues,  and  between 
flues  and  shell  was  3'.  The  shell  courses 
were  of  ^'  iron  and  the  flues  of  i'  iron. 
All  shell  joints  were  single  riveted.  Tbe 
after  ends  of  the  boiler  were  concave, 
and  the  mean  length  of  fines  about  22' 


Cairo  and  Memphis  Packet  Company,  a 
vessel  plying  between  Evansville  and 
'^'airo  on  the  Ohio  river,  exploded,  three 
of  a  battery  of  four  boilers,  completely 
wrecking  the  vessel  and  killing  and  in- 
juring more  than  twenty  people. 

The  steamer  left  Evansville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fatal  day,  and  between 
ten  and  eleven  odock  P.M.,  made  a 
landing  at  Shawneetown,  several  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  rivers  :  about  one  hour  before  mid- 
night, the  boat  rounded  out  from  this 
port  and  pursued  her  course  down  the 
Ohio.  When  within  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  Shawnee- 
town, the  steamer  was  hailed  to  come 
alongside  by  the  Arkansas  Belle,  a  vessel 
of  tue  same  line  lying  to  at  Coles,  a 
landing  said  to  be  three  to  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  below  Shawneetown. 

The  Cleburne  steamed  down  to  the 
Arkansas  Belle,  rounded  in  and  drew  up 
alongside.  When  she  came  abreast  of 
the  Belle,  and  about  six  feet  separated 
therefrom,  the  port  and  two  central 
boilers  exploded  with  terrible  violence, 
killing  among  others  the  master  and 
chief  engineer. 

From  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
wrecked  steamer,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Arkansas  Belle,  the  following  facts  are 
obtained  :  The  Cleburne  was  running 
with  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  pounds  steam  (considerably 
less  than  the  U.  S.  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion allowed)  and  blowing  through  the 
■  feed  water  heater  at  time  of  explosion — 
the  furnace  doors  were  opened  to  shorten 
the   fires— the  doctor   (feed  pump)  was 
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«'.  Three  boilers  were  f  umiBhed  with  1  and  no  known  derangement  of  dootor  or 
free  safety  valves,  and  one  boiler  with  a !  boilers  existed,  except  a  alight  leak  in 
lock-up  valve;  each  boiler  had  three  i  the  second  or  third  roundabout  joint 
Missisaippi  gauge  cocks  and  a  low  water  i  upon  the  side  of  one  of  the  central 
gauge;  fusible  plugs  were  inserted  in  the  boilers :  from  the  master  of  the  Arkansas 
bre  courses  and  after  ends  of  flues  oF  Belle,  who  was  on  the  starboard  guard 
each  boiler.  The  evaporation  was  col-  j  of  his  vessel  when  the  Cleburne  rounded 
lected  in  a  large  cylindrictil  steam  drum  !  in ;  that  the  port  wheel  of  the  wrecked 
l^ng  athwartships  and  connected  by  12'  i  steamer  made  a  revolutiou  or  partial 
legs  to  the  second  after  course  of  boilers,  i  revolution  before  the  boilers  let  ^o;  in- 
The  steam  pipes,  (two),  connected  with  |  dicating  that  tbe  oam  rods  had  been 
the  steam  drum,  midway  between  the  ;  dropped  in  gear,  and  the  throttle  opened 
first  and  second  legs  and  tbe  third  and  ,  to  give  steam  to  port  engine;  and  that 
fourth  'legs.  Under  the  boilers,  and  di-  the  piston  had  begun  its  stroke.  By  way 
rectly  opposite  to  the  steam  drum,  lay  of  explanation  it  should  be  remarked; 
the  mud  drum ;  this  was  connected  to '  that  when  a  river  steamer  is  under  wav, 
the  boilers  by  12'  legs.  The  hot  water  and  a  necessity  for  stopping  occurs',  the 
pumps  delivered  the  feed  through  direct  throttle  valve  is  but  partially  closed,  the 
copper  pipes  to  the  mud  drum.  cam  rods  unhooked,  and  the  valves  set 

The  boilers  were  built  ia  Cincinnati  to  blow  through. 
during  the  year  1S70,  and  at  time  of  ex-  Thus  the  surplus  steam,  instead  of 
plosion  had  been  in  use  less  than  six  wasting  through  the  safety  valves,  is 
years.  According  to  the  U.  S.  inspector's  blown  through  the  cylinder  into  the 
certifioate,  issued  about  five  months  pre-  heater,  and  utilized  to  elevate  the  tem- 
vious  to  the  disaster,  the  limit  of  work-  perature  of  the  feed  water  to  the  boilers, 
ing  pressure  was  fixed  at  oue  hundred  The  facts  enumerated,  from  the  sur- 
and  forty  pounds  by  gauge,  and  every  viving  officers  of  the  wrecked  steamer, 
detail  of  boilers  and  attachments  com-  the  officers  of  the  Arkansas  Belle,  tbe 
plied  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  regula-  superintendent  of  the  steamboat  com- 
lions.  j  p*ny,  and  the  inspection  uertificate,  were 

The  exploded  boilers  were  literally  the  basis  of  examination.  In  tbe  West, 
lorn  to  fragments,  and  no  portions  of  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  ia  aware,  in  the 
shells  or  flues  were  in  existence  at  time  East  also,  when  a  steam  boiler  explosion 
the  writer  began  the  investigation.  The  occurs,  the  first  step  is  to  secure  a  aoape 
fQsible  metal  in  the  safety  plugs  was  goat  to  carry  the  burden  of  blame  :  if  the 
Banca  tin,  and  when  found,  nearly  all  of  engineer  in  charge  survives- the  disaster, 
these  were  melted  out;  but  as  the  wreck  he  is  usually  "honored"  with  the  ap- 
bumed  to  the  water's  edge,  within  a  very  poiiitroent  ;  if  he  is  killed,  sympathy 
few  minutes  after  the  explosion,  the.  overbalances  public  prejudice,  and  the 
probability  is  that  these  plugs  were  excoriation  is  discharged  in  some  other 
melted  ont  after,  and  not  before,  the  ex-  direction, 
plosion.  In  the  case  of  the  Cleburne,  however, 

Tbe  oflicers  in  charge  of  the  Fat  the  very  excellent  discipline  maintained 
Olebnme,  were  of  the  best  on  the  lower  by  the  steamboat  company,  together 
Ohio,  and  the  chief  engineer  was  re-  wilh  the  known  qualifications  of  the 
puled  without  a  superior  in  the  manage-  ufiicers  of  the  steamer,  and  especially 
ment  of  steam  boat  machinery.  After  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  chief  engi- 
commencing  the  investigation,  the  fol-  ueer  was  above  suspicion  of  inoapaoiiy 
loving  facta  were  obtained :  from  the  or  negligence,  bad  an  e£Eeot  to  stultify 
muter  of  the  wharf  boat  at  Shawnee-  wild  speculation  on  the  cause  of  tbe  ex- 
lown;    that  he  was  .on  the  vessel,  con-    plosiou. 

versed  with  the  engineer,  and  saw  him  The  facts  obtained  support  the  follow- 
test  the  water  level  in  the  boilers  witbin    ing  assumptions  : 

fifteen  minutes  of   the  explosion:    from       I'^irst.  ^o  known  defect  existed  in  the 
the  second  engineer  of  the  Cleburne  who   boilers  or  feed  water  machinery  of  the 
was  asleep  in   the   "Texas"  when  the  Cleburne  when   she   rounded   out  from 
boilers  let  go;  that  he  was  on  the  boiler  Ubawneetowu. 
deck  within  an  hour  of  (he  explosion,       Secoud.    Upon  leaviug  Shawneetown, 
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the  Clebame  steamed  ap  to  the  osual 
rnnninft  pressure;  and  the  signal  to  come 
alongside  the  Arkansas  Belle  was  anex- 
pected  :  (shortening  firea  and  blowing 
ofE  were  resorted  to,  to  control  within 
safe  limits,  the  steam  pressure). 

77tird.  No  evidence  of  danger  on  the 
Clehnrne  had  presented  before  coming 
alongside  the  Arkansas  Belle  :  (the  fire- 
men having  opened  the  furnace  doors 
sad  walked  out  on  the  port  guards, 
and  when  nearly  abreast,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Clebame  came  to  the  engine  [ 
room  window  and  cheerily  haiied  the 
ofiScers  of  the  Belle). 

Was  low  water  the  canse  of  the  expio- . 
slon?  When  the  Cleburne  left  Shawnee-  i 
town,  we  ar«  informed,  the  usual  level  of  i 
water  obtained  in  all  the  boilers;  from 
,  this  port  to  the  meeting  with  the  Arkan- 1 
'  sas  Belle,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  I 
elapsed,  during  which  time  no  steam  | 
was  blown  oS  save  through  the  engines. : 
Neglecting  the  leak,  which  we  are  in- 
formed was  insignificant,  then  the  reduc- 
tion of  water  level  in  the  boilers  (assum- 
ing a  total  failure  upon  the  part  of  the 
feed  pumps  to  supply  during  tne  interval) 
would  be  that  due  to  evaporation  alone. 
The  aggregate  heating  surface  to  each 
boiler  is  taken  as  325  superficial  feet,  and 
maximum  evaporation  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  as  six 
pounds ;  and  maximum  evaporation  per 

boiler  for  fifteen  minutes  — - —  =487.6 

pounds,  or  8.7S  cnbic  feet  at  temperature 
of  3S3  Fahr.  This  evaporation  corre- 
sponds to  a  reduction  of  water  level  of 
less  than  one  and  one  half  inches;  the 
usual  level  of  water  over  the  fines  was 
four  to  Jive  inches.  All  evidence  went 
to  prove  that  no  failure  to  supply  the 
boilers  occurred  prior  to  the  explosion; 
the  doctor  was  simply  a  small  beam  en- 
gine, with  a  plain  slide  valve;  driving 
four  pumps — two  piston  pumps  for  cold 
water,  and  two  plunger  pumps  for  liot 
water.  The  cold  and  hot  water  pumps 
were  in  duplicate;  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  one  pump,  the  other  was  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  the  boilers.  As 
agunst  a  sensible  reductioa  of  water 
level  in  the  boilers  daring  the  fifteen 
minutes  run — whether  from  failure  of 
the  "  doctor "  to  supply,  or  from  any 
other  cause — the  frequent  examination  of 
the  water  level  is  "  second  nature  "  to  the 


experienced  engineers;  hence  the  writer 
is  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  peraon  of 
the  experience  and  known  capacity  of 
the  first  engineer  of  the  Cleburne,  with 
the  doctor  and  water  gauges  directly 
under  his  eye,  would  fail  to  deteot  a 
fault  in  the  working  of  the  one,  or  test 
the  other,  during  the  run  from  Shawnee- 
town  to  the  meeting  with  the  Arkansas 
Belle.  Assuming,  however,  that,  no 
water  was  supplied  to  the  boilers  after 
leaving  Shawneetown,  then  the  reduction 
of  water  level,  by  evaporation  alone, 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  uncover 
the  flues.  In  fact,  the  water  over  the 
fines  at  the  time  of  explosion  could  not 
have  been  less  than  tKO  and  a  half  to 
three  inchex,  quite  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses of  safety.  The  blow  oS,  or  mud 
valves,  as  they  are  termed  on  the  Western 
rivers,  closed  under  pressnre,  and  could 
have  been  opened  only  by  manual 
effort;  no  evidence  offered  to  show  that 
these  valves  either  leaked  or  were  open- 
ed, hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
no  water  left  the  boilers  by  this  outlet. 

The  leak,  already  noted  in  one  of  the 
central  boilers,  waa  in  a  roundabout 
seam  forward  of  the  bridge  wall,  and 
had  been  noted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  chief  engineer  for  several  days. 
From  the  statements  of  the  colored  fire- 
men who  snrvived  the  disaster,  this  leak 
was  due  to  defective  csulking  of  the 
oveHap,and  waa  no  evidence  of  weakness 
in  the  boiler.  (Boilers  frequently  leak 
at  the  riveted  joints,  and  a  new  boiler 
absolutely  free  from  seam  leaks  is  a  rare 
circumstance.  But  a  leaking  joint  in  an 
otherwise  sound  boiler,  is  no  cause  for 
alarm;  the  caulking  that  makes  a  joint 
tight  under  pressure  adds  nothing  to  the 
pronounced  strength  of  a  boiler,  and  the 
only  effect  of  a  seam  leak  would  be  t(i 
impair  the  economy  of  peiformanoe,  and 
impose  an  increased  dut^  on  the  feed 
pump).  This  leak  was  in  plain  view 
from  the  front  of  the  boilers,  and  could 
be  seen  by  the  fireman  every  time  the 
furnace  doors  were  opened;  these  wtre 
opened  and  fires  banked  within  two  to 
three  minutes  of  the  time  of  explosion, 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  an  in- 
crease had  taken  place  in  the  leak,  with- 
out the  fireman  observing  it.  The  after 
end  of  each  flue  contained  a  fusible  plug, 
and  at  this  point  the  hot  gas  passing 
forward  through  the  flue  is  at  the  man- 
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mnm  temperatDre;  the  plvga  w%re  in- 
serted in  the  Qrowai  of  the  laes,  where 
the  ooUeotion  of  scale  is  a  slov  proceaa; 
and  it  ia  very  nnlikely  that  of  eight  in- 
depeDdent  plugs  supposed  to  be  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  not  one  would 
have  melted  and  given  an  alarm,  had 
the  water  level  fallen  below  the  orowns 
of  the  flues  before  the  explosion. 

When  found,  the  fusible  metal  in  some 
of  these  plugs  was  melted  out,  but  the 
fragments  of  the  boilers  lay  on  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel  while  it  burned;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plugs  were 
fused  in  the  raging  fire  which  promptly 
followed  the  explosion. 

W/i^n  the  boilers  af  the  Clebvme 
ruptured  the  fusible  plugs  toere  intact ; 
for  the  peculiar  whistling  sound,  as  the 
steam  and  water  rashes  through  the 
orifice  in  the  plug,  oonid  not  have  escap- 
ed the  attention  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen  on  watoh.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  water  level  bad  fallen 
BO  low  as  to  nncover  the  crowns  of  the 
fines  and  melt  the  metal  in  the  plugs  (as 
it  has  been  asserted  in  connection  with 
this  disaster);  would  this  have  been  a 
Buffioient  cause  for  the  explosion  ?  Evi- 
dently not,  if  fusible  plugs  are  possessed 
of  any  virtue:  for  the  plug,  or  rather  the 
core  of  the  plug,  is  not  supposed  to  melt 
until  the  crown  of  the  flue  is  uncovered, 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  420° 
Fahr.;  and  as  the  fusing  and  blowing 
out  of  the  core  is  only  intended  as  a 
timely  warning  against  danger,  it  follows 
that  the  melting  of  these  plugs  would  be 
DO  argument  in  behalf  of  low  water  as 
the  oanse  of  the  explosion.  As  a  further 
ailment  Mainst  low  water  as  the  cause 
of  the  explouon  on  the  Cleburne  :  in 
rounding  in  the  vessel  listed  to  port, 
thus  elevating  the  boilers  to  starboard, 
and  low  water,  if  it  obtained  at  all,  ob- 
uined  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  star- 
board boiler;  this  boiler  was  whoUi/  un- 
injured, and  is  now  in  daily  use  on  an- 
other vessel  of  the  same  line. 

.Without  discussing  "  low  water"  as  a 
probable  cause  of  explosion  in  boilers  of 
this  olaes,  set  and  fired  as  were  these 
boilers;  the  writer  would  suggest  that 
low  water  was  not  the  cause  of  explosion 
in  this  instance,  and  all  the  facts  appear 
to  snatiuu  this  view. 

Examining  as  to  the  probability  of  ex- 
plosion by  defects  of  materials,  improper 
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construction  or  deterioration  from  ose; 
we  find  that  the  boilers  (four  in  number) 
were  all  made  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
same  brands  of  iron,  of  precisely  the 
same  dimensions,  and  had  been  worked 
together  for  six  years,  under  like  con- 
ditions. During  this  time  they  bad  been 
inspected  many  times,  at  different  ports, 
by  different  inspectors,  and  had  defects 
of  materials  existed,  they  would  have,  in 
all  probability,  been  detected  before  the 
explosion.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  boilers  are 
put  together  being  a  fruitful  source  of 
explosions,  no  evidence  was  offered  to 
show  that  the  boilers  of  the  Cleburne 
were  not  well  bnilt;  and  if  the  snrviving 
boiler  is  an  index  of  the  workmanship, 
they  were  in  this  respect  considerably 
above  the  average.  The  precise  con- 
dition of  the  boilers  at  time  of  explosion 
is  not  known,  except  they  had  been  care- 
fully washed,  out  a  few  days  before. 
Bat  as  the  boilers  had  always  worked  to- 
gether, and  resisted  the  same  strains, 
and  destructive  action  of  fire  and  water, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  an- 
exploded  starboard  boiler  was  no  better 
than  the  others.  This  boiler  was  opened 
after  the  accident,  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation revealed  no  special  or  dangerous 
deterioration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  over-press- 
ure was  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Un- 
der the  certificate  of  inspection  the 
boilers  of  the  Cleburne  were  limited  to 
140  pounds  by  the  gange;  hut  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  or  more  correctly 
a  few  minutes  before,  the  pressure  was 
126  pounds;  the  last  inspection  was 
made  less  than  five  months  prior  to  the 
accident :  and  under  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
regulations  the  working  pressure  is  taken 
at  one-sixth  the  tensile  strength  of  plates, 
and  the  proof  pressnre  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  working  pressure  :  benoe, 
the  proof  pressure  of  these  hollers,  ac- 
cording to  the  inspector's  certificate,  was 
210  pounds.  It  is  scaroely  possible  that 
their  strength  was  diminished  forty  per 
cent,  during  the  last  five  months  of  use. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  steam 
guages  were  unreliable,  and  failed  to  in- 
dicate the  true  pressure,  which  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  indicated  by  the 
gange.  But  from  all  the  evidence  fur- 
nished the  writer,  the  pressure  that  rup- 
tured the  boilers  was  lees  than  that  at 
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which  the  s&fety  valves  were  set  to  blow  : 
this  waa  one  hundred  and  fort;  pounds, 
and  the  valves  were  frequently  eased  on 
their  seats  to  insure  prompt  action. 

As  the  writer  underatanda  the  term, 
over-pressure  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
explosion;  that  the  strains  at  time  of 
rupture  were  in  excess  of  the  strength  of 
the  boilers  is  evident;  but  that  the  steam 
presBure  steadily  increased  until  the 
strains  were  in  excess  of  the  resisting 
■  powers  of  the  boilers  is  aoarcely  possible, 
in  view  of  the  testimony  of  the  engineer's 
assistant,  and  the  surviving  firemen,  that 
the  pressure  was,  within  two  or  three 
minutes  of  the  explosion,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  pounds,  with  fumaoe 
doors  open  and  fires  banked. 

Without  adverting  to  other  improba- 
ble theories  of  explosion,  as  applied  to 
the  ill-fated  Cleburne,  the  writer  will 
endeavor  to  establish  what,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  the  cause,  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  related.  When  the  steamer 
left  Shawneetown,  the  "  regimen  "  of  the 
boiler  was  calculated  for  a  long  mn. 
The  boiler  capacity  of  river  steamers  to 
reduce  dead  load  is  usually  a  minimum, 
and  active  firing  is  frequently  resorted 
to,  to  maint^n  a  running  pressure.  But 
the  How  of  steam  out  of  the  boilers,  and 
the  flow  of  water  in,  is  usually  cor- 
respondingly uniform,  and  no  evil  effects 
are  liable  to  follow  forced  firing. 

When  the  Cleburne  was  hailed  by  the 
Arkansas  Belle  to  come  alongside,  the 
condition  of  fires  and  steam  pressure 
were  unfavorable  to  a  atop,  and  the 
furnace  doors  were  opened  and  fires 
banked.  But  the  time  elapsing  from 
receiving  the  signal,  to  its  coming  along- 
side the  Bell,  could  not  have  been  more 
than  foar  or  five  minutes;  and  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  banking  of  fires 
and  the  explosion  not  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  Upon  reception  of  the 
signal  to  stop,  the  engines  of  the 
Cleburne  were  slowed;  and  whilst  round- 
ing in,  the  use  of  the  wheels  would  be 
irregular,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
port  wheel;  and  when  the  vessels  were 
nearly  abreast  the  port  wheel  was 
stopped  entirely  for  an  interval  of  several 
seconds,  during  which  time  the  vessel 
drove  on  by  momentum.  In  warping  in 
a  spurt  from  the  port  wheel  waa  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  bow  collision — the  port 
«ngine  was  started — when  the  explo»on 


of  tb6  port  and  two  central  boilers 
almost  instantly  followed.  Previous  to 
the  rupture  of  the  boilers  the  steam  and 
water  had  been  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  353°  Fahr.,  and  the  iron  of  the  under 
courses  and  flues  to  a  temperature  some- 
what in  excess  of  this.  T^ie  walls  of  the 
furnaces  were  glowing  from  the  active 
firing  and  the  circulation  sufficient  to 
prevent  overheating  of  iron  or  water; 
directly  the  speed  of  engines  waa  alowed 
the  rapid  ebullition  in  the  bailers  was 
checked  by  the  increase  of  pressure,  and 
whilst  the  flow  of  feed  water  into  the 
boiler  may  have  been  unchanged,  the 
flow  of  steam  out  of  the  boiler,  for  a 
brief  period  of  time  ceased  nearly,  if  not 
qnite  altogether.  The  natural  resnlt  of 
tJiis  would  be  to  reduce  the  oinSuIation 
from  previous  activity  to  a  state  of 
partial  quiescence,  and  localiae  the  heat. 
The  capacity  of  the  water  to  receive 
heat  and  vaporize  would  be  temporarily 
diminished,  and  the  iron  of  the  under 
courses  quickly  heated  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  repel  the  superincnmbent 
water  from  the  plates.  This  tempera- 
ture is  variously  estimated  from  380°  to 
4SQ°  Fahr,,  hence  we  accept  a  mean  of 
405°  as  applicable  to  the  iron  in  the 
boilers  of  the  Cleburne;  then  an  addition 
of  50°  Fahr.  would  anticipate  tbe  condi- 
tion of  plates  necessary  to  perfect  repul- 
sion. The  previous  active  fires  in  the 
furnaces;  the  unexpected  stop;  the  brief 
interval  between  receiving  tne  signal  to 
stop,  and  coming  alongside  the  Arkansas 
Belle,  were  conditions  favorable  to  die 
repellant  action.  Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  repiHBion, 
the  rationale  of  which  is  well  under- 
stood by  steam  engineers,  the  writer 
would  suggest  that  directly  the  repellant 
action  ocours,  the  iron  of  the  boiler 
instead  of  acting  as  a  vehicle  of  truis- 
misaion  of  heat,  becomes  as  it  were  a 
receiver  of  heat,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  plates  is  rapidly  augmented  by 
the  impinging  hot  gas.  It  is  assumed, 
in  the  case  of  the  Cleburne,  that  the 
repellant  action  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  engines  were  stopped,  and  the  flow 
of  steam  from  Jthe  boiler  at  a  minimum, 
or  checked  entirely.  At  this  time  the 
circulation  was  sluggish,  and  ebullition 
slow  and  irregular.  Meanwhile  the 
storing  up  of  heal  in  the  iron  of  tbe 
shell  went  on  until  an  unknown  tempera- 
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tare  was  attuned;  no  increase  of  pressure 
iras  indicated  by  the  gaugtr,  and  do 
appreciable  variation  vaa  noted  in  the 
water  level;  the  fires  were  banked  and 
fomaoe  doors  open,  and  ao  far  as  the 
engineer  could  qualify,  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  danger.  The 
port  engine  I>ell  was  rang  to  "go 
ahead";  the  engineer  dropped  the  cam 
rods,  opened  the  throttle,  and  the  piston 
began  its  stroke;  the  dow  of  steam  to 
the  engine  reduced  the  pressure  in  the 


steam  drum  and  steam  room  of  the 
boilers,  sensible  heat  became  latent  with 
a  quick  vaporization  of  a  portion  of  the 
water.  The  reduction  of  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  return  to  the  highly 
heated  plates,  were  instantly  followed 
by  the  production  of  a  comparatively 
large  volume  of  steam  which,  in  seeking 
to  escape  to  the  surface  and  vaporize, 
carried  the  water  with  it  and  delivered 
it  as  a  projectile  against  the  limiting 
surfaces' of  the  boilers. 


THE  HYDROLOGfY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

review  op  report  by  humpiirers  and  abbot. 

bt  jaubs  b.  bads,  c.  b. 

Written  lor  Vin  NosiBAHD'a  Uasaiihi. 


As  the  report  on  the  Mississippi  river 
made  by  Generals  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
in  1861,  has  been  recently  republished 
by  the  Government,  and  as  it  contains 
certain  grave  errors  touching  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  reclamation  of 
its  alluvial  basin,  I  desire  to  expose 
them,  and  to  show  that  many  of  the 
•tateoieDts  made  Py  the  authors  of  the 
report  are  not  sustained  by  the  facts  to 
vhioh  they  refer.  If  the  reader  will  fol- 
low me  attentively,  I  promise  to  demon- 
strate, to  his  entire  satisfaction,  the  utter 
absurdity  of  these  statements.* 

It  does  not  interest  the  general  public 
to  know  whether  the  •quantity  of  sedi- 
ment carried  by  the  water  of  the  river,  is 
adjusted  by  the  rate  of  its  current  or  not; 
or  whether  the  real  bed  on  which  reft  its 
moving  sand  bars,  is  of  recent,  or  of  an- 
cient geologic  stratification,  or  whether  it 
wears  rapidly  or  slowly  under  the  action 
of  its  current,  uulesa  these  questians  are 
known  to  have  an  important  bearing 
npon   the   commercial   and    agricultural 


■  In  1ST4 1  proTod  to  tbe  ntlitactlon  of  tlie  CDogmg  ol 
tM  CdIIhI  Butea,  by  llle  data  nmbifi^  <n  Ihli  rtjtort  ttiat 
thalh«oi7  0f  bwforautloD  st  tbe  moDtli  of  Uie  MEbbIi- 
rippladnoced  bj  ItiBathon,  w4a  totsllr wrong,  *ndttiiig 
Mcand  for  tba  liver  ui  nnolHtracted  and  op«D  millet 
to  Uw  •<■  ihroBch  tbe  bar  at  Sonlli  paM.  It  la  needleaa  lo 
■ij  ibat  (be  preololona  made  bjr  OenenI  Uamphrej'a  ra- 
■udlnK  the  te-formalion  ol  ibe  bar  Id  adraDce  o[  tbe 
liMleOu**'^lxo>realkud.    ThlHpaperlalntesded  to 


Ert,  aud  wtalch  atand  In  the  wa 
pniTeDBni  at  tbe  entire  rirer,  ui< 
bt  M  eoaclnalTelj  demoDatTaled  by 


patient  aclanll  lie  kod 


prosperity  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miasis- 
sippi.  When  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact, 
the  scientific  interest  in  them  is  com- 
pletely dwarfed  by  the  overwhelming 
practical  bearing  which  they  have  upon 
great  national  interests.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  select  your  widely  circula- 
ted journal  as  the  surest  means  of 
thoroughly  reaching  the  intelligent 
readers  of  the  country,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  through  the  less  extensively 
circulated  records  of  any  of  the  scien- 
tific bodies  of  which  I  am  a  member,  an 
exposition  of  the  dangerous  errors  ad- 
vanced by  Humphreys  and  Abbot. 


In  1674, 1  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  that 
the  chief  portion  of  the  sediment  dis- 
charged  by  the  river  into  the  Gulf  is 
carried  in  suspension,  and  "that  the 
amount  of  this  matter,  and  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  particles  which  the  stream 
is  enabled  to  hold  up  and  oarrv  forward, 
depend  wholly  upon  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  modified,  however,  by  its  depth." 
Gicneral  Humphreys  immediately 
afterwards  said,*  this  statement  ia  "in 
direct  conflict  with  the  results  of  long 
continued  measurements  made  upon  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  sua- 
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Smsioo  by  the  MiaeiBaippi  river  at 
arrollton  (near  New  Orleans),  and  at 
ColnmbaB  (twenty  miles  below  the  month 
of  the  Ohio),  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
which  was  to  determine  this  very  ques- 
tion, whether  any  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  velocity  and  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  held  in  suspension.  These 
reeults  prove  that  the  greatest  velocity 
does  not  correHpond  to  the  greatest  qaan- 
ttty  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension; 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  velocity  of  current  at  Carroll- 
ton,  the  river  held  in  suspension  but 
little  more  sediment  per  cubic  foot  than 
when  the  velocity  was  least,"* 

These  re  suits  when  correctly  inter- 
preted prove  precisely  the  contrary  of 
the  idea  here  conveyed  by  General 
Humphreys.  He  says  that  my  slate- 
menl  is  in  direct  conflict  with  them, 
and  then  proceeds  in  effect  to  tell 
ue,  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  sedi- 
ment carried  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  the 
reader  will  soon  see. 

Gen'l  Humphreys  evidently  means  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  most  rapid  cnr- 
rent  carries  but  little  more  sediment 
than  the  least,  when  in  fact  by  his  own 
tables,  it  carried  more  than  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  least  current  at  Carroll- 
ton,  and  more  than  forty  times  as  mnob 
at  Colambns. 

They  use  the  terms  "  a  cubic  foot  of 
water"  and  "the  current,"  as  expres- 
sions having  one  and  the  same  meaning; 
whereas  the  current  per  second  repre- 
sents the  force  due  not  to  one  only,  but 
to  an  immense  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  passing,  in  each  second  of  time,  by 
the  place  where  the  current  is  measured; 
and  it  is  the  total  sediment  suspended  in 
this  immense  number  of  cubic  feet  that 
«hould  be  compared  with  the  rate  of  the 
current  per  second. 

One  of  the  chief  objects,  we  are  told, 
was  to  determine  "whether  any  relation 
existed  between  the  velocity  and  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension." In  what  ?  In  a  oibic  foot 
of  water,  or  in  the  whole  river  ?  Cer- 
tainly in  the  latter,  for  the  quantity  in  a 
cubic  foot  is  of  DO  practical  value  except 


as  a  means  to  determine  its  relatjon  to 
the  whole  quantity. 

They  pushed  their  investigatioiiB  how- 
ever only  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  find 
the  relation  between  the  current  per 
second  and  the  sediment  in  a  cubic  foot. 
Failing  to  discover  this,  for  they  pro- 
ceeded no  farther,  and  supposine  that 
they  had  solved  a  problem  in  wbicn  they 
bad  neglected  two  essential  elements, 
they  announced  their  astonishing  dis- 
covery that  no  relation  whatever  exists 
between  the  rate  of  current  and  the 
quantity  of  sediment  suspended  by  it; 
or,  in  plainer  English,  between  cause  and 
efect. 

This  question  could  only  be  solved  by 
bringing  the  elements  of  space  and  time 
into  the  computation  fcr  the  sediment, 
just  aa  they  are  brought  into  the  carrent 
measurement,  that  is,  by  comparing  the 
mean  velocity  per  second  with  the  total 
weight  of  sediment .  suspended  per 
second.  They,  however,  compared  the 
meaii  velocity  in  every  instance  with  the 
mean  sediment  contained  in  but  a  single 
unit  of  the  river's  volume,  and  they  not 
only  published  the  results  of  this  mean- 
ingless comparison,  as  a  proof  t\iM  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  rate  of  cur- 
rent and  the  quantity  of  sediment,  but 
they  have  founded  unsound  theories 
upon  this  error,  and  have  officially 
advised  a  dangerous  system  of  river 
treatment  based  upon  it. 

I  will  now  show  why  they  should  have 
compared  the  current,  per  second,  with 
the  total  quantity  of  sediment  passing 
by  their  point  of  observation  in  the  same 
unit  of  time.  T3  make  this  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public,  compels 
me  to  state  much  that  will  be  common- 
place to  the  scientific  reader. 

Motion  cannot  occur  in  matter  without 
an  expenditure  of  force.  The  transport- 
ation of  sedimentary  matter  in  water, 
can,  therefore,  only  result  from  an  ex- 
penditure of  force,  and  only  by  supply- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  force,  as  it 
becomes  exoausted,  can  these  matters  be 
lifted  np  and  kept  from  falling  back  to 
the  river  bottom.  Being  heavier  than 
water,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  uphold 
them  in  it  without  force,  as  it  is  to  raise 
chaff  in  the  air,  or  sand  and  dust  in  a 
whirlwind  without  it.  The  current 
caused  by  the  river  flowing  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level  supplies  this  foroe. 
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The  investigation  of  all  qnestions  relat- 
ing to  the  expenditure  of  foroe,  belongs  to 
that  branch  of  science  called  Dynamics, 
and  in  all  sncb  problems,  whether  they 
relate  to  a  treadmill,  or  a  ateam  engine; 
to  the  tiniest  ripple,  or  the  grandest 
river  ;  to  a  grain  of  sand  as  it  moves  on- 
ward to  the  sea,  or  to  the  most  majestic 
planet  that  pnrBues  its  pathway  in  the 
heavens,  each  and  ail  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  four  dislinct  elements  in 
their  Boiution;  and  unless  each  one  of 
these  be  duly  considered  no  assumed 
solution  of  the  question  can  be  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  made,  except 
perhaps  to  "  point  a  moral." 

These  elements  are,  first,  ^o^ce,  second, 
matter,  third,  apace,  aud  fourth,  time. 
Gravity  and  pressure  are  examples  of  the 
fir«t  element,  and'  one  of  these,  gravity, 
coDBtitutes  the  first  factor  in  our  prob- 
lem. The  term  volume,  or  mass,  is  used 
to  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  second 
element,  while  the  term  speed  or  velocity 
embraces  the  last  two  elements,  and  in- 
dicates the  space  through  wfaioh  the  force 
acts,  and  the  time  involved  in  the  action. 

The  amount  of  force  expended  can 
only  be  asoertuned  by  knowing  the 
weight  or  j)ressnre  exerted,  the  space 
through  which  it  acts,  and  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  such  action. 

Tha  relation  of  these  four  elements  to 
each  other  may  be  illustrated  by  sus- 
pending two  equal  weights  from  the  ends 
of  S  lever  with  equal  arms,  supported  at 
its  middle.  While  at  rest  they  present 
trimply  a  statical  problem,  in  which  force, 
matter  and  space  alone,  are  involved. 
When  in  motion,  however,  the  other  ele- 
ment, time,  necessarily  enters  into  the 
problem.  If  motion  be  imparted  to  the 
weights,  and  one  sinks  towards  the  earth, 
the  other  will  be  raised  through  a  space 
exiotiy  equal  to  that  through  which  the 
other  falls,  and  in  the  same  time  in  which 
the  other  falls.  The  velocity  and  mass 
of  the  descending  weight  gives  the  meas- 
ure of  the  foroe  expended.  This  force 
oan  only  be  determined  by  these 
three  elements,  first,  the  weight,  second, 
the  space  through  which  it  moves,  and, 
third,  the  time  required  to  move  thrcuigh 
the  space.  TAe  work  done  consists  in  its 
raising  the  other  weight  through  the 
same  apac%  and  in  the  same  time.  There- 
fore the  force  expended  will  be  precisely 
the  same  that   is  required  to  raise  the 


same  weight,  through  the  same  space,  iu 
the  same  time,  ^noe  it  is  an  axiom 
that  "  The  work  done  must  bear  an  in- 
variable quantitative  relation  to  the 
amount  of  force  expended."  • 

If  the  point  of  support  of  the  lever  be 
moved  from  the  center  toward  one 
weight  until  the  latter  will  balance  one 
only  half  as  heavy,  it  will  then  be  found 
that  when  the  large  weight  descends  in 
one  unit  of  time  through  a  certain  space, 
the  small  weight  will  have  been  raised 
through  twice  that  space  in  the  same 
unit  of  time,  and  therefore,  the  small 
one  will  have  moved  with  twice  the 
velocity.  Hence,  if  we  raise  a  weight 
through  twice  the  space,  in  the  same 
time,  we  must  either  double  the  force,  or 
lift  but  one-half  the  weight.  If  we  re- 
verse the  motion  of  the  weights,  and  the 
smaller  one  descends,  we  illustrate  the 
fact  that  by  doubling  the  velocity,  half 
the  force  will  lift  twice  the  weight. 

In  the  steam  engine  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  takes  the  place  of  tne  pressure 
or  force  exerted  by  gravity.  To  determ- 
ine the  power  of  the  engine  we  must 
have,  first,  the  pressure  upon  the  piston, 
second,  the  space  through  which  it  moves, 
and  third,  the  time  occupied  in  its  move- 
ment. If  the  same  pressure  be  mun- 
tained  per  square  inch  in  each  of  two 
cylinders,  and  the  velocity  of  the  piston 
in  one  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  other, 
the  more  rapid  one  will  develop  as  much 
power  as  the  other  wiih  half  the  area  of 
piston  ;  just  as  half  the  weight  on  the 
doubled  length  of  the  lever  arm  oan  de- 
velop the  same  amount  of  force  as  the 
whole  weight,  beoaase  it  will  then  move 
with  twice  the  velocity. 

The  power  of  a  waterfall  is  estimated 
by  the  same  three  elements.  The  weight 
of  the  water  falling  in  one  minute  of 
time  and  the  number  of  feet  of  space 
through  which  it  falls  in  the  time,  are 
multiplied  together,  and  when  divided 
by  33,000  foot  pounds,  the  quotient  will 
represent  the  horse  power  of  the  water- 
fall or  head  of  water;  a  horse  being  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  raise  33,000  pounds, 
one  foot  high,  in  a  minute  of  time. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  by  far- 
ther illustration  the  fact  that  these  three 
elements,  -matter,  space,  and  time,  are 
inseparably  related  in  any  investigation 
to  determine  either  the  amount  of  force 
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expended  or  of  work  done.  I  need  only 
add  that  no  matter  hov  intricate  the 
machinery,  or  secret  the  me dinm  through 
which  moving  hodies  transmit  their 
foTces,  these  three  elements  are  as  abso- 
lutely requidte  to  determine  the  amoant 
of  the  force  expended,  or  the  work  done, 
as  the  depth,  width,  and  length  of  a 
rectangular  box  are,  to  determine  its 
capacity  ;  and  no  matter  how  occult  may 
be  the  relation  between  them,  it  is  never- 
theless as  indisBolnble,  complete  and  per- 
fect as  in  this  simple  illustration. 

The  work  performed  is  precisely  equal 
to  the  force  expended  when  operating 
any  steam,  w:iter  or  other  motor,  but  the 
work  practically  considered  is  of  two 
kinds:  one  of  which  may  be  called  profit- 
able or  visible  work,  and  ihe  other  un- 
profitable or  invisible  work,  the  latter 
being  that  part  of  the  force  which  is 
expended  in  overcoming  friction,  back 
pressure,  atmospheric  resistance,  radia- 
tion. Ha. 

The  work  done  by  the  force  which  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  expends  we  may,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  also  divide  into 
two  kinds,  and  call  the  first,  invisible,  or 
unprofitable  work,  among  which  we  may 
class  the  overcoming  of  the  friction  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  friction  amoi 
the  particles  of  water,  the  resistance  di 
to  uie  irregularities  and  bends  in  the 
channel,  the  atmosphere,  d^c.,  leaving 
to  be  considered,  as  the  visihto  or  pro- 
fitable work,  the  transportation  of  its 
immense  burden  of  sediment.  The  prob- 
lem we  are  considering  and  which  these 
gentlemen  claim  to  have  determined,  is 
the  relation  which  the  current,  or  force, 
expended  by  the  river  bears  to  this  great 
burden  of  earthy  matter. 

Let  us  suppose  a  railway  train  be  used 
in  transporting  grain,  and  that  we  wish 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
force  (or  coal)  expended,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  carried  ;  we  would  carefully 
ascertain  the  total  coal  burned  in  some 
definite  time,  for  instance,  in  one  hour, 
and  also  the  tolalweight  of  the  grain  car- 
ried in  that  hour,  and  likewise  the  ^ace 
over  which  it  was  carried  during  that 
hour.  We  would  then  be  able,  by 
paringthe  total  coal  with  the  total  weight, 
to  declare  absolutely  that  so  much  coal 
or  force  expended,  was  equal  to  the  car- 
rying of  so  much  grain  a  certain  distance 
in  one  hour,  and  the  relation  between  the 


force  expended  and  the  work  done  would 
be  so  expressed. 

In  such  investigation  we  would  have 
1st, force  (the coal);  2d,  matter  (the load 
of  grain);  3d,  space  (the  distance  the 
load  is  carried) ;  and  4tb,  time  (the  hour 
during  which  it  wasoarried).  By  repeat- 
the  measurements  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  with  different  quantities  of 
time,  space  and  weight,  this  relation  be- 
tween force  and  work  would  appear  con- 
stant and  inseparable.  An  instructive 
comparison  could  only  be  made,  either 
between  the  totals  of  the  force  and  work, 
ir  between  their  respective  unite,  and  in 
ither  case  time  and  apace  would  be  in- 
dispensable elements  to  be  considered. 
But  if  the  total  coal  he  only  compared 
with  the  weight  of  a  sbigle  buakd  of  the 
grain,  and  no  note  be  taken  of  the  space 
through  which  it  was  carried,  nor  of  the 
total  number  of  other  bushels  that  were 
carried  in  the  same  time,  the  comparison 
'Ould  have  no  significance  whatever.  A 
diagram  to  represent  such  a  comparison, 
as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  question, 
would  not  only  be  meaningless  but  ab- 
surd; yet  it  would  be  precisely  similar  in 
principle  to  the  diagrams  which  Hum- 
phreys and   Abbot  represent  on   plates 

XII  and  XIII  of  their  report,  where  the 
current  per  second  is  contrasted  with  the 
sediment  found  in  a  single  cubic  foot  of 
water.     An  accurate  fao  simile  of  plate 

XIII  is  herewith  shown.  (See  diagram 
No.  1.) 

If  themean  current  at  Columbus  waasix 
feet  per  second,  an  entire  section  of  the 
river  six  feet  long  must  have  moved  at 
that  place  and  time  through  the  space  of 
six  feet,  and  the  force  expended  was, 
therefore,  the  entire  force  due  to  the 
motion  of  this  whole  section  during  that 
second. 

The  mean  current  given  in  feet  per 
second,  is,  therefore,  an  exponent  of  uiis 
whole  force,  and  if  it  he  six  feet  per 
second,  it  can  only  be  intelligently  com- 
pared with  the  total  sediment  carried  in 
an  entire  section  of  tlie  river  six  feet 
long,  and  not  with  that  in  a  single  cubic 
foo*.  If  we  multiply  the  cross  seotion- 
of  the  river  in  square  feet  by  the  current 
in  lineal  feet  per  second,  the  product 
would  be  the  number  of  cubic. feet  In  the 
section,  and  these  multiplied  by  the  num-  , 
ber  of  griuns  of  sediment  in  one  foot,  , 
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would  give  the  proper  amount  for  com- 
panion with  the  onrrent. 

Aa  the  work  done  and  the  force  ex- 
pended must  be  precisely  equal,  it  is 
evident  that  the  three  elements,  namely, 
raaiier,  space  and  time,  are  as  necessary 
to  determine  the  amount  of  vsork  done, 
as  they  are  to  determine  the  amount  of 
force  expended. 

In  appendix  D  of  their  report  will  be 
found  tables,  giving  in  cubic  feet,  the 
daily  volume  of  water  flowing  per 
Becond,  by  the  velocity  base  or  pomt 
where  these  measurements  were  made: 
These  quantities  were  ascertained  by 
multiplying  the  oross  section  of  the 
Btream  m  square  feet  each  day  with  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  time. 


in  linear  feet  per  second.  The  two 
absent  dynamic  elements,  namely,  time, 
(one  second),  and  apace,  (the  linear  feet 
the  river  moved  in  one  second),  are  thne 
inclnded  in  these  tables.  By  taking  the 
average  or  mean  weekly  discharge  in 
these  tables,  and  multiplying  it  with  the 
mean  sediment  in  grains  found  eaoh 
week  in  one  oubio  foot  oF  water,  given  in 
the  tables,  we  get  the  proper  quantities 
of  sediment  to  compare  with  the  average 
rate  of  current  per  second. 

Diagram  No.  2  is  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner from  precisely  the  same  data  which 
Ilumphrey's  and  Abbot  used  to  prepare 
Diagram  No.  1,  except  that  in  mine  the 
absent  elements,  space  and  time,  have 
been  included  aa  above  explained.     A 
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third  line  is  shown  on  my  diagram  which 
gives  the  mean  weekly  volume  of  dis- 
cbarge, by  which  the  total  weekly  mean 
of  sediment  was  ascertained. 

If  the  relation  between  the  onrrent 
velocity  and  the  quantity  of  sediment 
does  not  exist,  as  Humphreys  and  Ab- 
bot assure  us,  no  correspondence  or 
synchronism  could  be  graphically  shown 
between  them  on  diagram  No.  2  by  any 
poflBibte  Hoientifio  analysis  to  which  these 
data  can  be  subjected.  By  their  dia- 
grams, none  whatever  is  showu,  -because 
of  their  error. 

An  inspection  of  diagram  No.  2  proves 
the  existence  of  this  relation  in  a  way 
that  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  shows 
how  remarkably  sensitive  the  sediment 
is  to  any  change  of  velocity  in  the  guT' 
rent.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  at 
each  period  when  the  cuiTent  began  to 
decline.  The  river  rose  and  fell  six  times 
at  Columbus  while  the  observations  were 
being  made.  These  periods  are  indi- 
cated by  the  .letters  A,  C,  E,  F,  G;  and 
H.  The  loss  in  velocity  at  each  of 
'  these  six  periods,  during  the  eight 
months,  is  invariably  and  immediately 
marked  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  sediment.  No 
one  can  look  at  Uiese  two  digrams, 
made  from  the  same  tables  and  to 
determine  the  same  question,  without 
feeling  assured  that 

"  Some  ODe  hu  blnndcmd.'' 

A  diagram  made  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  Carrollton  observatibns  will 
show  an  equally  striking  evidence  of  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  rate  of  cur- 
rent and  the  quantity  of  sediment, 
which  has  been  lo  persistently  and  dog- 
matically disputed. 

The  error  made  by  Humphreys  and 
Abbot  when  investigating  the  results  of 
their  experiments  at  Columbus  and  Car- 
rollton, oonaists  in  supposing  they  were 
comparing  a  definite  exponent  of  the 
force  with  a  corresponding  exponent  of 
the  work,  when,  in  fact,  the  elements  of 
^>ace  and  time  were  wholly  absent  in  the 
exponent  of  the  work  ;  and  not  only 
were  these  neglected,  but  only  one  single 
unit  of  the  third  elem&it  of  the  work  was 
taken  as  the  corresponding  exponent  to 
compare  with  the  force.  i 

Suppose  we  should  attempt  to  show* 
the  relation  between  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain,  and  the  capacity  of  a  reotan- ; 


gular  box  which  it  had  exactly  filled. 
Having  ascertained  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  the  grain,  what  relation  oould 
we  hope  to  show  between  this  quantity 
and  the  capacity  of  the  box,  if  we  comn 
pared  it  with  only  one  single  inch  of  the 
length  of  its  bottom  f  Not  only  would 
we  M  ignoring  the  total  length  of  the 
box,  but  we  would  also  be  neglecting  the 
two  other  factors  of  the  problem,  name- 
ly, its  width  and  its  depth,  hud  the  com- 
parison, therefore,  would  be  utterly  un- 
intelligible. Such  a  mistake  would  be 
inexcusable  in  one  who  had  barely 
entered  on  the  threshold  of  geometry. 
The  mistake  made  by  Humphreys  and 
Abbot  is  similar  to  this,  and  it  is  one 
equally  unpardonable  even  in  the  merest 
tyro  in  the  science  of  dynamics.  Yet, 
relying  solely  upon  this  method  of  inves- 
tigation, the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  defeat  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  improve- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  actually  prepared  a  letter  which 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1674,  and  which  referred  to  the 
subject  we  are  discussing  in  the  follow- 
ing language  :  "  It  is  probably  nnneces- 
sary  for  me  to  say  here  that,  the  state- 
ments which  Mr.  Eads  has  made  in  the 
pamphlets  be  has  published  concerning 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  Mississippi 
river  and  at  its  mouth  are  the  mere  re- 
vival of  old  assumptions,  which  experi- 
mental investigation  baa  long  since 
shown  to  be  utterly  unfounded  in 
fact." 

Having  clearly  explained  how  their 
defective  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
dynamics  led  them  astray,  and  having 
proved  by  their  own  testimony  that  they 
are  clearly  in  error,  let  us  now  see  to 
what  absurd  conclusions  their  unfortu- 
nate mistake  carried  them. 

Referring  to  their  experiments  at  Co- 
lumbus and  Carrollton  they  say  on  page 
13fi;  "An  inspection  of  the  preceding 
table  must  convince  any  one  that  the 
Mississippi  water  is  undercharged  with- 
sediment,  even  in  the  low-water  stage. 
A  most  important  practical  deduction 
may  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  namely  the 
error  of  the  popular  idea  that  a  slight 
artificial  retardation  of  the  current,  tnat 
caused  by  a  crevasse  for  instance,  must 
produce  a  deposit  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  below  it." 
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On  page  417  this  undercharged  theory 
ia  repeated,  aa  follows : 

"A  glance  at  the  two  diagrams  is  snf- 
ficient  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the 
assamptiqn,  that  Missiesippi  water  is 
always  charged  with  sediment  to  the 
maximum  capacity  allowed  hy  its  vel- 
ocity." 

Having  exploded  the  "error  of  the 
popular  idea  '  that  cause  and  effect  are 
related,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this 
undercharged  theory.  And  although  we 
may  have  supposed  that  matter  cannot 
move  independently  of  law,  and  that  nei- 
ther an  atom  nor  an  avalanche  can  stir  ex- 
cept in  strict  obedience  to  ordinances  more 
fixed  than  those  which  swayed  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  sediment  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for, 
having  proved  conclusively  that  its 
water  is  always  undercharged,  we  are 
gravely  assured  on  page  135,  "If  the 
water  oe  underoha^ed,  the  distribution 
of  sediment  will  follow  no  law,  the 
amount  at  any  point  being  fixed  by  the 
aocidental  circumstances  of  whirls,  boils, 
<fec."  With  such  astonishing  declara- 
tions as  these,  the  reader  will  be  partial- 
ly prepared  for  the  no  leas  wonderful 
announcement  that  as  the  sediment  will 
follow  no  law,  the  feeblest  current  can 
carry  just  as  much  of  it  aa  the  most 
rapid  current. 

This  statement  will  be  found  on  page 
664  of  the  last  edition.    It  is  as  follows: 

"In  fine,  these  measurements  upon 
the  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  suspend- 
ed in  the  Mississippi  river,  show  that  at 
no  time  has  the  water  been  bo  heavily 
charged  with  it  that  the  current  could 
not  carry  it  along  in  suspension  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  did  when  the  quantity 
of  earthy  matter  was  least;  and  they 
further  show  that  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  when  most  feeble,  can 
carry  iu  suspension  the  greatest  quantity 
of  suspended  earthy  matter  found  in  it, 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  can  carry  the 
least  quantity  found  in  it." 

I  know  of  but  one  other  statement 
concerning  the  wonders  of  this  river 
that  can  compare  with  this  one. 
In  the  last  eighty  years  several  cut- 
offs have  occurred  below  the  month  of 
tbe  Ohio,  by  which  the  channel  was 
shortened  about  seventy  miles.  Based 
upon  this  fact,  a  distinguished  writer  has 


published  the  startling  prediction  that 
within  a  few  cenUiries,  two  cities  on  the 
river,  (Cairo  and  Nmr  Orleans)  although 
now  distant  from  each  other  one  thou- 
sand miles,  must,  by  this  shortening 
process,  inevitably  be  drawn  together! 
By  an  inverse  method  of  reasoomg  on 
these  facts,  he  arrives  at  the  interesting 
conclusion,  that  in  some  remote  geologic 
period  the  Mississippi  extended  to 
Cuba!* 

When  pursuing  a  different  line  of  in- 
vestigation, distinguished  engineers  ar- 
rive at  the  equally  astonishing  conclu- 
sion, that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi 
when  most  feeble  can  carry  as  much 
sediment  as  it  can  when  moat  rapid,  we 
may  from  the  standpoint  of  oommon 
sense,  safely  assume  that  while  the 
deductions,  in  each  case,  rest  upon 
facts,  the  conclusions  in  both  were  ar- 
rived at  by'defeotive  methods  of  scienti- 
fic investigation. 

If  we  examine  these  Carrollton  and 
Columbus  experiments  we  do  'not  find 
this  surprising  Htatement  about  the 
power  of  feeble  current*  verified. 

In  the  quotation,  I  have  italicised  the 
words  "  the  current,"  to  attract  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  what  the  current  carried  and 
what  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  oarried. 
Diagram  No.  2  shows  what  the  current 
carried,  while  diagram  No.  1  shows 
what  was  carried  in  a  cubic  foot.  The 
one  emphatically  disproves  this  absurd 
statement,  while  the  other  famishes  no 
ground  whatever  for  making  it,  because 
it  conveys  no  idea  at  all  of  the  relation 
between  the  current  and  the  sediment. 

At  Columbus,  the  most  feeble  current 
carried  but  ten  million  grains  of  sedi- 
ment per  second,  while  during  the  third 
week  in  April,  when  the  ourreDt  was 
about  four  times  as  rapid,  it  carried  480 
million  grains,  or  forty-eight  times  at 
much  as  "  when  the  current  was  most 
feeble."  At  Carrollton  the  ourrent  was 
most  feeble  in  November,  being  but 
little  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  per 
second,  and  then  it  carried  less  than  22 
million  grains,  while  in  Jone,  when  the 
current  was  nearly  three  times  as  rapid, 
it  carried  500  million  gruns,. or  nearly 
tireiity-three  fimea  <w  much  as  when  it 
was  most  feeble ! 

Dr.   G.  Hagen,   Director  Oeneral   of 

■  Uuk  Twiio. 
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Poblio  Works  in  PniBBia,  aod  one  of  the  that  a  onrrent  leas  than  2^  feet  per  sec- 
most  eminent  engineers  in  Earope,  in  a  I  ond  actually  carried  more  sediment  per 
recent  criticism  upon  Humphreys  and  i  cwftic  foot  than  a  current  of  over  6  feet 
Abbot's  theory  regarding  the  distribution  |  per  second.  Bat  the  high  current  carried 
of  velocity  in  flawing  water,  savs  :  :  280  million  grains  per  second,  because 

"The  young  student  of  hydraulics  is  j  1,14U,000  oubic  feet  of  water  were  then 
Rometimes  compelled  to  accept  certain  pasBingper  second,  while  the  low  current 
theorems  as  true  an<J  proven  which,  to  carried  but  100  million  grains  per  second, 
eay  the  least,  are  still  doubtful ;  but  he  ,  or  but  little  more  than  one-third  as  much ; 
has  as  yet  never  been  expected  to  receive  I  because  the  volume  of  water  was  then 
devoutly  a  demonstration  like  this,  and  |  only  3TS,000  cnbio  feet  per  second. 
to  regard  it  as  a  progress  of  science."!  At  Columbus,  320  grains  per  oubic 
This  comment  seems  peculiarly  applica- !  foot  were  carried  with  the  highest  cur- 
ble,  likewise,  to  their  conclusions  regard- ;  rent,  8^  feet  per  second,  in  June,  while 
iug  the  relation  between  the  current  and  i  608  grains  were  carried  in  August  with 
the  suspended  sediment."  |  a  current  of  2.57  feet  per  second. 

On  the  same  page  of  their  report  from '  But  when  we  bring  in  the  absent  dy- 
wbioh  the  preceding  remarkable  extract'  namic  elements  of  ^ac«  and  timt,  and 
\i  taken,  is  the  following:  ,  ascertain   by  them  the  total  quantity  of 

"This  propositi  on,  there  fore,  respecting  work  really  done  by  the  current  at 
certain  velocities  of  current  always  car-  ColumbuR,  we  find  that  the  river  carried 
rying  certain  fixed  quantities  of  earthy  444  million  grains  per  second  with  the 
matter,  and  always  adjusting  those  quan-  high  current,  and  only  180  millions  with 
titles  according  to  its  own  variations  of  the  low  current,  because  its  volume  of 
strength,  is  so  entirely  disapproved  by ;  discharge  with  the  high  current  was 
facts  that  it  will  not  be  considered  i  nearly  1,400,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
again."  and  only  280,000  with  the  low  current. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  their  own  Hence  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the 
tables  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  high  water  burden  can  be  carried  with 
statement,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  satis-  j  the  low  rate  of  velocity  without  deposi- 
faotion  with    which  it    Beems  to  be  ut-  |  tion  occurring. 
tered.  We  team  from  the  illustration  of  the 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  i  lever  and  ^geiehts,  that  the  same  force 
mistaken  conclusions  rest  upon  the  as-  can  only  raise  naif  the  weight  if  it  raise 
gumption  that  the  sediment  found  in  a  it  to  double  the  height  in  the  same  time. 
CKdfc  foot  of  water,  moving  at  different  Hence  we  should  not  expect  to  find  as 
velocities,  was  a  correct  exponent  of  the  much  sediment  per  cubic  foot  in  deep 
ratio  between  the  speed  of  the  river  and  water,  with  a  given  velocity,  as  in  shoal 
the  burden  it  carried.  water.     This  ^ct  will    account  for  the 

After  referringto  plates  XII  and  XIII I  quantity  being  greater  per  cubic  foot 
to  prove  that  "  the  river  is  never  charged  i  in  some  of  the  measurements  when  the 
to  its  maximum  capacity  of  suspension  "  current  was  moderate,  than  when  it  was 
they  declare  (page  417) — "Hence  if  most  rapid.  The  greater  distance  be- 
enangh  water  had  oeen  taken  from  the  tween  the  sediment  and  velocity  lines 
river  at  the  date  of  those  floods  (1651 1  during  the  first  four  months  on  diagram 
and  1868)  to  reduce  its  velocity  nearly  to  '  No.  2  is  very  marked.  These  were  the 
that  of  the  lowest  stage,  no  deposit  in  its  high  water  months  and  the  modifying 
channel  could  have  occurred."  \  effect  of  the  depth  of  the  stream  on  its 

The  highest  velocity  at  Carrollt*n  was  power  to  suspend  the  sediment  is  clearly 
6.16  feet  per  second,  and  the  sediment  shown  by  the  greater  distance  between 
was  then  only  252  grains  per  cubic  foot,   these  lines. 

In  September  the  current  had  declined ;  The  depths  as  well  as  the  velocities 
to  2.44  feet  per  second,  while  the  sedi- 1  are  usually  greatest  during  floods.  When 
ment  was  268  grains  per  cubic  foot. '  the  current  was  8.25  feet  per  second,  the 
These  quantities  were  doubtless  in  view  depth  at  Columbus  was  27  feet  greater 
when  the  above  declaration  was  made,  than  when  it  was  2,57  feet  per  second, 
because,  as  far  as  their  "  experimental  yet  the  tables  show  that  the  low  current 
iuvestigation "  had  advanced  it  showed  ,  supported  a  greater  quantity  per  cubic 
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foot  than  the  higher  velocity,  because, 
fir^,  it  did  not  raise  it  bo  high  above  the 
bottom;  and,  gt&md,  beoauae  the  river 
was  falling.  Aa  many  boura  are  neces- 
sary, even  in  still  water,  for  all  the  sedi- 
ment to  fall,  it  mast  be  evident  that 
when  the  river  is  falling  and  the  current 
diminishing,  the  water  will  have  a  greater 
amount  in  suapenaion  than  ia  then  due  to 
the  velocity;  and  that  when  it  is  rising 
and  the  current  increasing,  it  will  then 
have  less  in  suspension  than  the  velocity 
would  indicate.  Therefore,  the  quantity 
found  at  a  low  velocity,  if  the  river  b« 
falling  rapidly,  mny  be  much  greater  jper 
etJAc  foot  of  water,  not  only  because  of 
less  depth,  but  aho  because  of  a  dimin- 
ishing velocity.  The  diagram  (No.  2) 
shows  that  both  causes  operated  to  in- 
duce this  great  charge  of  608  grains  per 
cubic  foot  with  this  low  rate  of  current. 
The  tables  of  aediment  show  alao  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  water  is  somewhat 
more  largely  charged  with  sediment  than 
the  upper.  This  would  act  as  an  addi- 
tional cause  for  the  low  water  currents 
showing  a  larger  ratio  of  aediment,  par- 
ticularly when  the  river  haa  been  falling 
some  time.  When  it  first  begins  to  lose 
its  high  velocity,  the  largest  particles, 
such  as  gravel,  (which  ia  undoubtedly 
carried  m  suspension  with  the  high- 
er velocities,  in  moderate  ^epths)  and 
coarse  sand  are  first  deposited.  These 
fall  rapidly,  while  the  smaller  particles 
require  more  time  for  settlement,  accord- 
ing to  their  magnitudes  and  specific 
gravities.  Fine  particles  of  sand,  which 
req^uire  the  microscope  to  make  them 
visible  remain  a  long  time  suspended, 
and  are  carried  with  very  low  velocities. 
The  material  which  forma  blue  and  other 
clays  is  deposited  during  periods  of  low 
water  and  sluggish  currents,  and  micro- 
scopic sand  ia  always  present  in  these 
alluvions.  Many  strata  of  hard  blue 
day  were  encountered  by  the  piers  of 
the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  when  sinking  them 
through  the  80  feet  of  deposit  overlying 
the  limestone  bed  of  the  river.  None  of 
these  were  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
thick,  and  each  was,  no  doubt,  deposited 
during  a  single  period  of  low  water. 
They  were  alternated  with  layers  of 
sand  and  gravel. 

Caving  banks  generally  ooour  when 
the  river  is  falling,  because  then  the  sup- 
port or  pressure  of  the  river  having  been 


withdrawn  from  them,  sncb  as  have  been 
undermined  by  the  rapid  highwater  cur- 
rents topple  over  into  the  stream  and 
thns  add  temporarily  to  the  normal 
charge  of  sediment  then  carried  in  anspen- 
aion.  It'  is  quite  possible  that  the  high 
charge  of  60tj  grains  per  oubic  foot,  with  a 
velocity  of  only  2.5"  feet  per  second, 
was  partly  due  to  caving  banks  a  few 
miles  above. 

Diagram  No  2  shows  that  in  the  eight 
months  during  which  the  aediment  ob- 
aervationa  were  made  at  Columbua,  there 
were  six  perioda  when  the  river  fell  from 
levels  previously  attained,  and  at  each 
period  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter 
diminished  at  once  with  the  loss  of  cur- 
rent. This  inatantaneoua  evidence  of  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  velocity 
and  the  quantity  carried,  so  clearly 
shown  by  the  weekly  mean  of  'these  quan- 
tities on  the  diagram,  would  be  lesa  ap- 
parent in  curves  representing  each  ex- 
periment. Slight  errors  in  weight,  or  in 
cnrrent  measurements  and  local  causes, 
I  such  as  the  caving  in  of  the  banks  above 
I  the  observer,  might  make  the  sympathetic 
I  action  between  the  cnrrent  and  sediment 
appear  less  harmonious  if  the  mean  of  a 
I  number  of  experiments  were  not  taken. 
I  The  weekly  mean  taken  by  the  authors 
j  of  the  report,  thua  tends  to  bring  out 
'  in  bolder  light  the  force  of  their  own 
testimony  against  them. 

In  addition  to  errors  in  meaaurement, 
and  caving  banks,  other  causes,  such  aa 
the  differently  charged  waters  of  tribu- 
taries moving  with  altered  velocities  in 
the  parent  stream,  and  the  difference  in 
the  time  required  for  different  kinds  of 
sediment  to  deposit,  may  each  operate 
to  modify  the  results  of  auoh  expenmenta 
aa  these  we  are  diacuasing,  and  hence  ab- 
solute aynchroniam  in  the  curvea  of  ve- 
locity and  sediment  cannot  be  expected. 
This  agreement  is  however,  so  marked 
in  diagram  No.  2,  as  to  bear  excellent 
testimony  to  the  care  with  which  Messrs. 
I  Webster  and  Fillebrown  oondacted  the 
experiments  at  Columbus. 

TUB  BKD  OF  THE  BIVER. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  made  by 
Humphreys  and  Abbot,  through  the'r 
unique  method  of  investigating  dy- 
namical phenomena,  are  supplemented 
with  others  in  geology  scarcely  leas  sur- 
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pridng.  On  page  14  of  their  Report  we 
nnd  tne  following:  * 

"Forinatanoe,  the  MissiaBippi  had  al- 
ways been  regarded  aa  flowing  through 
a  channel  excavated  in  the  allnvial  soil, 
formed  by  the  depoaition  of  its  own 
sediment  Br  J  matter.  So  important  an 
assumption  was  inadmissible;  and  great 
pains  were  accordingly  taken  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  bed  wherever  soundings 
were  made,  and  by  every  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  the  alluvial  soil  from 
Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Gulf.  This  in- 
vestigation has  resulted  in  proving  that 
the  b«d  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  formed 
in  alluvial  soil,  but  in  a  stiff,  tenacious 
clay  of  an  older  geological  formation 
than  the  allovion." 

The  following  occurs  on  page  SI: 

"  What  then  constitutes  the  real  bed 
ot  the  river,  upon  which  rest  the  moving 
sand'bara,  and  the  new  willow-batture 
formations?  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  down,  at  least  as  far  as  Ft.  St. 
Philip  [forty  miles  above  the  Gulf]  it 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  single  sub- 
stance, a  hard,  bine  or  drah-oolored 
clay." 

The  age  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  practical  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  do  not  therefore  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it.  But  whether  it  is  composed  of 
a  clay  that  yields  slowly  to  the  strong- 
est cnrrents,  and  resists  their  action 
"almost  like  marble,"  is  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country.  The  intelligent 
reader  need  only  be  told  that  within 
three  years,  the  Go.ngresa  of  the  United 
States  has  been  advised  to  incur  an  out- 
lay of  fortj-six  million  dollars,  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  not  yield  to  the  action  of 
its  strong  current,  to  have  his  curiosity 
aroused  upon  this  important  question. 

The  existence  of  this  substratum  is 
asserted  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot  in 
the  most  confident  manner,  a*  a  fact  eon- 
dtisivelt/  ettablitKed  hy  the  numerous 
Kundings  of  the  Survey  with  prepared 
leads.  We  are  told  on  page  90,  in  ref- 
erence to  these  soundings, that  "The  de- 
tails of  these  operations  are  explained  in 
Chapter  IV,  and, the  results  exhibited  in 
Apjpendix  C." 

Turning  to  Chapter  IV,  to  learn  by 
what  devioea  this  clay  had  been  discov- 
«red  "  beneath  the  moving  sand  bars  and 


the  new  willow  batture  formations,"  we 
find  them  to  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  "a  Bounding  chain  and  plummet." 
The  latter  is  thus  described:  "The 
sinker,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  lbs. 
in  weight  according  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  was  a  leaden  bar  whose  bottom 
was  hollowed  out  and  armed  with  grease, 
in  order  to  bring  up  specimens  of  the 
bed  of  the  river;  the  patent  lead  was 
also  used  for  the  latter  purpose." 

i"  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tw) 
borinffs  loere  made. either  on  the  banks 
or  in  the  bed  Of  the  river  to  test  the  ex- 

,  istenr.e  of  this  Unyielding  clay,  the  reader 
will  appreciate  how  astonishingly  the  re- 
sults ot  theae  soundings  have  been  mag- 

I  nified,  if  he  will  examine  them  in  Ap- 
pendix  C,  and   compare  the  facts  there 

:  recorded  with  the  extravagant  reference 
made  to  them  in  the  report.* 

On  page  90,  under  the  heading  of  "Oeo- 
logy  of  the  channel"  we  are  told  that  "A 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  bed  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  as  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  and  ^reat  efforts  have  been  made 
to  acquire  it." 

The  above  extract,  and  the  statement 
on  page  14,  that  "great  pains  were  ao- 
cordingly  taken  to  collect  specimens  of 
the  bed  wherever  soundings  were  made," 
caused  me  to  look  forward  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  results  of  these  "  great 
efforts,"  as  a  matter  of  considerable  labor, 
moreespeciallyas  they  hadbeen  spoken  of 
on  page  412,  as  "an  extended  series  of 
measurements."  I  carefully  examined 
the  first  eleven  tables  of  soundings  in 
Appendix  C,  and  found  that  they  did 
really  constitute  "  an  extended  series  of 
measurements;"  for  they  comprise  the 
only  recorded  lines  of  soundings  made  by 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  the  Missifi- 
sippi  Kiver  between  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Vicksbnrg;  a  distance  of  060  miles ! 
The  remaining  tables  are  the  reoord  of 
soundings  made  at  Vioksbui^  and  below 
that  point  down  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  a 
distance  of  500  miloa  more. 
As  five  of  the  eleven  lines  were  mn 

'  The  mnrd  ot  U»  arueiuiweU  ■(  Neir  Orl« 


II  nude  to  It  on  pue  JSS  to 
I  o«<ilTine  tbis  ■ndaDt  «nd 
40  (set  below  the  lerel  ol  the 


Imuliiirr  clkr,  eileDdioiilT  40 

gnlf at  Naw  Oiieana,  (ot  SB  tett  below  blab  waU 

A»  ■  aoDDd  caCtar  log  waa  alrnck  IM  f^t  deep  bj  Uie 

augar,  iDd  la  rsporUd  In  the  record,  and  tbeiefon  Ilea  (8 

(evt  deep  In  (bla  marble  Hke  claj,  It  la  to  be  iwrauod 

tbat  an  eiplanatlon  of  bow  tt  got  Uiere,  waa  not  [irsn 
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aorosB  the  river  at  Columbus,  SDd  two  at 
Lake  Providence,  the  other  four  had 
DeoesBari);  to  be  coDsiderably  extended 
to  make  "  this  investigation,  into  the 
geology  of  650  miles  of  river  a  very 
thorough  one. 

About  fifty  soundings,  more  or  lees,  were 
made  on  each  one  of  the  eleven  lines, 
but  the  grease  was  evidently  bad,  or  the 

ftatent  lead  was  a  failure,  for,  on  the  first 
ine  of  these  numerous  soundings,  only 
<me  solitary  sample  was  obtained.  The 
grease  seema  to  have  given  out  altogether 
on  four  of  the  lines.  When  the  two 
were  run  across  at  Lake  Providence  this 
most  have  been  the  case,  or  it  was  a  bad 
day  for  geological  reaearch,  because  no 
specimen  whatever  was  obtained  in  either 
of  these  two  lines,  and  thua  a  apace 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  between 
Kapoleon  and  Vioksbnrgh — was  not  sam- 
pled at  all.  The  prepared  leads  appear 
to  have  worked  badly  on  the  third  line 
alBo,  as  only  two  samples  were  obtained 
there.  In  the  entire  eleven  lines  of 
eoundinga,  that  were  made  acroaa  the 
river  in  thia  650  miles,  there  were  only 
thirty-Jive  samples  of  the  bottom  secured  ! 

The  different  kinds  of  material  were 
carefully  noted  in  a  separate  column  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Remarks." 

When  we  reflect  that  each  of  these  pre- 
oiona  apecimehs  was  deemed  to  be  a  key  to 
an  unwritten  record  running  away  back 
into  the  dim  paat,  where  azoic  and 
palaeozoic  cycles  inclose  the  sublime  gen- 
esis of  the  Father  of  Waters,  we  cannot 
ttil  to  note  the  terse  expressions  with 
which,  in  such  simple  terms  as  "  Gravel, 
Clay,  Sand,  or  JUwl,"  these  antediluvian 
treaaurea  are  recorded.  This  brevity  is 
however,  fully  compensated  for  in  Chap- 
ter II,  where  "the  results  exhibited  in 
Appendix  C  are  diacuased." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conolnaive 
evidence  given  of  the  exiatence  of  this 
unyielding  substratum  by  "  the  samples 
of  the  bottom  which  were  carefully  pre- 
aerved  for  examination  and  compariaoo." 

The  thirty-five  aamplea  aecnred  in  this 
660  miles  of  river,  when  shorn  of  the 
impoaing  verbiage  with  which  they  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report,  certainly  constitute 
a  very  small  hasia  on  which  to  rest  the 

Sositive  statement  that  the  bed  of  the 
[issiseippi  is  composed  of  an  unyielding 
clay,  even  if  we  suppose  each  one  of  the 
aamplea  was  a  apecimeo  of  cla}//  but 


thia  small  baaia  becomes  supremely  ri- 
diculons  when  the  fact  is  stated,  that 
twenty-five  of  these  samples  actually 
conaisted  of  pure  sand,  and  that  only 
seven  of  the  whole  thirty-five  were 
of  clay  alone  !  And  then  again,  each 
one  of  the  seven  areas  thua  sampled 
by  the  prepared  leads  was  probably  not 
larger  than  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  ! 

Moaea,  when  stopped  on  Mount  Fia- 
gah,  might  as  well  have  tried  to  analyse 
the  subsoil  of  the  promised  land  by  gaz- 
ing at  it,  afar  off,  as  for  these  gentlemen 
to  tell  anything  aboot  a  mythical  sub- 
stratum of  clay  under  the  shifting  depos- 
its of  the  river  by  means  of  their  greased 
I  leads.  The  present  age  demands  proof, 
not  guesswork  and  asaertion,  and  it  ia 
utterly  impossible  that  anything  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  a  tallowed  plummet 
from  the  bed  of  the  Misaisaippi,  can  far- 
niahanyevidence  whatever  as  to  the  kind 
of  material  that  Ilea  one  inch  below 
where  the  sample  was  thus  secured. 

It  is  Bcarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
soundings  below  Vicksbnrg,  after  thia 
statement,  except  to  Bay  that  eighty-two 
lines  were  run  in  that  part  of  uie  river, 
and  that  58  of  these  were  made  in  45 
miles  of  the  river  near  New  Orleans.  In 
116  miles  of  the  river  between  Vicksbnrg 
and  Natchez,  only  two  aamples  were  ob- 
tained. Of  the  total  93  lines  run,  no 
aamples  were  obtained  in  36  of  them,  and 
of  all  the  aamples  taken,  only  about  one 
in  fonr  was  of  clay  alone,  while  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  were  of 
pnre  aand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
of  the  samples  were  just  such  materials  as 
the  river  is  constantly  transporting  in 
suspension,  and  that  they  do  not  famish 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  bed  is 
formed  of  any  other  substance  than  its 
own  deposits. 

Bine  clay  is  one  of  the  depodts  or 
alluvions  of  the  river,  and  is  found  every* 
where  in  the  alluvial  basin,  in  layers  al- 
ternating with  the  aand,  gravel  and  earthy 
depoaita,  which  compose  its  bed  and 
banks.  It  is  found  deposited  in  old 
sunken  wrecks,*  on  sunken  rafta,  and  on 
the  "rack  heaps,"  or  acoumulationa  of 
drift-wood   which  lodge  agunat   snags 


*  Col.  Andnwi  BUtea  that  k  birge  whldi  liT  rabmriwl 
dniing  onJ;  CwosaawinBot  k>w  water  U  tb«]>gitte«liid  ■ 
Blniiiim  01  bias  claj  neulv  ■  Coot  tblck  dapuallKd  In  it, 
_.i.,.i. . — 1 — ^j  iiiekj  th«l  ths  men  cnnid  an'cs- 
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or  ulamdt.  It  was  doubtless  an  old 
ateambo&t  wreck,  or  a  rack  heap  whioh 
oaased  the  loss  of  the  soonding  leads, 
referred  to  in  Chapter  II,  and  which 
marked  the  chain  with  this  blue  clay 
thirty  feet  above  its  broken  end. 
Yet  the  olav,-  found  on  the  chain  and 
the  uneven  depths  where  it  was  broken, 
led  the  authors  of  the  report  to  suppose 
that  the  river  bottom  was  "  full  of 
blue  clay  ridges  and  tumps  many  feet 
high." 

One  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  bed  of 
the  river  does  yield  readily  to  the  action 
of  the  current  will  be  seen  in  the  great 
□timber  of  curved  lakes  lying  on  each 
side  of  its  present  bed,  and  extending 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  alluvial  district.  Each  one  of  these 
was  once  a  part  of  the  river  channel. 
The  following  oorreot  explanation  of 
their  formation  is  copied  from  page  96  of 
the  report : 

"It  oooaaionally  happens  that  by  this 
constant  cavine,  two  bends  approach 
each  other,  until  the  river  cuts  the  nar- 
row  neok  of  land  between  them  and 
forms  ft  'cut-oS,'  which  suddenly  and 
materially  reduces  its  length.  The  io- 
oreased  slope  of  the  water  surface  at  ouce 
makes  this  new  bed  the  main  channel  of 
the  river.  The  upper  and  lower  mouths 
of  the  'old  river'  are  gradually  silted  up 
with  sediment,  drift-wood,  etc.,  until 
ereatually  one  of  the  orescent- shaped 
lakes  so  common  in  the  alluvial  region  is 
formed." 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  current 
BOmetimes  outs  away  the  tou^h  blue  clay, 
BO  frequently  met  with  in  its  bed  and 
banks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing ftcoount  of  the  formation  of  a  cut-off, 
given  by  Major  Suter,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
in  his  report : 

"Davia',  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
these  cnt-offe,  and  also  the  largest, 
occurred  in  1867.  It  out  off  Palmyra 
Bend,  eighteen  miles  below  Yicksburg, 
8  bend  which  was  eighteen  miles  long 
while  the  distance  across  the  neok  was 
only  1200  feet.  The  exact  slope  of  the 
river  at  the  time  is  not  known,  but  it 
wai  probably  not  far  from  0.3  foot  to 
the  mile;  therefore  the  difference  of 
level  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neck  was 
about  S^  feet.  When  the  river  broko 
through,  the  whole  of  the  fall  had  to  be 
abnorbed  in  the   1200  feet  of  distance, 


making  a  rate  of  about  twenty-four  feet 
to  the  mile;  and  it  can  readily  be 
imagined  that  the  whole  immense  flood 
volume  of  the  Mississippi,  flowing  with 
the  enormous  velocity  due  to  this  great 
slope,  produced  very  marked  effects. 
The  roaring  of  the  waters  could  be  heard 
for  miles;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  a  channel  a  mile  wide,  certainly 
over  a  hundred  and  probably  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  had  been  exoa- 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
cavation in  a  few  hours  of  "  a  channel  a 
mile  wide  and  certainly  over  a  hundred 
and  probably  two  hundred  feet  deep," 
with  the  existenoe  of  a  clay  that  "  resists 
the  action  of  the  strong  current,  almost 
like  marble."  Such  a  day  is  un< 
doubtedly  a  myth. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  immense  prac- 
tical importance  of  these  two  facts  which 
are  so  stoutly  and  dogmatically  denied 
by  Humphreys  and  Aboot.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  suspended  sediment  m  regulated 
by  the  onrrent,  and  if  the  bed  of  the 
river  ia  formed  of  its  own  sedimentary 
deposits,  instead  of  this  unyielding  and 
marble  like  clay,  then  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  lower  its  flood  line  or  slope, 
and  deepen  its  channel  by  simply  con* 
stfucting  light  willow  or  brush  dams 
during  low  water  on  the  shoals  which  are 
then  dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  various 
wide  places  in  the  river  where  the  bars 
always  exist.  These  dams  would  cause 
the  deposit  of  more  sediment  on  the 
shoals,  by  checking  the  current,  and 
would  deepen  the  contracted  channels  that 
would  remain  by  increasing  the  current  in 
them.  In  this  way  (without  undertaking 
to  straighten  the  river,  which  would  be  * 
supremely  foolish,  and  impracticable), 
the  high  water  channel  would  be  brought 
to  a  comparative  uniformity  of  width,  by 
gradually  encouraging,  from  year  to 
year,  the  deposition  of  sediment  over  the 
wide  expanses,  and  this  uniformity  of 
width  would  produce  a  uniformity  of 
depth,  whioh  in  turn  would  insure  a  uni- 
formity of  current,  and  this  would  prac- 
tically stop  the  caving  of  the  banks.  A 
uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  high 
water  channel  would  do  more  however 
than  all  this,   for  it  wonid  lower  the 
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flood  line  snd  pr&otioally  dispense  with 
the  nse  of  levees  in  protecting  against 
overfloT,  an  area  eqnal  to  the  state  of 
Indiana. 

If  Humphreys  and  Abbot's  theories  are 
sound,  snoh  an  improrement  of  the 
river  channel,  and  such  abandonment  of 
the  levee  systetn,  is  totally  impractioable.  j 

The  following  quotations  show  that  I 
these  dangeroas  theories  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Levee ' 
Commission,  which  recently  recommend- ' 
ed  a  system  of  levees  below  the  mouth  of , 
the  Onio  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly 
$46,000,000.  It  says  in  its  report,*  page ' 
8,  [Ex.  Doe.  127  H.  R.  43d  C.  2d  Ses,] 
that  "the  assumption  that  the  river 
water  is  always  charged  with  sediment 
to  its  maximnm  supporting  oapaoity 
•  •  *  has  been  shown  by  three  years 
of  accurate  duly  observations,  at  Carroll- 
ton  and  Columbns,  to  be  utterly  unfouud- 
ed.  Indeed,  it  often  happened  that  the 
amount  of  sedimentary  matter  per  cubic 
foot  of  water  was  greater  in  low  than  in 
high  stages  of  the  river,  and  never  was 
there  ever  any  fixed  relation  between 
these  quantities.  In  other  words,  Missis- 
sippi River  water  is  undercharged  with 
earthy  matter,  and  therefore  no  reason- 
able reduction  of  its  flood  velocity  by 
an  outlet  will  produce  a  deposit  in  the 
bed  below.'' 

By  reference  to  pages  135  and  137  it  I 
will  be  seen  that  this  extract  contains  an 
astonishing  exaggeration.  Instead  of 
three  years,  the  current  and  sediment 
observations  only  occupied  eight  months 
at  Columbus,  and  one  year  at  Carrollton. 

When  we  remember  that  the  junior 
author  of  the  report  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Levee  Commission,  and  that  the  senior 
author,  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  warmly 
endorsed  its  report,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  careless  statement  with  the 
unusual  eoientifio  exactness  which  re- 
quired four  decimals  to  record  their 
measurements  of  the  current,  (see  page 
244).  In  this  case  the  reader  is  con- 
verted to  a  false  theory  by  being  gravely 
assured  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
conciiiaiveli/  by  three  years  of  daily  aocu- 
rate  measurements  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  delta  ;  and  in  the  other 
case,  he  is  captivated  by  the  wonderful 


precision  whieh  tells  him  to  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  a  foot,  the  varying 
distances  which  the  flowing  stream  has 
traveled  at  different  depths  below  the 
surface,  in  a  second  of  time  1  As  this 
statement  is  an  inexcusable  exaggeration, 
and  as  such  exact  determination  of  oar- 
rent  velocities  is  utterly  impossible  by 
any  known  method  of  measurement,  it 
follows  that  theories  sustained  by  suoh 
testimony,  cannot  constitute  advances  tn 
science. 

On  page  IS,  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  we  find  the  following;  "It 
is  asserted  in  the  most  confident  manner 
that  the  river  is  flowing  in  a  bed  com- 
posed of  its  own  deposit,  with  dimen- 
sions regulated  in  accordance  with  its 
own  needs  ;  and  hence  that  the  increased 
velocity  resulting  from  the  oonfinentent 
of  its  flood-volume  between  levees  will 
rapidly  excavate  its  bed  to  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  depth." 

"  1  his  reasoning,  if  true,  would  establish 
conditions  sineularly  fortunate  for  the 
Levee  system;  out  unluckily  the  wish  has 
been  father  to  the  thought.  Uncom- 
promising facts  show  that  the  premises 
and  conclusion  are  both  erroneous  for 
the  lower  Mississippi,  Very  numerous 
soundings,  with  leads  adapted  to  bring 
up  samples  of  the  bottom,  were  made  by 
the  Mississippi  Delta  Survey  throughout 
the  whole  region  between  Cairo  and  the 
Gulf.  They  showed  conclusively  that 
the  real  bed,  upon  which  rests  the  shift- 
ing sand  bars  and  mud  banks  made  by 
local  causes,  is  always  found  in  a  stratum 
of  hard  blue  clay,  quite  unlike  the  pres- 
ent deposits  of  the  river.  It  is  similar 
to  that  forming  the  bed  of  the  Atcha- 
f  alaya  at  its  e^x,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
resists  the  action  of  the  strong  current 
almost  like  marble."* 

The  results  of  these  soundings  with 
prepared  leads  are  not  only  unduly  mag- 
nified in  the  above  statements,  but  the 
reader  is  also  misled  by  the  assurance 
that  they  conduaioeli/  proved  the  ex- 
istence or  this  marble-like  clay. 

On    page    17    of    its  Report  this  state- 


it  la  UBmned,  tlut  becinre  thBcSlui  at  tha  Atoh>I*l*r> 
u  Dot  daepCDM  nndsr  the  actloa  of  the  camot,  tha  dif 
ittom  [taere  iilJl  nolvesruid  nnutba  ■oBwthlng  differ- 
It  Irom  the  ordlnaij  rlTcr  deprntti,  A  boUom  <a  Mod 
onld  renuln  jnM  u  penouuml  wben  the  opftclty  of  Mtt 
Bdi  1>  ■djnUed  ta  the  Tolome  of  diKliarge.  The  aoa 
«tioDoftbebed,iThsth«ro[d>Torg(U)d,«tU  Inevlublj 
rcnus  or  dlmlDlth  with  an  lueieaM  or  dlmluatlon  al 
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ment  is  made:  "If  wo  gaard  agaiast 
these  orevaBseti  by  raising  and  strength- 
eniog  oar  levees,  an  elevation  of  the  high 
water  mark  proportional  to  the  increased 
volume  will  be  sure  to  occur." 

"To  ooatain  a  quart  of  water  a  vessel 
must  have  exactly  the  requisite  number 
of  cubic  inches;  and  a  like  principle  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  water  in  mo- 
tion." 

This  is  quite  a  novel  proposition.  How 
a  like  principle  can  apply  to  water  ii 
moUoD,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  Thi 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  quart  cup  is 
a  question  of  space  or  volatne  only. 
When  the  water  is  in  motion,  force  and 
time  enter  into  the  problem,  and  they 
make  an  elevation  of  the  high  water  mark 
exactly  proportional  to  the  increased  vol- 
ume, a  simple  impossihitity,  even  if  the 
bed  of  the  stream  should  not  deepen. 
I^at  the  height  would  increase  with 
tUe  volame,  as  in  the  case  of  a  quart 
cup,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  But 
when  problems  in  dynamics  are  solved 
without  considering  the  elements  of 
jfpoce  and  time,  and  the  profound 
mysteries  of  remote  geologic  epochs,  are 
oalooked  with  a  greasad  sounding  lead, 
w«  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  most  important  questions  in  river 
hydraulics  may  be  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained with  a  quart  cup. 

If  the  bed  of  the  river  cannot  yield, 
and  all  the  crevasses  in  the  levees  are 
closed,  the  sides  of  the  quart  oup — or 
the  levees,  most  be  bnilt  np  ten  or  eleven 
feet  higher  than  ever  before,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Levee  Commission  recommends, 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  earnestly  en- 
dorses, a  system  of  levees  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  946,000,000,  and  all  be- 
cause the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  "  an  extended  series 
of  measarements,"  to  be  of  an  unyielding 
material. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  U.  S.  Army,  being  equally 
as  well  convinced  that  the  steamboat 
■moke  pipes  were,  like  the  b^d  of  the 
river,  unyielding  in  their  nature,  and 
that  they  were  too  high  to  pass  under 
the  bridge,  which  spans  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  accordingly  recommenaed 
that  a  canal  with  a  draw-bridge,  through 
the  bridge  approach,  to  accommodate 
these  unyielding  smoke  pipes,  should  be 
dug  around  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  the 
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ancient  geologic  blue  clay  in  Illinois,  at 
a  cost  of  over  three  million  dollars ! 
The  fact  that  the  river  water  was 
proved  by  "  a  glance  at  the  two  dia- 
grams" to  be  always  under-charged  with 
sediment,  was  an  assurance  that  the  canal 
would  be  a  success  and  would  not  silt  up. 
But  Congress  did  not  look  with  favor  on 
this  plan.  Doubts  as  to  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  smoke  pipes  were  openly 
expressed,  and  while  the  canal  plans  and 
estimates  were  being  prepared  the 
lucky  discovery  was  made  that  the 
whole  diffioulty  could  be  avoided  by 
putting  hinges  in  the  pipes;  and  so  the 
three  million  of  public  treasure  was 
saved,  and  the  commerce  of  the  river 
now  flows  under  the  bridge  without  let 
or  hindrance. 


The  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  from  the  highlands 
down  to  the  sea  is  called  its  slope.  The 
intensity  or  degree  of  force  exerted  by 
thfi  water  in  its  passage  depends  upon 
the  steepness  of  this  slope.  The  amount 
of  the  force  depends  upon  the  mass  or 
volume  of  the  water  and  upon  its  veloci- 
ty, the  current  being  the  result  of  the 
slope.  The  friction  of  the  bed  is  the 
chief  element  whioh  retards  the  onrrent. 
The  slope,  the  volume,  and  the  friction 
are  therefore  the  chief  agents  which 
determine  the  speed  of  the  current. 
Others  modify  it  somewhat  but  they 
need  not  be  ooniidered  here. 

Now  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  water  is  charged  with  sediment 
according  to  its  velocity,  and  that  it  flows 
through  s  bed  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  material  it  is  carrying  in  sus- 
pension, and  that  if  its  velocity  is  in- 
creased it  will  take  np  a  greater  ohari^e 
from  its  own  bed,  or  if  its  current  be 
alaokened  it  will  drop  some  of  its  charge 
in  the  channel,  and  add  to  its  bed,  he 
will  understand  the  important  part 
which  the  tpeed  of  the  current  performs 
in  the  problem.  Through  the  whole 
alluvial  basin  from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  the 
river  must  discharge  as  much  sediment 
into  the  sea  and  over  its  banks,  as  its 
tributaries  pour  into  it.  If  it  discharged 
less,  its  channel  would  shoal  up  and  its 
slope  be  steepened  by  the  excess  re- 
ceived from  its  tributaries. 
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If  it  carries  more  to  tfae  sea  than  is 
broaght  down  into  it  from  the  tributaries, 
the  excess  discharged  mnst  be  taken  ont 
of  its  owD  cbaiinet,  and  this  would 
deepen  it,  and  lower  the  elope.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  there  must  he 
some  means  by  which  natnre  adjusiB 
the  speed  of  the  cuireiit  to  snit  the 
needs  of  the  river.  This  is  done  by 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
rate  of  cnrrent  and  tho  qnantity  of 
sediment  carried  in  the  water.  If  the 
velocity  be  too  great  the  deepening  of 
the  bea  follows.  This  lowers  the  slope 
and  the  current  becomes  less  rapid.  If 
the  velocity  on  the  contrary  be  too  slow, 
deposition  in  the  channel  continues  to 
take  place  an  til  the  river  bottom  is 
raised  and  the  slope  steepened,  and  a 
higher  velocity  is  produced.  The^e  are 
the  inexorable  results  of  the  relation  he- 
Cween  the  current  and  its  burden. 

The  river's  slope,  being  the  surface  of 
the  water,  determines  the  height  of  the 
levees,  and  is  therefore  the  vital  question 
in   the  reclamation   of  the   lands  from 


We  see  how  the  cnrrent  altera  the 
slope  by  the  opposite  processes  of  de- 
posit and  scour.  We  want  to  lower  the 
slope  to  prevent  oveiflow.  When  the 
■  current  is  too  rapid,  deepening  is  the 
process  nature  sets  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  sod  gradually  the  slope  is  re- 
duced and  a  normal  current  succeeds. 
To  reduce  the  slope,  we  mnst  temporarily 
increase  the  current.  This  can  be  done  in 
two  ways.  Friction  of  the  bed  is  the  ele- 
ment whioh  retards  the  velocity.  Where 
the  river  is  excessively  wide,  it,  will  have 
more  frictional  resistance  to  overcome, 
and  must  there  have  a  steeper  slope.  If 
we  reduce  its  width  atsuch  place,  the  first 
effect  will  be  an  elevation  of  surface 
above.  This  will  create  a  rapid  current 
through  the  narrowed  part,  and  it  will 
be  deepened  there,  and  the  elevation  of 
surface  above  will  then  subside;  but  the 
cnrrent  will  still  continue  to  be  rapid,  be- 
cause the  narrow  and  deep  form  of  chan- 
oel  created  will  have  less  friaion  than  the 
former  wide  one,  and  the  rapid  current 
will  therefore  continue  to  deepen  the  be  d, 
until  the  original  slope  is  so  lowered  that 
the  current  through  the  coiitracted  chan- 
nel is  gradually  reduced  to  the  normal  rate 
again.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be 
found  that  the  flood  line  or  slope  has 


been  permanently  lowered  at  that 
locality.  This  necessarily  leaves  the 
slope  steeper  immediately  above  the 
locality  thus  treated,  and  this  induces  a 
more  rapid  current,  and  consequent  deep- 
ening of  the  bed,  and  lowering  of  slope 
Still  higher  up.  In  this  way  the  altera- 
tion of  slope  at  one  locality  ultimately 
extends  up  to  the  head  of  the  alluvial 
district.  Of  course  this  could  not  occar 
unless  the  most  sensitive  relation  existed 
between  the  rate  of  current  and  the 
quantity  of  sediment  suspended  by  it. 
Nor  could  it  occur  except  where  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  formed  of  the  same  ma-  ■ 
terials  which  it  carries  in  sufpentiion,  or 
of  materials  easily  eroded  or  moved  by 
the  current. 

Another  way  to  lower  the  slope  is  to 
increase  the  volume  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel, because  friction  does  not  increase  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  volume.  The 
greater  is  the  volume,  the  lower  is  the 
slope,  is  a  lesson  taught  hy  every  part  of 
the  nver,  and  by  every  outlet  and  bayou 
in  the  alluvial  basin.  This  is  because  the 
proportion  of  friction  to  volume  becomes 
less  as  the  volume  is  increased,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  volume  is  increased,  a 
lower  slope  will  produce  the  normal  (ate 
of  current,  or  that  rate  whii-h  Mill  carry 
its  charge  of  sediment  to  the  sea  without 
either  loss  or  gain.  It  is  impossible  to 
intain  permanently  any  greater  rate 
of  current  than  will  sufiice  to  do  this,  in 
ony  sediment-bearing  river  in  the  world 
through  its  alluvial  diNtrict.  Bayon 
Atchafalaya  at  Red  river  carries  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  with  a 
fall  of  over  six  intbes  per  mile,  while 
main  river  pursues  a  pathway  more 
I  three  times  as  long,  with  a  fall 
of  less  than  two  inches  per  mile.  The 
greater  friction  in  the  smaller  ithannel 
alone  prevents  a  high  rate  of  current 
through  it.  Its  slope  has  been  a(lju(.ted 
to  maintain  the  rate  required  to  discharge 
its  waters  and  their  earthy  burden  with- 
out injury  to  its  own  channel.  If  it  were 
closed  and  its  waters  were  compelled  lo 
flow  in  the  main  river,  tlie  firt>t  result 

ould  be  an  elevation  of  the  surface  and 

more  ra]>id  cunent  ;  a   deepening   of 
the  bed  would  fuUow  this,  and  a  lower- 

ig  of  the  slope  would   he  the   perma- 
nent result. 

Lower  levees  would,  of  course,  then  be 
practicable.    This  teaches  ss  that  if  we 
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wish  to  lower  the  floods  and  deepen  the 
ohannel  we  mnat  close  the  outlets  and 
orevasses,  and  convey  all  of  its  waters 
tbroagh  one  channel  to  the  sea.  Hmn- 
pfareye  and  Abbot  tell  ns  precisely  the 
contrary. 

After  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
effect  of  outlets  and  creraases,  they  say  : 
(page  4'JO)  "The  conclusion  is  then  in- 
evitsble,  tnat  so  far  at  the  river  itself  is 
concerned  they  are  of  great  tttUity." 

The  Levee  Commission's  report  con- 
tains a  table  (page  59)  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  Cairo  to  Memphis  (23S 
miles),  there  are  70  miles  of  crevasses  and 
gaps  in  the  levees,  while  many  more  ex- 
ist below  JUempMs.  It  is  well  known 
that  since  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  these 
levees  have  been  going  to  destruction. 

Certainly  a  saffioient  nnmber  of  outlets 
and  crevasses  have  been  existing  and  oo- 
onrring  here  in  the  last  17  years  to  test 
their  utility  and  the  value  of  the  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen  on  the  subject. 

Major  Sater,  U,  S.  Engineers,  has  made 
the  most  recent  survey  of  the  river,  and 
in  his  report,  1875  (Ex.  Doc.  19,  Page  IB, 
43d  Congress)  he  says:  "Within  the 
memory  of  living  pilots  the  shoal  water 
has  extended  down  from  Plum  Point,  one 
handred  miles  above  Memphis,  to  Lake 
Providence,  fifty  miles  above  Vic ks burg, 
atotaldistanoeof  450  miles;  andaath^ 
disturbing  causes  will  act  with  more 
vigor  every  year,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
fairly  faoe  and  realize  the  faot  that,  nn- 
less  speedily  oheoked,  there  are  natural 
oaoaes  at'  work  which  will  eventually 
destroy-  the  navigability  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributary  streams."  Com- 
ment is  nnnecessarv. 

Since  1842,  two  large  outlets  have  oc- 
onrred,  from  artificial  causes,  through 
the  narrow  strip  which  separates  the 
river  from  the  gulf  a  few  miles  above  the 
head  of  the  passes.  Through  these 
aboat  one-fifth  of  the  river  is  now  dis- 
charged.  They  are  known  as  CabitL'u 
gap  and  The  Jump.  Surveys  made  in 
187S  when  compared  with  that  of  Taloot'ti 
made  before  they  occurred,  have  revealed 
(he  fact  that  the  depth  of  the  river  lielow 
(he  lowest  one,  has  been  reduced  from 
over  forty  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  size  of 
lie  river  bed  ia  fvUij  one-quarter  less 
than  it  was  before  these  orevasses  occur- 
red. I  called  public  attention  to  this 
startling  faot,  to  show  that  crevasses 


cause  shoaling  in  the  river  channel  Here 
is  the  explanation  for  this  deposit,  given 
by  Oenl.  Humphreys.  (See  Appendix  L, 
H.  and  A.'s  report,  1876.)  "  During  the 
low  water  stage  of  the  river,  there  is  a  ' 
stratnm  of  salt  water  many  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom  in  the  pasbes  and  in  the  wide 
part  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  passes, 
and  extending  above  that  point  some 
distance,  which  has  but  little  current 
either  way  compared  to  the  oarrent  of 
fresh  water  on  top  of  it;  the  earthy  mat- 
ter suspended  in  tlie  river  water  falls 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  river  thus  Occu- 
pied by  salt  water,  just  exactly  as  it  falls 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  out  at  sea 
beyond  the  bars,  and  during  the  low 
water  stage  a  deposit  is  thus  made  on 
the  bottom  of  the  river." 

On  page  42(1  we  are  told  that  "there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  filling  up  of  the 
bed  ever  did  ooour  in  consequence  of  a 
high  water  outlet;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  it  ever  should  occur, 
either  from  the  deposition  of  sedimentary 
matter  held  in  suspenxion,  or  from  the 
aooumulation  of  Material  drifting  along 
the  bottom." 

In  view  of  the  stubborn  fact  that  this 
enormous  shoaling  hat  occurred  since 
Cubitt's  crevasse,  was  made,  it  is  plain 
that  the  above  positive  statement  must 
be  taken  cum  grano  salts.  Indeed  it 
seems  important  for  the  credit  of  its 
authors  that  it  be  taken  with  a  very  large 
qaantity  of  salt ;  for  it  appears  that  if 
there  is  a  stratum  of  salt  water  under 
the  river  water,  a  shoal  teiU  occur  below 
a  crevasse.  The  feeblest  current  then, 
according  to  Gen'l  Humphreys  ia  not, 
wUh  salt  under  it,  capable  oF  carrying  so 
much  sediment  as  the  most  rapid  our- 
rent;  and  the  distribution  of  the  sedi- 
ment appears  to  be  controlled  by  law 
if  it  has  brine  below  it.  The  river 
water  then  ceases  to  be  "  always 
underuharsed,"  and  the  relation  between 
oauae  ana  effect  is  restored.  TL» 
virtue  of  salt  water  is  truly  marvelous. 
"Old  assumptions  which  experimental 
investigation  has  long  sinoe  shown  to 
be  utterly  unfounded  in  fact,"  become 
demonstrated  truths,  if  a  stratnm  of  it 
be  under  the  river  water. 

On  page  415  of  the  report  of  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot,  the  following  quota- 
tion is  made  from  an  article  pabliahed 
by  Major  (now  General)  J,  G.  Barnard, 
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XI.  S,  Engineere,  in  Debovi'B  Review  in 
1660. 

'"I  find  this  principal  laid  down  in 
the  work  of  Frisi, '  On  Klvers  and  Tor- 
■  rents,'  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
W.  S.  Campbell.  He  quotes  and  cod- 
firms  the  rules  cBtablishcd  by  another 
engineer,  Gugtiplmini,  which  are  that 
'  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  a 
river  carries,  the  leas  will  be  its  fall,^  and 
'  the  greater  the  force  of  the  stream,  the 
lesa  will  be  the  slope  of  its  bed.'  And, 
again, '  the  slope  of  the  bottom  in  rivers 
will  diminish  is  the  same  proportion  in 
which  the  body  of  water  is  increased,' 
and  vice  versa.  These  rules  have  their 
explanation  in  the  facts  that  the  beds  of 
rivers,  of  the  character  above  mentioned 
[like  the  lower  Mississippi],  are  capable 
of  resisting,  unchanged,  only  a  certain 
velocity  of  current  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  sedimentary  matter  con- 
tained in  the  river  water,  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  velocity  to  keep  it  in  sus- 
pension. From  the  counteracting  tend- 
encies of  the  above  two  causes,  a  mean 
becomes  established,  at  which  the  cur- 
rent ceases  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and 
the  bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded ;  in 
other  words,  the  bottom  becomes  perma- 
nent. But  if,  from  any  cause,  such  as 
throwing  off  a  portion  of  the  water 
through  a  waste-weir,  the  velocity  of  the 
ourrent  is  diminished,  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  its  sediment  in  suspen- 
sion, bat  will  continue  to  deposit  in  its 
bed,  until,  through  the  elevation  of  the 
bed,  its  velocity  again  becomes  what  it 
was  before  it  was  disturbed,  sufficient  to 
maintain  Its  sediment  in  permanent  sus- 
pension." ' 

As  this  proposition  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  Columbus  and  Carrollton  experi- 
ments, and  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
phenomena  presented  all  through  the 
alluvia]  basin,  the  summary  manner  id 
which  it  is  disposed  of  by  Humphreys 
and  Abbot  is  amusing.     They  sai?: 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  import- 
ant assumpltons  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port this  reasoning:  First,  that  the  bot 
torn  of  the  Miaeietippi  is  composed  of  its 
own  alluvion,  which  can  be  readily  acted 
upoti  by  the  current;  and,  second,  that  its 
water  is  always  charged  with  fediment  to 
the  maximum  capacity  allowed  by  iu 
velocity. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  distance  from 


Cairo  to  Fort  St.  Philip  the  true  bed  oon- 
sisbB  of  a  tenacious  otay  which  is  unlike 
the  alluvial  soil,  wears  slowly  under  the 
strongest  currents,  and  is,  proved,  by 
conclusive  evidence,  to  belong  to  a 
geological  formation  antecedent  to  the 
present.  This  disposes  of  the  first  as- 
sumption. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  second  as- 
sumption, v'a:  that  the  water  is  at  all 
limes  charged  with  sediment  to  the 
maximum  capacity  allowed  by  its  vel- 
ocity, *  *  »  A  glance  at  the  two 
diagrams  (plates  XU  and  XHI)  is  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the 
assumption,  that  Mississippi  water  is 
always  charged  with  sediment  to  the 
maximum  capacity  allowed  by  ita 
velocity.  *  *  *  The  second  assump- 
tion is,  then,  as  untenable  as  the  first.*' 

THE    RELATION    BETWEBN    THE    CrBBBMT 
AND  SEDIMENT  IS   EXCEEDIKGLY  SBN- 

Owlug  to  the  great  width  of  the 
river  at  the  head  of  the  passes,  the 
depth  at  the  entrance  into  each  pam 
is  much  shoal er  than  it  is  In  tho 
pass.  South  pass  is  about  TOO  feet  wide, 
and  over  thirty  feet  deep,  but  the  water 
entering  it  was  about  2,800  feet  wide  half 
a  mile  above  its  entrance,  and  at  this 
place  the  channel  was  but  fourteen  feet 
deep.  To  concentrate  this  2,800  -feet 
into  a  narrow  and  deep  channel,  1  erect- 
ed, with  other  more  substantial  works,  a 
dam  or  willow  screen  1,900  feet  long 
across  the  current  on  the  eastern  side  ol 
this  shoal.  The  dam  consisted  of  a 
single  thickness  of  willow  mattress  held 
in  a  vertical  position  by  piles,  the  willow 
work  being  only  two  feet  thick,  and  the 
depth  of  water  being  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen feet.  Of  course  the  ourrent  passed 
through  the  willows  with  but  little  hind- 
rance. It  was  not  intended  to  be  an  im- 
pervious dam,  and  the  whole  structure 
was  only  strong  enough  to  resist  stormy 
weather.  It  was  built  with  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  that  a  very  slight  retarda- 
tion of  the  current  will  cause  a  deposit. 
Two  floods  caused  so  great  a  deposit  both 
above  and  below  it  that  a  small  row  boat 
can  not  now  get  to  the  dam  at  low 
tide.  In  another  season  or  two,  vegeta- 
tion will  probably  cover  this  deposit  and 
extend  many  hundred  feet  above  thedaa, 
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and  an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  dry  land  will  occupy  the  apace  be- 
tween the  dam  %nd  the  main  land  below. 
The  channel  through  the  Hhoal  is  now 
twenty-two  feet  deep  at  low  tide. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
at  St.  Petersburg  I  was  shown  a  device 
similar  to  a  Venetian  blind,  formed  with 
email  ropes  and  wooden  slats,  thai  was 
taid  to  have  been  successfully  used  on 
the  Volga  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
willow  dam  I  have  described. 

These  results  can  be  explained  on  no 
other  theory  than  that  the  amount  of 
•ediment  carried  is  strictly  regulated  by 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  The  burden 
•an  only  be  carried  by  the  expenditure 
of  force.  Nature  adjusts  the  quantity  to 
the  force,  and  if  we  absorb  any  portion 
of  the  force  even  by  the  resistance  of  a 


porous  willow  dam,  less  force  will  remain 
to  carry  the  burden  and  some  of  it  mast 
ihen  fall  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  simply  impossible  that  the  work 
done,  or  load  carried,  can  be  greater  than 
the  force  expended,  or  that  the  effect  can 
be  greater  tlian  the  cause;  and  hence  we 
cannot  compel  the  force  that  is  required  " 
by  nature  to  transport  the  sediment,  to 
do  any  other  wort,  even  so  much 
as  the  turning  of  a  mill  wheel,  or 
absorb  any  part  of  it  by  the  friction 
of  a  dam  made  with  open  willow  twigs, 
or  even  with  one  made  with  a  fish  net, 
without  lessening,  by  so  much,  the  force 
which  is  being  expended  in  transporting 
the  sediment.  If  we  do,  a  deposition  of 
a  portion  of  the  load  must  result,  and  it 
must  continue  to  fall  until,  by  the  raising 
of  the  bed,  a  new  regimen  is  established. 
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B»  8.  BARSKFT,  J«. 
Wrltteo  tor  Via  NoaTBinDl  ItiaiuHi. 


Ih  the  June  number  of  Vak  Nostrand'b 
Enqikbbrinq  Magazine,  we  find  the 
following  from  Prof.  Skinner;  "...,, 
I  was  arguing  that  writers  who  prefer  to 
derive  the  unit  of  mass  by  definition 
from  the  unit  of  force  ought  to  first 
make  their  arbitrary  unit  of  force  inva- 
riable, so  that  there  should  be  a  definite 
ratio  between  the  units  of  mass  and  of 
force  in  the  two  systems;  and  so  thai 
ftndents  could  pass  by  simple  multipli- 
cation or  division  from  one  to  the  other." 
Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
•ome  unit  of  mans  or  other  must  be  de- 
termined before  we  can  fix  a  unit  of 
force,  we  may  inquire  what  would  be  the 
natnre  of  this  ratio  of  the  unit  of  mass 
to  that  of  force.  If  the  quotient  of  mass 
divided  by  force  is  an  arithmetical  num- 
ber, that  IS  of  zero  dimensions,  mass  and 
force  are  the  same  thing.  Force  would 
be  nothing  but  mass,  or  mass  nothing 
but  force.  But  if  mass  is  not  force,  the 
ratio  of  the  two  must  be  of  dimensions 
other  than  zero  in,  at  least,  one  denomina- 
tion; say  length  or  time,  and  this  ratio 
will  depend  upon  such  other  unit  or 
■Qits.  It  is  necessary  to  show  how  the 
ratio  so  depends,  and  this  Professor  Tait 


showed  in  his  Glasgow  lecture  in  com- 
paring force  and  momentum,  or,  at  least, 
partly  showed,  but  which  Prof.  Skinner 
said  seemed  to  him  "  an  arrangement  of 
no  validity." 

Further,  Prof,  Skinner  says  :  "  Bui  if 
forceiH  nothing  but  a  rata  of  doing  worf!, 
then  work  is  nothing  but  the  action  of  a 
rate  0/  doing  work,  and  we  may  just  as 
well  say  that  /arce  is  force  and  work  is 
work,  and  confess  that  we  know  nothing 
of  either  of  them."  We  should  hardly 
accept  this,  however,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  There  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  the  conception  and  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  product  of  the  space 
passed  over  into  the  rate  of  change  of 
momentum.      In  mathematical  symbols 


Also  the   rate   of 


work 


=/%V 


doing  work  per  unit  of  length  ia  force  or 
the  rate  of  change  of  momentum. 

dW_  _  d_    l\mv)     _  d{mv) 
'       ds    ~daj       at    ^ W 

The  non- mathematical   reader   should 
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know  tbat  work  is  the  'mm  of  the  el«- 
mentar^  spaces  passed  through,  each 
multiplied  by  the  rate  of  change  of  mo- 
mentum per  unit  of  time  at  the  point. 

As  regards  the  remsrka  of  Thomson 

and  Tait  that,  "  It  is  therefore  very  much 

simpler  and  better  to  take  the  imperial 

•  pound "  for  the  unit  of  mass,  &e.,  we 

simply  add — "  Unquestionably  so,  for  all 


practical  purposes."  And  indeed  the  sb- 
Boldte  unit  of  force  only  needs  an  abso- 
lute unit  of  mass  no  matter  how  derived; 
the  assumption  is  ouly  necessary  so  far 
as  the  nnit  of  force  is  concerned.  The 
practical  difficolty  of  replacing  units  of 
mass  by  their  relations  to  those  of  time 
and  length  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  the  method.  * 


REMARKABLE  CHANGES  IN  THE  EARTH'S  MAGNETISM.* 


I^tnn  "Nitore." 


Okb  of  the  most  important, 'scienii&- 
oally,  of  the  special  lectures  at  the  Geo- 

f-aphicat  Society,  was  that  by  Capt. 
vans,  in  March  last,  on  the  subject  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  The  concluding 
portion,  especially,  ie  of  high  scientific 
importance.  Capt.  Evans  gave  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  subject  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
After  speaking  further  on  various  depart- 
mente  of  his  subject,  Capt.  Evans  went 
on  to  say: 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the 
successive  stages  of  development  of  our 
branch  of  knowledge,  from  the  pregnant 
epoch  when  its  principles  were  enun- 
ciated by  Gilbert,  till  the  period  when 
the  well-directed  manificence  of  his  own 
and  other  Governments  dotted  the 
earth's  surface  with  observatories,  and 
despatched  land  and  sea  expeditions, 
specially  equipped,  for  the  determination 
of  the  magnetic  elements.  We  have 
seen  how  a  few  earnest  and  gifted  men 
have,  by  long  and  patient  analysis,  laid 
the  foundations  for  future  generations  to 
build  upon  aa  regards  theory,  and  un- 
ravelled the  apparently  inextricable  web 
surrounding  the  needle's  daily  and  yearly 
movements;  tracing  these  movements  to 
their  primary  source,  the  sun:  and  how 
by  the  peraevcrauce  of  stales  and  of  in- 
dividuals, we  are  now  in  poflsesdJou  of 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  diBiribution 
of  magnetism  over  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  as  represented  by  the  vb 
and  dip  of  ihe  needle,  and  by  thi 


*  From  Lectnre  >t  U»  Rnjtl  GeoinpliicaJ  Bocletj, 
lUrcb  II,  bf  GiptilD  F.  J.  Brans,  C.B.,  F.K.8,  hilm- 
paphv  lo  the  iiaiaUj. 


ure  of  the  force  connected  with  those 
component  elements.  But  the  task, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  far 
from  completed  while  we  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  greater 
changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism  going 
on  from  year  lo  year,  and  so  on,  possibly 
through  teons  of  time.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
men  are  concerned,  the  collection  of  re- 
cords will  be  a  never  ending  task,  for 
every  generation  must  observe  and  chart 
the  magnetic  elements  of  its  time. 

The  subject  of  secular  change  is  thus 
one  of  auoh  great  interest  that  the  re- 
maining portion  of  my  lecture  must  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  il.  llie  active  mind 
of  Halley  was  drawn,  as  one  of  the  first, 
to  '.he  probable  nature  of  the  causes; 
collecting  such  obHervations  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compasK  as  had  then  beeo 
made,  and  projcclinff  them  on  polar 
maps,  he  found  that  the  convergence  of 
the  several  directionR  of  the  needle  led 
to  two  points  in  each  hemisphere.  On 
this  he  enunciated  the  proposition  "that 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is  one  great 
magnet,  having  four  magnetical  poles  or 
points  of  attraction  J  near  each  pole  of 
the  equator  two;  and  that  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  lie  near  adjacent  to 
any  of  these  magnetic  poles  the  needle 
is  governed  thereby,  the  nearest  pole 
always  beine  uredominant  over  the  more 
remote."  Halley  saw,  as  he  confessed 
with  despair,  the  difficulties  attending 
the  proposition,  "as  never  having  heard 
of  a  magnet  having  four  poles,"  but  there 
were  the  facts  manifested  by  the  earth, 
and  he  was  too  eagaoious  and  sound  a 
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philosopher  to  pans  them  by.  He  ao- 
cordingty  propounded  a  theory  which, 
however  fantastic  it  may  now  appear, 
and  perhaps  did  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
has  nerertheleSB  within  it  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  may  probably  be  foaad  yet 
to  contain  some  Bparka  of  truth.  To 
account  for  the  four  polen,  and  at  the 
same  time, for  the  aecalar  change  of  the 
variation,  he  conceived  that  the  earth 
itself  might  be  a  shell,  ooDtaining  within 
a  solid  globe,  or  terella,  which  rotated 
independently  of  the  external  shell;  each 
globe  having  its  own  magnetic  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  common  center;  but  the 
two  axes  inclined  to  each  other  and  to 
that  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  oonsequent  four  imaginary  poles 
in  solution  of  the  problem. 

Hansteen  working  at  the  same  prob- 
lem a  century  after  Hnlley  [1811-10], 
and  mnch  on  the  same  lines,  came  nearly 
to  the  same  oonolusion  with  regard  to 
the  four  poles  of  attraction;  and  he 
rendered  justice  to  Halley  by  recogniz- 
ing him  an  the  first  who  had  discovered 
the  true  magnetic  attraction  of  the  globe. 
Hansteen,  with  the  material  at  his  com- 
mand, went  however  a  step  further,  and 
computed  both  the  geographical  posi- 
tions and  the  probable  period  of  the 
revolatioD  of  this  dual  system  of  poles 
or  points  of  attraction  round  the  terres- 
trial pole.  From  these  computations  he 
fonna  that  the  North  Amencan  point  or 
pole  required  1,740  years  to  complete  its 
grand  circle  ronnd  the  terrestrial  pole, 
the  Siberian  8S0  years;  the  pole  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  south  of  Australia, 
4,809  years;  and  a  secondary  pole  near 
Cape  Horn,  1,304  years.  The  influence 
of  these  laborious  investigations  on  the 
minds  of  subsequent  inquirers  may  easily 
be  imagined. 

The  matured  views  of  Sir  Edward 
Sabine  on  the  secular  changes— enun- 
ciated in  the  clearest  manner  in  1864-72 
-are  deserving  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion. An  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius 
and  no  less  of  the  sagacity  of  Halley,  he 
in  part  follows  Halley's  views,  and  con- 
siders that  two  magnetic  systems  are 
directly  recognisable  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  globe;  the  one 
having  a  terrestrial,  the  other  a  cosmical 
origin.  The  magnetism  proper  of  the 
globe,  with  its  point  of  greatest  attrac- 


tion {i.e.  in  the  northern  hemisphere)  in  . 
the  north  of  the  American  continent  is 
the  stronger;  the  weaker  system,  or  that 
which  results  from  the  magnetism  in- 
duced in  the  earth  by  oosmical  action, 
with  its  point  of  greatest  attraction  is, 
at  present,  in  the  north  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  Sir  Edward  Sabine  also  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  "it  is  the  latter  of 
these  two  systems  which  by  its  progress- 
ive translation,  gives  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  secular  change,  and  to  those 
magnetical  cycles  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  operation  of  the  secular  change." 

Keviewing  these  several  hypotheses 
by  the  light  of  observations  made  in 
recent  years,  it  is  diflioult,  and  indeed  in 
some  directions,  impossible  to  recognise 
their  accordance  with  changes  now  going 
on;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  Halley  and  Hansteen  analyzed 
their  facts  with  skill,  and  that  their 
deductions  were  borne  out  by  those 
facts.  In  explanation  of  this  anomaly 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  retrospectively 
on  the  changes  in  progress  at  the  times 
in  whioh  these  philodophera  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  views  [1700-1819].  Dur- 
ing this  long  interval,  and,  so  far  as  re 
lates  to  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, for  a  century  before,  there  was 
in  the  higher  latitudes  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  north  end  of  the  needle  in 
the  following  directions: 

Over  all  that  area  (embracing  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans)  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  about  the  meridian  of  the 
North  Cape  of  Europe,  and  from  Cape 
Horn  to  about  the  western  part  of 
Australia,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
was  successively  drawn  to  the  west  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  8'  or  lO'  a  year.  From 
the  meridian  of  the  North  Cape  of 
Europe  to  that  of  130°  east,  it  was 
Buccessively  drawn  to  the  east,  ^hile 
from  thence  to  Hudscfn's  Bay  it  was 
nearly  stationary,  or  perhaps  oscillated  a 
little;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  from 
about  the  western  part  of  Australia  to 
Cape  Horn,  the  movement  was  through- 
out to  the  east  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
7'  a  year.  There  was  thus  a  general 
uniformity  of  movement;  in  that  hemi- 
sphere (dividing  the  globe  into  eattem 
and  western  hemispheres)  which  includes 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  the 
needle  was  constantly  drawn  more  and 
more  to  the  west;   in   the  hemisphere 
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embraoiDs  the  Pacific  Ocean,  more  and 
more  to'tne  east. 

So  far  then  to  the  earty  part  of  the 
present  century  we  can  trace  a  harmo- 
nious movement  of  the  needle  over  the 
whole  globe,  justifying  the  concIusioDS 
of  our  old  philosophera;  but  in  the  year 
1818  at  London,  and  generally  contempo- 
raneous with  that  epoch  throughout 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  the  westerly 
progress  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
ceased,  and  an  easterly  movemeot  com- 
menced; this  continues  to  the  present 
time,  and  with  a  yearly  increasing  rate. 
But  in  the  South  Atlantic  during  this 
period  the  westerly  movement  has  never 
ceased;  it  is  stilt  going  on,  and  in  some 
parts  with  rapidity.  Here,  then,  is  a 
marked  dislocation  of  the  harmonious 
regularity  embodied  in  Hal  ley's  and 
Hansteen'a  calculations  and  conoeptions. 

The  matured  views  of  Sir  Edward 
Sabine,  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention, 
seem  to  anticipate  the  diflSculties  attend 
ant  on  this  new  and  complex  movement; 
for,  if  I  apprehend  his  meairing  correctly, 
they  imply  that  the  poles  of  attraction 
which  have  a  terrestrial  source,  i.e.  the 
magnetic  poles,  are  not  subject  to  trans- 
lation.* 

The  hypothesis,  if  further  followed, 
is  nevertheless  beset  with  difficulties;  for 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  changes  due  to 
comnical  action  to  be  otherwise  than 
general  in  character,  and  to  affect  the 
whole  ^lobe.  Thui^,  if  the  progressive 
translation  of  the  induced  or  weaker  sys- 
tem in  Northern  Asia— and  presumably 
of  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
were  the  direct  causes  of  the  secular 
charges,  we  should  anticipate  uniformity 
in  the  general  movements  of  the  needle 
as  manifested  by  its  variation  and  dip 
over  the  earth's  surface.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  modem  experience;  for  in 
some  regions  ^eat  activity  of  move- 
ment, both  in  the  direction  of  pointing 
and  in  the  inclination  of  the  needle,  is 
going  on;  in  others  there  is  oomparative 
repose  in  both  elemeuts;  while  in  another 
region  the  needle  remains  nearly  con- 
stant in  its  direction,  while  its  inclina- 
tion sensibly  varies  from  year  to  year. 
For  example: 

A  region  of  remarkable  activity  pre- 
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sents  itself  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
a  great  part  of  the  seaboard  of  South 
America  extending  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
including  St.  Paul's  Rocks,  Ascenxion, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
with  their  adjacent  seas,  are  embraced 
therein.  In  some  parts  of  this  area  the 
westerly  movement  ot  the  needle  exceeds 
1'  or  8'  a  year,  and  has  so  progressed 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  On  the 
American  coast  the  dip  of  the  south  end 
of  the  needle  decreases  from  7.5'  to  4' 
yearly,  while  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Ascension  it  increases  from  6' 
to  10'  yearly.  We  hava  here,  within 
narrow  limits,  a  noteworthy  dislocation 
of  the  observed  phenomena. 

Another  region  of  activity,  so  far  as 
is  denoted  by  the  changes  of  variation, 
extends  over  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
North  Africa.  Here  the  needle,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  protracted  westerly  move- 
ment going  on  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
commenced  moving  to  the  eastward  in 
I  the  early  part  of  this  century;  it  has  a 
progressive  rate  which  in  some  parts 
now  amounts  to  10'  a  year.  The  dip 
diminishes  in  this  region  seldom  more 
than  3'  a^ear. 

A  region  of  activity,  so  far  as  the 
dip  is  concerned,  but  with  little  change 
in  the  variation,  is  to  be  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America;  at  Val- 
paraiso, as  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
south  dip  decreases  at  the  rate  of  7' 
yearly,  but  in  sailing  northward  and 
reaching  the  10th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, this  active  movement  appears  to 
cease. 

But  little  activity  in  either  element 
now  exists  over  the  habitable  part  of  the 
North  American  continent  or  in  the 
West  Indies.  Throughout  China  there 
is  little  change  in  the  variation,  but  an 
ificreasitig  dip  of  3'  or  4',  and  thus  a 
reverse  movement  to  that  going  on  in 
Europe. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  also  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  there  is  so  little  change 
in  the  two  elements  that  this  may  be 
termed  a  re^on  of  comparative  repose. 

These  are  a  few  faints  relating  to 
secular  changes  going  on  in  two  mag- 
netic elements  within  our  own  time; 
and  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  ?  They  appear  to  me  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  movements,  cer- 
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tainly  beyond  our  present  conception, 
are  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth; 
and  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  presents 
itself,  secular  changes  are  due  to  these 
movements  and  not  to  external  oauses; 
we  are  thus  led  back  to  Ilalley's  con- 
ception of  an  internal  nnclens  or  inner 
globe,  itself  a  magnet,  rutating  within 
the  outer  magnetised  shell  of  the  earth. 

We  need  not  here  pause  to  discuss 
the  probability  of  this  fanciful  conception 
of  the  old  pliilosopher,  but  proceed  to 
«xamine  how  far  the  behavior  of  another 
element,  the  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  confirms  the  view  that  move- 
ments are  going  on  in  the  interior  of  our 
elobo.  In  common  I  believe  with  all 
those  who  have  pursued  the  study  of 
this  element,  from  the  time  when  Sabine's 
original  memoir  to  the  Briiish  Assocta- 
tioD  (1837)  threw  so  much  light  on  this 
•pedal  division  of  the  subject,  I  had 
ooDCMved  that  stability,  within  very 
limited  conditions,  was  a  distinctive  con- 
dition of  the  earth's  force;  and  that  it 
WM  alone  by  watchfnl  attention  to  the 
instruments  of  precision  devised  for  its 
determination  that  changes  in  short  in- 
tervals of  time,  such  as  a  generation, 
eonid  be  detected,*  If  we  turn  to  the 
reeulta  obtuned  in  this  country  through 
nearly  half  a  century,  it  is  possible  that 
an  increase  of  two  or  three  hundredths 
of  the  total  force  may  be  found.  In 
Italy  at  the  present  time  the  annnal 
deereaae  has  been  given  by  that  active 
observer,  the  Rev.  Father  Perry,  as  .004; 
BO  also  on  the  North  American  continent, 
where,  as  we  are  told  by  the  zealous 
magnetician,  Schott,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  foroe  slightly  increasing  at  Washing- 
ton, of  being  stationary  at  Toronto,  in 
Canada,  and  slightly  decreasing  at  Key 
West,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  far 
stability,  within  very  small  limits,  obtains 
over  a  very  large  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  I^  however,  we  turn  to  the 
continent  of  South  America  and  its 
adjacent  seas  (parts  of  which  are  regions 
of  marked  activity  as  denoted  by  changes 
in  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  needle), 
we  shall  find  a  diminntion  of  the  intensi 
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ty  of  the  earth's  force  now  going  on  in 
a  remarkable  degree;  an  examination  of 
the  recent  observations  made  by  the 
Chalhnger^a  officers  at  Valparaiso  and 
Monte  Video,  compared  with  those  made 
by  preceding  observers,  show  that  within 
half  a  century  the  whole  force  had  re- 
Bpectively  diminished  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh — at  the  Falkland  Islands  one- 
ninth.  Farther  north  we  find  at  Bahia 
and  Ascension  Island,  in  the  same  period 
of  time,  an  equally  marked  diminution 
of  one-ninth  of  the  force.  This  area  of 
diminishing  force  has  wide  limits;  it 
would  appear  to  reach  the  equator  and 
to  approach  Tahiti  on  the  west  and  St. 
Helena  on  the  east;  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope  there  is  evidence  of  the  force 
iwyreaaing. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  bow  are  we 
to  interpret  them  ?  Whichever  way  we 
look  at  the  subject  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism and  its  secular  changes,  we  find 
marvelons  complexity  and  mystery ; 
lapse  of  time  and  increase  of  knowledge 
appear  to  have  thrown  us  farther  and 
farther  back  in  the  solution.  The  terella 
of  Halley,  the  revolving  poles  of  Han- 
steen,  and  the  more  recent  hypotheses  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  all  fail  to  ' 
solve  the  mystery.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  discouraged  at  these  repulses  in 
the  great  conflict  for  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge.  The  present  cen- 
tury has  been  productive  of  keen  ex- 
plorers in  the  field  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism; others  emulous  of  fame  are 
pressing  rapidly  from  the  rear,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  knowledge  shall 
be  increased,  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate the  day  when  this,  one  of  Nature's 
most  formidable  secrets,  shall  be  re- 
vealed,   

Tub  telephone  has  been  adopted  on 
the  mountain  section  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway.  The  points  supplied 
are  Truckee,  Blue  Caiion,  Summit,  Cas- 
cade, Strong's  Canon,  Yuba  Pass,  Tama- 
rack, and  Camp  3.  The  main  office  is 
at  Blue  Canon,  and  each  track-walker  is 
compelled  to  report  himself  both  in  pass- 
ing east  and  west.  The  telephones  are 
to  be  placed  at  distances  of  a  very  few 
miles  apart,  to  enable  the  "track- 
walkers," or  platelayers,  to  make  any 
necessary  requests  or  other  communica- 
tions, as  to  state  of  road. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  INTERNAL  STRESS  IN  GRAPHICAL 
STATICS. 
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III. 


COHBINATIOM  AND  SBPABATION  OF  8TATB8 
OF  8TBE8P. 

Pkoblkm  19.— When  two  giveo  states 
of  right  ehearing  strcas  act  at  the  same 
point,  and  their  principal  stresses  have  a 
{pven  inolinatioD  to  each  other,  to  oom- 
bine  these  states  of  stress  and  find  the 
resultant  state. 

Id  Fig.  12  let  ox„  oa-,  denote  the  di- 
rections of  the  two  jiiven  principal  + 
atreeses,  and  let  a,=on^,  a,=on^  repre- 


sent the  poBition  and  magnitude  of  these 
principal  stresses.  Since  the  given 
stresses  are  right  shearing  stresses 
a  =  —  \,  o,—  — ft,  and  the  respective 
planes  of  shear  bisect  the  angles  between 
the  principal  slressee.  Now  it  has  been 
previonnly  shown  that  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  caused  by  the  principal  stresses 
<t,=— A,  is  the  same  on  every  plane 
traversing  o:  the  same  is  true  of  the 
principal  streeaes  a,=  — 6,  :  hence,  when 
combined,  they  together  produce  a  sti'ess 
of  the  same  Inlensity  on  every  plane 
traversing  o.  This  resultant  state  of 
stress  evidently  does  not  cause  a  normal 
stress  on  every  plane,  hence  the  result- 
ant state  must  be  a  right  shearing  stresa. 


Let  us  find  its  intensity  as  follows: 
The  principal  stresses  a^=—b  cause  a 
stress  on,  on  the  plane  .v,j/„  and  the  princi- 
pal Btresaes  a,=  —ft,  cause  a  stress  am,  on 
the  same  plane  in  such  a  direction  that 
x^om^=ir^ox„  as  has  been  before  shown. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  n,omjr  ; 
then  or,  represents  the  intensity  and  di- 
rection of  the  stress  on  j/,j/,.  But  the 
principal  stresses  bisect  the  angles  be- 
tween the  normal  and  the  resultant  in- 
tensity, therefore,  ox,  which  biseota 
x  or  ,  is  the  direction  of  a  principal  atress 
of  the  resultant  state,  and  or=t>r,=aifl 
the  intensity  of  the  resultant  stress  on 
any  plane  through  o. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  stress  the  plane  t/,y„  in  which  oaae 
we  have  on,=a,  acting  normal  to  the 
plane,  and  om,=a,  in  such  a  direction 
that  sc,om,=a;,oa;,.  The  sides  and  angles 
of  n,(wn,r,  and  n,o»i,r,  are  evidently 
equal,  hence  the  resultants  are  the  same, 

;  or^or,=a!,  and  ox  bisects  !c,or,, 

I      The  algebraic  solution  of  the  problem 
is  expressed  by  the  equation, 

«'=«,'  +  «,'  +  2a,a,  cos  2  j!,a;„ 
from  which  a  may  be  found,  and,  finally, 

I  the  position  of  or  is  found  from  the  pro- 

'  portion, 

sin  2zx,  •a,',',  sin  ixx^ :  a,  I !  sin  Sa:,2:,  :  a. 
pROBLBU  20. — When  any  two  states 
of  stress,  defined  by  their  prindpal 
stresses,  act  at-  the  same  point,  and  their 
principal  stresses  have  a  given  inolioa- 
lion  to  each  other,  to  combine  these 
states  and  find  the  resultant  state. 

Let  or,,  ft,,  and  a„  ft  be  the  given  prin- 
cipal stresses,  of  which  a  and  a,  have 
the  same  sign  and  are  inclined  at  a 
known  angle  a-,!);,,  but  in  so  taking  a, 
and  (7,  they  may  not  both  be  numerically 
greater  than  ft,  and  ft,  respectively. 

Separate  the  pnir  of  principal  stresses 
o,ft,  into  the  fiuid'stress  -l-4(a,-t-ft,),  and 
the  right  shearing  stress   ±J(a,— £,)  as 
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has  been  previonaly  done;  and  in  a  eimi- 
Inr  manner  the  principal  streasea  n,  b^ 
into  +!(«,+*,)  and  ±Ua,—b,).  Tlieii 
the  combined  fiuld  BireBseB  produce  t 
fluid  Btrees  of  +J{a,  +  6,  +  »,  +  ft,)  oi 
every  plane  through  o/  and  the  com 
billed  right  shearing  Btreeses  oauae  a 
Btrerts  whose  intensity  and  position  van 
be  found  by  Problem  19. 

The  total  stress  ia  obtained  by  com' 
bining  the  total  fiuid  stress  with  the  ra- 
Bultant  right  shearing  strevs. 

Of  course,  auy  greater  number  of 
Btates  of  BtresB  titan  two,  can  be  com- 
bined by  this  problem  by  combining  the 
resultant  of  two  statea  with  a.  third  state 
and  so  on. 

The  algebraic  expression  of  the  c 
binatioo  of  any  two  states  of  stress  is  as 
follows  : 

(a+b)  =  (a,  +  b,  +  a,  +  b,), 

{^-by={a,~b,y+(a,~b,y 

-f-2(a,— ftj  {a,—b,)  cos  2ic,af, 
.-.  a=Ha,  +  b,+a^  +  b,  +  [{a,-b,y 

+  (a^~b,y  +  2{a,-b,)(a,-t>,)(soa2x,x,yi), 

b=^{a,  +  &.  +  «,  +  *,-  [(a.-*,)'  +  ('».-^)' 
+  2(a,-ft,)(a,-*,)cos  2x,x,]% 
in  which  a  and  b  are  the  reBultant  priu' 
cipal  stresses.    Also,  sin  2xx^:  a,—b, 

: :  sin  2xx,:  a,—b,  : :  sin  2x,z,:  a—b, 
Pboblku   21. — In  a  atate  of   streBB 
defined  by  the  stresses  upon  two  planes 
St  right  angles  to  each  other,  to  find  the 
principal  streBnes. 

Let  the  given  stresses  be  resolved  into 
tangential  aud  normal  oompoDeuts;  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  tangential  com- 
ponents upon  theue  planes  am  of  equal 
intensity  and  unlike  sign.  Let  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tangential  component  be 
at,  and  that  of  the  normal  uomponentH 
a^  and  b^  respectively.  The  tangential 
components  together  constitute  a  state 
of  right  shearing  streaa  of  which  the 
given  planes  are  the  planes  of  shear, 
and  the  principal  stresses  bisect  the 
angles  between  the  given  planes. 

^parate  the  remaining  state  of  Btrcss 
into  the  fluid  stress  +i{a„-\-bn)  and 
the  right  shearing  stress  ±j(a„  — £„), 
and  combine  this  last  right  shearing 
stress  with  that  due  to  the  tangential 
components.  The  final  result  is  found, 
juBt  as  in  Problem  20,  by  combining  the 


fluid  stress  i(an  +  An)  with  the  reaultiag 
right  shearing  stress. 

This  problem  can  also  be  solved  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Problem  6. 

The  result  \a  expressed  by  the  eqn*- 
tions, 

a  +  b=an-^bn, 

for  the  angle  which  has  been  heretofore 

denoted  by  a;,x,  is  in  this  caBe  45°  .'.  cos 

2x,x^=.Q 

.:   o=i(a„  +  *„  +  [(a»  -  A,)'  +  iai'\>*) 

b=Han  +  J„  -[{a,  -  b„y+4at']ii) 
Nin.  2xx,  :  2(7t  :  :  sin.  2xx,  :  On  —  bn 

:  :  1  :a-b, 
bnt  2aa,=90°— 2kc,  , 

.-.  tan  2xx,=:2at  -J-  (a»  — 6b). 
pROBLEU  22. — In  a  state  of  stress 
defined  by  two  simple  stresses  which  act 
at  the  same  point  and  have  a  given 
inclination  to  each  other,  to  combine 
them  and  find  the  resultant  state. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that 
any  simple  stress  as  a,  can  be  separated 
into  the  fluid  streBS  -t-ja,  and  the  right 
shearing  stress  ±ia„  ae  it  is  simply  a 
case  in  which  b,=0.  Hence  the  simple 
BtresBes  a,,  a  can  be  combined  as  a  spe- 
cial OBHB  of  Problem  20,  in  which  6,  and 
b  vanish.  The  results  are  expressed 
algebraically  as  follows: 
a+b=a^  +  a„ 

{o— A)*=o,'-f-a,'-f  2a,a,  cos  2iB,a;, 
.*.  aft=Ja,fl,(l— cos  2!c,ar,) 
.■,   ab=a/t,  »in'x,x^. 
Since  a  simple  compression  or  tension 
produces  a  simple  stress  in  material,  this 
problem  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence, 
for  it  treats  the  superposition  of    two, 
and    henL'e    of    any    number  of    simple 
stresses  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

This  prol)iem  is   of  such   importance 
that  we  thinlc  it  useful  to  call  attention 
to  another  solution  of  it,  suggested  by 
the  algebraic  expressions  just  found. 
In  Fig.  U  let 

o'a'=a^,  o'b'i=a^  .:  o'r'=Va,a,=oi. 

Now,  if  oir=x,x„  then  ar=o'r'  sin  as,*, 

.-.  or'=oa'.ob'=io'a'.o'b'  sin'se^a;, 

.-.  oa' =a  &ai  ob'—b. 
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This  solution  is  treated  more  fnlly  in 
Problem  23. 

Problem  S3. — When  a  state  of  stress 
is  defined  by  its  principal  stresses,  it  ia 
required  to  separate  it  into  two  simple 
stresses  having  a  given  inclination  to 
each  other. 

It  Tas  shown    in   Problem   22   that 

a+fc=a,  +  o„  and  aJ=a,a,  sin  a;,ir,. 

Let  as  apply  these  equations  in  Fig. 
19  to  effect  tne  required  construction. 
Make  oa' =01,  ob'.=b;  then  a'b'=a,  +  a,. 
At  o  erect  a  perpendicular  to  a'b'  out- 
ting  tbe  circle  of  which  a'b'  is  the  dia- 
meter at  r;  then  or*=ab,  tbe  product  of 
the  principal  stresses.  Also  make  a'oi 
=x^x,  tbe  given  inclination  of  the  sim- 
ple atresses,  and  let  ri  ||  a'b'  intersect  oi 
at  %  ;   then  or=oi  sin  x^x, .:  oi'  =  a^a^ 

Hake  oj=oi  and  draw  jr'  |]  a'b',  then 
o'r'^oi,  and  o'a',o'b'=o'T", 
:•  o'a'=a,  and  o'b'=a„ 
tbe  required  simple  Stresses.  This  oon- 
Btmction  applies  equally  whether  the 
.^veo  principal  stresses  are  of  like  or 
unlike  sign,  and  also  equally  whether 
tbe  two  simple  stresses  are  required  to 
have  like  or  unlike  signs. 

Pkoblem  24.— When  a  state  of  stress 
is  defined  by  its  principal  stresses,  to 
find  the  inclination  of  two  given  simple 
stresses  into  which  it  can  be  separated. 

In  Fig.   13  let  oa'=a,  oh'=b  be  tbe 


given  simple  stresses.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  a-f-&=a, -1-0,.  Draw 
ttfe  two  perpendiculars  or  and  o'r*\ 
through  r  draw  ri\\a'b'\  make  oi=oj 
=o'r';  then  is  oir=iaa'  the  required 
ioclinatioD,  for  it  is  such  that 
ab=a,a,  sin'a;,*. 


Pboblxh  2S. — To  separate  a  state  of 
right  shearing  stress  of  given  intensity 
into  two  component  states  of  right  shear- 
ing stress  whoBe  intensities  are  given,  and 
to  find  the  mutual  inclination  of  the 
principal  stresses  of  the  contponent 
states. 

In  Fig.  12,  about  the  center  o,  describe 
circles  with  radii  on^—Oj,  on^=a,  tbe 
given  component  intensities;  and  also 
about  o  at  a  distance  or^=a,  the  given 
intensity.  Also  describe  circles  with  radii 
r^m^=on„  r|W,=o7i,  cutting  the  first 
roeritioned  circles  at  »»,  and  n,:  then  is 
i«,OMi,=x,x,  the  required  mutual  inclina- 
tion of  tbe  principal  stresses  of  the  com- 
ponent states.  This  is  evident  from 
considerations  previously  adduced  in  con- 
nection with  this  figure.  The  relative 
position  of  the  principal  stresses  and 
principal  component  stresses  Is  also  read- 
ily found  from  the  figure. 

Problbu  26. — In  a  state  of  right 
shearing  stress  of  given  intensity  to  sep- 
arate it  into  two  component  states  of 
right  shearing  stress,  when  the  intensity 
of  one  of  these  components  is  ^ven  and 
also  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  princi- 
pal stresses  of  the  component  states. 

In  Fig.  12,  about  tbe  center  o  describe 
a  circle  ri- with  radius  or=a,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  given  right  shearing  stress, 
and  at  n,,  at  a  distance  or!,=a,  from  o 
which  is  the  intensity  of  the  given  com- 
ponent, make  a;,«|rj=2a;,a;,,  twice  the 
given  mutual  inclination  ;  then  is  n  r, 
the  distance  from  «,  to  the  circle  rr  tne 
intensity  of  the  required  component 
stress.  The  figure  can  be  completed  ss 
was  done  previously. 

It  is  evident,  when  the  component  a, 
exceed  a,  that  there  is  a  certain  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  double  inclination, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  drawing  n^r, 
tangent  to  the  circle  rr,  and  the  given  in- 
clination is  subject  to  this  restriction. 

Other  problems  concerning  the  com- 
bination and  separation  of  states  of 
stress  can  be  readily  solved  by  methods 
like  those  already  employed,  for  such 
problems  can  be  made  to  depend  on  tbe 
combination  and  separation  of  the  fiuid 
stresses  and  right  shearing  stresses  into 
which  every  state  of  stress  can  be  sep- 
arated. 
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PBOPBSnSH   OF    BOLID   BTBKSB. 

We  ehall  oall  that  state  of  stress  at  a 
point  a  solid  stress  fFhich  cBnses  a  stress 
OD  every  plane  traversing  tbe  point.  Id 
the  foregoing  discussion  of  plane  stress 
no  mention  was  made  of  a  stress  on  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  to  which  the  pljine 
stress  was  assumed  to  be  parallel.  It  is, 
evidently,  possible  to  combine  a  simple 
stress  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 

Eaper  with  any  of  the  states  of  atress 
eretofore  treated  without  changing  the 
stress  on  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
paper. 

llence  in  treating  plane  stress  we  have 
already  treated  those  cases  of  solid  stress 
which  are  produced  by  a  plane  stress 
combioed  with  any  stress  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  acting  on  planes  also  per- 
pendioular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

We  DOW  wish  to  treat  solid  stress  in  a 
somewhat  more  general  manner,  but  as 
moat  practical  cases  are  included  in  plane 
stress,  and  the  difScnlties  in  the  treat- 
ment of  solid  stress  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  plane  stress,  we  shall  make 
a  mnch  less  extensive  investigation  of  its 
properties. 

Conjugate  Stkbsses. — Let  xx,  yy,  tz 
be  any  three  lines  through  o/  now,  if 
any  state  of  stress  whatever  exists  at  o, 
and  XX  be  the  direction  of  the  stress  on 
the  plane  yoz,  and  yy  that  on  20X,  then 
is  a  the  direction  of  the  stress  on  xoy : 
).«.,  each  of  these  three  stressefa  lies  in 
the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  action  of 
the  other  two. 

Reasoning  like  that  employed  in  con- 
nection with  Fig.  1,  shows  that  no  other 
direction  than  Uiat  stated  conld  cause 
internal  eqaitibrium ;  but  a  state  of  stress 
is  a  stat«  of  equilibrium,  hence  follows 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

TAMGBimAL     COHPONBNTS. — Let      XX, 

yy,  tt  be  rectangular  axes  through  o; 
then,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  stress 
at  o,  tbe  tangential  components  along  xz 
and  yy  ore  equal,  as  also  are  those  along 
yy  and  iz,  as  well  as  those  along  zz  and 

Tbe  tmth  of  this  statement  ilows  at 
once  from  the  proof  given  in  coDneetion 
with  Fig.  3. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  th«  total 


shear  on  any  plane  xoy,  for  example,  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two  tangential  com- 
ponents which  are  along  xx  and  yy  re- 
spectively. 

Statb  of  Stress. — Any  state  of  solid 
stress  at  o  is  completely  defined,  so  that 
the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  stress 
on  any  plane  traversing  o  can  be  com- 
pletely determined,  when  the  stresses  on 
any  three  planes  traversing  o  are  given 
in  magnitude  and  direction. ' 

This  truth  appears  by  reasoning  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  with  Fig.  4,  for  the 
three  given  planes  with  the  fourth  en- 
close a  tetrahedron,  and  the  total  dis- 
tribnted  force  acting  against  the  fonrtb 
plane  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  acting  on  the  first'  three. 

PutNCiPAD  Stresses. — In  any  state  of 
solid  stress  there  is  one  set  of  three  con* 
jugate  stresses  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  i.e.  there  are  three  planes  at  right 
angles  on  which  the  stresses  are  normal 
only. 

Since  the  direction  of  the  stress  on  any 
plane  traversing  a  given  point  o  can 
only  change  gradu^ly,  as  the  plane 
through  o  changes  in  direction,  it  is 
evident  from  the  directions  of  the 
stresses  on  conjugate  planes  that  there 
must  he  at  least  one  plane  through  o  on 
which  the  stress  is  normal  to  the  plane. 
Take  that  plane  as  the  plane  of  the 
paper;  then,  as  proved  in  plane  stressec; 
there  are  two  more  principal  stresses 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  for  the 
stress  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper 
has  no  component  on  any  plane  also 
perpendicular  to  the  paper. 

Fluid  Stbess. — Let  the  stresses  on 
three  rectangular  planes  through  o  be 
normal  stresses  of  equal  intensity  and 
like  sign;  then  tbe  stress  on  any  plane 
tbrongh  o  is  also  normal  of  the  same  in- 
tensity and  same  sign. 

This  is  seen  to  be  true  when  we  com' 
bine  with  the  stresses  already  acting  in 
Fig.  5,  another  stress  of  the  same  inten- 
sity normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Right  Siiearimg  Stress.— Let  the 
stresses  on  three  rectangular  plsnes 
through  0  be  normal  stresses  of  equal 
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intensity,  but  one  of  them,  say  the  one 
along  ax,  of  sign  nnlike  that  of  the  other 
two;  then  the  stress  on  any  plane  throagh 
o,  whose  normal  is  x'x',  is  of  the  same 
intensity  and  lies  in  the  plane  xox'  in 
Buoh  a  direction  rr  that  an  and  the  plane 
yx  bisect  the  angles  in  the  plane  xox'  be- 
tween rr  and  its  plane  of  action,  and 
rox'  respectively. 

The  streiB  parallel  to  ^2  is  a  plane 
flnid  stresR,  and  cnnses  therefore  a  normal 
stress  on  the  plane  xox'.  Hence  the  re- 
saltant  stress  is  in  the  direction  stated, 
as  was  proved  in  Fig.  6. 

CoiiPOSKNT  States  of  Strees. — Any 
stateof  Bolid  stress,  defined  by  its  prin- 
cipal Btresses  aitc  along  the  rectanglar 
axes  of  xyz  reapectively,  is  equivalent  to 
the  combination  of  three  fluid  stresses, 
as  follows: 

i{a+b)  aloagxand^,— i{a+()  along  z; 
iic+a)  along  e  and  x,^i(c  +  a)  along  y; 
J(*+c)  along  y  and  z,—i{b  +  c)  along  y; 

For  these  together  give  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing combination; 
i{a+b)  +  iic  +  a)-i(f>+c)=o,  along  a;; 
i(a+6)-i(c+a)+5(J+c}=J.  along  y; 
ila  +  b)  +  lic  +  a)+i{b  +  c)=c,  along  g. 
In  case  i=0  and  c=0  this  is  a  simple 
stress  along  x, 

CoHPOHBHT  Stresses. — Any  state  of 
solid  stress  defined  by  its  principal 
stresseB  can  also  be  separated  into  a  fluid 
stress  and  three  right  shearing  stresses, 
as  follows: 

i(a+b+c)  along  x,  y,  2/ 
i{a—b—c)  along  IE,  and 

— ifo  -b—c)  along  y  and  2; 
i{b—c—a)  along  y,  and 

—i(b—c—a)  along  z  and  x,- 
}{c—a~b)  along  z,  and 

—i(c—a—b)  along*  and  y; 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  BtresBeB 
along  xyz  are  a  b  c  respectively.  Tliis 
system  of  comjionent  Bireit»es  is  remarka 
ble  because  it  Ib  Mtrictly  analagouM  in  iis 
geometric  relationi-liips  to  the  trammel 
method  used  in  plain  stresR.  We  t<hall 
tfmply  state    this  relationship  without 


proof,  as  we  shall  not  use  its  properties 
in  our  oouBtructioD. 

If  the  distanoes  pa^=a,  pb^=b,  pc,^e 
be  l^id  off  along  a  straight  line  from  the 
point;),  and  then  this  straight  be  moved 
so  that  the  pointB  a,  b,  c,  move  respec- 
tively in  the  planes  yz,  zx,  xy ;  then/) 
will  describe  an  ellipsoid,  as  is  well 
known,  whose  principal  semiaxes  are 
along  xyz,  and  are  abc  respectively. 
Now  the  distances  /w,,  pb^,  pc^,  may  be 
laid  off  in  the  same  direction  from  p  or 
in  different  directions;  bo  that,  in  all, 
four  different  combinations  can  be  made, 
either  of  which  will  describe  the  same 
ellipsoid.  Bat  the  position  of  these 
four  generating  lines  throagh  any  as- 
sumed point  xj/^z^  of  the  ellipsoid  isnach 
that  their  equations  are 

^(*-*.)=±-(y-y,)=±J(a-2.) 

Now  if  the  fluid  stress  \{a-k-b  +  c)=or, 
be  laid  off  along  the  normal  to  any  plane, 
i.e.  parallel  to  tnat  generating  line  whidi 
in  the  above  equation  has  all  its  signs 
positive,  and  the  other  three  right  shear- 
ing stresses  r/„  r,r„  r,r,  be  laid  off 
successively  pamllel  to  the  other  generat- 
ing lines,  as  wan  done  in  plane  stresses, 
the  line  or,  will  be  the  resultant  stress  on 
the  plane. 

PROBLBUB  IN  SOLID   8TRKBS, 

Problem  37. — In  any  state  of  sti-eas 
defined  by  the  stresseB  on  three  rectangu- 
lar planes,  to  find  the  stress  on  any  given 
plane. 

Let  the  intensities  of  the  normal  com- 
ponents along  xyz  be  a„&nCn  respect- 
tvely,  and  the  intensitieB  of  the  pairs  of 
tangential  components  which  lie  in  the 
plHues  which  intersect  in  a;  y  e  and  are 
perpendicular  totliOBeaxes  be  £t|  bt  cf  n- 
spectively,  e.g.,  at  is  the  intensity  of  the 
langential  component  on  xoy  along  y,  or 
its  eijual  on  xuz  along  2. 

In  Fig.  14  let  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
given  plane  cut  the  axes  at  x^y^z/,  then 
the  total  forces  on  the  area  x^y^z^  along 
xyz  are  respectively: 

X^y,Z^.a^=y^OZ,.an  +  X,Oy,.bi    +  Z^OX^Xf 

x,y,x^.b^=y,oz,  .  ct  +  xfiy, .  Oi  +  z,(Mp,.A« 
'',il,',-'^i=y,^i  -  ^  +  ^.cy,  •  '^  +  ^,ox,.at 
in  which  a.bc  are  the  intendties  of  the 
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oomponents  of  the  stress  on  the  plane 
x^,z,  along  xyz  respectively.     Nov 

y,02, -^  j:,y, B,=oos  *n 

a,oj:,-^Ls,y,z,=C08yn 

.*.  a,=£rnCos;t7i+£(.coB£n  +  Cfeoay» 
&, =C|  COB  xn-\-at.  cob  zn  +  fi.  ooe  yn 
«^=btooa  xn+Cn-  cos  wi  +  ffli  cos  yn 
and  r*=o,*  +  6,' +  c,',  therefore  the  result- 
ant Btreaa  r  is  the  diagonal  of  the  right 


neoessary  to  lay  off  a^^n'^  atbtCt  along 
the  normal,  and  take  the  sums  of  suou 
projections  along  xyz  as  are  indicated  in 
the  above  values  of  a,d,c,. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  14,  let  a:,y,z,  be  the 
traoea  of  a  plane,  and  it  is  required  to 
construct  the  stress  upon  a  plane  parallel 
to  it  through  o. 

The  ground  line  between  the  plants  of 
atoy  and  moz  is  ox.  The  planes  0:02  and 
yot  on  being  revolved  about  ox  and  oy 
reapectivelv,  as  in  ordinary  descriptive 
geometry,  leave  oz  in  two  revolved  posi- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  three  projections  of  the  normal 
at  0  to  the  given  plane  are,  as  is  well 
known,  perpendicular  to  the  traces  of  the 
siven  plane,  and  they  are  so  represented. 
Let  oa,  be  the  projection  of  the  normal 


on  xoy,  and  ooy  that  on  xoz.  To  find 
the  trite  length  of  the  normal,  revolve  it 
about  one  projection,  say  about  oa^,  and 
if  02  On  =  0]  oiy  then  is  oa^  the  revolved 
position  of  the  normal. 

Upon  the  normal  let  oa^  =  On,  ob^  = 
bn,  ocn  =  c,,,  the  given  normal  oompo- 
nents of  the  stresses  upon  the  reotangu- 
lar  planes,  and  also  let  oai=a^  obt  ^ot, 
oct  =  ci,  the  given  tangential  oompo* 
nents  upon  the  same  planes. 

Let  a,b,c„  o,'b,'c,  be  the  respective 
projections  of  the  points  a^bnCn,  at  bt  Ct 
of  the  normal  upon  the  plane  xoy  by 
lines  parallel  to  02,  similarly  a,,  etc.,  are 
projections  by  parallels  to  oy,  and  Oi', 
etc.,  by  parallels  to  ox. 

We  have  taken  the  stresses  Cq  and  ci  of 
.different  sign  from  the  others,  and  so  , 
have  called  them  negative  and  the  others 
positive. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  first  of  the 
above  equations  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows: 

o,=oo,=oo,  +  6(  b,'—c,'e,' 

Similarly,  the  other  two  equations  be- 
come: 

i,==oi,=— oc,'+0(  a,'+o6, 

o,=oc,=aA,'— ffjCt  +  oa^' 

We  have  thus  found  the  coordinates 

of  the  extremity  r  of  the  stress  or  upon 

the  given  plane;   hence  its  projections 
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upoQ  the  planes  of  refererence  are  re- 
spectively OTa,  OTf,  OTt. 

pBOBLBU  28. — In  any  atate  of  stress 
defined  by  its  three  principal  stresses, 
to  find  the  stress  on  any  given  plane. 

This  problem  la  the  special  v»xb  of 
Problem  27,  in  which  thetan^ntial  com- 
ponents are  each  zero.  Taking  the  nor- 
mal components  given  in  Fig.  14  as 
principal  stresses  we  find  oa,=a„  cos  xn, 
ofi,=&nCOBy«,  oc,=c„coszn,  as  the  co- 
ordinates which  determine  the  stress  or' 
upon  the  given  plane,  and  the  projections 
of  or*  are  ot-i',  or^,  or,',  respectively. 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  sum  of  the  normal  components 
of  ibe  stresses  on  any  three  planes  is 
constant  and  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
principal  stresses.  This  is  a  general 
property  of  solid  stress  in  addition  to 
those  previously  stated. 

Problem  29.— Any  state  of  stress  be- 
ing defined  by  given  simple  stresses,  to 
find  the  stresses  on  three  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

In  Fig.  14  let  a  simple  stress  act  along 
the  normal  to  the  plane  x^y,z^,  and  cause 
a  stress  on  that  plane  whose  intensity  is 
a„  =  oon,  then  is  Oncoa  ien=oa  the  in- 
tensity of  the  stress  In  the  same  direction 
acting  on  the  plane  yoz.  The  normal 
component   of    this    latter   intensity  is 

ancos'i)n=oa,.  cos  3!n=oa,, 

and  it  is  obtained  by  making  oa,'=:oa„ 


ti,'<^i' II  a:,y„  and  «,'«,  ||  oy.  The  tan* 
gential  component  on  yoz  is  od"  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction,  and  tt  is  obtained 
thus:  make  a/d=^at'a,',  then  in  the 
right  angled  triangle  da^a',  da,  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  tangential  component; 
now  make  od'=da,.  This  tangential 
component  can  he  resolved  along  th« 
aies  of  y  and  2.  The  stress  on  the 
planes  zox  and  xoy  can  be  found  in  simi- 
lar manner,  since  the  tangential  compon- 
ents which  act  on  two  planes  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  each  other  and  in  a  direction 
perpend icnlai-  to  their  intersection  are, 
as  has  been  shown,  equal;  the  complete 
construction  will  itself  afford  a  test  of  its 
accuracy. 

Other  simple  stresses  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  resultant  stress 
on  either  of  the  three  planes,  due  to  these 
simple  stresses,  is  fonnd  by  combining 
together  the  components  which  act  on 
that  plane  due  to  each  of  the  simple 
stresses. 

It  is  useless  to  make  the  complete 
combination.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  normal  componenli 
acting  on  the  plane,  and  then  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  tangential  oompooenta 
along  two  directions  in  the  plane  which 
are  at  right  angles,  as  along  y  and  s  in 
yo2- 

The  treatment  of  conjugate  stresses  in 
general  appears  to  be  too  complicated  to 
be  practically  useful,  and  we  shall  not 
at  present  construct  the  problems  a  ' 
in  Its  treatment. 


A  FEW   NOTES    ON    METHODS  OP  BUILDING,  AND  MANTJ- 
PACTURE  OP  MATEKIALS,   IN  INDIA. 

Bt  am  assistant  BNOINEBR,  Q.P.W.,  PUNJAB. 
Fiom  "  Tlie  Biilder." 
Matsbials,  their  uses  and  manufac- 
ture, are  often  so  different  in  India  to 
those  of  Europe  that  it  may  possibly 
interest  some  of  our  readen  to  know  the 
various  kinds  and  values  of  timber;  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
lime  (generally  very  primitive),  and 
other  materials  in  use;  and  to  know  the 
many  difficulties  an  engineer  has  to  over- 
come, which  arise  purely  from  the 
scattered  work  he  has  to  do,  the  scanty 


population  (in  many  places)  and  meana 
of  transport,  and  other  obstacles  of  «d 
equally  minute  character. 

This  article  does  not  aim  at  going  very 
deeply  into  the  subject,  as  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  matter  more  closely 
cannot  do  better  than  by  consulting 
"  The  Roorkee  Treatise  on  Indian  Civil 
Engineering,"  a  book  full  of  practical 
suggestions  and  descriptions  of  the  uses 
and  manufacture  of  materials,  &o.,  in  the 
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Bengal  Preaidency,  besides  the  "  Theory 
of  Engineering,"  for  which  it  is  nsed  aa 
3  text-book  for  the  Rooi'kee  College 
students. 


Stone. — The  nsiial  material  la  brick  in 
tbe  plains,  and  stone  in  the  hills.  It  is 
only  where  stone  is  available  on  the  spot 
that  it  can  compete  with  brick,  as  the 
expense  of  carnage  aeross  unbridged 
torrent  beds,  and  over  unmetalled  roads, 
is  almost  always  a  bar  to  its  use  in  any 
but  ornamental  work.  The  red  sand- 
stones of  the  Salt  Range,  Delhi,  and 
Jaipur,  it  is  true,  are  carried  a  long  way, 
but  their  use  is  confined  to  ornament 
alone,  or  to  pavements  of  public  build- 
ings, and  then  only  sparingly.  The 
stone  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  sandstone,  and 
generally  good — in  many  places  very 
good,  and  hard,  but  in  others  it  is  very 
poor,  rotten,  and  worthless,  except  to  be 
pounded  up  and  mixed  with  lime. 
Granite  is  not  found  anywhere  in  the 
Punjab;  neitner  is  limestone  used,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  bouldera  for  irriga- 
tion dams,  &c.,  where  massive  work  is 
required.  In  this  form  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  at  Madhopur,  the  bead 
works  of  the  Biur  Doab  Canal,  where  a 
dam  across  the  Rair  has  been  construct- 
ed, to  drive  the  waters  of  that  river,  as 
they  debouch  from  the  hills,  int6  the 
mam  canal.  During  the  unprecedented 
floods  of  August  and  September,  1875, 
this  enormous  piece  of  work  was  under- 
mined, and  turned  in  many  places  com- 
pletely topay-turvey,  giving  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  force  of  the  waters,  which 
at  other  places  have  'spread  ruin  and 
desolation  over  the  low  grounds  of  the 
province. 

Bricks. — The  next  material  for  the 
walls  of  houses  of  the  better  class  is 
brick — "  puoca  "  brick,  aa  it  ia  called,  tbe 
word  "pucca"  meaning  thorough,  good, 
in  contradistinction  to  "kucha,"  which 
means  exactly  the  reverse,  and  is  applied 
to  sun-dried  or  nnbumt  bricks.  The 
third  or  intermediate  class  is  called 
"  peela,"  and  ia  applied  to  pariially- 
bnmt  bricks  on  account  of  their  color, 
"peela?  being  used  for  an  oohre  color, 
just  such  a  one  as  an  underbarnt  brick 
would  have.  All  three  kinds  are  used  in 
different  qualities  of  work,  and  in  a  dry 
olimate,  such  as  India,  it  is  wonderful 
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what  a  length  of  time  an  underbnntt 
brick  wall  will  last  when  properly  pro* 
tected  with  mud  and  straw  plaster. 
Bricks  are  of  all  sizes;  the  old  native 
brick  was  about  8  inches  X  4  inches, 
and  from  I  inch  to  1}  inches  thick. 
Theae  are  inaome  places  called  "  Akbare," 
possibly  they  were  most  common  during 
the  reign  of  Akbar  {a.d.  15S6-I605), 
under  whom  a  large  amount  of  work 
was  commenced  and  partly  completed. 
The  native  brick  in  common  use  now  is 
called  Lahore,  and  is  about  5  inches  X 
3  inches  X  1  inch.  It  makes  very  good 
strong  work,  but,  as  may  be  suppoaed, 
uses  a  good  deal  of  mortar. 

The  brioka  In  use  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Railways  are  th« 
English  stock,  9  inches  by  ii  inches-  X 
2j  inches  or  3  inches;  the  irrigation 
brick,  which  is  1 0  inches  X  5  inches  X 
2i  inches;  and  the  large  brick,  12  inches 
X  6  inches  X  2}  inches  to  thre«  inches. 

KUm. — The  old  native  kiln  or  "  Pa- 
jarvah "  is  a  very  cheap  though  slow 
style  of  kiln,  and  the  bricKs  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  flame  kilns — they  are  thor- 
oughly annealed.  The  kiln  is  V-shaped 
in  plan,  an  excavation  begun  in  tbe 
ground,  and  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  3 
feet,  is  continued  at  an  angle  of  about  1 
in  10,  until  it  merges  into  an  embank- 
ment formed  of  trie  earth  excavated. 
When  these  kilns  were  first  started  their 
dimensions  were  not  very  large  possibly, 
bat  in  many  kilns  whose  lives  vary  from 
20  to  150  years,  the  excavation  at  the 
toe  of  the  V  is  from  3  feet  to  10  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  material  used  ia  brushwood,  and 
horse  or  cattle  litter,  the  solid  refuse  of 
the  cities,  &o.  Tbe  method  of  loading  is 
as  follows  : — A  layer  of  light  brushwood 
is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and 
covered  with  "oopla,"  or  cow-dung 
cakea  dried  in  the  aun,  leveled  with  lit- 
ter, then  a  layer  of  bricks,  two  oourdes 
on  edge  of  9  inch  bricka,  or  three  of 
native  bricks,  and  these  are  covered  with 
liltcrdouble  the  thickness  of  brick  below 
and  damped  down  with  ashes.  This 
goes  on  until  the  loading  has  reached 
about  12  feet  from  toe  of  kiln,  where,  by 
the  way,  the  firing  begins.  The  courses 
of  brick  are  here  iucreased  to  three,  and 
then  foiir,  and  ;it  a  little  distance  two 
tiers  of  brick  aii'l  litiur  >ire  laid,  and  so 
on  until  tbe   kiln  is  luaded  well   away 
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from  toe;  it  is  then  fired.  The  kiln  is 
always  so  placed  as  to  face  the  prevail- 
ing wind,  and  when  lit,  liie  fire  is  driven 
forward  by  the  wind.  The  kiln  is  set 
alight  by  igniting  the  brushwood  at  the 
mouth,  and  by  damping  down  any  place 
where  the  fire  might  baret  ont  too  freeh 
with  ashes,  the  flame  is  kept  in  ohecl 
The  loading  proceeds,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bricks  near  the  mouth  are  cool,  unloading 
the  kiln  is  commenced,  and  in  this  way 
anloading  is  going  on  at  the  month, 
filing  in  the  center,  and  loading  towards 
the  end.  A  large  "Pajarvah,"  50  feet 
long,  will  contain  an  equivalent  to  SOO,- 
000  of  9  inoh  bricks,  and  will  take  seven 
or  eight  months  loading  and  unloading. 

The  "  Clamps"  present  additional 
facilities  for  unloading.  They  vary  in 
size,  from  the  one  whi^  contains  20,000 
bricks  (0  inch  size),  to  the  large  one 
which  contains  150,000.  The  fuel  is 
"  oopla "  (dry  cow-dung  cakes,  abont 
8  inches  diameter  and  conical,  S  inches 
or  i  inches  or  6  inches  in  height).  The 
loading  is  horizontal,  with  a  perceptible 
dip  towards  the  center.  The  proportions 
of  fuel  are ;  1st  layer,  2  of  fuel  to  j[ 
brick;  2d  or  3d  layer,  2  to  1 ;  and  above 
that  less  and  less,  until  near  the  top  it  is 
1^  to  1.  A  small  kiln  will  turn  out 
bricks  in  three  weeks  from  firing,  and  a 
large  one  in  six  weeks.  Bricks  burnt  in 
litter  kilns  do  not  burn  so  deep  a  red  as 
those  from  flame-kilns;  they  are  much 
harder  and  better  aDoealed,  but  they 
contain  more  ammonia  and  discolor  much 
sooner.  Clamps  are  very  useful  in  burn- 
ing ornamental  brick,  as  the  heating  and 
cooling  process  is  so  gradual  tbat  the 
fine  edges  or  mouldings  are  very  little 

J>7amekilns. — There  are  a  good  many 
varieties  of  flame-kilns;  one  or  two  suc- 
cessful patents  have  been,  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  obtained  for  their 
use.  The  best  kiln  of  the  old  kind  is 
called  the  "Lind"  kiln,  and  is  about  26 
feet  by  18  feet,  inside  measurement,  and 
12  feet  high  above  the  arches.  An  excava- 
tion in  the  ground,  1  feet  in  depth,  con- 
tains the  furnace,  the  same  size  as  the 
kiln,  but  divided  iuto  two  by  a  wall  in 
the  furnace.  There  are  parallel  walls  5 
inches  or  8  inches  apart,  carried  on 
aruhes,  on  which  the  bricks  to  be  burnt 
rest.  In  this  kind  of  kiln  large  and 
small  wood  can  be  burnt  together,  even 


large  logs  of  1  owt.  to  S  owt  When 
properly  loaded  and  fired,  the  loading 
occupies  two  days'  firing,  TO  to  80  hours, 
according  to  season  of  year.  The  bricks 
cool  in  25  days,  and  give  an  out-tnm  of 
88  to  94  per  cent.  Each  kiln  oontuns 
44,000  to  4?,00(>  9-inch  bricks. 

Other  varieties  of  the  same-sized  kiln 
are  used  ;  in  many  there  are  no  arches, 
the  bricks  themselves  forming  arches.  . 
That  called  the  "Allahabad"  kiln  is 
about  100  ft.  X  18  X  12.  Its  method  is 
rather  complicated,  and  wood,  coal,  and 
charcoal  are  all  used  during  the  process. 
It  burns  a  large  quantity  of  brioKs  at  a 
time,  between  2  and  2^  lakhs,  and  its 
out-turn  is  said  to  be  very  good.  Coal 
is  not  much  used  in  Upper  India,  and 
nowhere  above  Allahabad,  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  carriage. 

The  kiln  which  ie  beet  adapted  for 
large  works  is  the  one  known  as 
"  Bntt's  Annular  Kiln; "  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ilar one  in  theory  to  Hoffman's,  but  is 
much  simpler,  and  not  nearly  so  costly 
to  erect.  It  requires  considerable  expe- 
rience before  its  full  capabilities  can  be 
developed.  The  coolies  in  charge  must 
be  all  trained  men — otherwise  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. The  principle  of  the  kHn  is  simply 
one  which  may  be  called  "endlesa. 
There  are  two  walls,  circular  on  plan,  12 
ft.  apart,  and  having  11  flights  of  steps, 
which  serve  as  buttresses,  whilst  giving 
access  to  the  top.  The  bricks  are  loosely 
packed  in  concentric  walls,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
apart,  and  at  every  four  feet  arches  are 
constructed,  exactly  opposite  the  fire- 
holes  in  the  external  walls.  The  radius 
of  the  inner  wall  is  75  ft.,  and  each  sec- 
tion—!, e.,  the  piece  between  a  flight  of 
steps— contains  8  holes.  The  method  of 
loading  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily  under- 
stood without  a  diagram.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  four  holes  are  fired  with  wood 
(not  over  6  in.  diameter)  at  the  same 
lime,  and  the  smoke  is  drawn  out  of 
openings  left  in  the  loading,  abont  30  ft. 
ahead  of  the  last  hole,  air  being  drawn 
through  the  already  fired  part  of  the 
kiln.  £y  this  means  the  green  bricks 
are  gradually  dried,  heated,  and  brought 
to  a  white  heat,  and  as  gradually  cooled 
after  they  have  been  burnt,  as  there  is 
no  esoape  of  heat  upward,  the  top  layer 
being  covered  with  one  ft.  of  ashes.  A 
lakh  (100,000)  of  bricks  can  thus  be 
burnt  with  ISO  ohms  or  5.36  tons  of  fnel. 
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A  kiln  is  divided  into  12  diviaions  ;  each 
division,  being  about  GO  ft.  in  length, 
contains  33,000  9-in.  bricks.  It  follow! 
that  b;  the  time  the  kiln  has  been  once 
fired  ronnd  276,000  bricks  will  have  been 
bnmt ;  about  II  to  IS  sections  can  be 
fired  per  mensem.  Only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  kiln  is  loaded  at  one  time — 
say,  about  200,000  of  bricks  ;  anloading 
goes  on  at  one  section,  loading  a  eection 
or  two  behind,  and  firing  from  half  to  a 
section  behind  that,  so  that  even  though 
the  loading  be  interfered  with  by  unsea- 
sonable weather,  the  out-tarn  can  be , 
depended  upon  for  some  weeks.  The 
kiln  described  is  circular  on  plan,  but  it 
could,  of  course,  be  built  elliptioally 
equally  well  to  suit  shape  on  size  of 
ground.  There  is  also  a  rectangular  kiln 
on  the  same  principle,  bat  it  is  not  one 
much  used.  Size  of  ground  is  not  usually 
an  object  of  importanoe  as  brickfields  are, 
as  a  rule,  some  distance  away  from  can- 
tonments OFBtatioDB,  on  sanitary  grounds. 
Underbnrnt  bricks  are  much  used  in  na- 
tive buildings  and  in  partition  walls  of 
2d  class  buildings,  as  they  stand  very 
well  when  not  ezposed  to  the  atmosphere 
or  damp.  Sun-dried  brioka  are  used  in 
very  large  quantities,  both  in  native 
buildings  and  in  those  built  by  Govern- 
ment for  jails,  t&o.,  in  dry  olimates. 
When  properly  plastered  (mud,  chopped 
Straw,  and  cowdung)  and  kept  in  repdr, 
the  heavy  rains  have  very  little  eSeot  on 
them,  but  now  and  then  a  shower  of  rain 
of  long  continnanoe  will  bring  the 
honsea  down  as  If  they  were  made  of 
sugar.  It  is  said  8  hours'  rain  would 
not  leave  such  a  place  as  Mooltan. 
Daring  the  season  of  1875  the  whole  of 
the  new  ji^l  in  Amritsur  and  part  of  that 
in  Lahore  were  completely  mined.  Uoth 
were  bnilt  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  both 
together  represent  a  loss  of  some  £  12,000 
to  Government.  In  the  author's  opinion 
sun-dried  work  for  Government  build- 
ings is  quite  a  mistake,  and,  though 
cheap,  is  very  nasty.  It  cannot  be  re- 
paired as  often  as  it  should  be,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  costs  a  great  deal. 

Concrete  is  the  material  for  India. 
What  this  country  wants  is  a  good  quick- 
setting  cement  like  the  Portland,  and 
that  it  has  not  as  yet  got.  Brioks  being 
obtained,  the  next  requisite  is 

Ztme. — Stone  lime  is  obtainable  near 
the  hills,  and  the  average  distance  from 


the  places  where  it  is  made  and  its  desti- 
nation is,  in  the  Punjab,  30  to  GO  miles. 
It  is  in  many  places  obtainable  only  in  a 
slaked  condition.  Its  cost  uoslaked 
varies  from  £l  to  £4  per  ton.  It  is  gen- 
erally of  a  white  color,  and  fat.  In  ^t, 
the  inferior  and  more  hydraulic  qualities 
are  not  much  used,  as  they  could  bear 
less  admixture  of  soorkee,  the  cheaper 
material.  The  limestone  is  found  in  the 
bed  of  hill  torrents,  and  is  washed  down 
from  the  monntains  above     It  is  never 

fraiued,  and  the  boulders  are  always 
umt  rough  just  as  they  are  fonnd.  The 
kilns  are  V-ehaped,  and  are  loaded  with 
the  fuel  underneath,  and  are  then  left  to 
bum  themselves  out.  The  fuel  Is  the 
light  bruah-wood  of  the  hills  burnt  quite 
green.  The  result  is  that  only  about 
half  is  burnt  properly,  and  each  large 
lump  has  a  core  of  imperfectly  calcined 
stone  in  its  interior,  which  is  pure  waste, 
as  the  lime  is  always  purchased  by 
weightr  Fat  lime  is  generally  used  with 
soorkee,  which  is  brick  refuse  pounded 
fine,  screened,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
lime  in  the  proportion  of  1  lime  to  2 
soorkee.  The  Utter  is  a  puzzolana,  and 
should  be  made  from  thoroughly  burnt 
bricks.  Sand  is  not  often  used  as  it  can- 
not be  obtained  coarse  enough,  and  Is, 
besides,  full  of  mica.  It  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  soorkee  to 
prevent  cracking  in  plaster,  t&o. 

Kunkur  Is  another  lime-producing  sub- 
stance. Kunkur  is,  it  is  believed,  found 
only  in  India,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  filtering  action  of 
water  through  coarse  soil.  The  water, 
of  course,  contains  pdrticles  of  lime. 
These  are  deposited  sometimes  on  the 
surface  and  sometimes  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  always  found  in 
larger  quantities  near  the  bills,  and  at 
the  sides  of  old  water  channels  than  any- 
where else,  and  at  Pathankote.  Abont 
6  miles  from  that  town  there  are  several 
places  where  kunkur  is  found  on  the 
surface,  with  evident  marks  of  its  having 
been  formed  around  vegetable  substances 
— for  instance,  a  kind  of  stalagmite, 
formed  around  a  stalk  of  grass  or  reed 
— and  one  spenlmen  was  shown  to  the 
author  which  distinctly  showed  that  it 
had  been  at  one  time  tne  outer  case  of  a 
gnarled  bastf  of  a  tree,  the  impression  of 
the  bark  being  distinctly  traceable.  The 
usual  kind  fonnd  is  about  the  rise  of  po- 
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tatoes,  io  lumps,  in  which  earth  is  more 
or  less  mixed,  but  it  is  also  found  having 
the  appearance  of  stone,  in  layers  from 
2  to  4  feet  thick,  and  about  3  to  5  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  About 
Aligurh  it  is  u^^cd  as  a  building  material, 
and  it  hae  one  jieculiarlty  that  it  hardens 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  an 
analysis  of  kunkurs,  near  Goordaspur,  it 
appears  that  the  average  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  specimens  was 
50  or  51  per  cent.,  and  those  about  Seal- 
kote,  62  to  53.  This  shows  that  kunkur 
is  a  natural  cement,  and,  though  it  is  not 
a  quick-settiug  one,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact  that  it  is  considered  and  treated  as 
a  lime  by  roost  engineers.  Some  of  the 
kunkurs  require  an  addition  of  fat  lime, 
and  some  of  soorkee;  but  unless  the  lime 
is  burnt  under  strict  supervision  it  is  very 
frequently  adulterated,  and  it  is  now  al- 
most universally  burnt  with  charcoal  in- 
stead of  with  cow-dung,  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  usual  way  has  been  to  load  it  into 
clatups  with  oopla  for  fuel,  but  when 
charcoal  was  used  V-sfaaped  (in  section) 
kilns  were  introduced,  in  which  the  kun- 
kur was  either  mixed  with  the  charcoal 
in  proper  proportions  or  else  in  alternate 
layers  of  kunkur  and  charcoal,  the  light- 
ing being  done  by  igniting  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  then  pushing  them  into 
vents  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
previously  fitted  with  either  charcoal  or 
oopla.  The  out-turn  was  fairly  good, 
but  kilns  of  large  size  could  not  be  em- 
ployed owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  out-turn;  sometimes  a  high  wind  or 
fall  of  rain  would  either  burn  a  kiln  to ' 
clinker  or  make>it  under-burnt.  A  plan  : 
has  been  recently  adopted  which  was  en- 
tirely Buccesaful — viz.,  the  clamp  system, 
hut  with  charcoal  fnel.  Very  good  re- 
sults were  obtained,  and  the  kiln  could 
be  fired  when  required,  or  if  fired  could 
be  protected  with  mud  plaster,  until  it 
was  necessary  to  open  it.  When  burnt 
the  nodules  are  pounded  fine,  and  should 
be  UBcd  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  that  only  just 
previous  to  use.  The  common  practice, 
however,  is  to  mix  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  to  leave  it,  sometimes  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  this 
simply  ruins  it,  as  he  considers  it  a 
cement,  and  not  a  lime.  Pure  cement 
simply  laid  in  a  mould  and  not  rammed 
will,  in  most  oases,  harden  under  water 


if  left  to  harden  in  the  air  for  48  to  72 
hours  previously.  In  concrete  it  makes 
excellent  work,  and  it  has  a  very  nice 
appearance  owing  to  its  reddish  grey 
color, 

floors. — There  are,  in  Indian  houses, 
no  second  floors — at, least,  in  the  upper 
province* — and  very  few  barracks  have 
them,  so  that  the  floors  are,  of  course, 
placed  directly  over  the  earthen  filling  in 
of  plinth.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  of  bri'iks  or  square 
tiles  3  inches  thick,  laid  over  either  a 
concrete  bed  4;  inches  thick  or  over  a 
course  of  bricks  and  bats.  In  private 
houses  they  are  seldom  anything  but 
coarse  mortar,  hardly  to  be  called  con- 
crete. In  double-storied  barracks  the 
upper  floors  are  l^  inch  planks  nailed  to 
joists  carried  ou  beams  or  ttiisses. 

Hoof  Coverings. — The  roofs  may  be 
said  to  he  divided  into  two  divisions — 
flat  and. sloping.  Flat  roofs  are  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  trussed  roofs  are 
only  adopted  in  large  pablifa  buildings 
and  barracks  for  European  troops.  Flat- 
roof  coverings  are  usually  of  the  follow- 
ing materialB  in  the  North-west  prov- 
inces : — Ist,  a  course  of  12  inches  X  12 
inches,  or  12  inches  x  6  inch  flat  tiles,  IJ 
inches  to  2  inches  thick,  and  over  this 
4  inohes  of  well-beaten  "  terrace,"  which 
is  concrete  or  coarse  mortar  floated  on 
the  upper  surface  with  pure  white  lime 
mixed  with  "goor,"  or  coarse  sugar. 
This  is  very  liable  to  crack  owing  to  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  sun  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  cooling  action  of  a 
sudden  storm  of  rain.  These  hair  cracks 
are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
leakage,  and  require  to  be  constantly 
filled  up  with  rosin  and  lime  or  Portland 
cement.  In  the  Punjab  the  flat-roof 
coverings  are  of  12  inches  X  8  inches  X 
1^  inch  to  2  inch  flat  tiles  covered  with 
\  inch  to  \^  inches  plaster,  well  beaten, 
and  4  inches  of  earth  well  beaten,  covered 
with  2  inches  of  mud  plaster,  or  a  com- 
position of  mud,  chopped  straw  called 
bhoola,  and  cow-dung.  These  roofs  are 
very  cool,  but  require  to  have  the  weeds 
pulled  up  before  the  annual  rains,  and 
then  replastered.  If  this  is  properly 
done  the  roofs  never  leak.  A  dieaper 
kind  is  made  by  laying  thin  boards  over 
the  joisls  and  then  loose  brioks  and  mud 
as  above.  Stables  and  out-houaes,  ^ao 
the  ordinary  bazaar-house  roofs,  are  of 
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reed  mats  called  "sirki,"  covered  with  a 
coarger  reed  called  "  eirknnda,"  with  the 
mad  above  that.  When  beaten,  plaster- 
ed, and  kept  in  proper  repair,  they  do 
not  leak  much,  but  the  white  ants  are, 
of  course,  very  troublesome,  and  the 
reeds  have  to  be  renewed  every  7  or  8 

Tiled  roofs  are  made  of  flat  and  half 
round  tiles,  and  over  the  joists  there  are 
12  inches  X  6  inches  flat  tiles,  covered 
with  1  inch  plaster.  Over  this  the  tiles 
called  "  Goodwyo  "  tiles  are  laid.  These 
are  those  just  spoken  of,  and  200  are  re- 
quired to  cover  an  area  of  100  square 
feet.  The  flat  tiles  are  about  14  inches 
X  12  inches  and  1  inch  thick,  having  the 
sides  turned  up  1  inch.  They  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  little  fresh  mortar,  and 
the  half  round  tiles  are  then  laid  in 
mortar  over  the  abutting  joints. 

The  "Jnbbnlpur"  or  "Allahabad" 
tiles  are  similar  in  idea.    The  former  are 


Jhcrely  smaller  tiles,  one  set  being  laid 
over  the  other,  forming  a  double  roof, 
very  cool  it  is  said,  and  the  latter  are  the 
same  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
half  round,  which  are  demi-hexagons,  to 
enable  1  inches  course  of  flats  to  be  laid 
evenly  and  to  avoid  slipping.  Italian 
tiles  are  very  little  used,  as  also  slates : 
— 1st,  on  account  of  their  cost;  2d,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  they  being  no  pro- 
tection whatever;  and,  3d,  on  account  of 
their  being  no  protection  from  tropical 
rain.  Slates  and  shingles  are  used  in  the 
bricks  in  double  layers,  where  they  serve 
their  purpose  very  well. 

Thatching  is  not  now  much  resorted 
to,  owing  to  the  mutineers  in  1857  having 
set  them  alight  as  a  flrst  measure  to- 
wards creating  a  disturbance.  They 
make  the  coolest  of  any  roof  coverings. 
Slabs  of  stone  are  used  in  the  central 
provinces  atSaugor,  but  hardly  anywhere 
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I"  for  V*M  :io>TiiiH]>'a  Kadicine. 


from  "Beine  IndDBtiieUo" 


It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  food 
required  by  a  horse  depends  upon  two 
conditions  :  his  weight,  and  the  work  he 
performs.  Upon  his  weight  first,  be- 
cause in  order  to  keep  him  in  good  con- 
ditioD,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
losses  arising  from  respiration,  perspira- 
tion, and  hts  internal  functions;  upon 
the  work  that  he  performs,  because  all 
work  produces  heat  and  this  occasions 
loss  of  weight. 

In  considering  the  conditions  of  the 
life  of  the  animal,  we  may  count  three 
different  states:  1st.  That  in  which  he 
does  nothing:  2d.  That  in  which  he 
moves  about  but  performs  no  work:  and 
3d.  That  in  which  he  does  some  kind  of 
work. 

The  food  necessary  for  his  mainteo- 
aoco  under  these  conditions  separately 
we  will  designate  in  order:  The  Ration 
of  sustenance:  The  Ration  of  Transpoit- 
atioo:  The  Ration  of  Work. 

The  Ration  of  Sustenance  is  the  food : 


necessary  to  keep  him  in  good  condition, 
supposing  that  he  remains  in  the  stable. 

The  Ration  of  Transportation  is  the 
amount  of  food  in  excess  of  the  preced- 
ing ration  necessary  to  keep  up  his  con- 
dition if  he  moves  about  without  haul- 
ing or  carrying  any  load. 

The  Kation  of  Work  is  the  amount  of 
food  in  excess  of  the  two  preoeding 
amounts,  required  to  enable  the  anim^ 
to  perform  some  useful  work. 

We  will  proceed  to  show  how  we  can 
arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  these  several  rations,  and  then  will 
establish  a  general  formula. 

A  food  unit  is  a  necessary  basis  of  such 
calculations,  and  the  science  of  physiol* 
ogy  must  supply  our  want.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  among  the  mixture  of 
nutritive  elements  of  the  food  what  ones, 
by  their  combination  with  oxygen  in  the 
blood,  disengage  the  heat  which  is  the 
source  of  the  vital  force  neoessary  for 
the  muscular  contractions. 
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From  inveBtigations  upon  this  subject 
made  in  Germany,  England,  and  France^ 
the  oonclnsioD  has  been  reached  that  the 
nitrogenoDS  or  protein  compoandB  are 
chiefly  instmrnental  in  producing  the 
effect  in  question.  The  Icilogram  of  pro- 
tein bos,  therefore,  been  taken  as  the 
alimentary  an  it. 

M.  Sanson,  Professor  of  Zootecbnic,  at 
Grienon,  adopting  this  unit  has  arrived 
at  the  following  equation: 


If  now  we  represent  by  p'  the  protein 
oonsnmed  in  performing  useful  work; 
by  N  the  weight  of  the  carriage;  D  the 
coefficient  of  traction  or  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  draw  100  kilograms  of  weight 
along  the  {uroposed  road;  the  formula 
for  work  becomes 

T=N  ,01  DE 
and  Sanson's  formula  becomes 
,    N  .01  DE 


P= 


C 


In  which  P  is  the  protein  neoessary  in 
a  ration,  T  is  the  work  performed,  and  C 
is  the  kilogrammeters  of  work  produced 
by  a  kilogram  of  protein. 

The  well  known  formula  of  mechani- 
cal work  is 

T=F.E 
in  which  F  represents  the  force  exerted 
and  £  the  path  deecribed.  We  know 
also  that  the  force  eierted  m  hauling  a 
load  is  equal  to  the  load  moved,  multi- 
plied  by  the  coefficient  of  traction. 

If  now  we  designate  by  M.  the  weight 
of  the  horse,  and  by  A  tbe  quantity  of 
protein  necessary  to  sustain  100  kilo- 
^ams  of  his  weight  when  at  rest;  then 
if  ja  be  the  ratio  of  snstenance  we  shall 
have 

/)=MX0.01A 

To  determine  the  work  produced  by 
the  horse  in  transporting  his  own  weight 
to  any  given  distance,  we  employ  the 
formula  T=FE.  In  this  case  F  is  the 
weight  of  the  animal  M,  increased  by  m 
the  weight  of  his  hamess,  and  multiplied 
by  ,OlB.  B  being  the  ooefQcient  of 
transportation,  or  the  effort  necessary  to 
keep  m  motion  100  kilograms  of  weight. 
We  have  then 


F=(M-t-m}.OlB 
or 

T=(M-Fm).OlBE. 

If  we  represent  by  p'  the  protein  of 

the  ration  of    transportation   we  shall 

have    in    the    formula    of   M.    Sanson 

,_(M-Hm).QlBE 
p_  C 

in  which  m,  is  the  weight  of  the  harness 
or  of  saddle  and  rider  if  the  horse  carry 
such. 


Uniting  in  a  single  formula  the  three 
different  formulas  above  we  have 

P=p -(-;>' -I-/'" 
whence  by  substituting  the  values  de- 
termined we  get 

P=M  .01  A  +  (M±?P  BE^S^MDE 

which  the  three  different  rations  are 
represented  in  sucoessiun. 
This  reduces  to  tbe  form 

Such  is  the  general  formula  for  determ- 
ining the  quantity  of  protein  for  a  horse 
when  at  work. 

If  the  animal  works  only  on  alternate 
days,  then  he  requires  his  sustenance 
ration  and  so  much  of  the  ration  of 
transportation  as  will  supply  his  neces- 
sary movements  about  the  stable  or  pas- 
tare.  If  the  sum  of  such  movements  be 
represented  by  E'  then  the  ration  for  a 
day  of  rest  would  be 

p=.oi  (ma+^^') 

The  general  formula  then  for  the  pro- 
tein required  for  two  days,  one  of  work 
and  one  of  rest,  is 

P=.0l(&MA-)- 


E[(M-|-m)B-t-ND]-HMBE'\ 

c  ; 


which  may  be  written 
F=.0l(2MA-l- 


M(E-^E')B-^-E(^nB-^NDh 
0  ) 
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In  this  formnia 
P=tlie  protein  neoeaaaiy  for  two  days. 
U=the  weight  of  the  horse. 
m=t)ie  weight  of  hia  harness. 
N^the  weight  of  the  citrri&ge, 
A=the  ooeffioient  of  snstenanoe. 
6=the  coefficient  of  transportation. 
D=the  coefficient  of  traotioa. 
C=the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  kilo- 
gram of  protein. 

In  order  that  this  formnia  shall  be  of 
use  the  valnes  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C 
and  D  mnat  be  determined.  This  is  an 
object  of  importance  in  onr  indnatry. 

It  ia  necesaary  to  remark  here  that  the 
above  formula  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
nitrogenous  materials  in  the  food  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  force. 

This  theory  is  dispnted  by  M.  Voit, 
\rho  claims  that  the  consumption  of 
nitrogen  is  no  greater  in  working  than 
resting,  while  the  combaslion  of  carbon 
and  of  hydrogen  ia  greatly  angment-id. 

Prof,  Herv6  Mangon  proposes  to 
establish  a  formnia  based  on  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

"An  animal  is  a  machine  for  combus- 
tion. His  food  is  the  fuel  and  his  void- 
inga  are  the  ashes.  Analysis  of  the  fuel, 
and  the  ashes  determines  what  and  how 
much  has  been  bnmed." 

"The  burnt  portion  contains  a  determ- 
inate amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which  in  burning  have  produced  a  defi- 
nite number  of  heat  units." 

"  The  number  of  heat  units  multiplied 
by  the  mechanical  eqaivalent  of  heat 
mil  give  the  theoretioal  number  of  units 
of  work  in  kilogrammeters." 

"This,  multiplied  by  the  proper  ooeffi- 
oient, gives  the  result  in  units  of  work 
obtained. 

In  working  upon  this  basis  Prof.  Mag- 
non  remarks  that  the  difference  between 
the  winter  and  summer  rations  may  be 
taken  in  account. 

This  idea  of  establishing  a  formula  is 
based  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
and  the  above  propositions  indicate  that 
observations  and  experiments  upon  the 
animals  themselves  are  of  the  first 
importance. 

This  is  not  merely  a  solution  of  a 
purely  scientific  problem  but  one  of 
great  practical  utility  to  an  important 
indnstry.     It  is  to  determine  how  we 


shall  hest  nourish  our  horses  so  that  they 
perform  their  work  at  the  least  expense. 

The  nltrogenona  elements  of  food  are 
the  most  ooatly  ones  and  we  shall  econo- 
mise if  we  can  obtain  the  requisite  force 
from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  only. 

But  it  may  he  arged  on  physiological 
groands  that  nitrogen  plays  an  important 
part  in  sustaining  the  animal,  and  our 
general  formula,  taking  account  of  sus- 
tenance, calls  for  a  certain  amount  of 
Erotein;  only  it  may  be  modified  per- 
aps  by  determining  how  much  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  useful  effect  T. 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  in  our 
formula  remain  yet  to  be  determined. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  for  the 
purposes  of  sustenance  30  grams  of  pro- 
tein are  required  for  each  100  kilograms 
of  weight, of  body.  Therefore  A  in  the 
formula  represents  0.03^. 

In  some  experiments  upon  carrying 
loads  M.  Sanson  concludes  that  for  the 
horae  a  constant  effort  of  10  kilograms 
is  necessary  for  each  100  kilograms  of 
weight  carried  at  a  trot.  B  in  the 
formula  would  therefore  equal  10. 

Morin'a  experiments  upon  traction  on 
roads  give— for  a  coefficient  upon  a  dry 
pavement,  6  per  100  drawn  at  a  trot 
and  3  per  100  at  a  walk.  Upon  the 
hypothesis  of  working  at  a  trot  the  co- 
effioient  I>  would  be  6.  from  experi- 
ments by  M.  Pleesis,  an  engineer  in  our 
employ,  made  upon  our  own  vehicles 
and  upon  the  several  routes,  it  would 
seem  that  this  coefficient  6  is  too  high 
by  nearly  one  half. 

Finally  the  ooefflcient  C  the  most 
important  of  all  has  been  a  matter  of 
research  by  M.  Sanson,  who  concludes 
that  one  kilogram  of  protein  ought  to 
produce  1600000  kilogrammeters  of 
work. 

Consequently  0=1600000 

We  believe  for  our  part  that  this  co- 
efficient which  has  been  calculated  from 
the  work  of  omnibus  horses  is  too  high. 
We  find  in  Prof.  Mangon's  work: 
(TraitS  dn  Glenie  Rural)  a  calculation 
which  assigns  to  2d8  grama  of  oats  a 
useful  effect  of  100000  kilogrammeters. 
It  was  obtained  by  observation  of  agri- 
cultural horses  working  at  a  walk. 

To  produce  1600000  kilogrammeters 
of  work  would  require  4^.128  of  oats 
containing  462   grams  of  protein;   less 
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than  half  the  amoant  determined  by  M. 
Sanson;  but  it  mnst  be  remembered  that 
this  latter  figure  ie  based  on  working  at 
a  walk. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the  same 
work,  that  ior  the  Cheoeitx  de  poste  of 
Fane  that  1  kilogram  of  oats  is  required 
for  100000  kilogram  meters  of  work. 
This  is  eqnal  to  1^.798  of  protein  for 
1600000  kilogramme tere,  which  is  much 
more  than  M.  Sanson's  estimate.  We 
see  from  these  different  estimates  bow 
important  it  is  that  we  sbonld  determine 
by  careful  experiment  the  conditions  of 
our  particular  service. 

Suppose  we  have  to  determine  the 
ration  of  a  horse  drawing  our  coup6  No. 
4  for  one  day  and  resting  the  next.  The 
mean  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  load 
(carrying  from  one  to  three  passengers) 
is  533  kilograms.  The  mean  weight  of 
the  horse  is  420&;  the  harness  weighs 
\AJe.  The  route  is  about  50  kilometers. 
The  horse  during  his  day  of  rest  does 
not  move  more  than  300  meters. 

The  ecjaation  for  rations,  making  the 
substitutions,  becomes 

P.01  =  (2420X.03  + 

50300x420X10-^(14X10+538X6)  5Q000\ 
1600000  / 

which  reduces  to 

P=^^  304. 

This  is  the  quantity  of  protein  necessary 
to  give  a  horse  in  two  days  when  he 
worics  one  of  them  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

If  oats  alone,  (containing  7.93  per  cent, 
of  protein)  are  given  to  the  horse  the 
gross  weight  of   the  ration  would   be 


2fak.423.  But  other  food  such  as  hay, 
corn,  bran,  etc.  etc.,  is  necessary. 

We  will  suppose  there  is  given  to  the 
horse  during  the  two  days 

5  kilos,  hay  containing  .50f>5  of  protein. 
5  kilos,  straw  containing. I S18  of  protein. 
0.4kilos.  bran  containing  .0553  of  protein. 

Total  0''.7426        " 

This  would  render  neoessary  for  the  pro- 
tein of  the  oatfl  only 

2*364— 0k7426-l'=.6214 


In  our  tables  of  rations  actually  given 
to  our  horses  (Nov.  1877)  we  estimate 
the  protein  at  l''.68g2  which  would 
correspond  to  a  weight  of  oatB=2l''.301. 

We  feel  assured  tnat  our  equation  has 
a  practical  value  but  that  for  general 
use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
values  of  the  different  ooeflicients  separ- 
ately for  the  different  kinds  of  work  . 
which  horses  are  required  to  perform. 

Some  further  ex^iments  are  neces- 
sary to  obtain  precise  values  of  the  co- 
efficients for  the  varying  cooditiotiB  of 
our  own  service. 

But  in  the  above  analysis,  we  have 
determined  the  question— upon  what 
basis  a  good  ration  should  be  established, 
and  what  elements  are  to  he  considered 
in  the  calculation. 

In  treating  fully  the  second  part  of 
this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  not  only  the  protein  but  the 
proportionate  quantities  of  the  other 
constituents  of  the  food.  This  would 
require  two  more  equations  to  determine 
exactly  the  conditions  of  a  good  ration. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 


Although  in  this  country  earthquakes 
are  happily  rare,  we  know  that  in  south- 
ern and  eastern  lands  they  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  that  the  architect 
has  to  take  the  stability  of  his  structures 
into  serious  consideration.  Indian  and 
Eastern  architecture  generally  has  been 
flonsiderably  modified  by  conditions  due 


From  "Tha  Bnildlof  Nem." 

to  this  cause,  and  we  know  that  th«  Ital- 
ian medievalist  introduced  so  largely  the 
tie  into  his  arched  openings  as  to  sacri- 
fice, in  great  measure,  the  motive  and 
beauty  of  the  pointed  style.    Japan  hag 


especially  suffered  from  visitations  of 
earthquakes,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  engineers  and  others  engaged  in  con- 
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Btruotion  should  pay  special  attention  to 
the  means  best  adapted  to  overeome  the 
Hhocka  to  which  buildings  are  exposed. 

We  have  before  ua  two  pamphlets  by 
Mr.  John  Perry  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Ayrton, 
Profesaora  of  EngineeriDg  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Tokio,  Japan.  Id  one  of  these* 
the  authors  investigate  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  au  earthquake  on  a  structure, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  time  of  vi- 
bration. Generally  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  shock  caused  by  an  earthquake 
produces  an  impact  upon  a  baildin^,  but 
recent  inquiries  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
wave  of  elastic  compression  in  any  direc- 
tion, vertically  or  horizontally,  through 
the  earth's  crust.  These  waves  of  undu- 
lation, if  we 'may  so  call  them,  are  no 
doubt  transmitted  to  the  surface  in  a 
modified  manner  owing  to  surface  irregu- 
larities, such  as  monntain  ranges  and 
geological  structure.  Rooky  strata,  of 
course,  transmit  them  rapidly.  But  we 
have  to  regard  an  earthquake  as  an  elas- 
tic compression  in  some  direction.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  a  building  is  af- 
fected by  an  undulation,  or  rather  par- 
ticipates In  the  vibration  of  a  point  of 
the  earth's  surface,  which  vibration  may 
be  mathematically  determined,  or  at  least 
approximately  so.  If  we  imagine  snob  a 
wave  of  Ttbratioa  to  pass  under  a  large 
building,  such  as  the  Law  Courts  for  ex- 
ample, It  is  obvious  some  portions  of  the 
structure  wonld  be  affected  in  a  greater 
degree  than  others.  The  lofty  square 
towers  would  vibrate  slowly,  cconpared 
with  the  tower  parts,  and  according  to 
the  relative  height  and  homogeneity  of 
the  masses  would  be  the  amount  of 
vibration  each  part  would  share.  For 
instance,  in  a  low  building  we  may  fairJv 
assume  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  shock 
and  of  the  structure  to  be  approximately 
equal,  if  the  parts  are  of  the  same 
density  ;  but  if  the  building  is  lofty  it 
will  vibrate  more  slowly.  A  slowly  vi- 
brating structure  is  necessarily  subjected 
to  stresses  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
more  severe  than  ttiose  of  a  quickly 
vibrating  one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
and  Messrs.  John  Perry  and  W.  E.  Ayr- 
ton  have  shown  that  the  stability  of 
structures  subjected  to  earthquakes  de- 


*  On  Sbnctnn*  In  an  Eutliqiikke  Coanlr;.  Bj  Jo 
Pcny  ud  W.  B.  AjrtoD,  ProCmon  In  tha  Imperl*]  C 
lega  <rf  EkiBbiectfnt,  Toklo,  Jqwn. 


penda  mainly  upon  the  quickness  of  their 
vibration,  or,  in  other  words,  on  their 
rigidity  of  structure  and  lowness.  A 
slowly  vibrating  structure — that  is  to 
say,  a  lofty  building — will  probably,  as 
onv  authors  say,  "  get  broken  in  ita  con- 
nections with  the  foundations,  if  these  be 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  ground ;  conse- 
quently (and  we  must  here  oppose  the 
practice  of  many  arohitecta  and  engin- 
eers) putting  a  heavy  top  to  a  lightbouae, 
the  cnimney  of  a  factory  or  other  hi^h 
building,  must  certainly  take  from  its 
stability."  As  they  observe,  "it  is  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture, with  regard  to  th6  other  parts,  which 
ia  the  fixed  quantity,  and  therefore  that 
the  more  massive  the  structure,  the  more 
momentum  enters  it  through  the  base." 
An  ordinary  Japanese  two-storied  house, 
with  its  heavy  roof,  it  is  supposed,  takes 
four  seconds  to  make  a  complete  vibra- 
tion, the  restoring  forces  which  bring  the 
structure  back  to  its  normal  position  be- 
ing due  to  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  house  is  not  rigidly 
connected  with  the  ground.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  English  architect  to  learn  that 
the  Japanese  houses  are  without  the 
fouudations  we  are  accustomed  to  nse ; 
the  vertical  posts  rest  on  detached  stones, 
and  there  are  no  diagonal  braces.  Thus 
the  building  can  be  displaced  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium  by  any  shock 
without  fracture  occurring.  There  is  a 
"  viscous  resistance,"  as  the  authors  term 
it,  to  the  motion,  caused  by  the  various 
joints,  and  such  resistance  diminishes  the 
motion  and  adds  to  the  safety  of  the 
building.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  this 
viscous  resistance  of  the  joints,  and  also 
to  the  absence  of  diagonal  pieces  to  lessen 
the  strains.  The  Japanese  temples  are 
considered  pretty  secure  against  shock, 
as  they  are  buildings  of  slow  vibration, 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  viscosity  in  their 
joints.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
rigidly  connected  foundation  is  independ- 
ent of  the  mass  of  building,  and  the 
shock  tends  to  displace  at  any  weak  point 
or  surface  of  contact  between  different 
portions.  All  non -homogeneous  build- 
ings have  some  parts  only  ~  capable  of 
slow  vibration  compared  to  others.  The 
authors  justly  say  that  there  is  a  best 
method  of  constracUng  buildings  in  an 
earthquake  country:  this  obviously  con- 
sists in  constructing  the  lower  parts  of  the 
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building  with  yielding  material,  ao  that 
the  shock  from  an  earthquake  may  be  re- 
dnoed  in  intenBity  and  the  vibration  of  the 
upper  part  diminished.  A  rocky  or  rigid 
fonndation,  on  the  other  hand,  tranemita 
the  vibration  or  momentum  uDdiminished 
to  the  upper  parts.  Again,  e  foundation  of 
yielding  timber  or  some  soft  elastic  sub- 
stance would  form  a  cushion  by  means  of 
which  the  time  of  transmission  of  the 
momentum  due  to  the  shook  may  be  in- 
creased. The  authors  point  out  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  houses  built  of  ordinary 
wall  thicknesses,  with  brick  and  common 
mortar,  as  tow  as  possible — at  most  not 
more  than  two  stories  high  ;  but  if  good 
cement  be  employed  instead  of  bad  mor- 
tar then  their  height  may  be  safely  two 
or  three  atories.  Another  point  is  the 
horizontal  vibration  of  the  ground.  This 
causes  a  kind  of  shearing  stress  in  the 
joints  which  mortar  cannot  transmit,  and 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  the 
joints  rigid  in  cement  so  that  the  walls 
may  resist  a  sliding  as  well  as  a  crashing 
stress.  No  doubt  we  have  here  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  oement  concretes 
for  building  walls  in  earthquake  coun- 
tries. At  any  rate  it  is  laid  down  that 
the  most  suitable  stmctures  for  these 
contingencies,  if  of  stone,  are  those  built 
of  large  stones  set  in  good  oement  with 
walls  of  considerable  thickness  at  the 
base,  diminished  gradually  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  and  height  of  the  building, 
and  we  have  a  strong  preanmptive  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  pyramidal  buildings. 
As  timber  has  greater  tensile  resistance 
to  shook,  and  as  the  mass  of  timber  in  a 
building  is  small,  a  building  of  this  mate- 
rial is  even  more  desirable  if  conetracted 
with  strong  joints,  while  wrought  iron 
and  Steel  have  still  stronger  claims  in 
these  respects.  Another  hint  is  given — 
namely,  that  timber  strnctures  should 
not  be  too  rigidly  fastened  to  the  earth. 
Without  going  into  the  calculations  of 
the  times  of  vibration  of  different  build- 
ings given  by  the  authors,  as  regards 
shape  and  height,  it  is  obvions  the  con- 
olnsions  drawn  by  them  are  convincing  ; 
and  that,  to  insure  stability  in  structures 
liable  to  shocks,  the  relative  vibrations  of 
the  parte  of  the  structure  of  any  given 
material  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Thus,  high  chimneys,  such  as  many 
engineers  have  erected  recently,  crowned 
with   heavy  oomioes,    are   unsafe   in   a 


country  like  Japan  :  for,  as  the  authors 
show,  the  period  of  natural  vibration  of 
a  chimney  ISO  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  square 
is  about  ii  seconds — a  period  much  too 
slow  to  be  safe  when  connected  with  the 
walls  of  a  building  of  leas  height  and 
consequently  of  less  vibration, 

We  here  turn  to  another  very  interest- 
ing paper  read  b-y  the  authors  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,*  in  which  the 
motion  caused  by  an  earthquake  is  in- 
vestigated. The  principle  our  authors 
set  out  with  is  that  it  is  possible  to  read 
an  earthquake  meBBiu;e  by  the  motion  of 
a  body  attached  to  the  earth  by  springs. 
Thus  "  the  centre  mass  of  a  body  fastened 
by  means  of  springs  inside  a  metal  box 
rigidly  attached  to  the  earth  has  in  cer- 
tam  cases  motions  with  respect  to  the 
box  itself  which  in  miniature  with  great 
exactitude  represent  the  motions  of  a 
point  of  the  box  during  the  earthquake." 
Here  we  have  a  self-evident  principle 
upon  which  an  apparatus  for  recording 
vibration  can  be  constructed.  Without 
diagrams  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  seismometer  of  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Ayrton.  But  we  may  describe 
it  briefly  as  a  strong  iron  case  ripdly 
fixed  to  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth, 
with  a  leaden  ball  of  400  tbs.,  supported 
by  five  strong  spiral  springs,  four  of 
which  are  horizontal  and  one  vertical,  all 
having  the  same  period,  so  that  if  there 
were  no  friction  the  hall  wonid  describe 
an  ellipse  when  freely  vibrating.  To  re- 
cord the  different  horizontal  movements 
there  are  three  arms  with  pencils  ;  these 
are  made  "to  press  by  means  of  spiral 
springs  on  a  band  of  paper  moved  hori- 
zontally by  clockwork.  By  these  and 
other  means  an  automatic  register  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  diagrammatically 
made,  and  tbese  diagrams  assume  irreg- 
ular spirals  on  the  paper.  Thus  the  por- 
tion, velocity,  direction,  and  acceleration 
of  the  ball  at  any  moment  is  recorded, 
and  therefore  the  motion  of  any  point 
upon  the  earth's  surface  is  also  registered. 
Professor  Palmieri  and  others  have  in- 
vented electro- magnetic  seismographs,  to 
record  earthquake  vibrations  and  in- 
tensities, but  the  exactitude  of  the  records 
made  has  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Mallet 
and  other  authorities  in  the  science  of 
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gei§ino[aetry.  We  may  simply  gdd  that 
the  authors  propose  to  pUoe  three  of 
iheir  instraments  on  the  plain  of  Tedo, 
with  clocks  in  telegrapbio  communioa- 
tioD,  by  which  means  tne  vibration  and 


determined.  We  only  hope  the  iDgenionB 
authors  will  be  assisted  in  their  experi- 
ments by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
that  facilities  to  perfect  their  instnuDenta 
will  be  afforded  them  in  the  interests  of 


motion  of  an  earthqnake-wave  oonM  be  science  and  hnmanity. 


THE  ACTION  OP  BRAKES, 


Thb  remarkable  and  unexpected  resnlts  | 
obtained  dnring  the  elaborate  experi- 
ments with  railway  brakes,  made  a  few  | 
weeks  ago  on  the  London  and  Brighton  ' 
line,  formed  the  sabjeot  of  the  paper 
read  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  held  in  Paris.  These  ex- 
periments form  the  first  of  a  series 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  (1)  the  actual  pres- 
sure required  to  produce  a  maximum  re- 
tardation of  the  revolving  wheels  at  dif- 
ferent velocities;  (2),  the  actual  pressure 
exerted  by  the  different  forms  of  contin- 
uous breaks  now  in  use;  (3)  the  time 
required  to  bring  the  break-blocks  into 
operation  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
train;  and  (4),  the  retarding  power  of 
the  existing  continnous  brakes,  tested 
on  trains  running  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  weight  and  speed.  From  the 
enumeration  of  these  heads  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  when  completed, 
we  shall  have  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literatare  of  the  brake 
question  which  has  hitherto  been  made; 
and  the  first  instalment,  contained  in 
Captain  Gallon's  paper,  is  sufflcient  evi- 
dence of  the  probable  value  of  the  series. 
The  experiments  described  were  under- 
taken to  ascertain  the  co-efficient  of 
friction  between  brake-blocks  and 
wheels  and  between  the  wheels  and  rails, 
both  when  the  wheels  are  revolving  and 
when  skidded.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  asoertain- 
ing  by  actual  test  the  exact  value  of  a 
co-ei&cient  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  brakes  depend;  and  the  engineer- 
ing world  is  much  indebted  to  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  taken 
up  the  question  and  facilitated  the  car- 


ihUcdumlc" 

rying  out  of  the  expenments.  The  ex- 
perimental van  and  the  recording  appa- 
ratus were  designed  and  constructed  oy 
Mr.  Westinghouse  and  Mr,  Stroudly  re- 
spectively; but  for  our  present  purpose  it 
is  nniieoessary  to  give  a  description  of  the 
means  taken  to  ol)tain  the  results.  The 
latter  are  unquestionably  as  correct  as 
ingenuity  and  care  could  make  them, 
and  if  they  are  remarkable,  they  serve 
to  show  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
always  happens.  The  experiments  un- 
der notice  were  made  at  the  end  of  May 
near  Brighton,  the  first  day  being  dry 
the  second  stormy,  and  the  third  fine, 
with  showers.  There  was  thus  a  suflS- 
oient  variety  of  weather  to  render  the  ex- 
periments of  more  value  than  they 
might  have  been  if  made  under  uniform 
conditions,  but  there  ih,f*  not  time  to 
collate  all  the  results  before  sending  in 
the  paper.  Captain  Galton,  therefore,  ex- 
hibited only  a  few  of  the  diagrams  taken, 
bnt  these  were  of  so  remarkable  a  ohar- 
aoter  as  to  excite  the  keenest  attention 
of  the  engineers  present.  In  experi- 
ment No.  le,  May  2Bth,  the  brake-van 
was  slipped  when  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  pressure  on 
the  brake-blocks  remuned  nearly  con- 
stant during  the  experiment,  and  being 
greater  than  that  required  by  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  between  the  brake- 
blocks  and  wheels  due  to  velocity,  the 
friction  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
the  wheels  to  skid  immediately.  The 
friction  at  once  decreased  rapidly,  but 
rose  again  as  the  speed  diminished,  at* 
taining  the  maximum  as  the  train  came 
to  rest,  which  it  did  after  many  jerks  in 
12^  seconds.  In  experiment  No.  16, 
May  28th,  the  van  was  again  slipped — 
the  speed  being  46  miles.  The  pressure 
of  the  air  was  less  than  in  the  previous 
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experiment,  and  it  was  graduaily  dimin- 
ished during  the  experiment;  coase- 
quently  the  preesure  on  the  blocks  was 
oorrespondiogly  reduced.  At  first  the 
friction  between  blocks  and  wheels  de- 
creased slightly,  but,  when  the  velocity 
diminished  the  friction  increased  rapidly 
and  the  van  came  to  rest  without  a  jerk 
in  12  seconds.  Thus  the  quicker  atop 
was  made  by  the  revolving  wheels  which 
originally  were  traveling  at  a  higher 
speed  than  in  the  case  of  the  skidded 
wheels.  This  effeot  was  exhibited  in  a 
decided  form  by  experiment  No.  3,  May 
28th,  in  which  the  speed  was  44^  miles. 
The  pressure  applied  to  the  blocks  was 
sufficient  to  skid  the  wheels  at  once,  and 
the  diagram  shows  tbat  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  between  the  blocks  and  the 
wheels  decreased  immediately  after  the 
skidding  and  did  not  rise  until  the  end 
of  the  experiment,  while  tractive  force 
on  the  draw  bar,  at  first  increased  by  the 
act  of  skidding,  largely  decreased  as 
soon  as  the  wheels  were  held  by  the 
blocks.  In  experiment  No.  3,  May  29th, 
the  engine  and  van  were  brought  to  rest 
from  a  speed  of  S9  miles  an  hour.  The 
air  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cyl- 
inder through  a  small  hole  after  the 
the  brakes  were  applied,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure decreased  during  the  whole  experi- 
ment. The  diagram  in  this  case  shows 
that  the  retarding  force  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blocks  was  at  first  diminished 
until  the  reduction  of  velocity  reached 
the  point  where  the  increase  in  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  was  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  diminished  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  blocks.  At  this 
point  the  retarding  eSect  was  increased, 
and  the  wheels  were  skidded.  The 
curve  immediately  rose  in  a  nearly  ver- 
tical line  showing  that  the  co-efficient  of 
friction  became  very  great  as  the  wheels 
came  to  rest — the  time  during  which  the 
wheel  was  partly  rotating,  partly  slip- 
ping being  almost  inappreciable.  Im- 
mediately after  the  rise,  the  curve  fell  to 
a  point  far  below  its  original  position. 
Thus  showing  that  with  skidded  wheels 
there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  retard- 
ing effect  of  the  brakes.  As  the  velocity 
continued  to  decrease  the  curve  steadily 
rose,  thus  showing  that  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  between  the  rails  and  skidded 
wheels  increases  as  the  velocity  dimin- 
ishes.    At  the  moment  of  coming  to  rest 


the  co-efficient  of  friction  became  very 
great.  The  results  obtained  in  these  ex- 
periments may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  series;  from  which  we  team  that 
the  application  of  brakes  to  wheels  does 
not  appear  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  their 
rotation,  bnt  when  it  falls  below  that 
due  to  the  speed  at  which  the  train  is 
moving,  immediate  skidding  is  almost 
inevitable.  The  resistance  resalting 
from  the  application  of  brakes  withoat 


Lidding  is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
skidded  wheels.  During  the  moment  of 
skidding,  the  retarding  force  increases 
enormously,  but  immediately  afterwards 
falls  to  less  than  that  what  it  was  before 
skidding.  The  pressure  required  to  skid 
is  much  higher  than  necessary  to  hold 
the  wheels,  aud  appeal's  to  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  weight  on  the  wheels  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  adhesion  and 
velocity.  On  this  point  Captain  tialton 
says: — "It  would  seem  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  frictional  resistanoe  of 
the  blocks  on  the  wheels,  just  before  and 
at  the  moment  of  skidding,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  co  efficient  of  friction 
when  the  relative  motioa  of  the  blocks 
and  the  wheels  become  small,  is  what 
destroys  the  rotating  momentum  of  the 
wheel  so  quickly".  With  constant  pres- 
sures the  friction  between  the  blocks 
and  the  wheels  increases  as  the  velocity 
decreases,  until,  as  the  experinients 
proved,  the  wheels  are  skidded.  But  it 
was  also  discovered  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  retarding  effect  the 
wheels  ought  never  to  be  skidded,  but 
the  pressure  on  the  wheels  should  at  all 
times  be  jnst  less  than  is  required  for 
skidding.  la  order  to  effect  the  desired 
result,  then,  the  pressure  between  the 
blocks  and  wheels  ought  to  be  very 
great  when  first  applied,  gradnally  dim- 
inishing as  the  train  comes  to  rest.  Such  . 
an  outcome  from  these  experiments  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  all  the  hand-brakes, 
and  moat  of  the  continuous  brakes,  have 
been  designed  to  suit  conditions-  which 
do  not  exist  in  practice.  The  old  saying 
— yon  can  do  no  more  than  skid — is 
shown  to  be  utterly  erroneous,  and  the 
moat  sncoessful  brake  is  that  one,  the 
inventor  of  which  has  unconsciously 
as  it  seems,  grasped  the  true  principle. 

That  the  skidding  of  wheels  is  not  the 
best  way  to  stop  a  train  has  been  known 
I  and  urged  persistently  by  some  railway 
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men,  and  the  drivers  und  guards  on 
most  lines  have  orders  to  release  the 
brakes  when  the  wheels  skid;  but,  until 
these  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact, 
not  a  few  drivers  and  others,  engineers 
amongst  them,  firmly  believed  that  the 
akiddmgof  the  wheels  was  the  readiest 
method  of  stopping.  It  has  been  object- 
ed to  mostly  because  of  the  wear  of  the 
tires — flat  places  being  highly  objection- 
able. So  long  ago  as  1946  Mr.  Gooch, 
while  connected  with  the  South  Western 
Railway,  issued  a  rule  to  his  men  that 
wheels  were  not  to  be  skidded,  and  if 
skidding  did  take  place  the.  brakes  were 
to  be  immediately  released  and  applied 
again.  Mr.  Tomlinson  said  that  every 
practical  engine-man  knew  that  the 
skidding  of  wheels  was  a  great  mistake; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Tom- 
liuson  need  not  travel  far  to  find  plenty 
of  practical  engine-men  who  would  argue 
the  point  with  him.  The  .gentleman 
who  preceded  him  in  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Haswell,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  re- 
salts  of  the  experiments  desoribed  by 
Capt.  Galton,  as  the  Newark  trials  had 
led  the  commissioners  to  form  a  contrary 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  skidding.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Winterthar,  speaking  from 
practical  eicperience  on  lines  of  heavy 
gradients  in  Switzerland,  declared  that 
if  the  wheels  were  skidded  much  of  the 
retarding  force  was  lost.  Mr.  Yeomans 
said  that  when  the  vacuum  brake  was 
first  applied  on  the  Metropolitan  a 
vacuum  of  15  inches  (?)  was  found  to 
skid  the  wheels.  The  drivers  were, 
therefore,  ordered  not  to  exceed  twelve 
inches.  He  controverted  the  opinion 
that  the  greatest  pressure  ought  to  be 
applied  first,  and  thought  that  a  sudden 
application  of  brake-power  destroyed 
the  wheels.  Unfortunately  no  reasons 
were  offered  for  these  opinions,  save  that 
Mr.  Yeomans  had  seen  wheels  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  the  Westinghouse  brakes.  He 
considered  that  Capt.  Galton's  experi- 
ments had  only  confirmed  what  was  well 
known,  and  that,  to  obtain  any  useful 
information,  experiments  extending  over 
many  years  of  actual  service  were  neces- 
sary. The  companies,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  bad  the  hand-brake 
in  use  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
left  to  persons  not  specially  connected 
with  railway  work  to  point  out  that  the 


hand-brake  is  radically  wrong — for,  as 
every  one  knows,  it  is  impossible,  to  al- 
ways avoid  skidding  with  it.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  and  of  the  statement  that  the 
evil  effects  of  skidding  were  well  known 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  does  not 
say  much  for  the  inventive  skill  of  the 
profession  that  hand-brakes  were  not 
long  ago  improved  off  our  trains.  'ITie 
explanation  of  the  diminished  retarding 
force  when  the  wheels  are  skidded  is 
most  likely  that  given  by  Prof.  Kennedy, 
though  it  might  be  worth  while  to  study 
the  (luestion  experimentally  by  means  of 
heavy  weights  resting  with  a  small  sur- 
face on  a  metal  rail.  As  long  as  wheels 
revolve,  says  Prof.  Kennedy,  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  brake  is  continually 
changing,  so  the  tire  does  not  become 
highlj^  polished,  but  directly  the  wheels 
are  skidded  there  is  theoretically  only  a 
point,  and  practically  only  a  very  small 
surface,  taking  all  the  friction  between 
the  rail  and  the  wheel.  This  surface 
oiuat  be  almost  instantaneously  poli.''hQd, 
and  the  wheel  consequently  slips  along 
with  the  least  friction  possible  between 
it  and  the  rail;  for,  as  is  shown  by  the 
experiment,  the  friction  increases  as  the 
velocity  decreases.  The  paper  has  now, 
however,  drawn  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  worked 
out  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner. 
Capt.  Galton  deserves  thanks  for  what 
he  has  already  done,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  companies  gen- 
erally shonld  afford  facillt' 
out  farther  experiments. 


The  discovery  of  an  extremely  simple 
and  cheap  means  to  protect  bouses  from 
being  struck  by  lightning  has  recently 
been  announced  in  a  French  agricultural 
paper.  This  consists  in  the  use  of 
bundles  of  straw  attached  to  sticks  or 
broom-handles  and  placed  on  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  an  upright  position.  The 
lirst  trials  of  this  simple  apparatus  were 
made  at  Tarbes — Hautes  Pyrenees — by 
some  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  the 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  soon 
afterwards  eighteen  communes  of  the 
Tarbes  district  provided  all  their  houses 
with  these  bundles  of  straw,  and  there 
have  been  no  accidents  from  lightning 
since  in  the  district — at  least,  so  says 
JVattire. 
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IRON  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


From  "The  Architect." 


TJsiiTG  a  popular  formnla  of  speech, 
it  ie  often  said  that  iron  is  the  material 
of  the  future.    The  fancy  of  the  philoso- 

Ehio  builder  ia  BuppoBed  to  run  over  a 
nndred  inBtances  in  which  the  more 
oommonplace  Bubstanoes  used  id  con- 
BtructioQ  are  found  waotitig.  YisiouB 
of  what  might  hare  been  if  iugennitj 
bad  not  beeu  hampered  in  its  enterprise 
by  the  conditions  attaching  to  mere 
stone  and  brick,  timber  and  boards,  are 
supposed  to  overwhelm  his  mind.  He 
finds  rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  St.  Pancras  roof,  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  the  Vienna  dome, 
perhaps  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Devasta- 
tion, and  the  Thutiderer.  "Ah,  well ! " 
he  reflects,  "iron  is  the  material  of  the 
future;  the  time  will  come,  although  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  when  a  gentle- 
man will  run  his  iron  houBB  down  to  his 
place  in  the  country  by  rail  in  August, 
and  up  again  to  the  Belgravia  of  the 
day  in  February;  when  balloons  of  No. 
40  or  50  gauge  sheet  will  travel  daily 
between  Condon  and  New  York;  and 
when  a  new  St.  Albert's  Cathedral,  in  a 
central  situation  at  Wimbledon,  will  ^e 
built  of  Professor  BarFs  best  black 
oxidised."  Professor  Barry,  for  in 
stance,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  offi- 
cially might  not  have  been  expected  to 
look  so  far  ahead,  Ib  amongst  others  as 
enthuBiaBtic  upon  this  point  as  could  be 
desired.  The  architecture  of  the  world 
in  the  future  can  scarcely  fail,  be  says, 
to  be  modified  by  our  scientific  knowi- 
edee  of  iron,  which  as  a  building  mate- 
rial has  been  almost  discovered  by  the 
present  generation.  From  the  EgyptiauB 
— to  whom  it  is,  of  course,  impoBBibte 
not  to  allude — we  have  no  doubt  much 
to  learn;  from  the  Greeks  also.  But 
had  the  Romans  known  as  much  about 
iron  as  we  do  they  would  have  been 
able  to  teach  us  something.  The  medi- 
eeval  builders  also  would  not  have  clung 
to  their  primitive  arcuation  if  they  had 
known  about  iron.  In  the  present  day 
architects  are  too  considerate  of  the 
past;  if  they  would  but  consent  to  let 
engineers  help  them  in  oonstruotion  in 
exchange  for  similar  assistance  in  deco- 


ration— in  short,  iron  would   then  be- 
come the  material  of  the  future. 

The  Conference  of  Arohiteots,  which 
was  held  last  week,  seema  to  have  dealt 
with  iron,  if  nothing  else,  seriously. 
Professor  Barff  explained  his  syBtem  of 
creatiDZ  upon  the  surface  of  this  metal 
— as  toe  weather  does  upon  certain 
others,  snch  as  lead  and  zinc — a  pre- 
servative oxide.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  George  Godwin  a  variety  of 
fireproof    inventors   diacourBed   to   each' 

'  :  upon  the  protection  of  iron  from 
levitable  destruction  in  great  fires. 
Barlow,  C.&.,  described  at  another 
meeting  the  construction  of  an  iron  roof 
recently  designed  by  him;  and  thereupon 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  wound  up  the  whole 
with  the  t'houghtful  reflections  we  have 
quoted.  If  nothing  comes  of  all  this,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  architects  have  not 
at  least,  and  at  laat,  taken  the  subject 
into  consideraiion. 

But  there  are  people  of  still  more  care- 
ful habits  of  thought,  who  will  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  that  nothing  can 
come  of  it  after  all.  Indeed,  when  Mr. 
Barlow,  speaking  incidentally  of  the 
great  'i  ubular  Bridge  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, tells  UB  of  one  thing  being  perfectly 
clear — that  no  auch  structure  will  ever 
be  built  again;  and  when  Mr.  Carroll,  of 
"  unpractical  romantic  Dnblin,"  tells  ns 
how  he  and  an  engineer  companion,  as 
they  traveled  along  it,  shook  in  their 
shoes  with  a  great  fear  lest  the  wonder 
of  the  world  snonld  shake  itaelf  and  all 
that  was  within  it  forthwith  into  eterni- 
ty, by  reason  of  the  "tone  upon  tons" 
of  ruinous  red  ruat  shaken  perpetually 
from  its  dreadful  flanks;  these  authon- 
tiea  are  indicating  pretty  clearly  that 
the  scientific  mind  is  already  being 
rapidly  disillnsioned,  and  that  before 
long  tnere  will  be  no  one  left  to  believe 
in  the  perfectibility  of  iron  buildings, 
unless  it  be  such  a  one  as  a  professor, 
whether  of  architecture  or  of  chemistry, 
in  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  paradox  to  say 
that  Nature  does  not  undertake  to  sup- 
ply man  with  bnilding  materials.  He  is 
I  permitted,  no  doubt,  to  hew  stone  from 
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the  rook,  and  to  fell  timber  in  the  forest, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
amdental  products  have  gone  very  far 
indeed  to  serve  the  builder's  purposes; 
bnt  the  not  unreasonable  theory  that  the 
artificial  objects  of  building  must  be 
taken  to  point  to  the  use  of  correspond- 
ingly artificial  materials  is  one  that  has 
in  reality  been  exemplified  from  the 
most  primitive  ages — in  the  invention, 
for  instance,  of  such  au  odd  thing  as 
brickwork;  and  when  we  are  led  in 
modem  times  to  try  what  can  be  done 
with  iron,  it  is  the  self-same  principle 
that  is  manifesting  itself— building  is 
being  driven  by  its  own  essential  artifi- 
ciality to  seek  artificial  materials.  In 
other  words,  reasoning  upon  the  matter 
aprioriy  if  not  otherwise,  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  Nature  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  to  the  architect  and  the  engi- 
neer, more  than  to  the  machinist,  any- 
thing beyond  the  crude  components  out 
of  which  he  shall  maka  for  himself  such 
materials  as  shall  best  serve  his  ends. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  in  this  respect  the  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere  which  shall  divide 
the  practicable  from  the  impracticable; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable 
just  now  that  that  line  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  iron  in  a  very  great  measure 
from  the  list  of  true— that  is,  permanent 
— building  materials,  and  to  leave  it 
almost  entirely  to  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  other  such  manufacturing  art  as 
its  more  proper  province.  Such  per- 
fectly artificial  materials,  for  instance, 
as  brick,  terra-cotta,  artificial  stone,  con- 
crete, cements  and  plasters,  lead,  glass, 
paint,  and  so  on,  answijr  the  builder's 
artificial  purpose  admirably.  There  are, 
likewise,  many  appliances  of  building, 
akin  to  mechanical  work,  in -which  iron 
is  almost  as  invaluable  as  it  is  to  the 
mechanidan  generally.  There  are  also 
certain  incidents  of  building  in  which, 
for  even  structural  features,  iron  comes 
to  take  the  place  of  timber  with  excellent 
effect,  as  in  columns  and  girders  judi- 
ciously introduced.  But  here  it  would 
really  seem  as  If  we  must  stop  for  ever: 
crude  as  natural  stone  may  be,  iron  can- 
not take  its  place,  and,  fatal  as  may  be 
the  effect  upon  timber  of  the  dilapida- 
tion of  centuries,  the  case  of  iron  as  a 
Bubstituje  is  much  more  serious  within 
much  shorter  periods  of  time. 


The  employment  of  iron  in  ordinary 
buildingis  to  be  fairiy  described  as  being 
altogether  that  of  an  eqnivalent  for  tim* 
ber.  The  principles  involved — those  of 
the  post  and  girder,  the  beut  arch,  the 
truss,  and  whatever  else — are  precisely 
those  of  timberwork,  and  a  sheet-iron 
covering  merely  takes  the  place  of  board- 
ing.  Bolts  and  rivets  represent  sorewe 
and  nails,  and  even  the  angle  iron  has  its 
prototype  in  the  work  of  the  joiner.  The 
only  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  metal  are  in  respect  of  strength  and 
lightness,  complexity  of  scientific  design, 
and  minute  precision  of  calculation. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  we 
might  just  as  well  even  now  be  depend- 
ent exclusively  upon  our  old -fashioned 
fir  and  oak — old-fashioned,  no  doubt,  but 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  being  obsolete. 
Where,  then,  is  the  great  drawback  in 
the  use  of  ironwork  ?  Why  is  it  that  it 
it  has  not  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
since  the  invaluable  article  of  poor  Cort's 
invention — rolled  iron— has  become  so 
intimately  available  and  so  cheap,  ac- 
quired an  absolute  ascendancy  over  the 
timberwork  which  seems  by  its  side  so 
clumsy  and  unmanageable  ?  The  answer 
may  he  given  in  single  word — Rust.  Of 
all  metals,  perhaps  this,  the  most  useful 
in  a  thousand  ways,  is  the  worst  to  wear 
against  the  weather.  Moistnie  in  the 
simplest  form  is  its  deadliest  enemy. 
Lead  or  zinc,  for  instance,  aa  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  when  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric action,  becomes  coated  with  an 
oxide  of  itself,  which  renders  paint  use- 
less as  a  preservative  ;  bnt  iron,  in  form- 
ing its  oxide  in  the  same  circumstanoes, 
develops  a  process  of  absolute  disintegra- 
tion, and  fails  rapidly  to  powder,  andno 
preservative  process  yet  known  will  pro- 
tect it.  Common  painting,  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  simply  ijie  act  of  at- 
taching to  the  surface  of  any  more 
perishable  material  a  coating  of  carbon- 
ate of  lead  as  a  material  less  perishable 
and  easily  renewed.  Not  merely  oil 
paint,  however,  but  the  application  of  a 
coating  of  zinc,  a  much  more  scientific 
and  successful  invention,  is  scarcely  of 
aay  permanent  ose  in  practice;  and  if 
we  fail  in  protecting  our  ironwork  from 
disastrous  rust,  we  fail  in  making  it  really 
serviceable  as  a  recognised  building 
material.  Not  only  the  architect,  but 
the  engineer  none  the    less,   must  ao- 
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knowledge  this;  &iid  when  the.  architect 
is  obliged  to  discard  iron  in  ^o  great  a 
measure,  it  becomes  a  qnestion  of  time 
when  the  engineer  also  may  have,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  regard  it  with 
ani versa)  anxiety. 

Supposing  that  the  genera!  enrface  of 
the  iron  may,  by  the  jndictous  applica- 
tion of  some  specially  judicious  coating, 
and  its  frequent  renewal,  be  kept  quite 
free  from  oxidation,  this  unfortunately 
docs  not  help  us  after  all.  It  is  the  pe- 
onliarity  of  ironwork  that  it  is  never  at 
rest.  It  expands  and  contracts  consider- 
ably under  ordinary  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  vibrates  still  more  considerably 
under  ordinary  pressures.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  obliged  to  put  it  together  by 
means  of  such  a  process  as  riveting — if, 
in  other  words,  we  have  to  make  it  up  of 
small  pieces  pinned  together — then  are 
these  considerations  which  at  once  appear 
with  reference  to  rust.  A  thousand 
joints  offer  access  to  the  microscopic  in- 
nnenoe  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  a 
thousand  places.  A  thousand  pins — call 
them  by  what  name  we  please — are  in 
one  way  or  another  constantly  moving 
under  strain,  however  minute  their  move- 
ment. Kor  is  this  all;  for,  in  the  very 
act  of  putting  the  work  together  at  first, 
if  any  preservative  had  been  previously 
applied  to  the  surfaces  that  are  now 
brought  into  contact  under  the  force  of 


the  smith's  hammer,  it  is  only  too  plain 
that  at  the  very  weakest  points  of  all  the 
preservative  has  been  abraded  quite 
away,  and  the  veriest  nakedness  of  the 
metal  exposed  again  to  the  roost  direct 
and  rapid  creation  of  rust.  Not  only  oil 
paint,  but  ■what  is  called  the  galvanized 
coating  of  zinc,  is  obviously  immediately 
rubbed  off  whenever  a  rivet  is  ham- 
mered, or  even  a  bolt  tightened  by  a 
wrench.  What  makes  the  case  still 
worse  is  the  circumstance  that  oxidation, 
when  once  begun,  will  insidiously  con- 
tinue to  progress  even  under  the  pre- 
servative coating.  It  is  easy,  then,  to 
see  that,  of  all  materials  as  yet  employed 
in  building,  iron  is  in  practice  the  most 
incapable  of  defence  against  a  peculiarly 
disastrous  decay  produced  bv  the  most 
oommonplace,  most  universal,  most  un- 
avoidable, and  most  insidious  process  of 
attack.  The  invisible  and  motionless 
vapor  of  the  air,  which  nourishes  the 
world,  is  the  inevitable  and  special 
destroyer  of  the  mightiest  substance 
manufactured  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man. 

That  these  reflections  are  a  serious 
check  to  the  aspirations  of  building 
science  it  is  needless  to  deny,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  even  to  the  mean- 
est capacity  that,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
gone,  iron  is  emphatically  not  the  mate- 
rial of  the  future. 


THE  BRITANNIA  BRIDGE. 

Prom  "The  EDglneor."  ' 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the 
architectural  societies  it  was  gravely 
stated  that  the  great  bridge  of  Stephen- 
son's was  rusting  away.  The  process  of 
decay  was  progressing  with  alarming 
rapidity;  consumption,  in  its  worst  form, 
had  seized. upon  the  noble  structure;  the 
disease  was  incurable,  and  its  days  were 
numbered.  Tfaese  statements  publicly 
enunciated  naturally  somewhat  alarmed 
outsiders,  who  began  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  they  might  perhaps  be  cor- 
rect, and  that,  at  any  moment,  the 
Straits  of  Menai  might  engnlph  the 
Britannia  Bridge  and  the  Irish  mail,  pas- 
sengers and  alL    We  trust  the  protest  of 


the  engineer-in -chief  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  published  in 
our  daily  contemporaries,  has  dissipated 
so  absurd  and  unfounded  an  idea.  It  is 
just  possible  that  it  may  have  occurred 
to  some  one  that  since  many  old  stone 
bridges  over  the  Thames  have  disappear- 
ed, and  Waterloo  Bridge,  upon  exoellent 
authority  is  shortly  to  do  the  same,  that 
it  was  high  time,  npon  the  principle  of 
fair  play,  that  an  iron  bridge  ought  to 
begin,  at  any  rate,  to  show  some  signs 
of  decay. 

The  Britannia  tubular  bridge  belongs 
to  a  particular  class  of  strnatures  of 
which  we  shall  never  see  any  more  ez- 
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amplfls.  Ab  it  is,  that  olass  Iiob  been  re- 
prodaoed,  we  believe,  in  only  two  in- 
stanoea;  one  of  theae  ia  the  Victoria 
Bridge  at  Montreal,  and  the  other,  a 
bridge  of  the  same  name  id  Australia. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
idea  of  the  tubular  form  was  either  sug- 
gested to  Stephenson,  or  if  conoeived 
upon  other  grounds,  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  idea  by  the  information  he  received 
from  Fairbairn  with  respect  to  the 
strength  of  Iron  ships.  An  iron  ship, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  form  and 
other  details  of  design,  represented  then 
as  it  does  now  a  oompjcte  iron  tube,  if 
we  regard  the  deolt  as  constituting  the 
upper  boom.  If,  again  we  imagine  the 
ship  supported,  as  no  doubt  she  often  is, 
□ear  each  extremity  upon  the  crests  of 
two  waves,  she  becomes  an  absolute 
tubular  girder  for  the  time  being.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  be- 
cause we  shall  not  oonstruct  any  wrought 
iron  bridsea  upon  the  model  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  that  we  thereby  i 
Stitnte  any  argument  against  its  original 
merit,  its  present  security,  or  its  future 
durability.  We  are  not  likely  to  build 
any  oast  iron  bridges  in  accorilanoe  with 
the  design  of  Southwark  Bridge;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  that  structure  from 
poaaessing  the  largest  span  in  oast  iron 
ra  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sunderland 
Bridge  over  the  Wear,  are  the  seven 
arches  of  the  bridge  of  Tarasoon  over 
the  Rhone,  wbioh  have  a  span  of  203 
feet  each.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  Britannia  tubes  began  doing 
their  duty,   and  it  is  not  so   much   a 

Jnestion  whether  they  have  auffered 
uring  that  period  from  those  causes 
which  nitiriiately  weaken  and  deteriorate 
every  artificial  strnoture,  as  whether  the 
amount  of  deterioration  is  accurately 
known  and  provided  for.  Those  who 
have  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Baker,  pub- 
lished in  a  daily  contemporary  not  long 
since,  will  be  assured  that  with  respect 
to  both  these  points,  the  condition  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge  ia  in  every  way  as 
satisfactory  as  when  the  tabes  were  first 
erected. 

Having  touched  npon  the  subject  of 
the  corrosion  and  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  iron  bridges,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  oar  readers  to  inquire  generally  a 
little  further  into  the  matter.  As  it  is 
Vou  XIX.— No.  3—17 


with  timber,  so  it  is  with  both  cast  and 
wrought  iron.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  quality  ot  the  material  itself, 
and  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
Some  descriptions  of  timber  will  last,  if 
wholly  and  constantly  immersed  in 
water,  practically  speaking,  for  ever. 
Timber  piles  have  unquestionably  been 
found  perfectly  sound  after  an  immersion 
in  water  of  over  000  years.  The  state- 
ment that  the  piles  or  Trajan's  bridge 
were  discovered  perfectly  sound  after 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  mast  be 
received  with  caution.  Other  descrip- 
tions of  timber  will  last  a  long  time  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  but  not  when  exposed 
to  damp;  and  very  few  indeed  will  stand 
ezpoBure  to  alternate  wetting  and  dry- 
ing. Cast  iron,  again,  has  been  fonno, 
in  one  locality,  to  be  so  soft  after  aome 
years'  immersion  in  salt  water,  as  to  be 
readily  cut  with  a  knife.  In  another 
locality  of  a  similar  nature,  it  has  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years  as  sound  as 
when  first  immersed.  This  case  scarcely 
applies  to  the  kind  of  deterioration  under 
notice,  which  is  limited  more  particularly 
to  wrought  iron. 

The  corrosion  of  wrought  iron,  to 
which  structures  in  the  position  of  the 
Britannia  tubes  are  subjected,  consists, 
practically,  in  the  oxidation  of  the  vari- 
ous bars  and  plates,  and  of  the  ironwork 
generally  of  which  the  tubes  are  built 
up.  The  oxidation  takes  the  form  of 
rust  or  scale,  which  sometimes  falls  off, 
and  at  others  ia  removed  at  the  periodi- 
cal cleaning  and  repainting  of  the  iron- 
work. Obviously,  every  suooessive 
formation  and  removal  of  this  scale  di- 
minishes the  original  thickness  of  the 
iron,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
time  until  that  thickness  is  reduced  to 
zero.  The  remedy,  as  regards  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  a  wrought  iron 
bndge,  clearly  oonaista  in  either  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  the  scale  or  allow- 
ing for  it.  No  means  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  will  oompletely  secure  the 
first  of  these  objects,  although  muob 
may  he  done  towards  it.  It  ia  not  difE- 
cult  to  carry  out  the  latter  plan.  If  the 
rate  of  oxidation  for  one,  or  any  number 
of  years,  can  be  ascertained,  even  with 
approximate  accuracy,  the  necessary 
extra  allowance  of  material  can  be  easily 
provided.  It  will  first  be  requisite  to  de- 
termine what  that  rate  is,  more  espeoiiUly 
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as  it  varies  with  the  material  employed. 
If  the  medinni  be  damp  air,  the  relative 
oxidation  of  steel,  wrought  iron,  and 
OEBt  iron  is  about  1.12,  1.08,  and  0.S4. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  esperimeiitB 
that  the  oxidation,  or  depth  of  corrosion 
of  ironwork  when  eiiposed  to  clear  sea- 
water,  increases  at  the  rate  of  0.00215 
inches  of  thickness  per  annum,  which  is 
equal  to  nearly  ^  inches  in  100  years, 
or  to  -ffg  inches  in  200  years.  There  is 
not  any  plate  in  the  Britannia  tubes 
whose  destrnotion  would  jeopardise  the 
safety  of  the  bridge  which  has  a  thick- 
ness Ws  than  i  incn  or  -j^,  bo  that  upon 
the  assumption  we  have  made,  the  tubes 
wonld,  in  about  232  yearn,  be  entirely 
corroded  or  rusted  away.  There  is  just 
one  tittle  savine  clause  in  the  case, 
which  might  add  perhaps  another  fifty 
years  or  so  to  their  existence — it  is  that 
the  scale  of  oxide  might  adhere  to  the 
iron,  and  thus  very  considerably  diminish 
the  rate  of  oxidation  of  tfav  remainder  of 
the  iron. 

The  Britannia  Bridge  is  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  the  snpposition  that  the  ironwork 
is  exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  sea 
water  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  tenure 
of  life  assigned  to  it  upon  that  supposi- 
tion is  too  short.    "Let  os  consider  the 


onmstances,  and  making  the  calculation 
from  the  same  datum,  the  annual  depth 
qf  corrosion  of  the  iron  will  be  0.00035 
inches,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than 
ff^  inches  in  100  ^eam,  or  yl^  inches  in 
20V  years.  ,The  life  of  the  tubes  under 
these  conditions  would  be  about  UOO 
years.  But  this  supposition  is  probably 
as  much  too  favorable  for  the  bridge  as 
the  former  is  unfavorable.  The  tubes, 
although  not  actually  wetted  by  the  Salt 
water,  are,  nevertheless,  acted  upon  to 
some  extent  by  its  saline  qualities.  They 
would  be  exposed  to  the  ::ction  of  rain, 
which  wonld  wash  away  the  rust,  and 
constantly  expose  new  surfaces  for  oxi- 
dation. Under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances the  bridge  would,  however, 
last  at  least  100  years.  Such  a  line  of 
reaaoning  takes  no  account,  however,  of 
the  conservative  powers  of  paint,  which, 
if  of  good  quality,  and  applied  with  sufii- 
cient  regularity  to  surfaces  which  wonld  i 


otherwise  be  denuded,  may  prolong  the 
life  of  an  iron  structure  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Making  all  allowances,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with 
common  care,  the  Britannia  Bridge 
would  last  IBO  years  without  any  heavy 
repairs. 

Jt  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible skill  and  prevision  were  exercised 
in  selecting  the  iron  and  executing  the 
workmanship  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  ver^  possible 
that  some  parts  of  it  are,  either  from 

f greater  exposure  or  other  causes,  more 
iable  to  corrosion  than  others,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  sooner  deteriorated.  In 
this  case  nothing  is  easier  than  to  ont 
out  the  damaged  and  weakened  plate 
and  rivet  on  a  freah  one.  In  fao^  the 
whole  bridge  might  be  gradually  repro- 
duced piece  by  piece  in  this  manner 
without  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign or  its  practical  efficiency.  The  parts 
of  the  structure  most  liable  to  corrosion 
are  the  outside  plates  composing  the 
upper  and  lower  booms  and  the  oides, 
and  these  are  precisely  those  which  are 
the  easiest  to  replace.  The  complicated 
and  troublesome  portion  of  the  work  lies 
in  the  ironwork  of  the  top  and  bottom 
cells.  A  very  recent  examination  has 
proved  all  the  ironwork  in  these  parts  of 
the  tubes  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  and 
unimpaired  condition.  Experiment  has 
established  one  more  fact  in  connection 
with  the  corrosion  of  iron  structures 
which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  bears 
immediately  upon  our  subject.  It  is  that 
iron  when  subjected  to  repeated  vibra* 
tion  does  not  corrode  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  when  in  a  constantly  quies- 
cent state.  The  number  of  trains  pass- 
ing daily  and  nightly  through  the  Brit- 
annia Bridge  do  not  allow  it  much  actual 
rest.  If  to  these  we  add  the  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  the  influence  of 
windp,  alight  aithoogh  their  effects  are, 
we  doubt  if  the  tubes  are  ever  in  a  state 
perfectly  free  from  vibration.  Wrought 
iron  bridges  are  comparatively  of  too 
modern  a  date  to  afford  any  reliable  in- 
formation respecting  their  ultimate  dura- 
bility. It  wilt  require  another  fifty  years 
before  the  problem  will  be  in  a  fair  way  ' 
of  l^eing  solved,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  if  we  decline  to  say  precisely 
how  many  hundred  years  the  Britannia 
Bridge  will  last. 
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SOME    PHENOMENA    EXHIBITED    BY    THE    COMPASS    IN 
MINING    SURVEYS. 

Bl  WILLIAM  UNTKRN. 
Fram  "  EuglueerlDf ." 


Tbb  general  opinioD  of  the  action  of  | 
the  magnetic  needle  used  to  be,  and,  I . 
think,  generally  still  is,  that,  unless  di- 
verted by  purely  local  and  accidental 
sources  of  attraction,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  removable,  the  needle  will  ad- 
JQst  itself  parallel  with  the  magnetic 
meiidian  of  the  place  and  time  in  all 
positions;  and  that,  consequently,  when 
free  to  move  nnder  such  conditions,  it 
will  in  a  series  of  difiEerent  ftositions 
maintain  a  true  parallelism. 

Several  years  ago,  having  occasion  to 
make  a  survey  of  a  certain  colliery  of 
considerably  over  a  mile  in  length,  and 
with  particular  accuracy  for  a  definite 
purpose,  I  first  made  the  survey  with 
the  needle,  fixing  it  to  the  zero  of  the  in- 
strument each  time,  and  working  off  the 
limb,  and  reading  to  minutes;  I  next 
made  a  check  survey  over  the  same  lines 
without  using  the  needle  further  than  to 
get  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  first  line, 
so  as  to  insure — as  I  supposed  i  shonld 
have — the  same  parallelism  as  before  in 
the  previous  survey;  after  the  first  line 
I  used  the  instrument  simply  as  an 
EDgleometer  by  setting  the  limb  with  the 
precise  previous  reading  back  each  time 
opon  the  back  light,  and  I  simply  liber- 
ated the  needle  at  each  station  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  its  action  under 
those  circumstances;  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  soon  found  such  a  variation  in 
the  parallelism  of  the  needle,  as  the 
work  progressed,  that  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  error  in  manipulating  the 
instrnment  bad  been  committed;  by  re- 
observations  of  the  lines  I  found  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed again  in  the  same  way  thronghoat 
the  whole  length  of  the  survey — in  all 
over  40  lines — and  particularly  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  ueedle. 

In  the  majority  of  the  lines  I  found  a 
marked  variation  of  the  needle  bearing, 
and  in  scarcely  two  successive  positions 
would  it  assume  precisely  the  same 
parallelism;  sometimes  it  varied  in  the 
aggregate  of  a  Dumber  of  lines  to  as 


much  as  2°  30'  on  one  side  of  zero,  then 
it  would  gradually  return  back  again  to- 
wards zero,  and  then  progress  to  a  con- 
sidt^rable  variation  on  the  other  side, — 
thus  oscillating  to  and  fro  several  times 
over  the  zero  as  the  work  progressed. 
The  successive  aD^lea  of  the  second  sur- 
vey were  I'educed  on  the  base  of  the 
magnetic  bearing  of  the  first  line,  taken 
OS  before  explained,  and  both  surveys 
were  carefully  plotted  off  the  same 
meridian  line  and  position ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  on  comparing  the  two 
series  of  lines,  although  there  was  a 
general  agreement  in  the  direction  of  the 
corresponding  purts  of  the  surveys,  there 
was  yet  a  distinct  minute  difference,  and 
such  vfis  the  divergence  as  the  laying 
down  of  the  surveys  progressed,  that  the 
final  positions  were  120  links  apart;  and, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  initial  to 
the  final  position  or  station  measared  TO 
chains  or  thereabouts,  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  first  line  of  the  angular 
survey,  when  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  readings  of  the  magnetic  survey, 
showed  that  there  was  an  error  in  one  or 
the  other  equal  lo  59'. 

Satisfied  that  the  variations  which  I 
had  here  so  carefully  observed  were  not 
the  result  of  what  are  generally  called 
removable  causes,  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular colliery,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  with  differ- 
ent instruments,  and  nnder  a  variety  of 
conditions  both  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  mines,  taken  steps  to  observe  the 
peculiarities  of  the  working  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  and  in  the  result  I  have 
found  that  a  variation,  more  or  less,  is 
very  general — more  general  indeed  than 
an  aocnrate  parallelism  is. 

I  will  here  give  some  examples  to 
show  this  variation  more  forcibly. 

Ex.  1. — In  a  heading  crossing  the  pitch 
of  the  strata  from  one  vein  of  coal  to  an- 
other (technically  called  a"croe8-meaB 
ures"  beading),  a  straight  line  was  oare- 
fully  ranged  out,  and  at  nearly  equal 
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diRtanoes  apart,  over  a  total  length  of 
about  60  yardfl,  the  instrument  was  net 
up  five  times  in  correct  alignment,  and 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  lights  pur- 
posely fixed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line 
were  observed  from  each  posilion;  and 
the  result  was,  that  what  is  generally 
supposed  would  have  been  fivo  similar 
readings,  turned  out  to  be  as  follows, 
viz.,  174°  3',  175°  21',  174°  45',  172°  30', 
and  174"  40',  thus  indicating  a  maxi- 
mum variation  equal  to  2°  51'  in  a  line 
not  more  than  60  yards  in  length. 

Ex.  2. — In  a  heading  driven  in  a  vein 
of  coal  4  feet  thick,  and  into  and  through 
a  piece  of  faulty  ground,  consisting 
roamly  of  a  mixture  of  rock  and  cliff,  a 
line  of  about  60  yards  in  length  was 
ranged  out  as  before,  and  the  instrument 
fixed  first  at  thnt  end  of  the  line  away 
from  the  "fault,"  and  the  light  observed 
and  read  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
within  the  faulty  ground;  seven  other 
positions  were  then  fixed  upon  in  correct 
alignment  in  succession  towards  the 
other  end,  and  the  readings  taken  at 
each,  and  the  result  was  the  following 
series',  viz.,  38°  24'  36°  20',  37°  SO',  38^ 
15',  39°  10',  39°  10',  38°  10',  and  37°  0', 
in  this  case  indicating  a  maximum  va- 
rialion  equal  to  3°  20'. 

The  line  of  the  "  fault "  crossing  the 
alignment  of  the  several  positions  was 
an  acute  angle,  and  the  sixth  reading 
was  about  in  the  line  of  its  crossing,  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  readings  were 
within  the  fault. 

By  referring  to  the  several  readings  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  was  an  in- 
creasing divergence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (to  the  right)  in  approaching  the 
fault,  and  that  after  entering  the  fault 
there  was  a  sudden  twist  hack  again  in 
the  contrary  direction, 

Ex.  3. — A  series  of  magnetic  bearings 
wsN  taken   in   an   engine  plane   undi 


pj 


ind,  which  v 


s  drivi 


I  quite  straight 


from  end  to  end,  and  the  hearings  were 
taken  previously  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
ordinary  fixtures  of  an  engine  plane, 
which  usually  interfere  with  surveying 
operations  prejudicially;  and  over  a 
leusth  of  about  330  yards  the  following 
reaaings  were  accurately  observed,  viz., 
346°  S5',  346°  O',  346°  42',  346°  15',  345° 
O',  346°  30',  34D°  fl',  345°  48',  and  347° 
3',  thus  showing  a  maximum  difference 
equal  to  2°  3'. 


Repeated  trials  on  carefully  ranged 
out  surface  lines  do  not  indicate  the  prev- 
alence of  so  great  a  variation  of  mag- 
netic readings  as  ondergronnd  lines,  but 
even  these  show  frequently  a  marked 
variation.  The  followmg  examples  are 
given  as  evidence  of  this  : 

Ex.  4. — On  a  surface  line  of  about 
thirty  chains  in  length  the  instrument 
was  set  up  five  times  in  correct  align- 
ment, and  observations  taken,  and  in  thia 
particular  example  the  readings  at  eaeh 
position  corresponded  precisely  with  all 
the  others. 

From  one  end  of  the  previous  line,  and 
almost  at  right-angles  with  it,  another 
line  of  about  twenty. four  chains  was 
ranged  out  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
and  the  following  series  of  readings 
taken: 

Ex,  5.-54°  68',  64°  51',  64°  44'  and 
54°  53';  these  therefore  almost  indicate 
a  much  less  variation  than  in  the  Unea 
underground. 

Ex.  6. — In  a  long  carefully  ranged  base 
line  of  a  surface  survey  of  considerable 
extent  several  observations  were  taken  as 
at  other  times,  and  the  following  were 
among  the  readings  taken  d«wn,  viz.: 
114°  41',  114°  41°,  115°  7',  116°  21', 
showing  in  these  a  maximum  variation 
of  40'.  This  variation,  although  it  does 
not  look  so  formidable  as  some  of  the 
previons  ones  given,  j-et,  when  analyzed, 
it  represents  sometbmg  serious ;  for  if 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  length  of  that 
section  of  the  line,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  the  instrument  was  set  up  and  the 
readings  taken — in  one  case  40  chains, 
and  in  another  26.45  chains — we  shall 
find  that  in  the  former  case  the  twlU  of 
poeilion  due  to  the  variation  (and  conse- 
quently the  error  that  might  have  been 
thus  imported  into  the  work),  is  equal  to 
46.5  liuKs,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
equal  to  30.7  links;  and  this  is  a  conse- 
quence scarcely  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked. 

The  foregoing  examples,  confirmed  by 
manv  other  observations  made  from  time 
to  time,  plainly  indicate  that  the  mag- 
netic needle  does  not — even  when  used 
on  the  earth's  surface — maintain  gener- 
ally an  accurate  parallelism,  and  that 
when  used  in  underground  operations 
the  variations  are  generally  much  more 
marked. 

This  subject  has,  of  course,  a  primary 
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bearing  upon  the  use  of  the  magnetio 
needle  in  snrveying  operations;  but  it 
hae  often  occurred  to  me  that  this  effect 
of  the  ceaselesa  operation  of  magnetic 
forces  may  not  be,  and  most  probably 
is  not,  tbe  sole  and  only  consequence  of 
manifestation  to  us. 

What  the  intrinsic  change  really  is 
which  a  piece  of  steel  undergoes  in  the 
prooesa  of  being  magnetized,  and  con- 
verted into  a  magnetic  needle,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  to  my  own 
satisfaction;  but  my  observations  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  whatever  the  internal 
change  may  be  upon  the  steel,  it  results 
aeternallif  in  importing  to  the  needle 
the  power  to  conform  to  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  magnetic  force  passing 
around  it  at  the  moment,  and  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  being  used. 

I  have  often  observed  on  different 
occauons  that  the  needle  seems  to  be 
more  deflected  from  its  true  parallelism 
when  used  in  close  proximity  to  faulty 
and  disturbed  ground,  and  also  when 
used  in  headings  passing  through  such 
varying  ground  as  is  met  with  in  what 
is  technically  known  as  "crossing  the 
measures,"  than  in  ground  of  a  more 
uniform  nature,  whether  it  be  an  iron- 
atone  mine  or  a  coal  mine;  and  the  oon- 
oludon  I  arrive  at  in  view  of  these  ex- 
perienoes  and  circumstances  is,  that  the 
needle  deflections  represent  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  passing  current  of  magnetism 
in  the  surrounding  strata,  and  that  these 
deflections  of  the  current  are  again  the 
result  of  the  varying  powers  of  con- 
duction possessed  by  the  varying  strata 
of  the  earth;  that,  in  fact,  as  water 
turns  aside  from  the  more  coDflned  parts 
of  its  channel  to  that  which  affords  it 
the  freest  passage,  so  docs  the  magnetic 
current  get  slightly  deflected,  first  to 
one  side,  and   then  to  the  other,  in  its 

Sassage  throngh  the  strata,  the  best  oon- 
uotor  conveying  the  greater  quantity; 
and  when  this  superior  conductor  comes 
to  an  abrupt  end,  or  becomes  distorted 
or  disturbed,  either  from  a  "  fanit,"  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  current  be- 
comes more  or  less  deflected,  and  the 
magnetic  needle  used  in  close  proximity 
to  such  a  position,  or  localilv,  would 
also  in  its  turn  become  deflected  in 
sympathy  with  the  current. 

But  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  this  same  subtle  power 


frequently  operates  to  the  cansing  of 
other  consequences,  which  are  often  not 
a  little  perplexing  to  account  for,  and  to 
understand. 

In  that  state  of  the  weather  when  tbe 
atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, and  heavy  storms  of  rain  are 
frequent,  we  often  experience  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  sudden  wind,  whiuh,  leading 
in  tbe  van,  as  it  were,  as  well  as  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  of  the  disturbed  elements, 
blows  furiously  for  a  while  until  the  rain 
has  ceased,  wiien  the  wind  again  gradu- 
ally subsides  into  a  perfect  calm.  To 
my  mind  the  theory  that  winds  are 
caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  certain  localities,  to  which  the 
air  rushes  to  restore  the  equilibrium — 
thus  causing  winds— utterly  fails  to 
afford  a  sufticient  and  satisfaotory  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  these 
suddenly  springing  up  and  as  suddenly 
subsiding  winds,  carrying,  as  tber  seem 
to  do,  a  furious  storm  of  rain,  or  hail,  or 
snow  in  their  bosom. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  force  put  into  operation, 
whether  electricity  striking  out  abnoi^ 
mally  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted) in  a  deflected  line  or  otherwise, 
it  is  certain  that  the  vis  viva  of  the 
power  thua  set  in  motion  represents  an 
enormous  aggregate  of  force,  as  the 
destruction  sometimes  wrought  by  a 
.small  portion  of  it  sufficiently  attests. 

Disasters,  sudden  and  startling,  some- 
times  occur  in  collieries  from  the  explo- 
sion of  gas;  and  the  only  explanation 
frequently  possible  is,  that  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  gas  has  occurred  and  over- 
powered the  ventilation,  and  that  from 
a  defective  lamp,  or  from  an  unprotected 
light,  the  gas  exploded;  and  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  the  sudden  outburst  of 
gas  explained  and  accounted  for  by  say- 
ing that  a  "/all  of  roof^  took  place. 
Now  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
where  these  two  things  are  found  to 
have  occurred  together,  they  are  not 
necessarily,  nor  obviously,  cause  and 
effect  in  the  order  named,  but  that,  much 
more  probably,  if  they  are  not  two 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  the  fall  of 
roof  is  a  consequence  of  the  explosion. 

When  a  vein  of  coal  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  its  position  in  the  strata 
over  a  considerable  area,  the  roof,  or  the 
floor,  or  both,  will  be  sure,  sooner  or 
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later,  depending  upon  their  nataml  and 
also  tlieir  relative  strength,  to  show  a 
tendency  to  close  np  the  space  from 
which  the  vein  of  coal  has  been  ex- 
tracted ;  if  the  strata  in  which  the  coal 
lies  is  of  a  friable  nature,  and  readily 
breaks  up,  the  large  interstices  resulting 
frona  its  closing  up  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  coal  wiH  necessarily  be 
much  more  ramified  throughout  the 
broken  strata,  but  will  not  form  one  or 
two  large  chambers;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strata  aa  of  a  more  tenacious 
natnre,  and  will  bear  a  very  considerable 
eubaidence  or  elevation  before  it  will 
break  np,  then  a  chamber  more  or  less 
large,  either  in  the  back  of  the  subsidence 
or  beneath  the  upheaval,  or  both,  will 
necessarily  be  the  result. 

These  ramifying  intervening  spaces  as 
in  the  first  case,  or  the  more  exf«nalve 
chambers  as  in  the  second  case,  will  nnt 
be  in  vacuum,  but  will  become  filled 
with  the  air  or  gas,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
BO  fast  as  they  are  formed;  if  the  strata 
give  off  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  then 
It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  will  very  soon,  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diffusion 
of  sases,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  spaces 
ana  chambers  so  formed. 

Let  us  now  assume  the  occurrence  of 
quickened  activity  in  the  earth -currents 
in  our  latitudes  as  are  so  frequently, 
though  more  forcibly,  experienced  ii> 
some  other  parts  of  the  world  (and 
which,  when  they  are  atmospheric,  we ' 
have  such  sensible  and  frequent  experi- 
ence of),  and  we  shall  not  be  assuming 
too  much  if  we  credit  those  earth-cur- 
rents with  a  very  largely  increased  wis 
viva  under  such  circnmHtances;  let,  then, 
such  chambers  as  are  mentioned  above, 
and  filled  with  *an  explosive  mixture  of 
gas,  lie  in  the  path  of  such  earth-cur- 
rents, and  their  vis  viva  will  immediate- 
ly tell  upon  a  body  so  imponderable,  and 
such  an  impulse  would  be  imparted  to  it 
as  would  immediately  drive  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  it  through  the  joints  of 
the  ground  communicatmg  with  the  coal 
workings,  and  if  a  naked  light  or  a  de- 
fective lamp  should  be  within  its  reach 
an  explosion  would  be  certain  to  ensue; 
and  once  a  portion  of  it  became  ignited, 
the  explosion  would  extend  to  wherever 
the  train  of  the  gas  in  the  requisite 
mixed  proportions  extended,  even  to  the 


partially  emptied  chambers  of  the  roof 
or  floor ;  and  where  such  happens  the 
strongest  roof  mnst  give  way  and  be 
blown  down,  seeing  that  the  expansive 
energy  of  such  gas  immediately  after  ex-  * 
plosion  is  about  five  atmospheres,. or  75 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  And  hence  I  con- 
sider it  much  more  probable  that  the 
"  fall  of  roof  "  is  the  result  of  the  explo- 
sion instead  of  its  being  an  antecedent 
consequence  of  it,  and  contributing  in 
that  sense  to  bring  it  about. 

A  friable  roof  and  floor  may,  also,  in 
this  view,  from  the  fact  of  its  more  read- 
ily breaking  up,  and  thus  preventing  the 
dccumulation  of  so  lat^  a  lodgment  of 
gas  in  a  single  chamber,  and  also  by  fa- 
cilitating the  more  continuous  drainage 
of  the  gas  into  the  passing  air  of  the 
mines,  render  the  colliery  far  less  subject 
to  sudden  outbursts  of  explosive  gas 
than  a  mine  with  a  much  stronger  and 
more  tenacious  surrounding  strata  would 
be;  and  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
would  be  more  safe  from  that  class  of 
accident  than  the  latter. 

I  cannot  deny  of  course  that  some  of 
the  opinions  I  have  expressed  here,  and 
Kome  of  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
from  them,  may  possibly  be  characterized 
as  being  insufficiently  supported  by  my 
premises;  the  existence,  however,  of  such 
magnetic  variations  as  I  have  here  de- 
monstrated, and  the  known  fact  of  the 
existence  of  .those  powerful  earth-cur- 
rents that  make  their  presence  and  power 
felt  so  forcibly  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world;  and  also  remembering  those 
atmospheric  disturbances  which  are  so 
universally  felt  at  times  in  all  parts  of 
the  world— these  appear  to  me  to  instify 
such  a  train  of  reasoning  as  that  I  have 
here  entered  into;  and  if  what  I  have 
here  written  should  lead  to  investigations 
by  abler  hands  than  mine,  from  which 
good  may  ensue,  and  our  knowledge  of 
these  things  become  more  extended,  I 
shall  be  as  much  gratified  as  any  one  else 
can  be. 

Is  an  interesting  Qfiper  lately  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  "Ex- 
perimental Researches  on  the  Tempera- 
ture of  the  Head,"  Dr.  Lambard  showed 
that  mental  activity  will  at  once  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  head,  and  that 

i  merely  to  excite  the  attention  has  the 

'  same  effect  in  a  less  degree. 
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CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE  AND  ITS  WORKMEN. 


Wx  have  had  the  opportunity  of  oare- 
f  ally  inspecting  the  now  familiar  Cleopa- 
tra's Needle.  It  haa  been  exposed 
{lartiall;  to  public  view,  and  a  little  at 
east  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
EtnbaDkment.  We  call  attention  to  it 
now,  and  while  it  is  in  its  present  bond- 
Jide  state,  as  it  is  while  in  that  state  that 
such  a  monument  is  really  and  trnly  in- 
teresting to  the  lover  of  past  art  and 
methods  of  workmanship.  So  much 
indeed, — may  we  not  say  everything? — 
round  and  abont  us  of  onr  own  antiqui- 
ties has  changed  and  been  modernized, 
that  a  glance, — as  here, — at  a  genuine 
"  antic^uity,"  in  its  rough  and  timH-worn 
«tate,  13  quite  a  novelty,— a  something 
really  strange  to  see,  and  leaving  an  im- 
pression not  to  be  got  at  in  any  other 
way.  The  preparatory  work,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  of  providing  a  pedestal  for  it 
to  stand  on  is  rapidly  progressing;  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  too 
■elaborate  pedestal  will  not  dwarf,  and 
make  quite  secondary,  the  monolith 
itself.  We  here  propose  to  make  note 
■of  it  as  it  now  is,  and  while  it  tells  so 
aimply  its  own  story,  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  workman's  part  in  the  granite 
-cutting  and  carving  of  it,  and  which,  to 
say  truth,  needs  no  added  work  to  make 
it  attraotive. 

So  many  deacripliona  and  accounts  of 
tbb  ."Needle"  hav*"  l)een  already  given 
that  it  most  needs  be  fan>iliar  to  most, 
but  there  are  yet  one  or  two  thiols  con- 
nected with  it  which  have  been  nardly 
jioticed;  but  they  are  vital  elements  in 
the  matter  notwithstanding.  A  word  or 
two,  then,  may  at  the  ]>reBent  juncture 
prove  useful.  i¥e  are  told  in  an  authori- 
tative book  on  Egyptian  history  and 
antiquities,  that  of  all  works  of  Egyptian 
art  in  simplicity  of  form — we  ask  note 
of  this — colossal  size,  and  unity  and 
beauty  of  sculptured  decoration,  none 
can  be  put  in  comparison  with  tb« 
obelisks.  The  Csesars  of  Rooae  vied 
with  the  Pharaohs  of  Egvpt  in  their 
admiration  of  the  obelisks,  but  it  is  not 
said  that  these  same  obelisks  were  put 
up  in  the  places  where  they  were  found; 


because  they  were  pretty  to  look  at,  or 
as  attractive  monuments;  they  were, 
indeed,  and  simply,  pieces  of  the  temple 
furniture,  just  as  much  so  as  any  item  of 
church  furniture  is  a  thing  of  use  and 
necessity  in  a  church  of  to-day.  Obelisks 
never  stood  alone  and  isolated  as  this 
one  on  the  Thames  Embankment  -is  to 
stand,  but  always  in  pairs,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  some  building  or 
'pylon;  so  that  in  approaching  them, 
and  getting  sight  of  them,  they  were 
seen  detailed  against  the  huge  mass  of 
walling  neai  whioh  they  stood,  and  were 
thus  seen  at  their  very  best,  their  long 
shadows  being  all  hnt  a  part  of  them. 

The  use  and  origin  of  the  obelisk  is  yet 
as  debateable  as  ever,  and  why  these 
were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
temples,  and  always  in  pairs,  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  whether  or  no  any  pause  or 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  long  procession  when  passing  be- 
tween them  into  the  Temple  ia  not 
known,  and  can  be  only  oonjeotured. 
All  that  we  do  know  is,  and  of  this  we 
may  feel  quite  sure;  that  they  wero  not 
cut  ont  from  the  quarry,  and  brought  to 
their  places,  at  such  a  vast  cost  of  labor, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  a  something 
in  the  places  where  they  stood,  but  that 
they  had  a  peculiar  and  hiehly  signifi- 
cant meaning,  and  were,  indeed,  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Temple  apparatus, 
whatever  that  might  have  been.  It  may 
be  that,  could  we  be  quite  sure  of  the 
hieroglyphic  reading,  this  would  be  ex- 
plained. Objects  so  conspicuous  and  so 
striking  must  need  have  been  highly 
symbolical  in  purport,  and  must  have 
been  as  open  books  to  (te  read  in  the 
passing  by  them.  This  absence  of  a 
Duilding,  of  which  the  obelisk  formed  a 
part,  and  the  fact  of  the  ever-present  bnt 
mysterious  writinz  on  it,  would  startle 
the  old  Egyptian  l)uilders  and  workmen 
not  a  little,  could  they  bnt  return  for  a 
brief  moment,  to  look  at  their  work  on 
our  river  Embankment. 

But  onr  object  at  present  is  not  to  go 
into  the  history,  and  even  uses,  of  the 
obelisk,  bat  to  make  note  of  its  artistio 
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cbwacter,  and  of  the  cutting  of  the 
hieroglyphics  on  its  hnge  surface.  We 
have  eiamined  this  with  some  attention, 
and  would  recommend  the  Btudy  of  it  to 
our  B tone-carvers.  The  actual  material 
out  of  which  this  monolith  is  cut  is  hard 
granite,  and  right  c'aod  toole  and  skillful 
nands  only  could  have  made  imprcBsion 
on  it.  This  gran  ite- cut  ting  is  rem  arkahle 
in  many  ways.  It  is  not  simply  the 
carving  out  of  the  hard  and  intractable 
substance  the  forms  we  see,  but  the 
indications  of  manner  which  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  doing  of  it.  Large,  and  ap- 
parently rough,  as  the  granite-cutting  is, 
there  is  the  constant  presence  of  the 
artist  workman  to  be  seen  in  it.  The' 
surfaces  are  not  all  of  a  uniformly  dull 
flatness,  as  such  work  would  now  be 
made,  and  as  it  is  done  when '"lettering" 
is  cut  out  of  stone;  but  a  thorongb 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  even  life  of 
the  object  represented  is  here,  when  such 
object  admits  of  it.  We  would  here  ask 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  to  do 
with  such  specimens  of  the  workmanship 
of  so  long  a  bygone  day  to  note  this,  so 
that  QO  attempt  whatever  may  be  made 
at  "  re-cutting,''  or  mending,  or  "  restor- 
ing," as  it  would  be  called,  of  the  work, 
or  even  repolishing  it.  If  this  be  done, 
all  the  antique  li^  of  work  goes.  We 
hear  that  this  is  under  ooDsideration, 
bat  if  eo,  before  it  is  done,  may  we  sug- 
gest casts  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  thus 
uiat,  at  least,  a  true  record  be  preserved 
of  them. 

These  hieroglypbios  should  be  studied 
while  the  obelisk  is  where  it  now  is,  on  a 
level  with  the  eye.  One  thing,  by  the 
way,  little  as  we  know  about  the  matter, 
was  intended  by  those  "who  erected 
obelisks,  and  that  was  that  they  should 
be  as  ever-open  books,  to  be  readily  and 
easily  read,  they  always  standing  on  a 
low  block  i)f  granite,  so  as  to  admit  of 
this.  The  letters  were  close  to  the  eye 
as  could  be,  and  even  when  near  the  top 
of  the  monolith  were  so  large,  and  so 
deeply  incised,  that  they  could  be  readily 
read  from  top  to  bottom.  Indeed,  the 
longer  this  magnificent  granite  cutting  is 
looked  at,  the  more  do  you  wonder  at  it, 
and  at  the  skill  with  which  it  is  done. 
In  the  clear  sunlight  of  Kgypt  these 
hieroglyphs  show  themselves  with  an 
almost  startling  precision  and  distinct- 
ness.    The  old  Roman  was  justly  proud 


of  his  lettering  on  his  buildings,  and 
right  well  he  did  it,  hot  it  quite  pales 
before  such  works  as  this,  where  the 
forma  even  admit  of  vitality  in  the  ren- 
dering of  them.  Again,  then,  may  we 
express  a  hope  that  they  will  not  be  tam- 
pered with,  but  left  as  the  antique  car- 
vers cut  them,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
"  polish  "  or  recut  them,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  other  way  to  destroy  or  mar  their 
individuality  and  antique  expression. 

We  are  here  looking  at  this  huge 
monolith  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  that 
in  its  time  was  done  in  Egypt,  and  we 
cannot  hut  wonder  at  the  power  of  such 
work,  when  contrasted  with  what  is  now 
possible.  Compare  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances then  and  now,  and  well  may  we 
wonder  at  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
old  Egyptian  quarrymen  and  granite- 
cutters,  who  managed  to  subdue  even 
this  huge  mass,  and  to  cut  it  out  of  its 
natural  bed,  and  to  afterwards  move  it 
into  its  place.  Nothing,  indeed,  woald 
seem  to  have  been  too  huge  for  the 
Egyptian  workmen;  blocks,  however 
large  and  weighty,  were  quarried  and 
moved  long  distances,  and  then  set  up 
with  an  ease  anJ  skill  which  might  appal 
even  our  mechanical  and  steam-aiaed 
powers.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  which 
to  wonder  at  most,  the  power  displayed 
by  the  old  workmen  in  the  cutting  out 
and  the  moving  of  such  huge  masses  of 
so  hard  and  solid  material,  or  at  the  artis- 
tic skill  and  feeling  afterward  displaved 
in  the  "ornamenting"  of  them.  We 
have  much  to  learn  even  in  these  ad* 
vanced  days,  and  but  few  able  to  doubt  it; 
but  if  any  do  so,  why  here  is  a  proof  in 
point,  and  he  who  runs  may  here  read. 

We  do  not  intend  just  now  to  say  a 
word  on  the  pedestal,  but  would  remind 
lovers  of  genuine  antiquity  that  those 
who  designed  tbis  monolith  never 
dreamed  of  anything  of  the  sort  threat- 
ened I 

It  is  impossible  to  make  note,  however 
slightly,  of  this  really  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  skill  and  artistic  power  of 
the  working  artists  of  Egypt  without  an 
earnest  hope  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  add  to  it  anything  that  oan  be 
r  avoided. 

It  may  here  he  of  interest  to  mention 
that  an  Arab  writer,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, notes  that  the  obelisks  had  even 
in  his  day  "copper  caps"  on  their  tops; 
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bat  these  without  doubt,  he  hints,  were 
after-additious  by  those  who  had  oon- 
qaered  the  country.  Our  object  now 
Bnoald,  as  we  think,  be  to  preserve  this 
mouument  as  an  Egyptian  antique,  and 
as  one  pnrely  and  solely  Egyptian,  and 
thus  to  see  it,  as  they  of  iL^ypt  of  old 
saw  it,  in  all  its  sini)ilicity  and  harmony 
of  outline  and  strength  of  granite  cut- 
ting. An  obelisk  is  in  itself  so  simple 
an  object  that  it  is  impossible  to  add  to 
it  without,  at  the  same  time,  taking  away 
from  it.  Like  a  Stonehenge  block,  it  can 
Dot  be  added  to  without  injury. 

HOW   IT  IB  TO   BB  BSXCTBD. 

The  cylinder  and  its  contents  having 
been  floated  some  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  over  the  temporary  gridiron  made  to 
receive  it  on  the  up  or  Wesiminater  side 
of  the  Adelphi  Stairs,  was,  before  being 
allowed  to  permanently  rest  on  the  grid- 
iron, canted  over  on  one  side  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  shifting  the  ballast.  Ae 
oantea  over,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
faced  the  Victoria  Embankment,  while 
the  npper  or  deck  side  faced  the  Surrey 
shore.  The  vessel  was  canted  over  in 
orderthat  that  side  of  the  monolith  whiob 
is  least  "  weathered,"  or,  in  other  words, 
which  retains  the  most  sharply-cut  hiero- 
glyphics, should  be  parallel  with  and 
face  the  Embankment  roadway.  The 
ode  which  will  face  the  river  is  the  most 
weathered  of  all,  the  remaining  two 
ndes,  which  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  Kmbankmenl  roadway,  being  not  so 
maob  worn.  The  vessel  having  bees 
canted  over,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  begin  pulling  it  to  pieces.  Kear- 
If  all  the  iron  plates  were  removed,  the 
nbs  remaining  intact,  and  the  obelisk, 
wedged  up  from  the  gridiron,  remained 
sabmerged  at  high  tide.  Durinz  low 
tide  the  obelisk,  which  has  iti  point  or 
pyramidion  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  has  been  slowly  moved  forward 
by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks,  nntil,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  obelisk  has 
emerged,  point  foremost,  a  considerable 
distance  out  of  its  iron  shell,  the  apex 
nearly  touching  the  stairs  on  the  up  or 
Westminster  side.  The  next  operation 
will  be  to  raise  the  obelisk  bodily  to  a 
height  BufSoieut  to  clear,  and  to  allow  of 
its  being  traversed  partially  over,  the 
landing  between  the  two  flights  of  st^rs. 
When  the  obelisk  has  b^n  centrally 
placed  over  this  landing,  it  will  be  again 


raised  to  a  height  just  sufficient  to  dear 
the  two  masses  of  granite  (part  of  the 
Embankment  structure)  which  will  flank 
the  obelisk  when  erected,  and  which 
masses  it  is  proposed  to  surmount  with 
sphinxes.  Having  attained  this  height, 
it  will  be  moved  laterally  towards  the 
Embankment  roadway  until  it  lies  across 
the  center  of  each  of  the  flanking  masses 
or  pedestals  of  granite  referred  to.  The 
obelisk  will  be  moved  in  all  cases  by 
means  of  hydraulic  jacks,  and  carefully 
"packed"  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  strains  upon  it.  The  obe- 
lisk having  been  got  into  the  position  in- 
dicated, i.e.,  lying  horizontally  across 
the  spot  upon  which  it  will  stand,  will 
be  cased  in  its  central  portion  with  a 
wronght-iron  jacket,  about  twenty  feet 
long,  and  riveted  at  the  angles.  This 
jacket  will  be  made  to  fit  pretty  tightly 
by  means  of  wedges  of  wood,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  stone  from  slipping 
out  of  this  jacket  a  wrought-iron  strap 
will  be  earned  round  from  side  to  side 
under  the  foot  of  the  obelisk.  Tbis 
jacket,  which  will,  weigh  about  16  tons 
(making,  with  the  obefisk,  which  weighs 
about  lua  tons,  a  total  of  about  200 
tons),  will  be  fitted  with  strong  projec- 
tions or  trunnions  on  the  two  sides  fa- 
cing the  Embankment  roadway  and  the 
river  respectively,  and  these  trunnions 
will  rest  upon  two  specially -made 
wrought-iron  girders  lying  parallel  with 
the  obelisk  itself.  Each  of  these  girders 
will  be  raised  at  each  end  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  jack,  and  will  work  in  and  be 
guided  by  the  recesses  left  in  each  of  the 
four  main  uprights  of  the  specially-de- 
signed scaffolding  which  will  then  have 
to  be  erected.  Roughly  speaking,  these 
four  uprights  will  form  the  corner  bound- 
aries of  an  oblong  space  17  feet  by  & 
feet  6  inches,  the  two  longer  sides  being 
paialtel  with  the  obelisk  and  spanned  by 
the  girders  before  mentioned,  and  the 
obelisk  projecting  for  about  a  third  of 
its  length  beyond  each  of  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  imaginary  oblong  described 
by  the  four  uprights.  These  uprights 
will  be  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  will 
each  consist  of  six  "  sticks  "  of  timber, 
twelve  inches  square,  arranged  and  bolt- 
ed together  three  and  three,  parallel  with 
the  obelisk,  with  a  space  nineteen  inches 
wide  between  each  six  for  the  ends  of 
the  girders  to  work  in. 
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These  uprights  will,  of  course,  b? 
thoroughly  braced  together  and  stayed 
and  atrengthed  by  raking  struts,  &o. 
Each  end  of  each  girder  will  be  simnl- 
tineously  raised  and  "  packed,"  nntil  the 
girders,  supporting  the  obelisk  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  by  means  of  the  trun- 
nions of  the  iron  jacket  before  described, 
shall  have  attained  a.  sufficient  height  to 
allow  of  the  whole  mass  being  swung 
round  on  its  trunnions,  so  that  its  base 
shall  be  but  a  short  distance  higher  than 
the  pedestal  prepared  for  it,  when,  all 
being  Hght,  it  will  be  gently  lowered  to 
its  position.  The  pedestal,  we  may  say, 
will  rest  on  a  foundation  of  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete,  carried  down  to  a  depth 
of  forty  feet  to  the  London  clay.  This 
part  of  the  work  has  been  exeonted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for 
and  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Dixon.  The  pe- 
destal itself  will  be  of  hard  bricks,  set  in 
Portland  cement,  and  faced  with  blocks 
of  gray  grnnite  (the  same  as  that  used 
for  the  Embankment  wall)  of  consider. 
able  size.  Of  this  pedestal  a  portion  has 
been  already  erected,  bat  the  remainder 
.will  have  to  be  built  up  after  the  obelisk 
has  been  raised,  by  the  means  described, 
above  the  highest  course  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    A  shallow  groove  will  be  provided 


on  the  top,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  wrought-iron  strap,  already 
mentioned.  Although  the  foifr  comers 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  obelisk  are  very 
much  abraded,  there  still  remain  about 
twenty-four  superficial  feet  of  flat  sur- 
face at  the  bottom,  and  this  extent  of 
bearing  surface  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
fully  sufficient  to  insure  stability. 

We  believe  that  nothing  is  definitely 
decided  as  to  the  proposed  sphinxes;  but 
we  may  note  that,  in  the  "Visitor's 
Book,''  a  gentleman  has  pat  on  record 
the  substance  of  a  Conversation  he  bad 
with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  sphinxes 
are  to  flank  the  obelisk,  they  should  be 
of  II  date  coeval  with  that  of  the  obelisk 
itself.  Mr.  Bonomi  only  knew  of  two 
such  sphinxes— one  in  the  National  Col- 
lection at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  Dnke 
of  Northumberland's  collection  at  Aln- 
wick— and  he  suggested  that  one  of  these 
should  be  adopted  as  the  model  of  those 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  juxta- 
position with  the  obelisk. 

The  work  of  getting  the  obelisk  into 

fosition  must  neoeBsarily  proceed  slowly. 
t  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  work  wiU 
be  safely  effected  by  the  end  of  August. 
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Our  English  railway  system  is,  beyond  I 
question,  the  most  complete  that  exists. 
Nowhere  else  are  such  facilities  enjoyed 
for  reaching  any  desired  point,  and  in 
the  matter  of  hijfh  speed  we  lead  by 
great  lengths.  Still  we  are  far  off  per- 
fection, and,  indeed,  in  many  minor  re- 
spects our  Continental  and  transatlantic 
neighbors  excel  us.  One  of  these  is  the 
attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  passen- 
gers; another,  the  belter  training  in 
courteous  bearing  of  oflicials;  and  others 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  institut- 
ing comparisons.  One  drawback  to  rail- 
way journeys  in  England  is  the  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side  of  the  carriages. 
This  is  not  a  defect  peculiar  to  us.  It  is 
no  more   guarded    against   across    the 


Channel  or  in  the  United  States  than 
here.  But  in  England  we  suffer  more 
from  the  annoyance,  because  express 
riding  is  popular;  and  the  measure  of 
carriage  oscillation  much  depends  on  the 
velocity  of  travel.  The  swinging  and 
jerking  incident  to  a  ride  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  in  an  express  train  enervate 
and  diitress  travelers,  and,  whatever  the 
demands  upon  them,  effectually  bar  the 
weak  or  invalid  from  so  voyaging.  The 
drawbacks  are  so  manifest  as  to  make  it 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  builders  of 
permanent  way  and  of  rolling  stock  have 
not  long  since  devised  means  to  remedy 
them.  The  "  Bogie "  principle  was 
evolved  to  meet  the  diffioulty,  and  has 
contributed  fairly  to  that  end,  we  believe ; 
but  even  that — and  it  can  only  bo  re- 
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garded  as  roach  less  than  what  may  be 
accomplished — has  not  been  taken  kindly 
to  by  railway  oorporationa.  The  Mid- 
land ia  the  only  large  company  which 
has  even  partially  adopted  it.  Proba- 
bly the  lack  of  remedy  is  traceable  to 
absence  of  demand.  We  grumble  at  in- 
conveniences long  before  we  clamor,  and 
it  is  only  clamor  that  can  wring  oonoes- 
sions  from  railway  owners,  whom  we 
are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  servants  of 
the  public,  but  who  treat  the  public  as 
farmers  do  their  turnips — make  as  much 
out  of  them  as  they  can  with  the  least 
onllay.  jSoMo  voce  protest  has  now, 
however,  ended,  and  agitation  has  begun. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  during  the 
whole  fifty  years  since  railways  were 
first  introduced  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  wheel  and  axle  arrange- 
ment, and  the  rigid  fixture  of  the  wheels 
now  is  just  the  same  as  Mr,  George 
Stephenson  adopted,  and,  indeed,  found 
adopted  when  as  a  boy  he  saw  them  at 
work  in  the  collieries  of  Durham.  Two 
wheels  are  practically  welded  to  a  bar 
of  iron,  and  neither  of  tliem  can  move 
withoat  the  other,  bo  thai  in  passing 
over  a  carved  line  of  railway  which  has 
two  rails  of  different  lengths  one  of  them 
mast  travel  over  a  longer  space  than  the 
other.  In  order  to  modify  the  natural 
action  of  these  opposing  conditions,  the 
outer,  or  longer  rail,  is  "banked'up," 
and  thus  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
load  is  changed,  and  the  "grind"  is  pro- 
duced bv  the  flange  rubbing  against  the 
rail;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  action  that 
BO  many  train  accidents  happen  of 
vehicles  leaving  the  line.  One  of  the 
wheels  must  "ekid"  more  or  less,  and 
friction  is  thereby  very  much  increased, 
the  "wear  and  tear"  of  both  the  wheels 
and  the  permanent  way  is  largely  aug- 
mented, and  BO  is  the  danger.  An  inter- 
esting correspondence^  is  now  going 
forward  in  The  Times  touching  this 
matter.  It  was  initiated  by  Mr.  James 
Ilowstrd,  who  having,  dunng  two  jour- 
neys to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  been  keenly 
annoyed,  was  prompted  to.aak,  "Have 
railway  companies  in  England  kept  pace 
with  the  general  advance?"  Replying 
to  his  own  query,  he  says:  "If  this 
question  were  to  be  answered  from  the 
experience  gained  upon  the  South-East- 
em,  and  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
lines,   it  would,   I  think,   have   to    be 


answered  in  the  negative:  on  the  con- 
trary, if  answered  from  experience  of  the 
Midland  Railway — upon  which  I  reside, 
and  upon  which  many  improvements 
have  been  adopted — it  would,  tinqnes- 
tionably,  be  answered  in' the  affirmative. 
About  a  month  ago  I  came  to  Paris,  and 
chose  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
linC)  but  owing  to  the  oscillation  of  the 
carriage  being  so  violent  and  alarming 
to  myself  and  fellow  passengers,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  the  South-Eastem  route,  and 
left  London  by  the  9.25  p.m.  train  for 
Folkestone.  Bad  as  was  the  former  line, 
portions  of  the  South-Eastern  if  any- 
thing were  worse;  the  oscillation  was  so 
violent  just  before  reaching  Sevenoaka 
that,  upon  the  train  pulling  up  at  that 
station,  I  left  my  o&rrisge  to  speak  to 
the  guard.  Upon  saying  to  him  there 
would  be  accident  before  long  nnlAsa 
some  improvements  were  made  in  the 
road  we  had  just  passed  over,  he  re- 
marked that  for  such  high  speeds  thia 
portion  was  bad.  I  do  not  want  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  such  valuable  public 
servants  as  Colonel  Tyler  or  Colonel 
Rich,  but  am  persuaded  if  either  were  to 
take  a  trip  on  these  two  lines  at  express 
speed  he  would  come  to  the  oonoluuon 
that  improvements  were  imperatively 
called  for.  I  hope  to  see,  at  no  distant 
date,  engines  and  carriages  upon  the 
'  Bogie '  principle  universally  adopted,  as 
well  as  simaltaneons,  automatic  brakea; 
they  work  admirably  on  the  Midland. 
Time  of  course  must  be  allowed  for  the 
wearing  out  or  conversion  of  the  existing 
rolling  stock,  but  in  respect  of  perma- 
nent ways,  surely  r^lway  companies  are 
bound  by  every  moral  consideration  to 
maintain  them  in  the  highest  possible  con- 
dition; to  alarm  their  passengers  in  the 
way  I  have  described  through  failure  so  to 
maintain  them  is,  to  say  the  least,  unpar- 
donable. Tofeel  that  your  carriage,  being 
propelled  at  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hoar, 
cannot  keep  the  rails  with  so  much  sway- 
ing and  bumping  is  a  trial  even  those 
with  the  strongest  nerves  do  not  care  to 
have  repeated."  Mr.  Francis  W.  Dean, 
tutor  in  engineering  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, U.  S.  A.,  has  also  taken  part  In  the 
correspondence.  He  Bays  he  has  noticed 
on  nearly  every  railway  he  has  traveled 
on  in  Great  Britain  the  same  defects  of 
which  Mr.  Howard  makes  complaint  and 
endorses  what  be  says  &ucbing  the  value 
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of  the  "Boflne"  ayebem  as  a  remedy. 
This  system,  he  adds,  has  further  to  rec- 
ommend it  the  fact  that  it  prevents  the 
grinding  of  the  flanges  on  the  rails.  In 
support  of  the  latter  proposition  he 
writes  : 

*'Althongh  I  have  had  an  opinion 
upon  this  matter  for  an  indefinite 
time,  at  York,  the  other  evening,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  amount  of  the 
grinding  is  not  over-estimated  by  advo- 
oates  of  the  Bogie  system.  While  wait- 
ing at  the  station  in  that  place,  I  heard 
sqneakiag  between  the  flangea  and 
'metals,*  whioh  far  exceeded  anything 
that  I  had  ever  anticipated.  The  loco- 
moUves  were  noble  specimens,  and  be- 
longed chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
North-Eastem  Company.     Aa  the  Ans- 


tralian  commisuoner,  Mr.  Higinbotham, 
in  bi!)  report  of  the  railways  of  the  world, 
has  substantially  remarked,  aaoh  locomo- 
tives and  carriages  would  hardly  keep  on 
the  rails  on  lens  perfectly  permanent 
ways  than  those  in  Great  Britain.  I  may 
remark  that  I  have  traveled  in  both  the 
Bogie  and  common  carriages  of  the  Mid- 
land Company,  and  found  the  difference 
very  striking."  The  gravity  of  the  de- 
fect animadverted  on  ia  palpable  and  the 
necessity  for  removing  it  obvious  :  and 
there  are  few  save  railroad  proprietors 
who  will  not  agree  that  should  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  Bogie,"  or  any  other  remedy, 
ensne  from  the  correspondence,  a  service 
will  have  been  done  the  public  by  Mr. 
Howard  and  those  who  have  with  him 
participated  in  it. 


STEEL  PLATES  AND  RIVETED  JOINTS. 


A  ciBCUUSTANCB  Connected  with  the 
greater  ductility  of  soft  steel  compared 
with  that  of  iron  plates,  which  appears 
to  as  to  require  consideration,  is  the 
effect  of  this  greater  ductility  upon  the 
crippling  strength  of  the  plate,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  riveted  joint.  The  softer  and  more 
ductile  the  plates  the  more  liable  is  the 
material  at  that  side  of  the  hole  that 
bears  the  stress  to  be  crushed  or  crippled 
by  the  rivet  bearing  against  it. 

With  iron  plates  and  iron  rivets,  in 
order  that  the  tearing,  shearing,  and 
bearing  resistances  may  be  theoretically 
equal  in  single  riveted  lap  joints,  if  we 
tatce  the  thickness  of  the  plate  as  unity, 
and  assume  the  tearing  stress  to  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  section  of 
the  plate  between  the  holes,  and  the 
plate  to  receive  no  damage  by  punching 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  mean  diameter 
of  hole  and  pitch  of  rivets  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  numbers  1,  2,6,  and  7.6, 
the  efficiency  of  the  joint  or  the  ratio  of 
the  strength  of  the  joint  to  that  of  the 
solid  plate  being  0.66.  As  the  diameter 
of  the  rivet  holes  in  J  inch  plates  seldom 
in  practice  czoeeds  twice  the  thickness, 
and  the  pitch  4^  times  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  it  is  evident  there  is  an  excess 


of  bearing  strength  over  both  the  tear- 
ing and  shearing  strength  in  (  inch 
plates  with  the  usual  proportions  of 
joint,  and  this  ezoess  increases  wiih  the 
thickness  of  the  plates,  taking  the  diam- 
eter and  pitch  of  rivets  generally  used. 

With  double-riveted  lap  joints  tak- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  plate  as  unity, 
we  should  have  the  thickness  of  plate, 
diameter  of  hole,  and  pitch  of  rivet 
represented  by  I,  2.6,  and  12.75.  In 
practice,  the  pitch  in  ^  inch  plates 
double  riveted  seldom  exceeds  seven 
times  the  thickness,  and  three  and  a  half 
times  the  thickness  in  I  inch  plates,  ao 
that  the  excess  of  the  bearing  over  tbe 
tearing  strength  is  even  greater  than  in 
single  riveting,  the  excess  over  the 
shearing  strength  remaining  the  same. 

In  reducing  (he  thickness  of  plate 
when  substituting  steel  for  iron  plates 
by  the  amount  allowed  by  the  excess  of 
tenacity  of  the  former  over  that  of  the 
latter,  or,  say,  by  25  per  cent,  if  we  re- 
tain the  same  pilch  and  diameter  of 
rivets,  ve  shall  maintain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  tensile  and  shearing  strength 
in  the  plates  and  rivets,  neglecting,  for 
the  present,  in  the  case  of  tap  juinta  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  strength 
due  to  the  stress  being  less  oat  of  line  at 
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the  overlap  of  the  thinner  platea  of  steel. 
'  The  beanng  sorfaoe  of  the  piste  vill, 
however,  be  reduced  bj  25  per  cent.  If 
the  reaiBtance  of  soft  8t«e!  to  crippling 
were  greater  than  that  of  iron,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  tenacity  is 
greater,  the  reduction  of  bearing  surface 
wonid  be  oompensated  for  by  the  great- 
er resistance  to  crippling.  An,  however, 
the  ductility  of  soft  steel  is  considerably 
|;reater  than  that  of  ordinary  iron  platea, 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  re^tist- 
aoce  to  crashing  is  less.  The  resistance 
to  crippling  no  doubt  varies  widely  in 
different  qualities  of  iron  plate,  but  com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  this  resist- 
ance in  iron  and  still  less  of  that  in  steel 
plates.  From  the  results  of  the  few 
experiments  that  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  value  for  iron  it  is 
nsnally  taken  at  twii-e  the  tensile  strength 
of  ordinary  boiler  plates. 

If  we  take  the  tenacity  of  steel  as 
being  one-third  greater  than  that  of  iron, 
which  allows  a  reduction  in  thickness  of 
29  percent,  only,  and  assume  the  resist- 
ance to  crashing  as  being  2S  per  cent. 
less,  in  order  to  compare  the  proportions 
of  joint  for  equal  tearing,  shearmg,  and 
bearing  resistance,  we  shall  have,  using 
the  same  mode  of  comparison  as  above, 

1,  2,  and  4.4  representing  the  thickness 
of  plate,  diameter  and  pitch  of  rivets  for 
■ingle- riveted  lap  joints  in  steel,  and  1, 

2,  and  8.8  for  double  riveting,  giving  an 
efficiency  of  .S4  and  .70  respectively. 
These  theoretical  proportions  of  joints 
are  much  nearer  what  n  nsed  in  practice 
than  is  the  case  with  iron  plates.  In  re- 
placipg  ^inuh  iron  plates  with  ^inch 
steel  plates,  and  using  Jinoh  rivets  at 
l|-inch  centres  for  single  and  i!^-inch 
centres  for  double  riveting,  we  shall 
have  a  joint  with  the  tearing,  shearing, 
and  bearing  resistances  all  equal.  In  re- 
placing a  l-inch  iron  plate  by  a  }-inub 
steel  plate,  we  should  require  ijinch 
iron  rivets  at  3^  inch  centres  for  single 
and  at  S-inch  centres  for  double  rivet- 
ing in  order  to  have  a  theoretically  pro- 
portioned joint,  and  by  using  l^-inuh 
rivets  at  2^-inch  and  S^-inoh  centres  re- 
spectively for  single  and  double  riveting, 
it  is  evident  we  shall  have  an  excess  of 
bearing  resistance  over  that  for  tearing 
and  shearing. 

In  the  report  of  Lloyd's  Registry 
Committee  on  steel _for  boiler  making  it 


is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  oiip- 
pling  of  the  material  behind  the  rivets  in 
some  experiments,  it  appears  that  a  great- 
er proportion  of  bearing  sarface  is  re- 
quired wiih  steel  than  with  iron.  Un- 
fortunately the  dimensions  of  the  joint 
that  thus  failed  are  not  given. 

Tbere  are  two  ways  of  bringing  up 
the  bearing  surface,  ^l)  by  Increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  rivets,  and  (2)  by 
increasing  the  number  of  rivets.  By 
increasing  the  diameter  of  rivets  and 
maintaining  the  same  pitch,  we  diminish 
the  efdciency  of  the  joint,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  increase  the  pitch  in  order  to 
maintain  this  efficiency,  we  neutralize 
the  very  advantage  sought  in  increasing 
the  diameter  of  rivets.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  by  increasing 
the  diameter  of  rivets  without  altering 
the  pitch,  we  may  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  hearing  surface  by  a  muoh  great- 
er  amount  than  we  reduce  the  proportion 
of  tearing  section.  For  instance,  by  al- 
tering I-inch  rivets  at  3^-inch  centres  to 
l^'inch  rivets,  we  increase  the  bearing 
surface  by  60  per  cent,  whilst  we  reduce 
the  shearing  section  20  per  cent,  only. 
In  all  coses  it  must  be  a  question  wheth- 
er the  increased  bearing  strength  obtain- 
ed by  increasing  the  diameter  of  rivets 
is  wisely  bought  at  the  expense  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  joint.  Whether  we 
maintain  the  same  pitch  or  not,  we  give 
a  preponderating  shearing  strength  to 
the  rivets,  by  increasing  their  diameter 
beyond  the  usual  practice  for  iron  plates. 

In  seeking  to  obtain  additional  bearing 
surface  by  increasing  the  number  of 
rivets  in  the  same  line  and  reducing  their 
diameter,  we  reduce  the  tearing  strength 
to  the  same  extent  as  by  increasing  the 
diameter  and  maintaining  the  number  of 
rivets.  In  this  case  we  injure  the  plate 
more  by  punching,  but  the  stress  will  be 
more  evenly  di^itribnted  over  the  plate, 
and  we  get  a  joint  that  is  more  easily 
made  and  kept  tight  if  the  rivets  are  not 
made  unduly  small.  Here  again  the 
proportion  of  tearing  section  is  not  so 
rapidly  reduced  as  that  of  the  bearing 
surface  is  increased.  Suppose  we  replace 
1-inch  rivet  holes  at  31-inch  centres 
by  }  inch  rivets  at  IJ-inch  centres,  the 
bearing  surface  will  be  increased  SO  per 
I  cent,  and  the  tearing  section  diminished 
'  20  per  cent.,  the  shearing  section  being 
increased  about  12  percent.;  or  by  using 
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^inoh  holes  at  2j-iDch  ceotrea,  the  bear- 1 
iDg  Borface  will  bo  increased  16.6  per 
cent.,  wbiUt  the  tearing  section  will  be  ' 
reduced  6,6  per  cent.  only.  When  ad- , 
ditional  bearing  surface  is  actually  | 
required,  it  is  best  obtained  by  making  [ 
an  additional  row  of  rivets  in  the  joint. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  recommenda- ; 
tion  to  increase  the  diameter  of  rivets  i 
when  Bubstituiing  steel  for  iron  plates ; 
may  easily  be  pushed  too  far,  and  count- ; 
eract  some  of  the  benefit  we  should  ex-  ' 
pect  to  derive  from  the  superior  ductility  1 
of  steel.  If  all  rivet  holes  were  drilled 
fair  with  the  plates  in  position  and  tlose 
together,  and  if  every  hole  were  filled  by 
its  rivet  to  make  a  perfect  job,  in  which 
each  rivet  takes  its  share  of  the  stress 
distributed  over  the  length  of  the  joint, 
it  would  even  in  this  case  be  scarcely 
advisable  to  proportion  the  joint  so  as  to 
bring  the  crippling  strength  up  to  the 
tearing  strength  of  the  plate,  for  it  is 
much  l>etter  that  the  holes  should  elon- 
gate by  crippling  under  severe  stress, 
such  as  that  caused  by  unequal  and  sud- 
den contraction,  and  give  warning  by 
leakage,  whiub  might  not  require  the 
renewal  of  the  plates  to  render  the  boil- 
er serviceable,  than  that  attention  should 
be  drawn  U>  the  presence  of  the  strain- 
ing by  the  fracture  of  the  plate  from 
hole  to  hole,  which  is  always  a  serious  if 
not  dangerous  defect  requiring  partial  or 
complete  renewal  of  the  plate,  and  which 
may  occur  without  giving  warning, 
through  the  crippling  strength  of  the 
plate  being  kept  too  high. 

When  we  morease  the  size  of  the 
rivets,  we  increase  the  bearing  surface 
only  directly  as  the  diameter  of  the 
rivets,  but  the  shearing  strength  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter.  We  should 
therefore  increase  the  pitch  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter,  assnnaing 
of  course  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
joint  well  preportioned  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  which  the  plates  between  the 
holes  Bhould  have  a  margin  of  tensile 
Strength  over  the  shearing  strength  of 
the  rivets,  since  the  plates  are  lifibte  to 
become  reduced  in  strength  by  punching 
and  wasting,  whereas  the  portion  of  the 
rivet  between  heads  being  protected 
does  not  become  so  much  reduced. 
When  the  joint  is  not  so  proportioned, 
the  less  are.  we  justified  in  still  farther 
giving  a  preponderance  of  strength  to 


the  rivet  already  too  large.  The  great- 
er the  pitch  of  rivets  the  more  is  the 
strain  concentrated  at  the  sides  of  the 
holes,  and  consequently  the  greater  ia 
the  tendency  of  the  plate  to  be  broken 
piecemeal  and  the  breaking  strength  to 
he  thereby  reduced.  Hence  increasing 
the  si^e  of  the  rivets  and  attempting  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  joint  is 
tantamount  to  increasing  the  brittleness 
of  the  plate,  and  by  injudiciously  pro- 
portioning a  joint  we  may  to  some 
extent  at  least  neutralize  the  advantages 
expected  to  be  gained  by  annealing  and 
using  a  ductile  material. 

One  very  important  point  should  not  . 
be  lost  sight  of  in  proportioning  a  joint, 
nnd  this  is  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
make  a  good  rppair  job  with  large  rivets 
than  with  small  ones,  especially  in  inac- 
cessible situations,  and  where  the  pitch 
in  increased  to  maintain  the  section  be- 
tween rivet  holes  when  using  large 
rivets,  the  difficulty  of  malring  tight  re- 
pairs is  still  further  increased. 

Perfect  tightness  in  a  joint  without 
theoretical  correctness  of  proportion  ia 
of  far  more  importance  than  correct  pro- 
portions which  may  fail  to  secure  perfect 
lightness.  One  boiler-maker  may  have 
appliances  which  will  enable  his  men  to 
make  perfectly  tight  and  sound  work 
with  rivcta  of  unusually  large  diameter 
and  pitch,  and  with  whii-h  another  maker 
would  fail  to  make  satisfactory  work. 
The  cases  of  boilers  that  have  given  way, 
and  of  expensive  repairs  that  have  been 
required  through  the  rivets  being  too 
small,  are  very  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  disasters  that  have  occurred,  and  the 
expenses  that  have  been  inobrred, 
through  wasting  of  plates  in  consequence 
of  leaky  joints.  No  doubt  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  up  the  ultimate  breaking  strength 
of  the  joint  by  increasing  the  diameter 
and  pitch  of  rivet,  but  it  la  absurd  to  do 
it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  risk  making  the 
plate  weaker  in  the  solid  than  in  the 
joint,  which  it  will  inevitably  become  in 
time  should  the  joint  leak.  If  the  wast- 
ing of  steel  plates  occasioned  by  leakage 
took  place  only  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  iron  plates,  the  reduction  in  thickness 
with  the  former  would  render  them  less 
durable.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wasting  will  be  more  rapid  with 
steel  in  oert^n  situations,  hence  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  having  perfectly 
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tight  joints,  lest  the  material  Bhoald  be 
blamed,  inBtead  of  the  design  and  work- 
manship, in  the  oase  of  a  boiler  wearing 
out  rapidly.  Tbe  crippling  strength  of 
a  dnotile  steel  plate  in  front  of  tbe  rivet 
may  be  considerably  iacreased  by  in- 
oreasing  the  lap  or  distance  between  the 
edge  of  tbe  plate  and  center  of  rivets. 
With  lap  joints  the  practical  objection 
to  this  is  that  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
usually  taken  at  one  and  a  half  times 
the  diameter  of  rivet,  the  difficulty  of 
making  a   joint  light  by  caulking  or 


"fullering"  increases  with  the  amount 
of  lap. 

But  in  butt  joints  this  objection  is 
got  over  by  increasing  the  lap  of  the 
plates  only  whilst  retaining  itie  usual 
amount  of  lap  between  the  rivets  and 
the  caulking  edges  of  the  strips  or  w^lts. 
In  double- riveted  lap  joints  a  consider- 
able advantage  in  strength  will  be  gained 
by  increasing  tbe  distance  between  the 
lines  of  rivets  in  steel  plates  beyond  the 
nsual  practice  for  iron  plates,  especialljr 
in  zig-zag  riveting. 


STRUCTURES  IN  AN  EARTHQUAKE  COUNTRY. 


Bi  JOBN  FSRRI  A 


S.  ATRTON,  Vrotetea  iu  U»  ImiwrUl  CoUeff*  of 
From  "The  Arthlt»et." 


Whbn  working  at  our  paper  on  " . 
Neglected  Principle  that  may  be  En 
ployed  in  Earthquake  Measurements," 
reail  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Hay  23,  1877,  we  were  led  to  consider 
how  the  effect  produced  by  an  earth- 
quake on  a  Btrnotare  is  infiuenced  by  the 
time  of  vibration  of  the  structure. 

It  follows  from  that  principle  that  if  a 
number  of  qnickly  vibrating  bodies  form 
part  of  the  same  structure,  they  all 
vibrate  in  mnoh  the  same  way;  that  is, 
the  periods  of  their  swings  are  all  ap- 
proximately equal  to  one  another  and 
eqoal  to  the  periods  of  the  earthquake; 
ftnd  although  they  differ  in  the  amount 
of  their  motions  these  amounts  and  their 
differences  are  all  exceedingly  small; 
whereas  if  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of 
the  structure  are  dnly  capable  of  vibrat- 
ing slowly,  the  periods  of  vibration  of 
tbe  different  parts  vary  very  much,  the 
amounts  of  the  motions  are  all  compara- 
tivelv  great,  and  their  differences  are  all 
relatively  considerable.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  sufficiently  great  viscous  re- 
listanoe  to  motion  of  suoh  slowly  vibrat- 
ing parts,  these  parts  will  be  found 
during  an  earthquake  to  behave  much  as 
if  their  natural  periods  of  vibration  were 
qnick.  Supponing  the  foundation  of  a 
■traoture  to  vibrate  with  the  earth  which 
encloses  it,  we  see  that  a  slowly  vibrat- 
ing strnotare  which  is  fastened  to  these 
foandations  is  during  an  earthquake  snb- 


I  jeuted  to  stresses  which  may  be  exces- 
sively great  and  of  a  very  oomplicated 
kind,  whereas  a  quickly  vibrating  struc- 
ture is  subjected  to  stresses  which  may 
be  said  to  be  determinate,  and  which  are 
comparatively  small.  It  ^s  not  here 
necessary  to  consider  whether,  as  all  the 
motions  of  a  qnickly  vibrating  body 
must  be  small,  suoh  a  structure  will  be 
more  comfortable  to  live  in,  because  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tbe  annoyance  pro- 
duced by  rapidity  of  shook  would  not 
more  than  counterbalance  the  annoyance 
of  great  but  smooth  motions.  It  is  only 
safety  we  are  here  considering,  and  in 
this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe 
superiority  of  rigid  structures,  or  of 
Btraotures  having  a  sufficiently  great 
viscous  resistance  to  motion.  We  liave 
made  some  oalonlations  of  the  times  of 
vibration  of  ordinary  structures,  such  as 
well-built  houses  of  stone  and  brick, 
chimneys,  tighthouBes,  &o..  and  from 
these  we  see  that  the  periods  are  all 
much  lees  than  what  we  judge  from  our 
experience  is  the  ordinary  period  of  vi- 
hration  of  earthquakes  in  Japan.  Even 
two-storied  houses  built  of  wood  if 
framed  in  the  best  way  have  qnick  timesof 
vibration;  such  struotntes  are,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  us,  well  capable  of  resisting 
the  ordinary  Japanese  earthquake  shook. 
As,  however,  we  have  not  yet  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  a  destructive  earth- 
quake, and  as  we  presume  that  one  of 
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the  most  importuit  ways  in  whi<^  it  may 
differ  from  ordinary  earthcjnakeB  is  in  tlie 
foddenness  of  moiion,  or  cliaiige  of  mo- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  ordinary 
strnctnre  has  a  qniuker  period  of  vibra- 
tion than  a  destructive  earthquake;  con- 
seqaently,  if  it  be  granted  that  stability 
depends  on  the  strnctare  having  a  quicker 
period  of  vibration  than  that  of  the 
earthquake,  the  stability  of  a  building 
will  be  only  relative;  we  can,  of  course, 
be  sure  that  by  making  the  walls  of  a 
building  thicker  and  its  height  less  that 
we  add  to  its  safety,  but  however  far  we 
may  go  in  this  direotion  we  cannot  he 
certain  bnt  that  after  all  the  earthquake 
'  period  may  be  less  than  that  of  our  build- 
ine. 

We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  sayiug  that  a  slowly  vibrating 
structure  wul  probably  get  broken  in  its 
connections  with  the  mundations  if  these 
be  rigidly  fixed  to  the  ground,  conse- 
quenth'  (and  we  here  oppose  the  prac- 
tice of  many  architects  and  engineers) 
putting  a  heavy  top  to  a  lighthouse,  the 
chimney  of  a  factory,  or  other  high 
building,  mast  certainly  take  from  its 
stability.  And  althotigh  the  times  of  vi- 
hrations  of  ordinary  brick  and  stone 
houses  are  very  short,  still  in  view  of  the 
possible  great  suddenness  of  a  destruc- 
tive earthquake  we  should  advise  that  all 
buildings  be  kept  as  low  and  made  as 
rigid  as  possible. 

The  argument  used  by  engineers  to 
support  the  practice  above  referred  to  of 
placing  a  heavy  top  on  a  chimney  as- 
sumes that  the  shock  is  an  impact,  and, 
-consequently,  that  a  definite  quantity  of 
momentum  is  given  to  the  structure,  but 
it  must  be  quite  evident  that  it  is  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture with  regard  to  the  other  parts 
which  is  the  fixed  quantity,  and,  tnere- 
fore,  that  the  more  massive  the  structure 
the  more  momentum  enters  it  through 
the  base. 

There  is  no  easy  way  of  judging  what 
are  the  forces  which  cause  an  ordinary 
Japanese  house  to  return  to  the  perpen- 
dicular position  after  it  has  received  a 
push  or  blow,  and  so  we  cannot  oatcniate 
its  natural  time  of  vibration;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  it  vibrates  very  slowly, 
an  ordinary  Japanese  two-storied  house 
with  the  usual  heavy  roof  taking  per- 
haps four  seconds  to  mtke  a  complete 


vibration.  The  restoring  forces  are  due 
merely  to  stiffness  of  the  joints,  thtn 
being  no  rigid  connection  with  the 
ground  since  the  vertical  posts  of  the 
house  are  all  supported  on  detached 
stones,  and  there  are  also  no  diagonal 
stays  in  the  building.  Snch  a  structure 
is  therefore  capable  of  being  displaced 
very  far  from  its  position  of  equilibrium 
without  fracture  occurring,  and  as  its 
time  of  vibration  is  very  long,  it  has  a 
very  great  amplitude  of  swing  during 
most  ordinary  earthquakes  ;  that  this 
amplitude  is  not  even  greater  is  most 
proDably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
son  of  visGons  resistance  to  motion  at  all 
its  joints.  Such  a  viscous  resistance 
must  greatly  diminish  the  motion,  and 
will  be  especially  useful  in  an  earthquake 
consisting  of  regular  vibrations,  but  the 
most  severe  test  of  such  a  structure  con- 
sists in  an  earthquake  shock  which 
begins  with  a  sharp  impulse,  or  which 
Las  a  very  irregular  motion.  The  slowly 
vibrating  structure  would  register  the 
shock  in  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
that  in  which  the  blow  was  delivered, 
but  it  would  probably  have  an  exceeding- 
ly great  first  swing  from  its  position  of 

We  think  that  the  important  elements 
of  safety^  in  ordinary  Japanese  structures 
is  this  visoous  resistance  which  they  op- 
pose to  motion,  and  which  is  mainly  due 
to  the  great  multiplicity  of  joints  (all  of 
which  are  compelled  to  move)  and  to  the 
absence  of  diagonal  pieces;  for  we  de- 
duced from  the  principle  in  our  original 
paper,  that  if  the  restoring  farces  are 
weak  there  ought  to  be  a  great  viscous 
resistance  to  motion  if  we  wish  ihe 
strains  of  the  structure  to  be  small. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
safety  ia  only  gained  by  a  very  great  ex- 
penditure of  timber,  so  that  although 
such  slowly  vibrating  strnctures  aa  many 
of  the  temples  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly safe  during  earthquakes,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that  all  heavily- 
roofed  houses  are  secure. 

The  smount  of  momentum  which  has 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  to  the  superHtructure 
depends  04  the  nature  of  the  earthquake 
— that  is,  its  suddenness  and  the  amount 
of  earth  motion,  as  well  as  on  the  mass 
of  the  building,  while  thf  velocity  of  the 
foandaiions,   it  these  are   rigidly  con- 
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nected  with  the  earth,  is  independent  of 
the  mSBB  of  the  building,  an  important 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention.  The  earthquake  energy  gets 
destroyed  by  the  interior  portions  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  the  mountains  and 
bnildiniiB  at  its  surface,  not  having  ex- 
ceedingly small  periodic  times  of  vibra- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  interfer- 
ence takes  pla^e  at  every  surface  of  con- 
tact of  the  different  portions.  Of  oourse, 
however,  any  one  particular  building 
will  deatroy  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  whole  energy  of  the  earthquake  vi- 
bration, eo  that  its  mass  cannot  in  any 
fireceptibie  way  affect  the  motions  of  its 
oundations. 

In  the  same  way  as  we  have  shown 
that  the  more  quickly  a  house  is  capable 
of  vibrating  the  less  n  its  motion  relative 
to  the  foundation,  we  might  arrive  at 
the  result  that  tlie  smaller  the  natural 
period  of  vibration  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  a  body  suhieetcd  to  shocks  the 
less  internal  friction  must  there  be;  and 
this  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  there  is  more  inter- 
nal friction  in  non-horaogeneouB  bodies, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  in  bodies 
which,  being  uon-homogcDeous,  have 
some  of  their  materials  only  capable  of 
very  slow  natural  vibrations  oompi 
witn  the  remainder. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  with  any 
given  material  whatever  there  is  a  best 
melhbd  of  constructing  buildings  in  an 
earthquake  country.  Thus  with  small 
stones  set  in  b^id  mortar,  or  in  no  mortar, 
ae  in  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the 
Neapolitan  earthquake  uf  1657,  the  mo- 
mentum which  must  pass  through  any 
level  iuiiit  depends  (1)  on  the  short  time 
t  during  which  the  foundations  are  ac- 
quiring a  great  velocity  v;  (2)  on  the 
mass  of  the  building  At  above  the  joint; 
and  (3)  on  the  natural  time  of  vibration 
of  the  portion  of  the  structure  between 
the  given  joint  and  the  foundations.  If 
this  time  of  vibration  is  very  short  then 
the  momentum  Jt/u  mti'tt  be  transmitted 
by  the  joint  in  the  short  time  t — that  is, 
the  joint  must  transmit  the  great  force 

;  whereas  if  the  time  of  vibration  of 

the  building  below  the  joint  is  considera- 
ble, the  time  of  trauHmi^tsion  of  moment- 
um is  increased  in  a  calculable  way,  say 
to  the  time  n(,  and  hence  the  force  trans- 
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mitted  by  the  joint  beoomes  reduced  to 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  we  wish 

to  drive  in  a  nail  without  hurting  the 
head  with  the  hammer  a  block  of  wood 
is  used  as  a  cushion,  the  wood  being  of 
service  because  having  an  appreciable 
time  uf  vibration  it  causes  the  duration 
of  the  impact  to  be  lengthened,  and  ao 
diminishes  the  force  acting  at  any  mo- 
ment. In  the  same  way  the  lower  parts 
of  a  structure  having  appreciable  times 
of  vibration  cause  the  earthquake  shook 
to  be  altered  in  character,  to  be  length- 
ened in  time,  and,  therefore,  diminiBtted 
in  intensity  before  it  reaches  the  upper 
parts.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  small 
stones  or  bricks  set  in  bad  common  roor- 
tar  are  our  building  materials  it  would 
be  better  to  choose,  for  the  site,  a  quak- 
ing bog,  which  was  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  building,  rather 
than  to  build  the  house  direct  from  a 
roi;ky  foundation,  or  if  the  ground  is 
firm  there  ought  to  be  placed  underneath 
the  house  a  foundation  of  yielding  tim- 
ber, or  some  other  method  should  be 
sought  for  by  means  of  which  the  time 
of  transmissions  of  momentum  through 
the  joints  may  be  increased. 

Thus  there  is  a  best  time  of  vibration 
of  the  part  of  a  structure  below  a  joint, 
which  depends  on  the  strength  oi  the 
joint;  and  if  the  basement  has  a  time  of 
vibration  different  from  this,  then,  we 
should  advise  that  the  building  be  kept 
low.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  that 
houses  with  orainary  wall  thicknesses 
built  of  bricks  set  in  common  mortar 
should  not  be  more  than  one,  or  at  the 
very  most  two  stories  high  if  there  U  a 
piled  or  oonorete  foundation;  bat  if  good 
dement  be  employed  instead  of  bad  mor- 
tar, then  a  height  of  two  or  three  stories 
may  be  employed  probably  with  com- 
parative safety. 

Again,  the  horizontal  vibration  of  the 
ground  is  given  up  to  a  stone  or  brick 
building  mainly  by  shearing  stress  com- 
municated from  course  to  course,  a  kind 
of  stress  which  mortar  is  very  unsuitable 
to  transmit.  Hem-e,  a  stone  or  brick 
building  subjected  to  horizontal  shocks 
ought  certainly  to  be  built  with  cement, 
and  not  with  ordinary  mortar.  In  fact, 
in  every  part  it  ought  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  pulling  as  well  as  crushing 
stresses. 
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Every  joint  is  a  weak  place,  and  it  is 
evident  that  if,  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  building,  we  diminish  the  area  of 
joints  we  shall  be  increasing  t,he  stability. 
Mow,  in  large  masonry  structures  larger 
stones  are  as  a  rule  employed,  and  the 
joints  are  made  of  leas  area.  In  this  re- 
spect, then,  may  we  say  that  large  ma- 
sonry structures  built  with  common  mor- 
tar are  usually  more  stable  than  smaller 
ones. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  as  concrete  can 
be  obtained  which  will  resist  as  great  a 
tensile  stress  as  ordinary  brick  itself,  we 
shall  derive  great  benetit  from  making 
all  horiEOntal  sections  of  a  structure, 
which  is  composed  of  bricks  set  in  good 
cement,  as  great  as  possible — that  is,  we 
shall  find  that  the  moat  suitable  struo- 
tnre,  if  of  brick  or  stone,  for  an  earth- 
quake country,  should  be  composed  of 
large  stones  set  in  ^ood  cement,  with 
walls  as  thick  as  possible  near  the  base, 
the  thiokness  of  wall  at  every  place  be- 
ing roughly  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
tho  bnilding  above  that  place. 


As,  however,  the  resistance  to  tension 
of  timber  is  very  much  superior  to  that 
of  cement  or  bricks,  and  as  the  mass  of 
a  timber  building  is  small,  a  timber 
bnilding  with  sufficiently  strong  joints 
must  be  very  much  superior  to  any 
structure  of  brick  or  masonry.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  a  building  of  wrought 
iron  might  be  made  stronger  still,  and  one 
of  steel  strongest  of  all. 

Ordinary  timber  houses  ought  not  to 
be  too  rigidly  fastened  to  the  earth;  if 
the  joints  of  the  structure  are  made, 
however,  very  strong,  and  especially  if 
wrought  iron  is  used  as  well  as  wood, 
and  if  there  is  diagonal  bracing,  then  the 
connections  with  the  ground  may  be  made 
more  rigid.  The  stiffnesses  of  siruo- 
tares  vary  so  much  that  we  cannot  give 
more  definite  rules  than  those  contamed 
in  this  short  artide,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
our  principle  of  relative  vibrations  may 
be  easily  applied  to  find  the  best  arrange- 
ment in  a  structure  for  any  given  mate- 
rial, and  with  any  given  fpundation. 
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Wb  have  reluctantly  felt  compelled 
to  place  the  heading  "Steel  Ships"  be- 
fore this  paper,  but  would  desire  to 
repeat  our  former  observation  that  the 
new  metal  is  not  steel  at  all,  but  merely 
mgol  iron.  Our  readers  will  pardon 
this  reiteration  when  they  are  told  that 
some  great  authorities  on  the  subject 
have  been  so  far  led  away  by  the  name 
as  to  addnce  experience  of  the  wear  of 
some  decided  steel  ships  whiuh  have 
been  afloat  for  years,  as  proof  of  the 
reliahJenesH  of  the  new  metal  of  an 
essentially  diSerent  character,  althongb 
bearing  the  same  name.  So  far  as  its 
oomposition  goes  the  new  meial  is  rather 
anexceptionally  pure  iron  than  asteel,  and 
for  aught  we  know  at  present,  may  ulli- 
mately  devel'ipe  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  of  ordinary  steel.  The  oautiona 
recommended  in  u:>ing  it,  and  the  careful 
testing  of  each  plate,  are  rendered  neces- 


sary by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  new  processes  of  manufacture  we 
cannot  without  test  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  metal  obtained  is  the  real  A<ma 
fide  ingot  iron  or  mild  steel.  Mr.  Wims- 
hursl  suggests  that  in  ooneequenoe  of 
the  great  ductility  of  the  new  metal,  the 
ordinary  system  of  riveting  may  be 
found  insufficient,  but  wisely  does  not 
lay  down  any  rules  to  be  followed,  and 
concludes  with  the  excellent  practical 
suggestion  that  in  all  oases  of  passenger 
ships  built  of  mild  steel  "frequent  easily 
made  surveys  should  be  held  during  the 
first  year,"  which  surveys  "  need  not  bo 
of  such  a  character  as  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  engagements  of  the  vessel, 
hut  they  will  afford  the  Board  a  prompt 
and  effective  means  of  checking  any  evil 
which  may  be  found  to  arise," 

We  have,   in  onr  present  paper,  to 
notice  a  lengthy  and  important  oommnn- 
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iofttion  made  to  the  InotitutioD  of  Naval 
Architects,  by  the  Chief  Surveyor  to 
Llovd's  Registry,  od  the  subject,  and 
giviDg  in  great  detail  the  result  of  a 
KrieB  of  experiments  instituted  by  the 
Comniittee  of  Lloyd's  Register.  Mr. 
Martell  begins  his  paper  by  some  re- 
marks upon  the  prospects  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  new  material,  aud  ap- 
pears to  regard  the  question  as  practi- 
cally settled.  He  says,  "The  time  baa 
now  come  when  it  is  said  by  many 
others,  besides  the  manufacturers,  that 
Bteel  can  be  used  with  as  much  oonfi- 
denoe  as  iron,  and  it  is  held  that  whilst 
the  properties  of  mild  steel  are  in  every 
respect  superior  to  iron,  the  cost,  having 
regard  to  the  reduced  weight  required, 
will  warrant  the  shipowner,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  in  adopting  the 
lighter  and  stronger  material."  We 
have  also  the  important  fact  that  during 
the  last  twelve  months  the  Committee 
of  Lloyd's  have  had  before  them  pro- 
posals for  S,000  tons  of  sailiog  shipn,  and 
18,000  tons  of  steamers,  to  be  built  of 
mild  steel. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  Lloyd's  fully  agree  with 
tbfl  Admiralty  as  to  the  practioal  valpe 
of  naild  steel.  As  regards  its  working 
qaalitiea  Mr.  Hartell  produced  a  speoi' 
men  "shingled  "  from  cuttings  of  plates 
which  were  in  use,  and  which  had  stood 
%  tensile  strain  of  26  tons  per  square 
iacb.  Experiment  proved  that  its  be- 
haviour in  the  fire  and  nnder  the  ham- 
mer was  just  that  of  ordinary  iron:  ii 
fact,  the  welds  were  oleaner  and  more 
|>erfect.  The  first  series  of  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  strength  of  riveted 
joints,  the  results  being,  briefiy,  that  iron 
plates  double 'chain  riveted  with  iron 
rivets,  the  holes  being  punched,  devel- 
oped a  mean  tensile  strength  of  17.9  tone 
per  a<|uare  inch.  Steel  plates  connected 
with  iron  rivets  gave  out  by  shearing  of 
the  rivets  at  a  strain  Itl.7  tons  per  square 
inch  of  rivet  area,  the  strain  upon  the 
plat«  only  reaching  16.3  per  square  inch. 
Steel  plates  oonneoted  with  steel  rivets 
developed  a  mean  strength  of  22.6  toni 
per  square  inch.  The  result  of  these 
experiments,  if  borne  out  by  similai 
lesnlts  with  more  extended  experience, 
will  be  to  prove,  that  in  using  iron  rivets 
with  nteel  plates  we  must  liave  a  larger 
proportion  of  rivet  area  to  the  plate  ares 
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between  the  holes  for  double  riveting,  or 
the  plates  must  be  treble  riveted  unless 
it  be  found  that  steel  rivets  can  be  used 
with  good  results,  in  which  case  the  ordi- 
nary scale  of  riveting  will  be  sufficient. 
As  regards  the  practical  use  of  ateel 
rivets,  in  addition  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence at  Glasgow  to  which  we  adverted 
in  our  former  article,  Mr.  Martell  states 
that  they  have  been  recently  satisfactor- 
ily used  in  two  steel  vessels,  built  by 
Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead.  Special 
care  must  however  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  rivets  are  really  mild  steel, 
and  even  then  it  is  desirable  that  they 
bo  uniformly  heated,  and  not  at  too  high 
a  temperature.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  a  case  is  adduced  where  some  bnild- 
ers  tried  steel  rivets,  and  found  that 
after  some  landing  edges  of  outside  plat* 
ing  had  been  riveted,  many  rivets  were 
broken  mostly  between  the  plates;  and 
in  this  case  iron  rivets  were  ultimately 
used  throughout  the  vessel.  Subsequent 
experience  has  shown  that  mild  steel 
rivets  can  be  safely  used  by  ordinary 
riveters,  and  what  is  more,  with  the  or- 
dinary rivet  boys;  and  wemnstoonclude, 
therefore,  that  the  rivets  which  failed 
were  not  made  of  true  mild  steel. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  were 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  relative  effect  of  punobingupon  mild 
steel  and  upon  iron  plates.  The  results 
are  thus  summarized: 

"  1.  That  steel  plates  very  thin  suffer 
less  from  punching  than  iron. 

"  2.  That  the  difference  in  loss  of 
strength  by  punching  on  steel  and  iron 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  great  to  re- 
quire special  precautions  to  be  taken  for 
steel  more  than  for  iron  in  plates  up  to 
■^  inch  in  thickness. 

"3.  That  in  plates  above  eight-six* 
teentbs  in  thickness,  the  loss  of  strength 
of  iron  plates  by  punching  ranged  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  per  cent.,  while 
in  steel  plates  of  the  same  thickues  it 
ranged  from  twenty  two  to  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  original  strength  of  the 
plate  between  the  rivet  boles.  An  occa- 
sional plate,  both  of  iron  and  steel, 
showed  a  smaller  loss  than  the  mini- 
mum stated,  but  they  were  exceptional 

"  4.  That  by  annealing  after  punching, 
the  whole  of  the  lost  strength  was  re- 
stored, and  in  aomfl  instanoes   greater 
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relative  atren^h  was  obtained  than  ex- 
isted in  the  onginal  platee. 

"6.  That  the  steel  was  injared  only  a 
small  distance  around  the  punnhed  holes, 
and  that  b;  riming  with  a  larger  drill 
than  the  punch,  from  y^  inch  to  ^  inch 
around  the  holes,  the  injured  part  was 
removed,  and  no  loss  of  strength  was 
then  observable,  any  more  than  if  the 
hole  had  been  drilled. 

"6.  That  in  drilled  plates,  no  appre- 
oiahle  loBS  of  tensile  strength  was  ob- 
served." 

Mr.  Martell  then,  at  some  length,  con- 
siders the  reopective  disadvantages  of 
riming  the  boles  or  annealing  the 
plates.  He  also  shows  that,  even  after 
allowing  the  twenty  per  cent,  less  scant- 
ling for  steel,  and  supposing  a  furthei 
lose  of  thirty  per  cent,  by  punching  the 
plates,  as  compared  with  the  twenty  per 
cent,  loss  due  to  punching  in  ordinary 
iron,  the  advantage  is  still  with  the  steel. 
A  better  solution  of  the  difficulty  than 
annealing  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
use  of  some  kind  of  punch  which  will 
distress  the  iron  less  than  the  common 
one  does.  Some  of  the  experiments 
proved  that  the  loss  due  to  punching, 
when  the  patent  spiral  punch  was  used, 
was  2}  tons  per  square  inch  less  than 
vith  the  common  punch. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Martell's  paper 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  relative 
«OBl  of  vessels  built  of  mild  steel  and  of 
iron,  taking  into  the  question  the  reduced 
weight  of  hull  and  consequent  larger 
-carrying  capacity  of  the  former.  In  the 
first  place,  he  disposes  of  the  objection 
that  mild  steel  is  of  so  much  greater 
specific  gravity  than  iron  as  to  detract 
.considerably  from  the  advantage  of  the 
smaller  scantlings  offered  by  Lloyd's,  It 
has  been  said  that  the  difference  was  as 
much  as  4  per  cent.,  data  furnished  by 
Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  the  welf- 
'known  Sheffield  firm,  fix  it  at  2.66  per 
cent.,  and  Mr.  Bessemer  states  it  to  be 
still  less.  Mr.  Martell  goes  into  details 
as  to  the  first  cost,  and  subsequent  yearly 
profit  of  a  steamer  2,300  tons  grout),  sup- 
ftosed  to  be  built  for  the  Indian  trade, 
and  makes  out  that  with  a  cargo  of  coals 
out  and  measurement  goods  home,  the 
additional  freight  of  the  steel  ship  would 
just  pay  the  percentage  on  her  additional 
cost,  but  with  a  dead  weight  cargo  out 
and  home  there  would  be  a  profit  on  the 


voyage  of  6}  per  cent,  in  the  steel  ship 
as  against  5^  on  the  iron  ship.  With 
sailing  ships  the  gain  is  not  so  clear,  al- 
though, from  the  fact  that  a  sailing  ves- 
sel of  1,700  tons  is  now  being  bailt  of 
the  new  material,  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  one  large  shipowner  believes 
that  even  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels 
the  additional  freight  would  pay  intereat 
on  the  additional  cost  Obviously  a 
saving  of  weight  in  the  structure  is  of 
very  much  more  importance  in  a  steamer 
than  in  a  sailing  ship;  in  the  former,  the 
machinery  and  coals  abiorb  so  much  of 
the  carrying  capacity  that  the  addition 
of  a  few  tons  to  the  freight  gives  a  larger 
percentage  on  the  total  freight. 

As  regards  the  durability  of  the  new 
material,  Mr.  Martell  can  tell  us  little 
more  than  has  been  known  for  some  time 
past.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  fact 
that  the  Admiralty  are  going  to  build 
some  small  torpedo  vessels  of  brass  or 
bronze  instead  of  steel  is  nothing  to  the 
point.  It  has  been  found  that  some  of 
the  thin  steel  torpedo  vessels  have  in  a 
very  short  time  become  very  much  pit- 
ted; it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  they  are  only  -^  inch  thick,  and 
an  amount  of  deterioration  hardly 
notioeable  in  another  vessel  would  Iw 
serious  in  them.  Less'tothe  point  are 
the  other  remarks  as  to  the  durability  of 
some  vessels  built  of  steel  some  years 
ago,  and  which  have  worn  well.  It  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  these 

isels  were  built  of  bona  fide  steel, 
whereas  the  new  metal,  mild  steel,  in 
some  of  its  properties,  is  much  more  an- 
alogous to  wrought  iron  than  to  steel. 
ERpecially  is  such  the  case  in  the  most 
important  feature,  as  regards  decay. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  mild  steel  shows 
a  larger  percentage  of  pure  metallic  iron 
than  IS  found  in  any  commercial  wrought 
iron. 

Probably  with  the  imjreased  demand 
for  mild  ship  steel  the  cost  of  production 
may,  in  a  few  years,  be  so  diminished 
that  it  may  successfully  compete  with 
wrought  iron  for  all  kinds  of  ships.  At 
present  it  will  probably  be  used  in  many 
steamers,  more  especially  in  vessels  de- 
signed for  speed,  in  which,  as  compared 
with  ordinary  steamers,  every  ton  of  in- 
creased freight  is  of  as  muuh  greater  im- 
portance, as  in  the  comparison  between 
ordinary  steamers  and  sailing  ships. 
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THE  BRAKE  AS  A  DYNAMOMETER. 

Tmm  "  The  Enelnffir.'' 


Tbb  friction  brake  is  so  generally  re- 
garded BB  an  eBsentially  accurate  instru 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  power  develop- 
ed by  a  steam  engine  or  water  wheel, 
that  it  requires  some  courage  even  to 
itig|^t  that  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  such 
an  instrument  of  precision,  after  all,  as 
■ome  persons  would  have  us  think.  The 
friction  brake  is  more  used  by  buildera 
of  portable  engines  than  by  anyone  else. 

There  is  scarcely  a  respectable  agricul- 
tural engineering  works  in  the  kingdom 
in  which  the  friction  brake  is  not  regi 
larly  and  frequently  employed.  But  the 
great  majoriiy  of  mechanical  engineers 
eDg^ed  in  the  construction  of  marine 
enginefl,  locomotivee,  or  atationary  en- 
gines of  large  power,  know  nothing 
praotioally  atmut  it.  It  i^,  therefore,  to 
the  experience  of  agricultural  engineers 
that  we  must  turn  for  snch  information 
aa  may  enable  as  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  true  value  of  the  friction  brake  as  a 
power-testing  machine  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  engineering  community  can.  as  we 
have  said,  tell  us  nothing  whatever  that 
ifl  not  theoretical  about  it.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  many  agricultural  engi- 
neers say  that  thev  have  fonnd  by 
experience  that  the  friction  brake  is  by 
no  means  so  precise  an  instrument  as 
theory  would  have  us  believe.  Indeed, 
nnlesB  these  gentlemen  are  wholly  mis- 
taken, the  brMke  may,  theory  to  the 
oontrory  notwithstanding,  prove  very 
deceptive.  Everything,  it  it  is  said, 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  brake. 
If  that  is  perfect,  then  a  high  duty  can 
be  got  from  an  engine;  if  it  is  imperfect, 
then  the  performance  of  the  engine  will 
be  bad.  To  explain  our  meaning,  it  is 
necessary  to  ^o  back  to  Ihc  days  when 
prizes  were  given  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  portable  engines.  The 
competing  engines  were  made  and  tested 
daily  for  months  before  they  came  to 
the  publio  trial.  Now,  it  was  well 
known  to  those  who  superintended  the 
duly  runs  made  with  a  racing  portable 
engine,  that  whereas  on  some  occasions 
a  mn  of,  say,  four  hours  could  be  obtain- 
ed with  14  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
power,  on  other  days  the  ran  would  not 


exceed  three  and  a-half  or  three  and 
three-quarter  hours,  and  there  was  no 
possible  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
save  that  the  brake  did  not  work  smooth- 
ly. Carrying  this  experience  into  prac- 
tice, engineers  always  did  their  best 
when  competing  pulilicly,  to  get  a  brake 
which  had  been  worked  until  it  was  in 
perfect  order ;  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  racing  portable 
engines  maintained  that  the  difference 
between  a  brake  in  what  is  known  as  a 
good  condition  and  one  in  bad  condition 
may  be  suoh  as  to  affect  the  length  of  a 
rnn  by  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Such  coni:lustons  and  jexperiences  as 
we  have  just  noticed  are  totally  opposed 
to  the  received  theory  of  the  friction 
brake;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
them,  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  ap- 
parent incompatibility  may  be  reconciled 
by  adding  something  to  the  theory  which 
is  in  no  way  opposed  to  physical  truth. 
The  friction  brake  or  dynamometer  con- 
sists of  a  smooth  pulley  some  D  feet  in 
diameter,  round  which  ran  two  hoops  of 
iron  lined  with  blocks  of  elm,  beech,  or 
willow.  The  hoops  can  be  tightened  by 
a  hand  screw,  and  when  so  tightened 
would,  if  permitted,  revolve  with  the 
pulley.  To  prevent  ibis  they  are  fitted 
with  a  simple  lever  arragement  by  which 
the  straps  are  slackened  if  they  move 
through  a  short  distance  with  the  pulley, 
and  at  one  aide  of  the  ring  of  wood 
blocks  is  suspended  a  weight,  calculated 
according  to  the  power  required.  This 
weight  is  kept  in  suspension  the  whole 
time  that  the  pulley  is  running,  iis 
weight  being  just  sufficient  to  equal  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  blocks  on  the 
rim  of  the  pulley.  This  being  so,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  resistance  offered  to 
revolution  by  the  apparatus  will  exactly 
equal  the  power  that  would  be  required 
to  wind  the  weight  on  the  brake  out  of  a 
pit,  say,  of  great  depth.  Let  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  at  which  the  break 
load  is  suspended  to  the  center  of  ihe 
brake  pulley  shaft  be  such^that,  using  it 
as  a  radiuji,  a  circle  33  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence would  be  described,  then  for  every 
1  lb.  of  brake  load  and  one  revolution  of 
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tho  brake  pulley  33  foot-potinds  of  work 
will  be  done.  Let  the  revolutions  of  the 
brake  be  100  per  minute,  then  every 
pound  of  brake  load  represents  33  X  100 
X  1  =  3300,  and  every  10  lbs.  of  brake 
load  becomes  33  X  100  x  10=33,000 
foot-ponnda  per  miDute=oiie  horee 
power.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appar- 
ently abaolnte  measure  of  tlie  work  done 
IB  the  load  on  the  brake  and  the  surface 
speed.    The  maximum  resistance  the  en- 

fine  can  have  to  overcome  is  meamired 
y  the  weight,  because  if  the  hand  screw 
is  tightened  the  weight  will  rise,  and 
wonld  be  carried  round  with  the  wheel 
but  for  the  levers  before  referred  to; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  straps 
were  released,  the  weight  would  fall  a 
little  until  the  straps  aatoraatically 
tightened  it  again.  According  to  theory, 
again,  the  condition  of  the  brake  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  If  the  snr- 
faces  of  the  pulley  and  the  wood  blocks 
are  rough,  then  the  hoops  must  be  left  a 
little  slack.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
surfaces  are  beautifully  smooth  and  well 
oiled,  then  the  hoop  roust  be  tighter,  but 
in  either  case  the  reeistance  offered  to  the 
cnf^ne  is  precisely  the  same,  and  ia 
measured  by  the  weight  which  hangs 
balanced  in  mid-air  while  the  engine  is 
running.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
this  reasoning  is  extremely  plausible, 
and  would  be  quite  convincing  if  it  only 
covered  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  be 
traversed.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  becomes  of  the  power  developed 
by  the  engine  7  No  uaefat  work  is  doi\e; 
the  weight  is  not  lifted,  and  the  onl^  re- 
ply is  that  the  power  ia  transformed  into 
heat;  that  is  to  say,  the  engine  heats  up 
the  brake  pulley  and  its  connections, 
and  it  alho  heats  op  the  water  or  oil  used 
for  lubrication.  This  heat  is  dissipated 
by  conduction  and  radiation.  It  amounts 
to  42.7fi  thermal  units  per  horse-power 
per  minute. 

An  engine  working  up  to  SO-horse 
power  develops  as  much  heat  in  the 
brake  as  would  liao  from  62°  to  the  boil- 
ing point  S4'J  lbs.,  or  say  34  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  All  this  is  quite  intelli- 
gible, and  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  engine,  instead  of  lifting  a 
weight,  works  against  friction,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  tho  weight  is  a  precise 
measure  of  the  amount  of  friction,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  of  the  quantity 


of  heat  which  will  be  transferred  per 
hour  from  the  engine  to  the  brake,  and 
thence  to  the  air  and  the  lubricants.  On 
this  point  the  whole  theory  of  the  frio- 
tion  brake  really  turns,  and  unless  i(  can 
be  proved  that  a  given  weight  resting  on 
a  polished  surface  running  at  a  given 
speed  beneath  it  oan  produce  an  amount 
of  heating  which  is  invariable  under  all 
circumstances  for  the  same  conditions, 
then  the  theory  of  the  brake  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete.  Hitherto  almoM 
all  writers  on  this  subject  entirely  neg- 
lect the  consideration  of  the  heat  im- 
parted to  the  brake.  They  allude  to  it, 
indeed,  but  only  incidentally,  and  tbey 
say  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  re- 
lation tMrtween  the  brake  load  and  the 
heat  developed.  They  content  them- 
selves with  considering  the  duty  done 
by  the  engine  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
the  work  of  lifting  a  weight,  whereas 
they  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  if  it  oould 
be  shown  that  under  certain  oonditions 
a  given  brake  load  would  convert  great- 
er or  lesser  quantities  of  engine  power 
into  heat,  then  the  idea  that  the  friction 
brake  is  thoroughly  reliable  dynamo- 
meter would  have  to  be  abandoned.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  ex- 
perience that  friction  brakes  will  run 
sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cool,  and, 
according  to  those  whose  experienoe 
constitutes  the  beat  authorities,  that  the 
cooler  a  brake  runs  the  smaller  ia  the 
power  reqtiired  to  work  it.  If  this  be 
true,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  usually 
received  ideas  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  brake  as  a  dynamometer  must  under- 
go some  modification. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced nothing  concerning  the  friction 
brake  which  will  not  be  confirmed  by 
many  engineers  who  have  used  it  much. 
It  is  dlfiiuult  to  reject  aa  valueless  opinions 
which  we  have  heard  expressed  over  and 
over  again  for  years,  and  the  aocuraoy 
of  which  is  suggested  by  onr  own  expe- 
rience. All  that  we  have  now  endeav- 
ored to  do  is  to  show  how  it  may  be  po«- 
sible  to  reconcile  theory  and  practice.  It 
is  certainly  possible  to  conceive  that 
under  all  possible  circumstances  the 
coefficient  of  friction  need  not  bear  an 
invariable  relation  to  each  other.  Let 
usfuppose  that  the  coefficient  of  friction 
of  well  lubricated  wood  blocks  is  -^,  and 
that  the  weight  to  be  supported  is  100  Iba. 
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heat  developed  on  the  brake  per  minute 
will  be  427.6  onitB.  Now  it  is  abaolutely 
certain  that  the  conditions  of  speed,  load 
Ac,  being  constant,  the  rate  of  conver- 
sion of  power  into  heat  must  also  be  uon 
fltant.  In  other  -wordx,  is  tliere  an 
iovariable  relation  between  frictinnal 
resistance  and  heat  developed?  That 
an  approximate  relation  does  exist  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  question,  but  that  any- 
tbinz  like  an  invariable  correspondence 
can  be  proved  to  exist,  is  open  Lo  ques- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  means  of 
settling  the  point  by  actual  experiment 
should  do  so.  The  friction  dynamome- 
ter is  DO  doubt  a  substantially  accurate 
machine  ;  but  if  a  legal  difGoulty  arose 
to-morrow  about  the  power  of  an  engine, 
a  jury  would  soon  have  reason  to  believe 
that  even  under  the  best  arrangements 
the  friction  brake  may  be  as  much  as 
perhaps  JO  per  cent,  wrong  in  its  indi- 
cations. 


-    REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

TUB  iKarnimoNOFMBCHAHiCALENOiHaBns, 
held  meetings  in  Paris  in  June.    The  fol- 
lowine  papers  were  reail: 

Further  ResearclieBOQ  the  "  Flowof  BoUda"; 
by  M.  Henri  Tresca,  President  of  the  8ociet£ 
des  Ingeoicurs  Civil  s. 

On  the  Hydraulic  Machinery  at  Toulon 
Dockyard;  by  M.  Marc  Berrier  Fontaine, 
Inf^nieur  de  la  Marine,  Toulun. 

Un  Mechanical  Traction  upon  Tramways; 
by  M.  Analole  Mallet,  ot  Paris. 

Un  the  Oreindl  and  other  Kotary  Pumps:  by 
H.  L.  Poillon,  of  Paris. 

On  the  Vapsrt  DiBintegrator;  by  M.  Prosper 
Cloason,  of  Paria 

On  Compound  Engines  fitted  with  Correy's 
Variable  Expansion  Qear;  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Powell,  ot  Rouen. 

On  the  Effect  of  Brakes  upon  [Ulway 
Trains;  by  Captain  Douglas  Oalton,  C.B., 
F.aS.,  or  London. 

On  LlKbting  by  means  of  Electricity;  by  M. 
Hippolyte  Fontaine,  of  Paris. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES- 


burp 

CommentioK  upon  (he  reraarks  of  Mr.  £. 
Riley,  that  he  was  aalonished  that  most  of  the 
steels,  the  analyses  of  wlilch  appeared  in  Mr. 
Kern's  Jate  paser,  contained  onlj^  traces  of  Ph. 
and  S  Mr.  Itiley  also  complained  that  the 
percentage  of  Hn.  was  too  low  In  the  analyses, 
and  addM  that  perhaps  Mr.  Kern  used  Inferior 
methods  for  the  detection  of  Ph.  8.  and  Mn. 


The  fnllowlne  are  the  answers  of  Mr.  Kera: 
"(l)TbesleolBin  question  were  prepared  from 
Oural  pi^-irone;  most  of  them,  indeed,  contain 
only  traca,  or  nH.  of  Ph.  and  8.  Charcoal  is 
used  as  fuel.  (2)  Tlie  methods  I  use  belong  to 
Eggcrtz,  and  may  be  found  in  his  classical 
manual  '  Om  Kemisk  profning  af  Jern.  Jern- 
maimer  och  Braenn  materialier.'  Using  the 
melhoiia  of  the  well-known  Professor  "V. 
Egp-rtz,  I  cannot  understand  why  I  should 
prefer  other  methods,  (8)  As  for  Iho  low  per- 
centage of  Mn,,  1  will  only  mention  Ihat  I  can- 
not understand  wliat  Mr.  Riley  wishes,  as  it  is 
not  my  fault  that  the  Russian  steels  contain 
such  a  low  percentage  of  Hn," 

AT  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  It  will  be  re- 
membered, an  International  Committee, 
con'lsting  of  commisvioners  who  were  over  re- 
porting for  the  ilifferent  countries,  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  classiQcation  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  proposed  new  deflniiions.  Among  those 
on  the  committee  were  Mr.  I.  Lowtbian  Bell, 
M.P.,  P.R.8..  and  Dr.  Itenleaux.  of  Berlin. 
The  OerDian  Ironmasters'  Association  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iron  and  Coal  Irade*  JourruA, 
Just  had  this  classification  under  discussion, 
and  resolved  : — (IJ  that  a  general  classiflcation 
of  Iron  and  steel,  is  neither  necessary  nor  use- 
ful ;  (2)  that  the  tests  now  customary  for  test- 
ing iron  and  steel  goods — hammering,  bending, 
and  loading  for  rails,  l>ending  for  axles,  pulling 
for  sheota,  &c. — are  sufficient ;  (8)  a  specifica- 
tion of  limits  of  value  ot  the  properties  of  Iron 
and  Steel  goods  in  reference  to  their  uses  Is  de- 
sirable ;  (4)  that  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
experiments  hitherto  conducted  by  the  aerocla- 
tion,  with  common  commercial  irons,  is  there- 
fore desirable,  in  view  lo  an  eventual  special 
clasalflcationof  railway  material ;  (5)  that  Slate 
testing  be  placed  uuder  the  control  of  a  com- 
mission, consisting  on  the  one  part  ol  delegates 
chosen  by  consumers  and  producers  alike,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  approved  men  of  science  ;  (6) 
quantilies  of  metal  in  railway  contracrs  to  be 
determined  by  ironmasters  conjointly  with  the 
railway  engineer ;  (7)  that  the  proposal  made 
by  Dr.  ReuTcaui,  to  draw  up  a  table  of  proper- 
ties, and  stamp  goods  with  a  mark  conespond- 
iag  to  a  designation  in  the  table,  ia  impractica- 
ble. 

SiEUKNaMARTiH  Metal  Ruled  to  be  Stbbl. 
— Secretaiv  Sherman  has  sent  a  letter  lo 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  the  vexed  point  of  how  Sie- 
mens-Martin mciai  is  to  be  taxed,  is  disposed  of. 
The  text  i^  as  follows  : — "  The  Department,  by 
decision  of  December  1st.  1874  (Synopsis  2030), 
held  that  metal  produced  by  what  is  known  as 
the  '  Martin-fiiemena  process'  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  steel, 
such  process  being  considered  a  steel-making 
prorosa,  designed  only  to  produce  an  article 
having  the  'quality  of  steel.'  8ubsequenlly, 
upon  further  consideration,  and  upon  addi- 
tional facts  at  that  time  submitted,  the  Depart- 
ment, by  letter  of  .July  14th.  187S  (8ynopaii 
28U1),  expressed  its  conviction  that  both  Iron 
and  steel  are  produced  by  the  Martin-SiemeDS 
process,  and  that,  consequently,  the  fact  of 
manufacture  by  that  process  was  not  of  ilaelC 
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conclusive  ground  for  classifying  the  product 
u  Bteel;  but  that  the  question  whether  any 
particular  importation  was  iron  or  steel  was 
one  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  appraisers. 
It  has  recestlj  been  ascertained  that  a  want  of 
unifonnity  bos  prevailed  at  the  portR  of  New 
York  and  Iloslon  in  the  classification,  since  the 
later  decision,  of  imponations  of  meial  pro- 
duced by  [he  Martin-Siemens  process  ;  melal 
of  that  character,  and  similar  in  every  respect, 
having  been,  without  exception,  classified  at 
the  flrst-namifd  ptfn  as  steel  and  at  the  letter  as 
iroD.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Department 
ha«  again  had  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  lias  submitted  the  question  of  the  character 
of  this  melal  to  experts,  metnllurgiats,  and  the 
moat  proralneuC  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers 
in,  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  Btales.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  reports  and  opiu- 
ioiiB  of  these  persons  Fatisfiea  the  Department 
tliat  the  Marlin-Siemens  process  was  intended 
to  be,  and  is  essentially,  a  steel-making  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  product  of  such  process  must 
consequently  be  sleet  or  an  article  possessing 
the  general  characl eristics  of  steel,  and  used 
for  the  purposes  to  whicti  steel  is  applied  In 
conflrmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it 


has  been  accepted  without  dissent  by  importers 
of  that  ci^,  and  that  protest  against  payment 
of  duty  exacted  on  such  clossiQ cation  has  in  no 
case  been  made,  Afi«r  a  full  examination  and 
consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  infoimsCion 
bearing  upcn  the  question  at  issue,  the  Depar^ 
meat  is  of  opinion  that  the  classiflcaiion  as 
iron,  of  metal  produced  by  the  Martin -Siemens 
procesB,  is  erroneous,  and  that  all  metal  pro- 
duced Ijy  that  process  should  be  heret^ter 
clasdfled  as  steel,  and  assessed  frith  duty  ac- 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

ri  6t  Gothard  Railway  Co.  flnds  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  work.  According  to  the 
orifiinal  understandine  under  which  Ihe  under- 
taking was  begun,  Italy  waa  to  have  con- 
tributed 19.000,000;  Swilzeilind,  (4,000,000; 
the  Nortti  Qerman  Confederation,  $2,003,000; 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  1 800.000.  and  the 
other  German  Slates  the  additions!  cost.  Now 
SwilKcrland  is  asked  to  contrihute  as  a  nation, 
Instead  of  by  Slates,  $  1,800,000,  on  condition 
that  the  Northern  &  Central  Railway  Co. 
gives  $800,000  more,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  complete  the  road.  Whether  these  sub- 
sidies sre  in  addition  (o  those  originally  agreed 
upon  does  not  appear  in  the  dispatch.  The 
road  will  connect  Luzerne  and  Milan  by  rail, 
and  the  division  of  cost  between  the  nalinns  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  proportion  of  bene. 
fits  to  be  derived  by  each  from  its  construction. 
It  now  requires  fifteen  llfleen  hours  to  cross 
the  Alps  by  the  St.  Gothard  pass  in  Ihe  dili- 
gence from  Flu  elan  to  Beltlnzona 


sponiiing  half  of  last  year  the  proportion  of 
Knglisli  to  native  fuel  used  was  84  per  cent,  of 
English  to  1«  per  cent,  of  native  ccal.  Last 
half-year  the  proportion  wss  68  per  cent,  of 
English  to  A2  per  cent,  of  native,  so  that  we 
are  coming  to  use  native  coul  more  considera- 
bly. I  only  wifrh  I  could  say  that  the  native 
fuel  was  as  ^ood  as  the  English.  It  is,  how- 
ever, excepling  that  from  JJengal,  very  in- 
ferior, but  that,  though  ^ood,  is  as  dear  as  coal 
from  England.  It  would  shock  any  one  ac- 
customed to  English  coul  to  see  wit),  what  rub- 
bish from  Wararo  wc  woik  our  line.  It  pro- 
duces a  vast  quantity  of  sparks,  and  a  cnnsld. 
erable  portion  of  the  compensation  paid  for 
damage  to  goods  has  been  owinx  to  huming 
inferior  coal.  We  find  witli  ihe  new  and 
powerful  enginea  now  day  by  dsy  coming  upon 
the  line  that  they  puff  and  blow  less  ;  the 
sparks  are  consequently  fewer.  We  may  now 
he  said  to  be  using  about  one-third  native  coal ; 
last  year  we  usea  about  10,000  tons  of  native, 
this  half-year  we  shall  probably  use  about 
80,000  tons." 

Tas  Belgian  Grand  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  their  annual  report  for  1877,  pub- 
lishes some  statistical  tables  showing,  for  the 
period  from  180S  lo  the  end  of  1876,  the  num- 
ber of  rails  removed  from  the  track,  of  tboae 
deteriorated  but  not  removed  from  the  track, 
removed  and  deteriorated,  the  number  of  re- 
maining in  the  track  uninjured,  both  of  iron 
and  steel.  Prom  these  tables  it  appears  that 
all  Ibe  iron  rails  used  before  187&  are  of  bad 
quality,  except  those  laid  in  1867,  1869,  and 
1870  ;  these  hitter  are  hammered  rails.  Of  the 
rails  laid  since  1873,  the  quantity  removed  is 
Inrigniflcant ;  this  Is  because  for  the  past  few 
years  the  management  of  the  Grand  Central 
makes  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  rails,  and  pur- 
chases only  of  works  which  ofier  sufficient 
guarantees  under  this  head.  The  quaptity  of 
rails  in  tbe  track  on  the  last  of  January,  1878, 
was  87,000  tons  of  iron,  and  S88G  tons  of  steel 
rails,  and  to  maintain  Ibis  track  since  1865  has 
requh^  G5,000  tons  of  iron,  and  83S8  tons  of 
steel  rails.  Thus  already  16,000  tons  of  iron 
r^ls  have  been  renewed,  and  only  (ArM  tons  of 
steel.  The  greater  part  of  the  Iron  rtdls  re- 
newed are  ofthose  delivered  in  the  years  1885, 
1868,  1868,  and  1871,  which  have  been  the 
worst,  for  of  the  18,000  Ions  of  iron  rails  re- 
moved, 12,000  were  of  the  raits  laid  during 
these  years.  There  have  been  broken  &7  raiu 
in  all — 94  of  iron  and  3  of  steel.  Comparing 
these  figures  with  tbe  whole  number  of  rails  of 
each  kind  in  the  tracks,  we  find  that  0.04  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  iion  rails  have  been 
broken,  and  0.03  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  Eteel  rails — that  ie,  the  number  broken  is  in 
the  proportion  of  steel  to  two  iron  rails  ;  and 
68.04  per  cent,  of  the  breakages  have  been  «t 
the  llsti-bolt  holes. 

THE  Railhoads  op  tab  United  States  ih 
1877.— From  advance-sheets  of  Poot'$ 
Manual  (the  i^Ievenih  annual  number}  we  take 
the  following: 
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"Tbe  depresdon  of  the  three  previoue  years 
Mill  conlinueB.  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
coniiderable  decline  la  the  coastruction  of 
rallroada.  but  the  eamings  also  show  &  larger 
relative  decrease  than  at  any  period  «ince  the 
flrtt  publication  of  the  Manuil.  The  number 
of  miles  of  nilroad  opened  during  the  year 
1877  -waa  2177,  against  3«57  for  1876,  1758 
milM  for  I87S,  and  2!J00  miles  for  1874.  The 
largest  number  of  miles  built  has  been  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  namiw-gaugc 
linen  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Texas.  No  new  lines 
nf  any  conaiderablemaKniiude  have  beea  under- 
taken. The  tables  which  follow  will  show  In 
what  aectlona  there  has  been  any  considerable 
Increase. 

"The  gross  eamingB  of  all  the  roads  whose 
operations  have  been  reported  have  equaled 
t47a.V00,273,  agHinst  (407.357,050  for  1876 
and  t  KS,Oes,rm  for  1875.  The  general  result 
of  the  operations  of  our  railroada  for  the  lact 
NTcn  years  is  shown  in  the  following  atate- 
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earning*  have  fallen  oft  |25,S48,687,  and  the 
net  earnings  f  15,476.050,  as  compared  with. 
1S75. 

"The  ratio  of  net  to  ktms  earnings  was36. 16' 
per  cfnt.,  as  against  37.5  per  cent,  for  1876, 
equal  to  an  increase  of  1.86  per  cent,  in  the 
operating  expense's,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding vear.  The  decrease  in  earnings  from 
freiglit  naa  smnunied  to  (18,278,104;  and  ia 
passenger  tmtflc,  16,070,933;  the  percentagea 
of  decrease  being  respectively  0.5  and  0.7  per 
cent  The  dividends  have  fallen  off  |  e,488,3fi6i 
and  arc  less  than  for  any  year  since  1871.  The- 
total  amount  of  capital  slock  on  which  divi- 
dends were  aclually  paid  was  (835.038,806, 
giving  an  average  rale  of  seven  per  cent.  No- 
dividends  were  paid  on  any  of  the  railroads  in 
Ibe  Sintes  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Eanbos,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Miasonri,  Ne- 
braska, Oregon,  Texas  and  Vermont — nor  a«- 
cepting  on  leased  lines  in  Iowa  and  Minnerola. 
"The  principal  decrease  in  earnings  has 
been  in  the  Middle  t^tates,  due  partly  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  coal  trade,  and 
partly  to  the  falling  off  in  passenger  earnings 
aa  compared  with  1876,  the  Centennial  year. 

"The  elaborate  tables  heretofore  printed  in- 
tiie.Manual  are  omitted  this  year;  but  the  final 
results,  the  only  important  feature,  are  given 
in  full  delait.  There  isadded  a  table  reducing 
these  resijlis  to  the  unit  of  100.  From  this  it 
wilt  be  seen  that  for  each  100  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  there  are  23.8  mltea  of 
second  track,  sidings,  etc.;  20.1  locomotives; 
1S.3  passenger  cars;  4.7  baxsage,  moil,  and 
express  csrs;    and   40S.8   freight    cars  of    all 

"The  capital  stock  aggregates,  (9,021,.50T 
for  each  100  miles;  the  Winded  debr,  «?,848,- 
308;  the  floating  debt,  |800,078;  and  the  total 
cost  of  coDStractlon  and  equipment,  (  6,060,- 
^8;  equal  about  to  $60,600  per  mile  of  com- 
pleted road. 

"The  grosa  earnings  per  mile  were,  (  6380. 04 ; 
operating  expenses  (68.85  per  cent),  |4074;  net 
earniDgf,  (3806  60.  Intfre«t  paid  on  bonds 
per  mile  of  road,  ( 1348.04;  dividends  paid  on 
stock,  do.  (730.03.  The  ratio  of  interest  paid 
to  total  funded  debt  was  4.30  per  cent;  of  divi- 
dends to  asgregiite  capital  slock,  2.53  per  cent. 
In  1871,  with  only  two  third*  as  many  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation,  and  a  little  more  than 
one  half  the  capital  stock,  the  dividends 
aggregated  (  06,466,681,  equaling  4.10  per  cent 
of  the  capital  then  invested.— f^iusrin^  ""<' 
Mining  Journal. 

IT  ia  but  a  few  years  since  the  idea  of  bridging 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  was  held 
to  be  both  impracticable  and  outraeeoun.  as 
contem  phi  ting  an  mfringemenis  on  Ibe  righto 
of  navlgstiona.  and  terrible  pictures  were 
drawn  of  the  damage  which  would  ensue  to 
the  boating  and  ratling  Interests  If  a  single 
structure  could  be  (brown  over  one  of  those 
Btrrams.  But  the  locomotive  could  not  be 
bcpt  buck;  one  bridge  was  built  and  then  an- 
other, and  now  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
structures— ten  upon  piers  and  one  a  ponloon 
bridge — spanning  the  father  of  waters  between 
Winona  and  St.  Louis.    From  a  lengthy  re- 
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port  from  a  United  States  board  of  eng 
tbe  SaUtMij/  Agt  quoles  the  following 
these  itnictniva  ftnd  their  sizes: 

frhen  No,      Loncnt 

At  bnlJL        qiuia.  ipmn,  leel 

Winona 1S71  .  16  .  240 

La  Crosse 1876  ,  10  .  840 

Prairie  du  Chien  1875  .  —  Ponioon 

Duhuque 18(18  .  8  210 

Clinlon 1865  .  14  .  180 

Rock  Island 1871  .  7  .  260 

BurllcetoQ 1868  .  10  .  200 

Keohuk 1870  .  13  .  240 

Quincy 1868  .  24  .  100 

Hannibal 1871  .  8  .  240 

Louisiana 187<1  .  11  .  256 


ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

THE  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  recently  written 
an  autograph  letter  to  Mr.  James  B.  Eads, 
soliciting  his  advice  En  connectton  with  the 
contemplated  ImprovemeDt  of  some  of  the 
great  rivers  In  that  countiy. 


at  this  point  was  so  great  that  any  attempt  to 
reach  the  solid  ground  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely expensive.  In  order,  therefore,  lo  ob- 
tain H  good  support  for  the  bridge,  two  large 
masses  of  ballast,  accurately  rammed,  wece 
made  on  each  bank  of  tbe  river,  and  a  third 
on  the  peninsula  between  the  two.  The  slopes 
of  these  heaps  were  pitched  with  dry  stones 
for  preventing  the  sand  from  being  washed 
away  bj  the  rains  or  by  the  floods  in  the 
rivers.  Over  the  ballast  a  timber  platform  waa 
laid,  this  platform  carrying  ihe  (prders  of  the 
bridge,  which  has  two  spans  about  sixty  feet 
each.  When  some  sinking  down  takes  place 
I  the  girders  are  easily  kept  to  the  proper  level 
i  bj  packing  the  ballast  under  the  timber  plat- 
form— this  platform  packing  beinf;  made  by 
the  plate-layers  with  their  ordinary  materials. 
In  another  esse— that  of  a  railway  in  Atgien 
—a  different  plan  of  engineering  was  resorted 
to.  This  road  crosses  a  peaty  plane  nearly  a 
mile  broad,  the  floods  and  elasdcity  of  the 
ground  preveatiag  the  formation  of  any  em- 
bankment. I'hc  road  was  lo  be  carried  overa 
viaduct  across  the  valley,  but  the  foundations 
of  this  viaduct  presented  serious  difficulties 
tbe  thickness  of  peat  or  of  compressible  ground 


cessful 

The  famous  Comstock  lode  has  been  worked 
at  a  great  expense,  partly  from  difficult  drain- 
age and,  partly  from  tbe  high  tempcriiiure, 
(SO'  F.) 

Surveys  made  some  years  since  indicated 
that  a  tunnel,  nearly  tour  miles  in  length, 
would  les!>en  tbe  difficulties  and  permit  work- 
ing to  greater  depths  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

The  Slate  of  Nevada,  in  1665,  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutio  the  exclusive  right  fur  fifty  years 
to  run  tbe  proposed  tunnel,  A  contract  whs 
made  with  all  the  leading  companies,  in  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  f  2  per  ton  for  all  the  ore  ex- 
tracted after  the  main  tunnel  is  complete  and 
actually  drains  the  mines;  or,  if  they  are  not 
drained,  then  after  a  lateral  drift  reaches  any 
mine.       In     1866    tlie     Federal    Oovernment 

S anted  tiie  right  of  way  through  the  public 
imain  for  seven  miles  along  the  Comstock 
lode;  also  the  right  lo  select  1,280  acres  of  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  right  or 
title  to  the  mines  for  2,00<t  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  tunnel.  All  tbe  mines  of  the  Comstock 
lode  are  mode  tributary  to  tbe  tunnel,  the  same 
as  iu  tbe  contract  mentioned  above.  These 
measures  were  carried  in  response  to  rccom- 
mendations  and  memorials  signed  by  all  the 
prominent  mining  officials,  bankers,  etc.,  on 
'  the  Pacidc  Coast, 

The  tunnel  has  been  in  progress  some  eight 
years,  and  not  far  from  13,000.000  out  of 
about  $4,000,000  required  to  complete  tbe  work 
and  its  railway  connections  have  been  expend- 
ed up  to  this  date. 

FotnTOATions  iWR  BRiDOEa.— The  system  of 
making  foundations  for  bridges  in  marshy 
aoilB,  adopted  by  French  engineers,  in  the  case 
of  tbeChareotes  Railway — a  line  which  crosses 
a  peat  valley  to  the  Junction  of  two  small  rivera 
— seems  to  nave  solved  the  problem  of  what  is 
required  in  such  cases.    The  thickness  of  peat 


sunk  with  comprised  air,  or  any  other  system; 
but  neither  tbe  implements,  the  workmen,  nor 
the  material  for  such  an  undertaking  were  ac- 
cessible In  that  region. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tbe  engineers 
began  boring  holes  ten  inches  In  diameter  down 
to  the  solid  ground;  these  holes,  lined  nitl) 
thin  plate  iron  pipes,  were  afterward  flllad 
with  concrete  up  to  the  very  level  of  tbe 
ground.  Each  of  these  concrete  columns  bean 
a  cast  iron  column,  these  columns  being  bncad 
togethei  in  a  suitable  manner,  thus  supporting 
tbe  girders  of  the  viaduct. — BaUieay  J2»iaw. 

LB  Trakwat  Worked  bt  Watsk 
Whbels. — The  tramway  connecting  the 
town  of  LausuDiie  with  its  harbor  Ouchy,  on 
the  lake  of  Qeneva,  consists  of  two  lines  of 
rail,  and  two  trains  which  are  connected  by  ft 
wire  rope.  At  the  rop  of  the  tramway  tbe  riipe 
passes  over  a  winding  drum,  through  which 
the  trains  are  put  in  motion.  The  two  trains 
keep  each  other  in  equilibrium,  the  one  ascend- 
ing upon  one  hne  while  the  other  descends  on 
the  other  line,  and  vice  ver»a. 

The  tramway  is  1,B50  yards  long,  and  leftdl 
in  a  straight  line  from  Oucby  up  to  Lausann^ 
passing  on  the  way  a  tunnel  several  hundred 
yards  in  length.  The  steepest  gradient  la  1 
in». 


W" 


they  arc  made  of  brass  on  account  of  the  high 
velocity  of  the  water,  due  to  the  great  hew; 
they  have  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  four  lochM, 
and  run  at  a  speed  of  170  revolutions  per  leAa- 
ute.  The  water  can  easily  be  turned  on  and  off 
the  turbines  by  means  of  circular  slides  worked 
by  hydraulic  gear. 

The  two  turbines  are  fixed  upon  a  horlEootftl 
shaft,  which  carries  also  a  brake  wheel,  tho 
band  of  which  is  worked  by  goars  stmllar  to 
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tbe  slides,  and  spur  gear  for  traDsmlttlng  tbe 
motion  to  Iho  windine  drum. 

The  windlni;  drum  is  19  feet  B  iDchea  in  di- 
ameter and  IS  feel  long,  and  is  covered  nith 
wood  .lagging.  &a  it  bas  to  transmit  by  mere 
frirlioQ  a  force  ISO  H.P.,  making  at  tile  same 
timu  only  a  few  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
following  arrangement  to  produce  the  neceafary 
frlclion  lias  been  contrived  by  M.  Gallon,  tbe 
desigoer  of  the  tramway  ;  The  winding  drum 
is  placed  in  n  position  parallel  to  tbe  direction 
of  the  tramway  and  considerably  lower  tban 
the  ]e*el  of  tbe  rails  ;  the  rope  is  wound  on  the 
drum  in  two  coils,  and  above  the  drum  :  the 
two  eads  of  the  rope  are  made  to  paM  over  two 
guide  pulleys,  which  stand  at  right  angles  to 
tbe  drum,  and  are  carried  in  sliding  bearings. 
By  means  of  bevel  gear  and  screw  spindles, 
them  pulleys  are  made  to  move  to  and  fro 
along  the  wmding  drum,  thus  forcing  the  rope 
to  travel  contiuuatly  from  one  end  of  the  drum 
to  the  other,  and  preventing,  tbe  surface  of  the 
latter  from  being  worn  smooth,  as  it  would  be 
IF  tlie  coil  were  always  on  the  same  spot. — 


ambitious  man,  and  has  lost  no  time  in  framing 
a  project  which  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  the  French  people.  At  the 
close  of  1877  he  bad  developed  bis  plans,  and 
on  the  2d  of  January  a  project  was  laid  before 
tbe  Marshal  President,  which  proposed  to  ex- 
pend one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling 
upon  the  development  and  reorsanizatiou  of 
the  railway  system  In  France.  Nor  was  ibis 
all.  Some  days  later  a  supplementary  project 
was  presented,  demanding  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  forty  millionH  sterling  upon 
canals.  A.n  expenditure  of  one  hundred  and 
aixty  millions  sterling  would  be  an  arduous  en- 
terprise for  even  the  most  wealthy  and  actively 
ErosperouB  of  countries,  but  in  a  country  which 
as  been  so  depleted  of  capital  as  France  has 
been  within  the  present  dccudo.  it  is  a  proposal 
demanding  peculiar  courage  and  coolness  \o 
thoie  who  make  it.  &s  must  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  was  assailed,  not  onlv  by  H.  Bouher 
and  others  in  the  interests  of  the  monopoly 
which  the  existing  great  companies  practically 
enjoy,  but  by  some  advocates'  of  the  smaller 
oompaniea,  -who  are  anxious  to  make  better 
t«rms  for  their  clients.  M.  de  Frcycinet's 
answer  is  practically  a  plea  in  "  confession  and 
avoidance."  lie  admits  that  if  the  whole  sum 
of  160  millions  sterling  were  to  be  withdrawn 
at  once  from  active  use,  and  sunk  in  the  con- 
struction or  working  of  unproductive  railways, 
tbe  danger  of  a  financial  crisis  might  become 
imminent,  but  he  points  out  that  the  expendi- 
ture will  be  gradual — will  be  spread,  indeed, 
over  ten  years  or  more.  Six  commlssioos — 
one  for  each  of  the  rclieaiu  worked  by  the  great 
companies — have  been  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  the  main  syHtems  of  each  of  tnose 
companies  may  not  be  extended,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  it  la  anticipated  that  they  will  have  pre- 
pared their  reports.  When  Ibey  have  reported, 
tbe  Ministry  will  be  able  to  state  with  fair  pre- 
dstoB  what  tbe  extent  of  the  national  railway 


system  will  be.  The  conjectures  of  wnlVtn- 
formed  persons  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Minis- 
try, after  the  above-menlioned  reports  have- 
been  received,  will  state  that  provision  must  be 
made  on  national  grounds  for  tbe  maintenance 
of  some  88,000  kilometers  of  railway  in  France.: 
Of  these  "national  lines"  only  about  Sl.flOO 
kilometers  are  at  present  in  workino  order; 
nOOU  kilomelers  have  been  sanctionbd  by  the 
Chambers,  and  private  enterprise  has  under- 
taken 2000  more.  But  supposing  all  tbe^e  pro- 
jects to  be  carried  out,  there  would  still  remain 
a  deficiency  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  kilometeia, 
for  which  new  and  additional  provision  must 
be  made.  In  the  same  way,  M.  de  Freycinet 
contends  that  the  extension  of  the  canal  system 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  reports  of 
Ave  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  artificial  crater*  ays  of  the  five  gr  at 
"  catchment  basins  "  of  France  will  ultimately 
guide  the  Chambers.  An  expenditure  of  80 
millions  on  new  canals  and  on  the  completioB 
of  old  work,  and  of  ten  millions  on  the  deepen- 
ing and  improvement  of  ports— such  is  the  out- 
line of  M.  de  Freycinet's  scheme,  of  which  the 
bill  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  U 
only  the  first  and  most  modest  Installment.  Aa 
for  tbe  financial  plans  with  which  the  Minisler 
of  Public  Works  hopes  to  meet  the  new  bur- 
dene  he  would  impose  upon  his  c>iuntry,  they 
arc  Important  enough  to  require  separate  con- 
sideration. It  Is  enough  to  say  now  that  they 
would  involve  the  addition,  according  to  M.  de 
Freycinet's  calculations,  of  ^even  millions 
sterling  a  year  to  the  lAzation  of  France.— 74* 
ifiandord. 
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NEW  Gattliuo  Oukb.— Mr.  Ackers,  agent  of 
Dr.  Gattling,  inventor  of  the  mitrailleuse, 
tried  at  Uealand  Range,  Chester,  recently,  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  llogers  and  a  number 
of  officers  and  men  connected  with  the  pen- 
sioners now  up  for  training,  three  new  pal«nt 
Qattling  guns,  which  have  never  before  bee« 
tried  In  England.  The  mitrailleiisea  were  first 
tried  at  1000  yards  (tage,  Mr.  Acfcers  working 
the  machine.  When  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged, the  signal  was  given,  and  the  weapon 
literally  poured  out  a  hall  of  bullets,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  struck  the  canvas  target  and 
tore  it  all  to  shreds,  and  penetrated  quite 
through  a-inch  oak  supporting  poles.  Accu- 
rate time  was  kept  by  i;aptain  Kogors,  and  it 
was  aacertained  that  the  mitrailleuse  fired  1000 
rounds  a  minute,  whicLi  is  300  to  400  rounds  a 
minute  faster  than  any  other  Gattling  gua. 
Experiments  with  the  weapon  were  then  tried 
at  800  and  800  yards  range,  and  the  way  ia 
which  the  bullets  were  hurled  at  the  target, 
and  the  marvelous  precision  with  which  they 
struck  It  astonished  every  one  present.  The 
sergeant-major  who  was  working  it  said  that  a 
sparrow  must  have  been  killed  flying  across  the 
line  of  fire;  the  bullets  which  fell  a  little  short 
lore  up  the  clods  of  earth  and  hurled  them 
right  over  the  target  into  the  workmen's  retreat. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that 
this  is  the  moat  destructive  weapon  ever  !■< 
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rpHX  TjOAomo  or  Bbavt  Gtiks.— To  facili- 
1  tatfl  Che  loading  of  heavy  guna  it  luis  b-  ea 
of  adFiuiiage  to  enlarge  the  bore  at  the  muzzle 
bj  holF  an  inch  or  more  by  scooping  out  lialf 
an  inch  or  iw  of  metal  for  a  depth  of  about  two 
iDchefl.  Tills  process  JB  to  be  termed  "  bell 
moiithinff,"  and  it  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
gDiia  In  ihe  SerTJce  of  ten  inclies  and  upwards, 
Artiflcera  are  being  sent  in  various  directions 
lo  make  the  alterations  in  tbe  guns  at  the 
•everal  forts  and  staiioDs. 

ANkw  Explobivk.— It  was  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that 
a  new  explosive  agent  hns  been  discovered  by 
Professor  EmcrsonReynoldsin  the  Laboratory 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  it  a  mixture  of 
75  per  cent,  of  chlorate  of  potassium  with  25 
per  cent,  of  a  boii^  called  sulphurea.  It  is  a 
while  powder,  which  is  very  easily  prepared 
by  the  mixture  of  the  materials  in  the  above- 
named  proportions.  The  new  powder  can  be 
Ignited  at  a  rather  lower  temperalure  than  or- 
dinary gunpowder,  while  the  effects  it  produ- 
ces are  even  more  remarkable  tboa  those  caus- 
ed by  the  usual  mixture.  Dr.  Reynolds  eta  es  1 
that  bis  powder  leaves  only  45  per  cent,  of  | 
•olid  residue,  whereas  common  gunpowder 
leaveB  about  67  per  cent.  It  has  been  used 
with  eacce^B  in  small  cannon,  but  its  discover- 
er considered  that  its  chief  use  would  be  for 
blasting,  for  shells,  for  torpedoes  and  for  siml- 
iar  purposep.  Dr.  Reynolds  pointed  out  that 
one  of  tbe  advantages  this  powder  possesses  is 
that  it  can  be  produced  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  a  comparatively  rough  mixture  of  the  nia- 
terlala,  which  can  be  stored  and  carried  wlih- 
ontrisk  so  long  aa  they  are  separate.  The  sul- 
pharea,  the  chief  component  of  the  new  ex-, 
plosive,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Reynolds  about 
(en  years  ago,  and  could  be  easily  procured  in 
large  quantities  from  a  product  of  gas  manu- 
facture which  U  at  present  wasted. 

ADBW  Itauan  Ironclad. — Tbe  ironclad 
Dandoli),  which  was  launched  at  I^  Spezla, 
•n  Wednesday,  is  a  sister  ship  of  tbe  Dullio, 
now  completing  for  seas  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Both  of  ihem  are  to'be  armed  with  100- 
ton  guns,  and  destined  to  carry  armour  no  leas 
than  ii  Inches  in  thickness;  so  that,  in  point  of 
armament,  these  Italian  men-of-war  bid  fair  to 
be  tbe  most  formidable  aSoat  when  they  are 
Bnished.  Our  Inflexible  will  not  be  so  heavily 
armed  aa  either  the  Bandolo  or  Duilio  for  her 
turrets  are  fitted  to  contaiu  each  of  them  a  pair 
of  80-ton  guns,  while  the  metal  of  the  Italians 
consists  of  four  100-ton  cannon.  On  the  other 
band,  the  iron  walls  of  the  British  ship  are  a 
little  stouter,  being  24  inches  instead  of  2i 
liie  Italian  armor  was  devised  to  keep 
out  shot  from  any  cannon  of  less  power  than 
that  coined  by  the  ship  iiaelf,  and  this  the 
plating  practicallv  does.  The  Duilio  armour 
ia  capable  of  repelling  all  shot  with  Ihe  excep- 
lion  of  that  from  an  80-ton  or  a  100-Ion  gun. 
The  penetration  of  a  Bti  ton  gun,  the  heaviest  in 
onr  service  at  this  moment,  is  set  down  at  IDj 
Inches  at  a  short  range,  and  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  battering  charge,  and  ihe  Duilio,  baa 
ita  turrets  protected  wiib  23  inch  plateti.  On 
aa  other  hood,  the  BO-ton  gun  would  make  aa 


little  difficulty  in  gettins  through  3S  inches  of 
iron  ss  34,  and  there  is  little  douht  nothing  lexs 
than  three  feet  of  iron  can  be  depended  upon 
to  stop  the  terrible  blow  of  J  ton  of  metal 
hurled  through  the  air  al  a  speed  of  nearly  a 
mile  per  second.  The  Italians  have  not  been 
diunted,  however.  They  have  already  set  to 
work,  and  are  now  constructing  two  ships  to 
citrry  armour  plating  capable  of  resisting  any 
gun  in  existence.  They  hope  lo  build  a  pair 
of  turret  vessels  armored  with  3  feet  of  solid 
iron,  and  to  carry  cannon  of  perhaps  200  tons. 
The  names  of  these  stupendous  floating  struc- 
tures are  [be  Italia  and  tbe  Lepanto,  but  in  the 
jneantime  Italy  possesses  in  the  D  indole  and 
Duilio  tno  men-of  war  destined  to  carrv 
heavier  metal  than  any  ship  in  the  Brltisn 
N'avy.  The  Dandolo  was  planned  iiy  tho 
Commendator  Brin,  the  ex-Minister  of  Kfarlne 
The  plates  were  constructed  by  Schneider  of 
Creui-ot,  and  the  engines  by  Haudalay,  of 
London. 

THE  New  Fikld  Grs.— The  new  fleld-gno, 
which  had,  by  a  course  of  experiments  ex- 
tending over  more  than  two  years,  undergone 
an  evolution  from  a  9-pouDder  to  a  tS-pounder 
without  enlarging  its  bore  or  materially  In- 
creasing its  weignt,  has  undergone  a  further 
and  final  development,  and  may  shortly  be  ex- 
expected  to  appear  as  the  model  field-piece  of 
the  British  Artilleir  in  tbe  shape  and  weight 
of  a  13  pounder.  Experience  has  proved  that 
much  of  the  value  of  a  good  fleld-gun  lies  in 
the  length  of  barrel,  and  accordingly  the 
t9-pounder.  although  no  thicker  than  a  9- 
pounder,  will  be  considerably  longer  than  even 
the  lO-poundcr,  the  heavy  gun  of  the  field 
batteries  of  anillery,  the  efnciency  of  which 
IS  now  admitted  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudice  which  existed  al  its  introduction 
against  impairing  its  symmetry  by  elongating 
the  muzzle.  Tbe  13  pounder  has  undergone  a 
rigid  course  of  experiments.  It  is  a  compound 
of  all  the  recent  Inventions,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced spleudid  results. 
SHKLL  Pbnktbatios — Some  trials  of  shell 
penetration  of  a  very  important  character 
have  lately  been  conducted  at  Shoebtiryness 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  experiments  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  com^tltion  between  tbe  shells  of 
different  makers,  and  hence,  as  they  are  to  be 
resumed,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  that  pre- 
cise details  should  be  published  concwnins 
them  until  they  are  completed.  The  general 
results  obtained  up  to  this  point  may  be  briefly 
sia'ed.  Tbe  objiK;t  was  to  ascertain  what 
shell  would  combine  with  the  greatest  power 
of  penetration  the  power  lo  retain  its  bursting 
charge  in  a  stala  of  efficiency.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  most  eminent  firms  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  wfere  invited  to  supply  six 
shells  each  for  a  6-inch  Woolwich  gun,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  they  were  all  to  be  of 
the  Bame  exterior  and  inttrior  dimensions,  lbs 
material  and  mode  of  manufacture  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  makers.  Five  English 
and  four  foreign  firms  entered  into  the  com- 
peti'lon,  and  three  varieties  of  proiectilea  were 
;  sent  from  Woolwich— an  ordinary  Palliwt  chill- 
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ed  bon  Bliell,  an  Improved  chilled  iron  shell,  and 
Bhell  made  from  the  mnch-extoUed  Gregnriul 
Iron  fiom  IIiJt-  The  gun  used  waa  an  ordin- 
ary 0-incli  Woolwich,  with  *  charge  of  6S 
poundi  of  powder,  f^Ting  •  ib'iking  ve|[>cll; 
of  ISOO  feet  (Kr  B>«ODd.  Brery  possible  care 
WM  taken  to  oblain  uniforiDlty  of  Btrent;th 
and  ch&ncter  Id  the  plates  flred  at.  These 
platea  were  made  by  Browa  A  Co.,  of  Bhfffleld, 
were  IS  incbes  thiclt,  and  of  excelleni  quaUty 
throughout.  Each  of  tliem  was  tlivid«l  into 
pieces  4  feet  square,  and  each  compelttor  bnd 
a  separate  piece  to  fire  each  shell  at.  Each 
competitor  fired  two  Htiells  and  the  general 
result  was  that  both  the  ste«l  shells  supplied 
by  Sir  Jowph  Whitworlh  A  Co,  paawd  com- 
pletely tlirough  the  plate,  and  were  left  parti- 
ally iiD injured.  All  the  others,  especially 
those  supplied  by  Herr  Erupp  and  Uerr  Urusen 
wore  broken  to  pieces  by  the  impact,  except 
the  shells  of  the  (French  J  Terru  Noire  Cumpunv 
which  proved  to  be  sti  soft  that  ihey  bulged, 
and  cntsequentlj  retained  so  little  penetraiing 
power  that  the  bach  of  the  plate  was  but  little 
damaged.  In  every  case,  therefore,  esceplmg 
that  of  the  WhltwoTth  stoel,  the  projectile:) 
were  found  to  bo  valuelesaas  shells  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrtfiing  armor  and  ot  retaining 
Ihdr  bursting  power  after  penetration. 

QUffX  Stbamisq.  — The  famous  torpedo  boat 
Ltghtnlng,  built  by  Messrs.  Tliomeycrofl, 
nits  been  beiUen  at  last.  Kecently  a  trial  was 
made  by  two  launches  coostructed  by  Messrs. 
Yarrow  A  Co.,  of  Poplar,  for  tlic  Admiralty. 
The  trials  were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
iotendeoce  of  Mr.  Neil  M'Dougall  for  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  boats  are  eacli  85  feet  long.  11 
feet  beam,  and  draw  3  feet  They  are  stronE- 
1j  constructed  of  etcel.  and  are  fitted 


compound  surface -condensing  enEiiies  capable 
of  indicating  i'JO-borse  power.  The  high  pres- 
sure steam  cylinder  of  tliese  engines  is  iZi 


incben  in  diameter,  and  lUe  low  pressure  21^ 
in.,  both  having  a  13  inch  stroke.  The>«  boatu 
are  at  present  known  by  their  builders  numbers, 
one  being  No.  41S  and  the  other  Ho.  430. 
The  former  is  propelled  b^  a  three-bladed 
fcrew,  S  feel  6  inches  in  diameter  and  G  feet 
'pilch ;  and  the  latter  by  a  two  bloded  screw  of 
Bimilar  proportion).  The  trials  were  made 
over  the  measured  two  miles  at  Long  Reach. 
No.  480  was  flr^^t  tried,  and  made  the  down  run 
over  the  two  mile  course  in  S  minutes  IS  sec- 
onds, which  is  euual  to  a  speed  of  33.nS  knots 
per  hour.  In  otner  terms,  this  vessel  attained 
the  remarkable  speed  of  ii  mlica  an  hour. 
She  had  sis  tons  uf  ballatt  on  board,  and  her 
diaught  forward  was  2  feet  B^  inches,  and  aft, 
3  feet  7  In  hes,  Her  mean  revolutions  wit' 
400  per  minute;  tnaxinuin,  479;  steam  pressni 
130  pounds;  vacuum  23  inches  to  25  incbes  and 
blast  4  inches.  The  tide  had  just  turned  and 
was  running'  out,  being,  therefore,  with  tlie 
vessel  on  the  run  down  On  the  run  up  it  was 
of  course  against  her.  This  run  was  made  in 
fl  minutes  47  wconds.  or  equiit  to  a  speed  of 
17.69  knots  per  hour.  The  mean  of  the  two 
runs  was  20  14  knots,  or  28.3  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  up  run  the  mean  revolutions  were  48(1 
perminnte;  the  steam  pressure  120  poonds;  the 


24  inches;  and  the  blast  4  inches. 
The  vessel  was  underway  just  an  hour,  during 
which  time  she  burned  lOcwt  of  n-oidiapor- 
oa  of  which  was  ui>ed  in  getting  up  steam, 
[o.  41S  was  then  tried,  tibe  was  run  licht 
'llhout  sny  ballist,  ber  draught  forward  oe- 
ig  2  feet  0  Inches,  and  aft  2  fuel  4  inches. 
The  first  run  was  made  up  tbe  river,  and,  con- 
setfuentty,  against  tbe  tide.  The  two  miles 
were  run  in  6  minutes  38  seconds,  giving  a 
speed  of  18.09  knots  per  hour.  -The  mean  revo- 
lutions were  439,  the  steam  pressure  110 
pnmids;  the  vacuum  22  incbes,  and  the  blast 
H  inches.  Tlie  second  run  was  made  down 
the  river,  and,  consequently  with  the  tide. 
Here  the  two  miles  were  accomplished  in  6 
mluutca  1  second,  giving  a  speed  of  23.92  knots 
or  more  than  a  knot  faster  than  any  run  made 
by  the  Lightning,  or  27.5fl  roiles  per  hour. 
The  mean  of  the  two  runs  was  a  speed  of  21 
knots,  or  34.2  miles  per  hour.  On  the  last  run 
the  mean  revoluiions  were  45B,  the  steam 
pressure,  110  pounds;  the  vacuum  32  Inches, 
■■nd  the  blast  4j  inches,  This  is  by  far  the 
hlEhest  veiocily  ever  obtained  by  a  boat  or 
ship  of  any  dimensions  or  under  any  con- 
ditions. , 

TORPEDO  Warfark,— A  remarkable  series 
of  CKperimonts  ha^  just  been  concluded  at 
Clierbourg  by  the  successful  completion  of  the 
three  bouis'  trial  of  the  last  of  a  set  of  sit 
torpedo  vessels,  which  Hessre.  Thornycroft  A 
Co.  have  jutit  delivered  to  the  French  Oovern- 
ment.  These  vessels  are  somewhat  similar  to 
tbe  impnived  "  LightninjES  "  which  that  firm  is 
now  building  for  the  English  Admiralty,  being 
87  feet  long  over  all,  by  10  Tect  6  inch  beam, 
and  drawing  about  5  feet  6  inches  of  water, 
Thev  are  mode  of  tbicker  plating  than  the 
original  Lightning,  and  differ  from  her  also  la 
having  the  rudder  placed  abaft  the  screw — an 
arrangement  which  it  was  feared  would  occa- 
sion a  considerable  Ides  of  speed  in  the  vessels, 
and  which  wits  only  introduced  at  the  urgent 
request  of  tlio  French  Government.  By  some 
whHt  modifying  the  construction  of  the  hull 
and  introducing  some  improvements  in  the 
maciiinery,  which  practically  secured  an  in- 
crease of  available  power,  this  fear,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  results, 
bas  been  completely  dissipated,  and  the  boata 
higher  speed 


than  the  Lightning  did  on 
suits  actually  obtained  we 

her  tri3.    The 
e  OS  foUows; 
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65 

BjMed  OS 

Knore. 
18.482 
19.4i3 

Rnn. 
Knots. 
18.861 

18,734 

18,441 
8  870 


18,105 


Q8  1U.103 

59  19.3u7  18,838 

Tbe  runs  on  tbe  measured  knot,  six  in  number 
for  each  boat,  were  made  Hlongside  the  break- 
water at  Cherbourg,  and  the  three  hours'  mm 
were  made  in  the  open  sea  between  Cape  la 
Ilngue  on  the  one  hand  and  Barfleur  on  tlie 
other.  The  dlfferenco  of  speed  as  ascertained 
ate  occooDted  for  by  the  coDditlon  of  the  hot- 
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toms  of  the  boala  and  tbe  stale  of  the  wind  and 
■ea  on  t]ie  days  of  trial  Tlie  speed  contracled 
'      ~  B  18  knots  per  hour,  so  the  comractora 


was  found  lovary  from  18  cwt,  to  one  ton  per 
hour,  aad  the  hunkers  were  capable  of  conlaln- 
ii.g;  five  tone  of  conl.  The  actual  amount  of 
coal  carried  on  the  trials  was  onlv  that  required 
for  a  Ihrec  boura'  run.  Steamiiig  CRsily,  tbe 
consumption  vtis  found  to  be  very  light — one 
of  the  veBMlP,  iiaviog  made  the  voyage  from 
Cblswick  to  Cherbourg  in  2S  hours  oo  a  con 
sumption  of  Zi  tons  of  coal.  The  weight  oi 
board,  In  addition  to  the  three  tons  of  coal  re 
quired  for  steaming,  consisted  of  a  crew  o; 
ten  men.  wilh  slorea,  Ac,  including  even  t 
spare  propeller  and  a  weight  equivalent  to  thi 
weight  of  the  torpedo  gear  to  bo  used  on  thi 
Tcsaei,  and  tiled  in  the  position  that  the  gear 
will  occupy  when  the  vessel  is  on  service. 

Tiie  primary  object  of  tbe  French  in  having 
these  particular  boats  is,  of  course,  Ihc  defence 
of  Cherbourg;  but  it  does  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  foresight  to  percetve  that  boata 
which  are  capable  of  sleaming  from  one  end  of 
the  Chaooel  to  the  other  an^  tlill  having;  coat 
for  a  two  or  three  hours'  run  at  full  speed  will 
not.  be  couflned  1o  the  defence  of  any  particular 
port,  but  will,  in  conjunction  with  larger  ves- 
■els.  be  employed  in  onenjuve  operations  which 
will  leave  little  to  be  done  m  the  way  of  actual 
defence.  Englneera  and  stokers  accuctomed 
tp  other  classes  of  engines  and  boilere  find 
aome  difBculty  at  flrat  in  gelUng  tho  power, 
ftnd  conseauenliy  the  speed,  which  Messrs. 
Thornycrcft  &  Co. 'a  men  obtain;  but  this  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  practice,  and  the  French 
ofQcers  of  the  "Dfifenae  Mobile"  are  most 
aadduous  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  information 
regarding  their  new  boats,  and  to  practice 
their  men  in  the  working  of  them.  Organiza- 
tion is  principally  what  is  now  required  to  con- 
Vert  these  boats,  when  properly  armed,  into  « 
most  Important  means  of  national  defence; 
and  the  well-known  ability  of  the  French  in 
tbia  way  may  be  safely  trusted  to  supply  that 
want,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned — IVmei, 

COMPOSITE  ArkorPlateb. — In  continuation 
of  the  Admiralty  experimenta  with  armor 
Slates,  a,  composite  plate,  manufactured  by 
lesers.  Camraell  &  Co.  of  the  Cyilopa  Works, 
BhefBeld,  was  subjected  to  gunnery  teats  on 
board  the  Nettle  target  ship,  at  Ponsmouih 
Harbor.  The  experiments  are  to  determine 
whether  sleet  or  composite  pl-ites,  that  is 
plates  made  with  iron  and  steel,  cannot  be 
made  of  greati'r  inpeuetrability  than  the  lion 
plates  with  which  ouc  war  vessels  are  now 
coaled.  AlR'ady  nearly  a  dozen  plates  have 
been  in  competition  and  not  with  standing  each 
has  represented  from  HOO  pounds  to  500 
pound"  the  results  obtained  have  not  been  alto- 
gether hopelull.  The  first  eiperiments  look 
place  in  the  ri'^Bence  of  a  dittinguished  com- 
pany including  [he  Directors  of  Naval 
Ordnance  and  Naval  Construction,  and  repre 
■enlalives  of  the  German,  Italian  and  Russian 
navii-s.  Since  that  iccasioD,  however,  the 
«xpaiinent8  have  been  conducted  in  private. 


being  only  attended  by  practical  delegates  of 
tbe  Admiralty  able  to  fCBuge  results  of  the  trials. 
The  above-mentioned  p'ate  was  8  feet  long  by 
e  feet  9i  inches  in  width,  and  9  inches  thick, 
lis  weight  being  bligblly  over  eight  tons.  It 
was  composed  of  3i  inches  of  steel,  and  (t( 
of  iron.  The  plate  was  lijtcd  lo  a  transverse 
wood  bulkhead  built  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ship,  and  consisting  of  two  vertical  and  two 
horizontal  layers  of  oak  bulks,  making  in  all  3 
feet  0  inches  of  thickness,  tlie  whole  being 
shored  by  aubstanlial  wooden  spallssecured  by 
a  massive  thwartship.  The  gun  used  was  a 
13-ton  D-inch  mur.zle-ioadiog  rifle,"  and  stood 
behind  thwarlship  wooden  bulkhead  80  feet 
from  Ihe  plate.  The  charges  were  50  pound* 
of  battery  pebble  powder,  and  the  prolectiies 
chilled  Palliser  shots,  !SI  lbs.  in  weight,  the 
muzzle  velocity  being  1430  feet  per  second, 
and  the  energy  at  the  muzzle  3460  feet.  Three 
rounds  are  usual ly  fired  at  a  plaie  and  hilber' 
to  that  number  baa  done  inevitable  damage, 
but  this  plate  was  so  compivaLiveiy  invulner- 
able as  to  lead  1o  two  extra  shots  being  flrcd  lo 
ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  break  it 
up.  The  impact  of  the  first  three  shola  formed 
a  triangular  diagEam,  l>elng  about  3  feet  apart. 
The  first  projectile  struck  toe  plate  on  theriitht 
hand  side  and  penetrated  nearly  7  inches, 
occasioning  a  senes  of  soperficial  cracks. 
The  impact  of  the  neit  shot  was  on  the  lower 
section  of  the  plate  the  penetration  being  a 
trifle  more  than  7  Inches,  and  the  further  in- 
jury a  fissure  gradiating  to  ibe  bottom  of  Ihe 
plate,  going  quite  home  to  the  backing.  The 
third  shot  made  a  number  of  cracks  insjgnifl- 
cantintbeircharacter,  and  penetrated  Oi  inches. 
I  he  depth  ol  penetration  needa  to  be  explained 
or  to  those  unacquainted  with  tbe  previous 
experiments  the  idea  ma;r  he  conveyed  that 
these  tests  were  rather  a  failure.  At  ten  yard* 
distance,  with  so  powerful  a  gun  as  a  13-toa 
9-lnch  tifie,  a  shot  penetrates  clean  tbToash  an 
Iron  plate,  and  partly  through  the  lHi»iiig, 
and  in  a  le«ser  degree  the  same  result  has  at- 
tended the  experiments  with  composite  plales, 
~  ~  ipting  in  tlie  case  of  that  manufactured  by 
Joseph  Whitworth,  which  was  ao  extra- 
ordinarily expensive  one,  being  studded  with 
intensely  haixlened  steel  plugs.  The  fouiih 
shot  was  aimed  at  the  center  of  the  triangular  ' 
diagram,  and  partially  broke  the  plate  in  two, 
tbe  width  of  tlie  fls»ure  being  j  of  an  inch. 
Neither  part,  liowever,  came  away  from  the 
backing.  The  flfth  prujecUlo  struck  the  right 
hand  lower  comer  of  the  target  and  cariied 
away  Ibe  section  bodily.  All  the  five  shots 
were  smashed  lo  fragments  hv  tbe  concussion, 
only  their  heads  being  imbedded  in  the  plate. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Caplain 
Herbert,  of  the  gunnery  ship  Excellent.  Un 
Tuesday  two  more  iron  plates  were  received  at 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  one  measuring  IS  feet 
8  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches,  its  ILlckneas  being 
10  inches,  whilst  the  other's  dimensions  were 
10  feet  5  inches  by  4  feet   li  inches,   and  Ita 


but  the  latter  bears  no  niakar's  name,  aJlhougb 
it  is  uuHeratood  to  have  been  forwarded  by  ine 
I  fliiD.    Immediately  afler  the  receipt  the 
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dockyard  BUlhorities  telegrnpbed  for  fostruc- 
tlonB  OB  lo  whether  Ibe  plates  were  to  be  at 
once  fixed  into  position   for  gunnery  expcri- 
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GioaiupBTCAL  StntvsnuG:  r.s  Mrthods, 
VfiBe  AND  Rbsolts.  By  Frank  DrYeacx 
CABPBNTBa  New  York:  D.  Van  Noatrand. 
Price  60  cts. 

This  book  is  No.  37  of  tlic  Scieoce  Scries. 
It  iaK  report  prepared  originaliy  oa  apart  ol 
the  labor  of  a  Commission  for  the  Survey, 
Oeologicft]  and  Oeograpliical,  of  tlie  Empire  of 
Brazil. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  methods  per- 
med in  the  survey  of  large  arca^  ia  presented 
In  this  little  treatise. 

The  organization  of  the  corps;  the  order  of 

Ksecution  of  different  branches  o(  the  work; 
comparativemeriu  of  different  instruments, 
and  the  roelLods  to  be  employed  lo  secure  the 
proper  degree  of  completeness  and  accuracy 
without  needless  expendliure  of  time,  are 
treated  with  a  degree  of  fullness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  anyone  familiar  with 
the  general  methods  of  surveying. 

The  Bublect  will  Interest  many  who  are  not 
of  the  engineering  profession,  since  the  results 
of  the  surveys  of  our  great  western  plateau 
have  called  forth  such  flattering  compliments 
from  foreign  scientific  journals. 

rH  Whitwobth  PAPKita.  I,  Plane  Metallic 
Surfaces;  II.  An  Uniform  System  of  Screw 
.Threads ;  III.  A  Standard  Diurnal  Measure  of 
Length.  By  JoiSPH  Whitwobtb,  Sm.,  Man- 
chester. Price  aO  cla.  For  sale  by  D.  Tao 
Nostrond. 

These  brief  essays  are  all  included  in  one 
■mall  pamphlet,  which  seems  singularly  dia- 
praportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  topics 
or  U>  tile  eminence  of  the  author. 
.  Praotlcal  engineers,  however,  for  whom  these 
Mpera  are  designed,  generally  regard  brevity 
In  booh*  with  favor,  and  will  find  these  essays 
none  the  less  acceptable  because  thej  are  m- 
eipeo^ve. 

RAILWAT  SCRViCH  :  Tbadib  AflD  Stations. 
ByHABBHALLH,  KiRKKAN.     NewYorh: 
Railroad  Gazelle.    Price  $1,00. 

This  work  treats  of  the  composition  and 
movement   of   railway  trains    and  the   laws 

Svemiog  the  same,  including  an  exposition  of 
e  duties  of  train  and  stationmen..  The  prin- 
cipal topics  discussed  are  :  The  mysteries  Chat 
nnderile  the  organizstion  and  movement  of 
trdns;  The  different  signals  employed  on  dif- 
ferent roads;  Phrsseotogy  employed  on  Englisli 
roads;  Technical  terms  of  a  railway  service; 
Classes  snd  grades  of  trains  and  their  move- 
ment; Instructions  lo  conduclors,  brakemen, 
±c. ;  Rules  regarding  passenger  and  freight 
traffic;  Austrian  railways;  English  railways; 
General  regulations  for  the  block  system  ~  ~ 
double  track  road. 
The  work  is  well  printed  and  will  doubtless 


Uw  nilroad  tuauagement  of  (be  countiy. 


PROCKEDINOB  OV  TUB  InBTITUTIOK  OF  CiTtL 
Enoinbekb,— Eicerpt  Minutes. 

The  following  papers  have  been  received 
through  Ihe  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Forrest, 
Secretary  : 

The  Steam  Navy,  comprisinif  papers  on  its 

X,  by  Cbas.  Douglas  Pox,  M.I.O.B. ;  James 

rand,  A.I.C.E.;  Henry  Mitchell  Whilley, 
A.I.C.E. ;  Charles  Augustus  Harrison.M.  I.  C.E. ; 
also  Remarks  on  Steam  Excavating  Apparatus, 
by  Ruaton,  Proctor  Ss  Co. 

Machine  Tools,  by  Percy  Ruskin  Allen. 

The  Egremont  Ferry- Landing,  by  William 
Carson,  M.l.C.E. 

The  Ilooghly  Floating  Bridge,  by  Bradford 
Leslie,  M.l.C.E. 

Drainage  and  Cultivation  of  Ibe  Albufera 
(Marshes)  in  Majorca,  by  Henry  Robert  Wa- 
ring, M.1C.E. 

All  tlio  above  papers,  except  the  last,  are 
fully  Illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOUKOEOP  Errib  in  Lbvblino. — Mr.  Q.  0. 
Herron,  Ottawa,  Can.,  wriles  us  as  follows: 
I  have  not  seen  mention  made  of  the  fact,  in 
any  book  on  Engineering,  that  when  leveUng 
over  a  hill  or  mountain  the  bubble  will  not  a»- 
sume  a  truly  horizontal  position;  but  will  be 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  from  its  center  to  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
earth  and  hill  combined.  This  will  cause  the 
line  of  sight  to  rise  in  going  up  a  hill  and  to 
fall  in  going  down,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
error  in  correct  leveling." 


Champ  de  Harslbe  Exhibition  connected 
with  Public  Instruction.  The  minister  aafd  In 
his  address  that,  owing  to  the  recent  progress 
of  France,  that  country  was  now  inferior  to  no 
other  European  nation  as  regards  popular 
education.  The  results  of  the  last  conscription 
are  highly  satisfiictory  in  this  respect.  Out  ot 
294,8^  men  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army  in  1877,  only  4,993  were  unable 
to  read  or  write,  3,630  hod  taken  their  prellml- 
nary  degrees  in  letters  or  sciences,  3M,27B 
knew  the  "three  R's,"  88,825  could  only  read 
and  write,  and  0,866  could  only  read.  Ele- 
mentary schools  have  been  established  in  the 
various  regiments  of  the  Fi'ench  army  for 
years,  but  the  attendance,  which  had  been 
very  limited,  is  now  almost  universal.  Not 
leas  than  305,989  soldiers  were  pupils  of  regi- 
mental schools  in  1877;  out  of  these,  2A5,S§0 
followed  the  course  of  elementary  instruction, 
36,981  the  secondary  course,  and  4,682  tbe 
course  at  superior  insiructl'>n.  The  army  baa 
been  turned  into  a  machine  for  promoting 
(-Iwientkry  knowledge.  In  1877  not  less  than 
8li,SS7  soldiers  learned  to  read,  34,483  to  write, 
and  111,808  were  Taught  arltlimptic.  Ueder 
guidance  of  Ihclr  officers.  3U0  soidiers  from  the 
garrisons  of  Paris  visit  the  Exhibition  daily. 

'  f  'The  supply  of  ice  In  Bombay  has  failed," 
X     waa  the  uniouncement  which  greeted 
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Ihc  iDhabittrats  of  that  citT  and  the  BUirounrt- 
ing  country  about  the  middle  of  last  moalb; 
ana  do  one  who  has  not  e^ipericaced  a  week  of 
tife  in  India  without  ice  can  conceive  the  dis- 
may with  which  the  report  was  received.  A 
lartce  trade  Id  ice  Is  carried  on  between  India 
and  North  Ame'ican  ports,  Boston  being  the 
principal  place  of  sbipmeat,  and,  with  the  spe- 
'dal  arrangements  made  on  board  the  vessels 
for  keeping  down  the  temperature,  it  ia  found 
cheaper  to  import  it  in  this  way  than  to  make 
it  artificially.  The  man  who  can  devise  some 
-means  of  making  ice  by  artificial  means,  in 
large  quantities  and  at  a  sufflciently  low  cost, 
will  make  his  fortune  and  confer  an  immense 
boon  on  those  whoso  fat«  it  is  to  dwell  in  coun- 
-tries  beneath  the  bud.  A  little  enterprise 
would  probably  open  up  a  new  field  for  the 
supply  of  ice  for  India  in  the  Antarctic  regions 
The  lands  and  seas  surrounding  the  South 
Pole  require  exploration,  and  a  vessel  destined 
to  press  the  icebergs  of  that  Tigion  into  the 
service  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  would  be 
able  to  drive  a  lucrative  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  science  a  service.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible,  perhaps,  to  take  a  giant  iceberg  in 
tow,  and  haul  it  bodily  into  Bombay  Harbor, 
but  with  the  easy  means  sfiorded  by  dynamite 


neglected  supplies  might,  thinks  the  Cr^oniei 
and  India,  be  utilized  with  compara^vely  little 
difficulty. 


and  feel  how  much  of  its  success  during  thst 
long  term  has  been  due  to  the  J^udgment,  zeal 
ana  devotion  of  its  chief  executive  officer,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Peter.  Le  Neve  Foster,  have 
asBOciatcd  themselves 'together  to  present  him, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  completing  twenly-Qve 
years'  service,  with  a  sabstantial  tostimonial 
m  money,  as  an  expression  of  their  respect. 
Ur.  Foster  became  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1SS3;  the  number  of  members  at  that 
time  was  litOo  over  1,000,  and  the  annual 
revenue  scarcely  exceeded  £3,000;  whilst  in 
'the  year  1877  Ihu  number  of  members  was 
nearly  4,000,  and  the  revenue  over  £11,000. 
A  reference  to  its  '\Journal "  will  show  how 
many  are  the  important  public  questions  with 
which  the  society  has  successfully  dealt  during 
this  period,  questions  in  the  laitixtion  and  con- 
duct of  which  Mr.  Foster  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part.  Education,  elementary  and  techni- 
cal, the  reform  of  the  patent  and  copyri^iht 
laws,  international  exhibitions,  public  health, 
Indian  and  Colonial  topics— these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Foster,  through 
his  cjonoection  with  the  socieiy,  lias  done  use- 
ful work.  On  grounds  such  as  these  his 
friends  confidently  appeal  to  the  members  and 
to  the  public  for  their  hearty  co-operation.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions, which  mny  be  paid  to  ihe  credit  of 
the  Le  Neve  Foster  Testimonial  Fund,  at 
Heurs.  Robart«,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  or  at  Messrs. 
Oocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  or  to  the  honorary  i 


OciK  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
which  has  come  under  our  observation 
lately  is  Ihe  disappearance  of  a  locomotive  and 
tender  beneath  the  quicksands  of  Kiowa  Creek, 
Colorado. 

The  circumstances  ore  somewhat  as  follows: 
An  eastern-bound  freight  train  on  the  Kanaas 
Pacific  road,  on  the  Slat  of  May,  plunged  at 
full  speed  into  the  above  Earned  creek,  the 
bridge  having  lieen  washed  away  by  a  flood. 
The  current  was  so  strong  that  loaded  cars  and 
iron  parts  of  the  locomoiive  were  washed  five 
mileedown  stream,  while  the  locomotive  and 
tender  disappeared  altogether  and  were  not 
found  for  more  than  two  weeks  afterwards, 
though  diligent  and  constant  search  was  made 
with  long  iron  rods  and  otherwise  daily.  They 
were  finally  discovered,  it  Is  reported,  by 
means  of  a  msgnet.  which  was  carried  over 
the  surface  of  the  sand  and  was  finally 
attracted  by  the  hidden  iron.  They  are  fifteen 
feet  below  the  sand  and  twenty-five  feet  down 
stream  below  the  bridge,  i^pecific  gravity  itc- 
counts  for  the  sinkinx  of  the  uKomotive  - 
through  the  quicksands.ljut  in  our  judgment 
the  movement  down  stream  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  whole  mass 
of  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  in  motion, 
like  a  glacier,  and  that  the  combined  weight  of 
the  sand  and  the  force  of  the  current  were 
sufficient  to  force  this  ponderous  mass  of  iion, 
weighing  peihaps  twenty-five  tons,  tiie  dis- 
tance of  twenty-nve  feet  from  where  it  felL 
It  is  calculated  that  water  moving  at  a  velodly 
of  3,600  feet  an  hour  carries  fine  ^avel.  and 
when  moving  at  a  rats  of  two  miles  carries 
coarse  gravel  and  pebbles.  Such  being  the 
case,  a  stream  movmg  with  a  velocity  of  not 
less  than  five  miles  an  hour  in  a  bed  of  quick- 
sand would  doubtless  move  the  whole  mass 
with  almost  Irresistible  force.  It  must  be  re- 
membvrcd  that  nearly  all  of  the  time,  the  year 
round,  the  bed  of  the  Kiowa  is  perfectly  diT 
and  that  all  the  water  that  Hows  through  it 
except  during  treaheie.  passes  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  sand  msy  thus  be  moved  tn 
maue  when  suddenly  saturated  by  a  swift  and 
powerful  stream.  Doubtless  the  formation  of 
the  canons  of  the  plains  may  be.  In  part  at 
least,    accounted   for   in  this  vnj.—  Wattem 


Tea  commission  for  reorganising  the  Ob 
scrvalory  of  Paris  has— says  Nal*n — 
ended  Its  sittings,  as  we  liave  already  reported. 
The  commissioners  recommended  no  change  In 
Ihe  present  nrganizatlLm  of  the  Internal  Mete- 
orological Office  ;  but,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  actiisl  wants  of  meteorology,  it  has 
advised  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to 
aopoint  a  meteorological  commission.  In  order 
to  suggest  any  measures  which  might  be 
likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  meteorology 
at  large,  without  interfering  with  the  working 
of  tefegragliic  weather  forecasts  sent  by  the 
International  Office  to  the  sea-ports  and  more 
than  1200  parishes  all  over  France. 
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MAXIMUM  STRESSES  IN  FRAMED  BRIDGES. 


108.  Let  us  now  compare  the  weigliU 
of  the  threu  tru^oes  examined  for  the 
most  economical  lieiglitB.  As  tlie  diam- 
etera  of  the  coIuiuiih  are  un chunked,  the 
Bamft-number  of  pounds  of  iron  for  cast- 
ings &«.,  was  added  as  before.  The 
section  i>f  the  vertical  posts  in  the 
triangular  truss  was  taken  at  4.5  square 
inches  (see  art.  87). 

The  trusses  aru.all  of  200'  span,  with 
12  paneh.  Assumed  dead  load  336,000 
lbs  ;  live  load  2,000  Iba.  per  foot,  with 
two  60,000  lbs.  weights,  not  less  than 
50'  apart,  so  placed  as  to  give  maximum 
strains  in  chords  and  web.  The  trasses, 
for  the  diameters  of  columns,  strains  per 
unit  Ac,  given,  are  of  the  most  econom- 
ical heights  ;  all  of  them  being  through 
bridges  with  leaning  end  posts.  The 
following  is  the  comparison  of  weights: 


Truss. 

Fig. 

Height. 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Triangular .... 
Whipple 

7 
9 

a 

27 
29 
26 

824909 
32S390 

The  comparison  is  thus  most  favorable 
to  the  Triangular,  next  to  the  Whipple, 
and  least  to  the  Pratt  Truss,  for  the 
panel  length  dsc,  taken.  Praotieally, 
the  first  two  have  the  same  weight. 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  4—19 


109.  An  increase  of  the  diameters  of 
thone  column*  that  admit  of  it,  would 
probably  benefit  the  triangular  most. 
Tlius  some  of  the  interior  posts  of  the 
Pratt  or  Whipple  Trusses  admit  of  little 
or  no  increase  in  diameter  for  a  proper 
thickness  of  metal,  whereas  the  main 
braces  of  the  triangular  do  admit  of  it. 
With  diameters  of  15'  for  upper  chords 
and  braces,  the  triangular  may  ^ve 
the  least  weight ;  supposing  the  diame- 
ters of  the  upper  chords  of  the  otlier 
trusses  to  be  15'  also,  the  posts  being 
enlarged  where  possible.  On  the  con- 
trary the  workmanship  towards  the 
center  of  the  space  probably  oosts  more 
for  the  triangular  than  for  the  others. 

The  heavy  competition  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  productive  of  economy  in 
material  and  workmanship,  in  bridge 
building,  and  the  "bids"  on  the  same 
design,  often  give  the  best  comparisons 
between  trusses  of  different  types  and 
details. 

Each  design  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvaot^^es,  and  aa  a  consequence 
its  advooatee  and  opposers. 

A  proper  study  of  the  detiuls  of  trass- 
es now  before  the  country  is  then  imper- 
ative. 

110.  It  is  intereating  to  aacertain  what 
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inclinfttions  of  ties  uid  braces  will  make 
the  web  material  a  minimum.     Thus  let 


Fig.   12  represeDt  a  panel  of  Fig, 
Put    AB=^   AC=I„    BO=I„    jS)=x, 
DC=A  /  the  dimensions  being  in  inches. 

10'=  weight  of  1  cu.  in.  of  tie  BC  in  lbs. 
w'=weight  of  1  CO.  in.  of  post  AC  in  lbs. 
c'=coBt  per  pound  of  tie  in  cents. 
c'=C0Bt  per  pound  of  post  in  cents. 
£=  7500  (l  +  ^)=straiu  per  aq.  in.  for  tie. 
38500  (1  +  d) 


I 


.  ^,' 


=BafeBtrait 


*"^   lOrf"^   r"    "^  10*' 
per  square  inch  for  post, 
as  given  hj  eq.  (6),  art.  53. 
Fig.  12. 


We   find,  S  being  the  shear  on  the 
panel, 

I  SI 

Strain  on  CB^Sf:  coat  CB=^.Lia'c'. 

A  /to  ' 

Strain  on  CA=Sji;  cost  CA=^,.l,w'c'. 

Substituting  for  b  and  b'  their  values,  we 
have  as  the  total  cost  of  tie  CD  and  post 


100  (i+ay*  I 


lOdr* 


)  w-c'  1 


386 
Placing/,  =  VA'  +  a:';  i*,=A'  +  {l-xY; 
differentiating   with    respect  to  x  and 
placing  the  reBult=o,  we  find  that  for 
the  least  cost  of  tie  and  poU  (on  replacing 

VA'+x'by  0. 


31, 


.  c^,' 


30ewV  +  30M'c'(8H i,+  16c-J  +  --i- 


JEktampUs, — 1.  LetwV=w'<!',  ~  =30, 

and  for  a  hollow  cylindrical  post  hinged 

at  both  ends  0=^^^,^*=-   =  ^_ 

whence  x=.26  I. 

If  d  ia  given,  it  ie  evident  that  A  has 
only  oue  value  correaponding  to  a;=.26  / 

to  be  found  from  the  equation  ^  =  30  = 


111.    If  for  b"  we    write  Rankine's 
formula  with  a  constant  factor  of  safety, 


and  proooed  as  before  to  deduce  a 
formula,  &o.,  we  shall  find  by  it  that 
for 

■s  =20,  a:=.36/ 


40,  x=.2Al 
If  in  a  Pratt  truss  (Fig.  6)  of  200'  span, 
the  posts  as  well  as  the  ties  are  inohned 
so  tjiat  ai=J/,  the  web  (neglecting  the 
counter  braces)  weighs  a  few  thousand 
pounds  less  than  with  vertical  posts; 
the  postB  regarded  as  hinged  at  both 
ends  in  both  cases.     Using  the  value  of 

b'  in  the  previous  article,  for  1=30  as  an 

average,  we  found  x=^  for  greatest 
economy.  This  is  the  value  adopted  in 
the  Post  trasB  and  is,  theoretically  cor- 
rect, for  the  above  value  of  b',  which  is 
agreeable  to  practice  as  before  men- 
tioned. The  tconomy  of  the  square 
joint,  however,  due  both  to  less  work- 
manship as  well  aa  the  use  of  a  formula 
for  posts  with  "  flat  ends  "  or  "  one  pin 
ends  "  eliminates  all  saving  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

112,  If  the  post  is  of  wood  ui'c' is  very 
small  compared  with  w"c"  and  x  is  nearly 
equal  to  I.  Hence  in  the  Howe  type 
(Fig.  6)  the  braces  should  be  of  wood — 
never  of  iron — for  economy.  Similarly, 
if  the  poBt  AC  is  of  cast  iron,  x  ap- 
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proaohea  }  i  as  iu  proper  theoretical 
value.  The  chorda  will  inflaence  the 
above  rMultB  very  slightly  for  aaual 
diameters  of  upper  ohord. 

113.  For  .deolc  bridges  and  the  trian- 
gular through  truss,  the  shear  on  the 
post  is  greater  than  on  the  tie, .and  the 
poat  ahoald  be  more  nearly  vertioal. 
Thia  Buppoeition  is  easily  included  in  the 
formula. 

114.  Most  Economical  Depth  for  a 
Fink  EUmmt.—\j6l  a  weight  W  act  at 
P,  Fig.  13.  Call  the  consUnt  length, 
BP=AP=i;  the  variable  height  of  post 
YG=x;  the  rtrain  per  square  inch  on 
ties  AC,  BC,  =  T,  on  chord  AB=i',  on 
post  PC— A.  The  weiirbt  W  Is  directly 
supported  by  the  post  PC. 

Fig.  13. 


Decomposing  W=UC  at  O,  the  strain  on 
AC  or   BC    is  iW   sec.   i=^,^^E±L 

X 

This  Rtrdn  is  In  equilibrium  at  A  or  B 
with  the  reaction  AW  and  the  chord  re- 

W  I 
sistanoe  JW  tan  i=—  -. 

On  dividing  the  strain  on  each  mem 
ber  by  its  strain  per  square  inch  and 
multiplying  by  the  length  of  the  mem- 
ber in  inchca,  we  get  its  volume.  Thus 
the  total  volume  of  AC  +  BC+PC  +  AB 

Now  T  is  constant;  also  b',  since  I 
constant,  but  b  varies  with  ^^ 

116.     Regarding   b   as  cotislanl ; 
differentiating,  Ac,  we  readily  find,  /or 
a  min.  vol. 

r:  \T       b'J       -V  ^    b 

.■.u»ui=  ^-  =  |/(* +■'■)£ 


Thus  let  T=fi'=  10000, 
ft=10000,  1=45° 
b=  7000,  »=47°47' 
b=  6000,  »=40''  3' 
b=  SOOO,  i=.'i0°47' 
b=   4000,  i=S2''55',  &c. 

„          ,.       ,            38500(1  +  6') 
116.  liegardmg*— — ^^ — 


as  variable  we  find. 


(..*?)(.«';) 


a/  ^!I-  ]        Stf''     r-    +10rfr'      J_  [ 
■^  i'  +  T  (  ;(8500(l  +  tf)  T  ) 

For  a  given  -r   we  can   of   course  find 

tan.  i;  but  generally  d  is  given  and  we 

can  not  know  -r  until  x  is  found.  Ilence, 

given  d,  we  cannot  determine  tan  i,  ex- 
cept by  a  series  uf  approximations. 

Bat  as  iu  the  case  of  beam  truBHCa, 
having  assumed  x  and  d,  unless  the  pre- 
ceding equality  holds,  thi<  most  economi- 
cal depth  has  not  been  chosen,  and  the 
formula  will  indicate  whether  x  is  too 
small  or  the  reverse. 

Vjsamplea. — Let,  6'  =  T  =  10000,  and 
let  PC  be  a  hollow  cylindrical  oolnmu 

X*      Ssc*      x'     8a^, 
.'■-r  =  ^ri  j-i  =  ~n       Also   place  e= 

r'       (Jr     dr'      d'  "^ 


and  e=l 


tan.  t=  1.473  . 


-T-  =40,  tan.  »=1.7C1  .-.  t^OCSS' 

Thus  somewhat  shorter   posts   are    re- 
quired than  when  b  is  taken  conetant. 

117.  Let  us  now  investigate  a  J/^nk 
truss  (deck  bridge)  Fig.  14  formaximam 
atruns  and  mintmnm  material.  Assume 
as  before  a  200'  apan,  but  divide  it  into 
16  panels  of  12^'  each.  As  before,  let 
the  weight  of  bridKe=336000  lbs.,  or 
10500  lbs.  per  panef  on  one  truss;  the 
car  load,  uniformly  distributed,  1000  lbs. 
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per  foot  or  12GO0  per  panel  for  one  tmss, 
and  the  locomotive  exccae,  two  weights, 
30000  ponnds  each  for  one  traeh  and  50' 
apart,  to  be  bo  placed  as  to  give  maxi- 
mnm  strains  oii  chords,  posts  or  chain 
system. 

Each  30,000  pounds  rests  ou  S  drivers 
for  one  truss,  6'  apart  or  a  total  wheel 
base  of  12' .'.  there  is  10,000  pounds  on 
each  dnver.  Hence  when  the  center 
driver  is  at  any  post  as  c,  the  adjoining 


post    c    therefore     30,000—9600=20400 
directly, 

118.  If  a  weight  is  placed  anywhere  OD 
ac,  since  the  element  arc  acts  independ- 
ently, the  reactions  at  a  and  c  are  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  lever.  Simi- 
larly for  the  systeras  ase,  ati,  and  auq  ; 
for  the  posts  at  the  end  of  the  system 
act  as  abutments  to  the  system  consid- 
ered, and  the  reactions  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  simple  law  of  the  lever, 
irrespective  of  the  pattern  of  the  chain 
system  used. 

119.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
max.  strains  on  posts  b,d,f....=\ 
panel  dead  and  oar  load,  (23000)  -t-  20400 
of  loo.  excess  (center  driver  bearing  on 
poBt)=43400  pounds. 

The  dead  load  is  really  less  as  the 
chains,  at,  au  .  .  ,  only  rest  on  cs,  ct ,  ,  . 
ordinarily,  but  the  section  of  the  post 
would  hardly  be  taken  leas  than  this 
strain  gives,  owing  to  osoillation  of  en- 
gine sometimes  increasing  the  reaction  at 
b,d...  due  to  engine  weight.    But  for 

posts  b...  put  0=— -^=.13. 

Next,  let  center  driver  bear  at  c. 

The  post  c  bears  directly  23000  lbs. 
oar  and  dead  Ioad-t-20400  loc  excess; 
also  23000  +  4800  transferred  from  b  and 

d,  making  in  all  71200  .-.  0=^**"°=:.3. 
'  *  71200 

The  post  e,  bears  directly  43400  +  ^ 
oar  aod  dead  load  at  A,  c,  d  and  /,  g,  k, 


I  (69000)  +  (2.-J.4800  -I- ^.4800)  loc  weights 
!borneat<f,/andA=1208001bs.  t/ center 
driver  is  at  e  ;  but  with  locomotives  at  C 
and  g,  post  e  sustains  1  load  on  a  i= 
122000  Iba,  which  is  therefore  iu  max. 
strain;  and  0=-^=.3i. 

If  locomotives  are  supposed  at  (2  and  h, 
the  reaction  at  e  duo  to  them  is(f-l-}) 
:)0000=3GOUO  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Lastly  to  find  the  max,  strain  borne 
by  post  i.  It  bears  8  panels,  car  and 
dead  load  (1S4000  lbs).  With  engines 
at  g  and  k,  by  art.  118,  post  i  bears 
|60000  loc.  load.  With  engines  at  h  and 
*,t  sustains  |3OOOO-t-|3O0O0=|3OOOO  as 
before;  but  with  engines  at  i  and  m,  i 
sustoins  i30000-t-2^4800-t- 20400=43800 
or  less  than  the  45000  before. 

120.  From  the  above  we  see  that 
when  one  locomotive  only  can  get  on  the 
system,  it  must  be  placed  over  the  cen- 
tral post  of  that  system  to  find  its  max. 
strains  ;  when  two  locomotives  can  bear 
on  one  system  they  must  be  placed 
either  side  of  the  central  post. 

The  above  strains  are  entered  in  the 
following  table.  The  max.  strains  on 
the  ties  at  the  foot  of  the  posts  are  found 
by  multiplying  i  the  max.  strains  on 
posts  by  sec.  i,  i  being  the  inclination  of 
the  tie  to  the  vertiAl. 


It  was  not  considered  judicious  to 
make  the  center  post  i  longer  than  30 
diameters,  though  for  theoretical  econo- 
my it  should  be  much  longer. 

121.  Chord  Strains.— Ab  in  art.  114, 
to  find  the  chord  str^n  due  to  any  ele- 
ment we  multiply  ^  weight  at  foot  of  post 
by  tan.  i. 

Thus  for  the  uniformly  distributed 
car  and  dead  load  of  23000  lbs.  per 
panel,  post  b  bearn  23000  lbs  ;  post  o, 
46000  ;  post  e,  92000  and  post  i,  184000 
lbs.  Similarly  for  similar  posts  so  that 
the  strain  on  a  q,  for  uniform  load  is 
"     same  throughout  and  equals 
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Piece. 

d 

I 

th 

strain. 

e. 

b. 

Area. 

Ungtb. 

No, 

*. 

Weight. 

Totals. 

d' 

lbs. 

Post  6 

4S400 

6400 

16 

3627 

U 

aa 

A 

71300 

.*) 

6950 

10.3 

30 

8 

5493 

m 

!!0 

123000 

84 

5670 

31.5 

^ 

8655 

i 

iw 

1 

329000 
84730 

.37 

5800 

39.5 

1 

8778 

27453 

Tie  or 

6997 

66060 

,30 

8750 

5.8 

82 

16 

9898 

al 

109988 

34 

10050 

10.9 

60.1 

17469 

au 

m 

11.3 

lA 

362010 
485623 

.37 

10430 
10140 

34.7 
47.9 

105.4 

aoo 

48766 

83129 

Chord  ag 

68867 

63867 

i(184000x3  +  92000Xli+46De0 

XfJ  +  23000Xli)=388l25  lbs. 

122.  Next  consider  the  locomotive 
exceeseR,  50'  apart,  consisting  of  30000 
lbs.  each  on  3  drivers.  With  center 
drivers  at  ff  and  k,  these  posts  snpport 
directly  and  indirectly  36200,  the  adja- 
cent posts  4800  His  each  (art.  117)  ;  e 
and  m,  will  bear  15000,  and  t  45000  lbs. 
applying  the  simple  law  of  the  lever  to 
determine  these  reactions.  This  gives  as 
the  total  strain  on  the  parts  ei  or  im,  due 
to  loc.  exccHB 

i(45000X3  +  15000Xli  +  25200fJ 

+  4800f>):=97600  lb& 

Similarly,  for  engines  at  e  and  i,  the 
part  ci  experiences  a  strain  of  02400  lbs. 
which  differs  but  little  from  the  preced- 
ing; hence  I  have  regarded  the  chord  ai/ 
as  strained  throughout  by  £7600  +  3881 2.S 
=  485625  lbs.  as  entered  in  the  table. 

With  engines  at  c  and  ff,  the  chord 
strain  on  at  due  to  loc.  excess  is  66250 
lbs. — less  than  in  preceding  oases. 

123.  The  trusses  were  assumed  14' 
from  center  to  center;  floor  beams  being 
15.5'  long  and  24"  deep;  the  web,  ^ 
thick.  'Hie  loss  in  the  rivet  holes  is 
assumed  equal  in  eSect  to  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  web  4o.  The  floor 
beam  max.  live  load  is  63880  lbs.  (see 
art.  16),' to  which  add  6738  lbs.  dead 
load.  The  moment  at  center  is  thus, 
35309X54"=/d«=7500X24Xl0.6.  The 
section  of  a  floor  beam  is  thus,  38.6  sq. 
in.  and  iW  weight  14V2  lbs.  Similarly 
the  stringers  of  wood,  each  16"  x  6.6 
(see  Fig.  9)  or  of  iron  I  beams,  16"  deep, 
weigh  about  213  lbs.  per  foot.  The 
transverse  bracing  was  put  at  11400  lbs. 
as  for  the  Whipple  truss,  the  rails  and 


cross  ties  as  before.  The  "Whipple" 
deck  truss,  (art.  91)  witih  which  this  one 
will  be  compared  was  subjected  to  as 
near  the  same  conditions  as  possible,  ex- 
cept that  the  panel  length  of  the  former 
was  taken  at  16f  feet,  whereas  a  differ- 
ent panel  length  might  be  more  eoonbni- 
ical.  The  same  percentages  for  castings, 
bolts,  &c.,  was  added  to  both. 
The  following  is  the 

Bill  of  Matkrials. 
Fink  Deck  Bridge,  SOC  spaa,  16'  panels. 
lbs. 

Ties 88129 

15p.c 13468 

Chordand  posts 91320 

30  p.  c 18264 

Lateral  tie  rods  and  stnils 11400 

17  Floor  beams,  24"  deep 35000 

Wooden  sUngetB 43600 

Rails,  cross  Ues.  ifec 1)3300 

Total  weight  of  bridge....  317383 
Assumed  weight 330000 

Assumed  weight  too  great  by. .  18,618 
124.    Let  us  now  ascertain  if  each  ele- 
ment of  the  truss  has  its  most  economical 
depth. 

For  the  element  arc,  we  must  substi- 
tute in  the  value  of  tan.  i  (art.  116),  T= 

8500,  i'=10200,  ^=20   and    9=.V6,   ae 

a 
found  from  the  table ;  whence  we  find 

that  for  the  moat  economical  depth  -  =  1,3 

.-.  for  1=12.5,  x=br=9.(i  feet,  As  we 
assumed  ^=10,  the  result  is  almost 
exact ;  in  fact  coDsidering  the  thickness 
of  chord,  it  is  practically  exact. 

Similarly    for  the    element    ase :    T-= 

9800,  A'=10200,  0=.3,-i=22  whence  tan 
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»=-=t  .•- fori=25,  a!=ca=ie.8feet. 

This  value  differs  only  1.2  feet  from 
ihe  20  feet  assumed,  or  really  only  .6 
foot  say,  considering  the  thicknesu  of 
chord.  The  depth  is  very  slightly  too 
great. 

For  the   element  ati,  T=10050   b'= 

10140,  ,=30  and   0=.34,   whence  (see 

'd  '  ^ 

2nd  example,  art.  116)  -=1.473  .'.  tor  I 

=50,  a!=c(=33,9,  wo  assnmed  33.3. 
Practioally  then,  the  most  economical 
depths  have  been  chosen  for  all  the  ele- 
ments excepting  auq,  which  is  necessarily 
circumscribed  in  depth. 

12S.  "Hie  formitla  of  art.  98  applies 
directly  to  a  Fink  element,  Fie.  13,  since 
the  chord  strain  varies  direotfy  as  tan,  i 
or  as  the  depth,  and  the  shearing  force, 
^  W,  is  the  same  on  the  ties  of  Fig.  13 
for  any  depth  ;  these  being  the  only 
requirements  of  the  formats. 

For  &  Fink  element,  Fig.  13,  formula 
(14),  art  98,  takes  now  the  following 
shape, 

Wc=iWtcos.  3i+Wp(l  +  m); 
in  which 

Wc=  Weight  of  chord  A  B 
Wt=Weight  of  ties  AC  +  CB. 
and 

Wp  =Weight  of  post  PC. 
In  the  value  of  m,  for  hollow  cylindri- 
cal posts,  hinged  at  one  end, 
r      1    // 


(4)". 


r*     3000 

Now  for  the  element  Mi  Fig.  14,  ( 
=56°19',  coa.  2*=-.385. 

From  the  table  art.  120  we  get  4  Wt= 
17469,  4  Wp— 0565;  and  computing 
Wiwe  find    4  W^  =(6lOOOX6-MOI40) 

H*'=12030.     Also  for  4=^30,m=^+^; 

whence 

4  Wo  =  12030>17469X— .386 

+  9555(l+^+i|)  =  11236 

The  chord  weight  is  very  slightly  too 
great,  which  indicates  that  the  depth  is 
too  small  for  the  most  perfect  economy; 
the  same  conclngion  previously  arrived  at. 

(hi  comparing  rtov)  the  teeight  of  the 
Unk  wit/i  that  of  the    Whipple  deck 


bridge,  {art.  91),  v>e  see  that  the  I/tni:  w 
lighter  by  10,072  lbs. 

126.  t^nk  Through  Bridge.— 1(  we 
draw  a  line  tu  (Fig.  14)  parallel  to  chord 
and  drop  "  suspenders  "  from  the  foot  of 
posts,  as  r,  s, .  .  .  to  hold  up  the  roadway 
tu,  and  also  add  vertical  posts  at  a  and 
g,  the  depth  of  the  truss,  we  have  an 
outline  drawing  of  the  Fink  through 
bridge.    Call  the  points  of  the  roadway 

vertically  under  «,  6,  c respectively 

a',  b',  e'  .  .  .  .;  and  consider  the  element 


o  conjointly  with  the  suapei 


iler  rb'  for 
economy.  Call  br=x,  I 
(h—x).  As  the  post  br  only  supports 
one  panel  npper  chord,  &c.,  its  section 
will  practically  be  taken  much  larger 
than  the  2600  pounds  about  of  dead  load 
requires.  Hence  we  can  regard  its 
section =S  coTMtaTit  as  br  varies  in 
length. 

As  in  art.  114,  call  the  strtun  per 
square  inch  on  ties  (ar,  re,  rb'),  T;  on 
chord,  b'.  Then  we  have  as  in  art.  114 
the  total  volume  of  ar,  ra,  b'r,  «c  and  br 
(calling  W=load  on  suspender  b'r). 


Wl 


^'ta:   "'■    T 


^^ 


|+Sx=:(X  min. 


whence, 

X      br     y  W(6'  +  T) 

Now  putting  S=4.5, 6':-]0000,  T^8600, 
W=43400,  It  follows  that  for  economy 
thata!=^-^.685.  Thus  if  (=12.5,  x=br 
=18.  For  8=10,  «=12.5  feet,  Ac 
The  first  values  (nearly)  are  taken  from 
the  following  table,  and  the  results  are 
thus  correct  for  the  element  arc  :  but  in 
the  element  aee,  the  cross  section  of  cs 
must  not  be  assumed  constant  for  differ- 
ent depths.  If  it  were,  then  it  follows 
that  for  J'=10,000,  T=9700,  W=7120O 
and  S=8  that  /= J  x  .:  a;=33.8  feet=:ca. 
For  S=14  (about),  z=t 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  a  formula  regard- 
ing b  for  the  post  sc  as  varying,  but  it  is 
perhaps  simpler  to  determine  the  proper 
value  for  sc  by  trial.  From  the  formula 
above  we  see  that  as  S  diminishes,  that 
the  angle  between  the  ties  becomes  less. 

127.  Let  ns  assume  as  before  that  the 
ties  ar  and  as  are  equally  inclined,  but 
place  their  inclination  now  at  45°,  the 
depth  of  truss,  no.  panels,  &a.,  being  as- 
sumed as  before. 
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The  maximum  etraine  on  ties  and  top 
chord  are  determined  as  before,  ainoe 
thej  depend  only  upon  the  load  borne  at 
the  foot  of  eaoh  post,  whether  that  load 
is  communicated  by  posts  or  suBpenders 
or  both. 

The  chord  ati-^n  due  to  uniform  car 
and  dead  load 
=i{184000x  3  + 92000X1^-1-46000  + 

23000) =379500; 
and  that  due  to  loc  excess  placed  at  g' 
and  k' 
=i(45000X3  +  16000  X  1^+  80000)= 


The  sum  of  the  two  is  entered  in  the 
following  table.  With  engine  at  b\  post 
c  beara  about  41000  pounds,  'ilie  posts 
e  and  i  bear,  one  panel  of  car  load 
(12500)  +  one  panel  roadway  (3535),  or 
16035  pounds  less  than  brfore,giv\og  the 
max.  loads  ever  borne  by 

Poste,  122000—16035=105965 
"    i,  229000—16035=212905 

The  dead  loads  carried  by  these  posts 
are  1 T465,  38466  and  S0465  so  that  B  has 
the  respective  values,  42,  36,  37. 

The  suspenders  bear  32900  lbs.  live 
load  (=20400  +  12500)  and  3100  Iba. 
roadway  :  in  all  36000  lbs. 


Kece. 

a 

I 

th 

Btrtao. 

e. 

A 

Area. 

Leoglb. 

No. 

k. 

Weight. 

TolalB, 

• 

» 

d' 

' 

lbs.    . 

Chord 

I8t 
6 

11,3 

37 
30 
30 

\ 

478S60 

2500 
41000 
105965 
21296S 

36000 
86000 

.89 

1. 
.42 
.36 
.87 

.13 
.18 

10140 
4880 

3S 

8470 
8470 

46.7 

8.6 

8.4 
18.4 

35.5 

4.8 
48 

200 

12.5 
25 

;p 

20.8 
8.8 

2 

16 
8 
4 
2 

16 

8 

V 

62307 

63307 

Port  br 

et.'.'.'.'. 
iu 

2400 

6000 
8180 
7880 

340(iU 

4770 
062 

5723 

Tie  or 

«f.^=«.737 

.18 

8470 

3.6 

17.7 

83 

6787 

« 

T-^'=«>*- 

.8 

9760 

5.2 

86.4 

16 

« 

9818 

at 

122000    60.1     „^^„ 
—^  ■  33^5=  109088 

.84 

lOOSO 

10,0 

601 

8 

17469 

au 

2       88.8- 882049 

.87 

10420 

84.7 

105.4 

4 

48765 

ti284l» 

128.  With  truBses  16'  apart,  center  to 
center,  the  iron  floor  beams,  26"  deep 
are  estimated  to  weigh  1666  lbs.  weight 
per  panel;  stringers  and  track  as  before 
4738  lbs.     We  now  form  the  following  : 

Bill  of  Matebials. 

Pink  through  bridge,  200'  apan,  16  panels, 
33'.3  deep. 

Iba 

Cbain  iiystcm  and  ttuapcndcrs 8S671 

IS  p.  c.  for  bolU,  nuts,  eyoa  nnd  pins  13266 

Chord  and  poals 86886 

20  p.  c.  for  castings '. 17267 

Floor  beam  loops. 6000 

Lateral  rods,  struts  and  iKTUils.    ...  15000 

19  floor  beams  (26"  deep; 37990 

Stringers  (of  wood) 42600 

Rjuls,  cross  Ues,  &c 83300 

Total  weight 839350 

Assumed  weight 886000 


The  lateral  struts  and  portals  were 
increased  over  previous  trusses  examined 
by  4000  lbs.  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  of  this  truss.  The  roadway  for 
greater  stability,  should  be  formed  of 
closely  spaced  cross  bearers,  extending 
from  truss  to  truss,  but  we  have  estima- 
Ud  as  above.  If  we  subtract  the  weight 
of  portals,  say  6000  lbs.  we  get  the  weight 
of  oridge  for  calculation  324,250  lbs. 

The  four-end  posts  or  "pier  towers," 
are  33.8  feet  high  and  for  30  diameters 
weigh  in  all  17111  lbs.  since  they  sustain 
a  max.  load  of  226500,  when  train 
extends  from  farthest  abutment  to  near- 
est panel.  These  pier  towers  should  be 
given  a  broader  base  for  equal  stability 
with  other  tmsses,  and  hence  should 
weigh  more  than  the  above.  Putting 
them  at  17111  the  total  weight  of  bridge 
and  towers  is  346,361  lbs.  which  is  more 
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than  for  the  Pratt,  Whipple  or  Triaogn- 1 

lar,  previouBly  examined.  I 

129.  To  ascertain  if  the  most  econoni 
ival  depth  hag  \nien  choeen,  let  us  keep 
the  inclination  of  the  lies,  inclined  45,°  at 
that  angle.  Then  for  a  chancre  of  height 
Ah,  only  tlm  suspenders,  end  posts  and 
wei)!hlB,  due  to  xyKtenis  aug  and  ati, 
need  be  examined.  Call  Wg^weight  of 
HiiBpendera  of  height  ri'— 20.8=h,  then 
if  ihe  height  of  the  truss  b=a3.3  is 
increased  by  A  A,  the  new  weight  of  8U»- 
pettders  is 

A,  +  A  A  A  A 

Similarly  the  new  weight  of  the  other 
suspenders  whose  height=/i,=8.3  is 


,  ,      ,aA 

"■  +•"•  X 

If  these  expressions  are  added  to  the 
value  of  F(A+aA)  in  art.  98,  and  the 
subsequent  reduotions  made  aa  in  that 
article,  (the  transformations  the  above 
terms  undergo  are  very  easily  traced),  we 
find  in  place  of  eg.  (U)  that  for  the  most 
economical  height, 

Wc  =ioj-^  +tc.'-r-  +2w(cos.  2i+-=m.) 
A,  \  ' 

130.  In  tbia  formula  Wc  =weight  of 
chord  due  to  variable  elemeata  ait  and 
{ju^=55733  lbs.  The  posts  et,  ia  and 
end  posts  being  all  30  diameters  long  and 

vertical,  COS.  2i=l,— =1,  m=Ji  +  ^i,and 

theirweightWp  =16069  +  17111=33180 
lbs. 

The  weight  uf  ties,  at,  ti, . . .,  inclined 
at  5U°19  to  the  vertical  is  Ut  — '7469. 
For  them  cos.  2*— —.386.  The  w't.  of 
au  uq—wi  '-=48765.  Forthem  coa,  2i= 
—.6.     Also  w,  =4770  and  w,  '=952. 

Now  if  the  most  eoonomioal  height  has 
been  chosen  we  should  have 

We  =w.  A  +  „^ '  _*  +  Wt  X  (-.386) 

*      +W,'(-.6)  +  Wp{l+»n). 
Actually  we  have, 
Wc  =56732>  11250-35985 

+  62714=379(!), 

The   chords    being   the    greater,  the 

depth  (33j')  is  too  small  for  theoretical 

economy ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  prudent 

to  increase  it. 


131.  If  however  we  take  the  pier 
towers  at  27000,  the  right  member  equals 
57096,  which  nearly  equals  Wc. 

132.  The  Fink  truss  is  belter  adapted 
for  a  deck  than  a  through  bridge,  aud 
possesses  one  advantage  for  either  form 
over  all  others  ;  "compensation"  under 
live  loads  or  changes  of  temperature  ; 
each  isosceles  triangle  or  "  clement" 
being  independent  in  its  action  of  every 
other,  there  can  be  no  loose  counters 
uausing  distonion  of  the  bridge  as  in 
some  beam  truBses.  Its  action  in  pract- 
ice is  said  to  be  '-  perfect."  It  would 
seetn  that  an  increase  of  diameter  of  the 
heavy  chord  of  the  Fink  would  benefit 
it  more  than  a  similar  operation  would 
benefit  the  quadrangular  trusses.  A  re- 
estimate  can  alone  determine. 

132.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
number  of  panels  in  a  Fink  is,  from  the 
peculiar  design,  some  power  of  2  ;  2,  4, 
8, 16,32,  i&c.,  thusfizing  a  panel's  length. 
The  Quadrangular  trusses  on  the  contra- 
ry can  have  any  number  of  panels,  thus 
giving  it  a  greater  adaptability  to 
various  spans.  The  Triangular  trues 
with  suspenders  has  necessarily  an  even 
number  of  panels.  But  with  some  of 
the  center  panels  built  on  the  quadran- 
gular plan  (as  has  been  done),  thus  giving 
flhort  posts,  where  material  is  most  likely 
to  be  wasted,  the  adaptability  to  any 
span  can  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
quadrangular  trusses. 

For  very  long  and  deep  spans — 300  to 
600  feet  and  upwards — vertical  posts 
throughout  would  seem  to  be  desirable; 
for  if  inclined,  the  flexure  from  their 
own  weight  would  be  appreciable  and 
might  continually  increase  Desides. 

The  posts,  when  the  truss  is  high 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  are  often  braced 
togeUier  between  their  ends,  thus  shorten- 
ing practically  their  leneth  as  compared 
with  their  diameters,  and  adding  materi- 
ally to  the  stiffness  of  the  system. 

133.  Bow  String  Girder. — This  truss, 
depicted  in  Fig.  16,  is  assumed,  as  be- 
fore, to  have  200  feet  span,  divided  into 
12  panels,  and  to  weigh  336000  lbs.  (en- 
tire bridge).  The  center  height  is  as- 
sumed at  30  feet.  The  counters  are 
omitted  in  Fig.  15,  as  we  shall  assume 
them  out  of  action  when  the  bridge  is 
loaded  uniformly,  which  case  will  first  be 
investigated. 

134.  Using    Bow's    ("  Economics    of 
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CoDBtructioi),"  &C.),  notation,  we  denote 
any  bridge  member,  in  Fig,  16,  (I)  by 
the  two  letters  placed  either  side  of  it; 
thus  the  tirat  vertiual  on  the  left  is  ab, 
the  next  cd,  &q.  Similarly  the  first  bow 
piece  on  the  left  is  ail,  the  next  cM,  &a.; 
the  first  chord  piece  ie  aA,  the  next  SIJ, 
&c.  The  same  notation  applies  to  the 
forces  AM,  AB,  BC,  &c 

135.  Let  the  bridge  be  loaded  with  its 
own  weight  only,  14000  lbs,  per  panel  on 
one  truss;  i.e.,  AB=BC=CD:^&c  = 
14000  lbs.  Then  the  reactions  AM  and 
LMare  5jx  14000. 

Lay  off,  in  Fig.  15  (2)  the  forces  AB, 
BC,  &c.  vertiually,  also  the  reaction 
AM,  and  draw  the  lines,  as  per  figure, 
whose  extremities  are  marked  by  any 
two  letters,  parallel  to  the  members  of 
J  the  truss.  Fig.  IS  (I),  indicated  by  the 
same  letters;  then  will  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  in  (2),  measured  to  the  same  scale 
as  the  forces  AB,  ....  give  the  straius 
on  the  members  of  the  truss  (1)  indi- 
cated by  the  same  letters. 


Fig.   15. 


Thus  Ma,  (2),  is  drawn  parallel  to  Mo, 
(1),  and  Ma,  (2),  measured  to  scale  is  the 
■train  on  Ma  (1). 

Similarly  Aa,  ab,  be,  Mc,  &c.,  in  (2) 
are  the  stiains  on  the  corresponding  parts 
in  (1). 

136.  This  results  from  the  well-known 
law  of  mechanics,  that  if  a  number  of 
foruea   acting  at   a  point  are  in  equili- 


brium, then  if  we  lay  off  the  forces  in 
order,  "the  polygon  should  close."  Also, 
having  given,  at  any  apex,  the  direction 
of  one  foroe,  by  following  around  the 
corresponding  polygon  we  find  the  direc- 
tions of  the  others.  If  the  foro«j,  repre- 
senting the  stress  on  a  member,  is  thus 
found  to  act  away  from  the  apex.,  the 
member  is  in  tension,  if  towards  the  apex 
the  member  is  in  compresuon. 

Thus  at  apex  AMa,  AM  is  given 
acting  upwards:  then  in  (2)  following 
around  the  polygon  AMaA  in  order.  Ma 
is  found  to  act  towards,  and  aA  from  the 
apex;  i.e.,  uM,  (1),  is  in  compression  and 
ah,  (L)  in  tension. 

Be  careful  to  note  now  that  these  same 
pieces  act  in  an  opposite  direction  at 
their  other  ends.  Thus  at  apex  ABod 
(1),  aA  acts  to  the  left,  bemg  in  tennon; 
then  following  around  the  corresponding 
force  polygon  (2)  in  the  order  AoiBA, 
we  find  oQ  and  ^B  acting  away  from  the 
apex,  hence  in  tension,  Kezt  at  apex 
Made  (l),aMc6a  (%)  gives  CM  compres- 
sion and  be  tension.  Similarly  all  the 
web  members  will  be  found  in  tennon, 
the  bow  in  compression  and  the  chord  in 
tension. 

We  determine  first  the  strains  at  a 
chord  apex,  to  find  the  strain  on  the 
vertical,  then  go  to  the  bow  apex  above 
it,  where,  the  strains  in  two  pieces  only 
being  unknown,  can  be  readily  found, 

137.  The  strains  were  of  course 
determined  from  a  larger  drawing,  the 
truss  being  drawn  to  a  scale  of  10  feet= 
[  inch,  and  the  force  diagram  being 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  20000  lbs.  =  l  inch. 

We  thus  find  that  the  dead  load  alone 
strains  the  ties,  be,  de,  fg,  hi,  jk,  4700, 
4000,  3300,  3900  and  1300  pounds  re- 
spectively. The  verticals  thus  carry  the 
greater  part  of  the  weights.  With 
engine  at  the  foot  of  tie  ab,  its  maximum 
strain  is  45000  lbs. 

It  was  not  considered  judicious  to  pro- 
portion the  verticals  (when  acting  as 
ties)  for  a  less  strain,  as  a  very  slight 
error  in  the  length  of  a  diagonal  could 
cause  the  Tertioal (neglecting  the  counter, 
supposed  loose  however)  to  snstwn  the 
whole  panel  reaction  of  45000  lbs. 

138.  For  a  uniform  live  load,  the 
force  diagram  is  similar  to  (2),  and  the 
bow  and  chord  strains  can  be  most  con- 
veniently obtained  from  it.  With  the 
locomotive  excess  placed  so  as  to  give 
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max.  chord  strains,  a  new  diagram  would 
be  required  for  every  new  pofiition  of  the 
load  however  and  on  that  account  it  is 
simplest  to  nse  the  principle  of  moments, 
130.  The  maximum  moment  about  an 
apex  n  panck  distant  from  the  abut- 
ment is  given  by  the  eq.,  art.  39,  by  sim- 
ply dividing  by  A,  as  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. 


.  M„ 


iP'/ 


K,^ 


V{n-«)-h5{n 


In  tho  case  of  the  Bow  String  gird- 
er, the  lever  arms  for  panels  Aa,  Cd, 
D/,  EA,  F;'  respectively  are  ab,  cd,  ef, 
gh  and  y  respectively.  The  lever  arms 
for  the  arch  panels  Ma,  Mc,  Me,  Mp  .  .  , 
are  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
apices  hb,  Bd,  C/,  ....  respectively 
to  the  chords  of  the  aros  Ma,  Mc  .... 

Substituting  now  in  the  last  eq., 

N=12,  f=Y'  E=60000,4=li,  P=30C66 


we  have, 

M»=[aS5550(12-H)+83333(lUi-"]« 
whence  we  find  the  strains  in, 
3602713 


Aa=B6=„--=- 


Gdz 


8.43 

M,  _  fi537660 
'l73~ 


=  3C7U20, 


=377320, 


n.3 

&c.,  t&io.,  as  entered  in  the  table  below. 

140.  Maximum  Web  Strains.  The 
following  method  of  ascertaining  the 
max.  web  strains  is  due  to  Stoney 
("Strains  in  Girders,"  etc.,  art.  211). 
Suppose  tho  truss  without  weight.  Let 
the  live  load,  engines  in  front,  extend  to  4 
the  foot  of  the  tie  whose  max.  strain  is 
required.  Then,  in  Fig.  16,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  panel  IJ  ij  cut  and  forces  ap- 
plied at  the  cut  pieces  equal  and  opposite 

,16. 


to  the  resistances  of  those  pieces  the 
right  segment  of  the  truss  will  be  held  in 
equilibrium  by  tho  reaction  at  the  right 
abutment,  thi;  horizontal  tension  in  IJ, 
and  the  resultant  of  the  strains  in  I/'and 
(/,  The  two  former  met  at  M,  hence  the 
resultant  at/  must  pass  through  M.       _ 

Therefore,  if  we  draw,  by  scale,  ji 
vertically,  and  equal  to  the  rt-action 
(which  IS  also  the  shear  over  panel  IJ), 
and  draw  12  horizontally  till  it  meets 
_;M  produced  at  2,  then  'ij  is  equal  and 
opposed  to  the  forces  supposed  applied 
in  the  directions,  ij  and  ji  at  j ;  whence 
drawing  34  parallel  to  ij,  /l=Btrain  on 
tie,  and  24  on  bow  iJ  for  this  position  of 
the  load. 

Similarly  if  we  suppose  the  truss  sev- 
ered through  \ijk,  y  will  be  the  result- 
ant of  the  resistances  of  j'3  and  jk  at  j\ 
or,  /S  acting  in  the  direction  from/'  to  3 
is  in  equilibrium  with  those  resistances. 
Ilence,  drawing  23  parallel  toj'k,  on  fol- 
lowing around  the  force  polygon  in  the 


order,_;Ta3/',  we  find  3y=strain  on /J  co7n- 
pretsion  as  it  acts  towards  J, 

141.  From  this  method  of  construction 
we  see  that  the  strains  on  any  two  web 
members  as  1/  and  jJ  are  greater  the 
greater  the  reaction,  provided  there  is  no 
load  on  the  right  segment;  hence,  omit- 
ting the  case  of  the  right  segment  being 
loaded  for  the  present,  the  strains  on  a 
tie  and  the  vertical  connecting  with  its 
top,  when  the  greatfr  segment  only  is 
loaded  are  a  maximum,  when  the  live 
load — engines  in  front — extends  from 
the /art/iest  abutment  to  the  foot  of  the 
tie.  The  counters  Ji  and  K/  are  sup- 
posed loose  or  out  of  action,  hence  were 
disregarded. 

HI.  We  proceed  similarly  for  the 
other  diagonals  and  veitioals.  The 
method  is  the  same  for  the  counters  F^, 
%/,  .  .  .  .  :  the  liTc  load  extending  from 
their  feet  to  the  nearest  abutment  for 
their  max.  strains.  Now  add,  with  its 
proper  sign  (+   ior  compression,  —  for 
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tentiioii),  the  efFeut  on  the  posts  of  the 
dead  loud,  tu  found  from  the  construc- 
tion Fig.  15,  10  the  strains  just  found, 
from  Fig.  Hi,  when  the  live  load  extends 
to  the  farthest  abutment. 


Poal 
Fig.  16 

Dead  Load. 

Live  Load. 

Total  SlTMii. 

g 

Hft 
Off 

-  11800 

-  11000 

-  11200 

-  IIWOO 

-  11600 

+  18000 
.-33000 
-37500 
-■  81000 
-I-  83300 

■ 

V    1300 
■  llOOO 

-  16300 

-  19100 
■30700 

Next,  in  Fig.  15  (1),  conceive  the 
diagonals  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
counters — they  thus  suffer  compression 
for  a  nniform  load — and  draw  the  cor- 
.  responding  strain  diagram  due  to  dead 
load  only.  It  is  convenient  to  draw  it 
directly  over  Fig.  15  (2),  bh  the  inclina- 
tions of  all  the  pieces  (but  the  diagonals) , 
and  also  the  loads,  have  been  already 
laid  off  in  proper  position.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  for  one  panel 
will  suffice.  Place  b  and  c.  Fig.  15  (1) 
OD  either  side  of  the  diagonal  from  Ab  to 
ce,  so  that  the  bow  piece  is  Md  and  the 
chord  piece  Be.  Then  in  Fig.  16  (2)  ex- 
tend ah  to  intersection  with  Mc,  and  draw 
cb\\cb  (I)  to 'interseotion  with  B& 
longed;  then  a&=— 18300  gives  the  strain 
in  the  first  vertical  due  to  dead  load. 
Similarly  we  proceed  for  other  panels. 
The  strain  diagram  for  Fig.  30,  inverted, 
applies  here  exactly.  The  strains  in  the 
counters  due  to  dead  load  are  obtained 
from  the  same  figure. 

Since,  when  the  live  load  extends  to 
tJie  nearest  abutment  the  counter  connect- 
ing with  the  post  is  alone  in  action, 
we  must  add  the  strains  on  the  postR 
found  from  Fig.  16,  for  this  case,  to  the 
straine  just  found  on  the  diagonals  in  the 
direction  of  the  counters,  due  to  dead 
Joad.     We  thus  find, 


Posts 
Fig.  16 

Dead  Load. 

Live  Load. 

Total  Stt^D. 

HA 
0* 

-  ITBOO 

-  17000 

-  16400 

-  18800 

-  140OO 

; 

-  10500 

■  28000 

■  27500 

-  31000 
■83800 

-    1800 
+    0000 
+  11100 
-f-  15700 
4-  18300 

On  comparing  this  table  with  the  pre- 
ceding, we  see  that,  in  this  example,  the 


[losts  are  most  strained  when  the  live 
oad  extends  from  the  farthest  abutment 
to  the  foot  of  the  tie  connecting  with 
them.  The  same  is  true  for  the  main 
ties,  since  they  can  only  take  tension. 
The  max.  strains  thus  far  found  are 
entered  in  the  following  table  : 

142.  We  have  previously  found  that 
fur  dead  load  the  diaeonal  web  members 
are  only  slightly  strained.  If  the  count- 
ers are  tightened  too  much,  it  wonld 
tend  to  relieve  the  main  ties  of  strain, 
but  to  increase  the  strains  on  the  pests. 
Thus  if  counter  /K  is  in  action,  say  it  is 
strained  10000  lbs.,  then  >2  acting  from 
/'  towards  2  is  opposed  to  the  the  result- 
ant of  the  resistances  J/,  y'K  and  jk. 
Henve  extend  23  so  that  8  will  have  such 
a  position  that  a  line  drawn  from  it 
parallel  to  counter  ^K  to  intersection,  5, 
with  ji  will  measure  10000  lbs.  The 
force  polygon  formed,  /'235y,  gives  as 
explnined  before,  2.1,  compression  on  jk 
(greater  than  before),  35,  tension .  on 
counter  (lOOOti  lbs.)  and  5/  compression 
on  post  Zjy  considerably  greater  than 
before. 

Hence  an  ignorant  tightening  of  the 
counters  may  easily  double  or  treble  the 
strain  on  the  posts  for  whioh  they  will  be 
designed  in  what  follows. 

Another  very  objectionable  feature  in 
this  truss,  is  the  faot  that  for  a  uniform 
load  there  is  tension  only  in  the  verticals, 
whereas,  when  the  train  is  only  partially 
on  the  bridge,  they  are  each  in  turn  suli- 
jected  to  compression  ;  changing  thus 
quickly  from  a  possible  45000  lbs.  tcnxion 
to  a  max.  compression  of  20000  lbs. 
(about,  for  middle  posts),  or  the  reverse. 
The  verticals  were  consequently  design- 
ed, each  to  consist  of  two  plates  connect- 
ed by  the  usual  latticing  and  angle  irons 
of  sufficient  section  to  resist  both  strains, 
and  were  of  coarse  "  hinged  at  both  ends." 

13.  We  thus  see  that  the  great 
saving  in  the  web  in  this  form  of  truss  is 
really  the  gre&to(>t  objection  to  it,  at 
least  for  a  railway  bridge.  The  bow 
form  is  best  used  in  the  plate  girder. 

14.  The  Buuceasive  reof^ions  at  the 
right  abutment  in  last  Fig.  are  easily 
found  from  eq.  (5),  art.  19,  by  making 
the  dead  load,  p=o.  The  reactions  are 
the  same  then  as  the  shears  on  the  right 
segment.  Expressing  them  in  hundred 
weight,  we  have 
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S,  =  13fll, 

S,=664,       S,  =158 

moving  off  the  bridge  by  modifying  ihe 
formula  as  suggested  in  art.  19. 

S.=  1188, 

S.=  516,      S„=   92 

145.     Combining     the     max.     Btrains 

B,=  825, 

S,-=2fl4,      S„=     0 

found  on  the  main  ties  due  to  live  load 
with  those  previously  given  due  to  dead 

Duu  regard 

w&a  paid  to  tlie  rear  engine 

load  (art.  137)   the  resulu  are  entered, 

Bow  Stbing  Girdsu— Thboitgh  Bkidqs. 


Piece. 

d 

I 
d 

th. 

Strain. 

e 

b 

Area. 

Len'th 

No. 

Jt 

Weight 

Totals. 

5 

7 
8 
9 

17.7 
1«. 

U 

i 

437000 
413140 
404870 
390330 

888780 
381660 

1200 
11000 
10300 
19100 
20700 

3263400 

34200 
41000 
46000 
49900 
61300 
S0200 
48000 
43300 
48100 
44200 
46000 

.39 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.13 

6000 
9040 

8000 

10420 

7600 

8470 

58.4 
45.7 

44.7 
43.8 
43. 

43.2 

0. 
3.7 

6.4 
6.0 

e.e 

317.2 

4.6 
6.6 
«.l 
6.6 
6.8 
6.7 
6.4 
6.8 
5.8 
6.9 
5.8 

19.6 
18.3 
17.6 
17.1 
16.8 
16.7 

17,8 
28. 
26.9 
29.2 
80. 

III. 4 

19.3 
24. 

3i:8 

83.7 
34.3 
83.7 
81.8 
38,6 
24.2 
121.3 

4 

'.\ 

2 

4 
4 

y 

lbs. 
13955 

11151 
10430 
9986 
B632 
9896 

ed 

/g'.v^'.':.':.'.'.:.:'.: 

•PostKi; 

0 
1186 
1937 
2492 
1380 

u.'.:'.:.'.'.'.'. 

HA 

Qg.... 

6944 

c.271b8.pr.fL 

LotUciDg,  angles,  & 

12032 

13032 

Lower  Chord 

48267 

48267 

Tie  Kl 

JA 

1184 
1760 

2318 
2798 
3065 
•3064 
2876 
3459 
2204 
1003 
8665 

li    .... 

Counier  Fg 

i:::::: 

Cd 

Bo 

Vertical  Ties 

32186 

*  The  IblduiiiM  of  nelal  "  lb  "  1«  nude  np  of  that  dug  to  tbsvertlCBl  ftcUng  ukl 


i  (DJ)  +  ttaU  dne  tc 


together  with  the  itrains  on  the  other 
members  of  the  bridge  in  the  adjoin- 
ing table ;  from  whioh  we  deduce  as 
before  the 

Bill  of  Materials. 
Bow  String  Through  Bridge,  200'  span,  80*  rise. 
Ibe. 
Bowandposls,  withlatticmg&c..  83636 

aOp.c 16705 

Chord  ties  and  couDlcrs 80463 

15  p.  c 13068 

Other  items  as  in  arL  47 184100 

Total  weight  of  bridge 326852 

Assumed  weight 386000 

9148 
146.     Wc  have  assumed  the  same  per- 
centages and  estimates  of  loops,  trans- 
verse bracing  &c.,  as  previously  given 


for  the  Triangular  and  Whipple  bridges, 
which  is  only  approximately  correct.    . 

The  bow  piece  can  be  more  convenient- 
ly constructed  of  some  other  form  than 
the  phoenix  column,  so  that  the  above 
estimate  is  favorable  to  this  form  of 
truss.  The  prinoipal  objection  urged  to 
the  Bow  String  Girder  is,  that  the  web 
members  are  so  slightly  strained  from 
dead  load,  that  the  rolling  load  may 
find  them  out  of  action,  thus  giving  rise 
to  hurtful  vibrations. 

The  difficulty  in  cross-bracing  the  bow 
ie  also  a  great  objection  to  this  truss  as 
a  through  bridge. 

147.  Id  the  previous  investigation  of 
the  Bow  String  Girder,  only  one  system 
of  triaugnhitioD   was  assumed  and  the 
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most  economical  height  was  not  found 
as  for  the  other  trusees  examined. 

As  the  web  is  comparatively  light  and 
some  of  the  ties  have  aboat  their  most 
economical  inclination,  45°,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  double  syetem  of  triang- 
ulation,  for  the  span  and  panel  len^h 
assumed,  would  involve  as  much  savmg 
as  we  found  in  the  quadrangular  truaa. 

The  height  assumed,  80  feet,  is  slight- 
ly greater  than  for  the  beam  trusses,  as 
it  was  thought  that  the  light  web  would 
admit  of  a  greater  height.  Trial  only 
can  determine  the  moat  economical 
height.  It  woald'seem  that  the  change 
of  a  foot  or  so  would  effect  a  very  slight 
saving  however,  if  we  may  judge  at  all 
from  the  previous  investigations  concern- 
ing the  beam  trusses. 

H8.  Analytical  Forrmtke. 


If  we  supply  foroea  (as  in  art.  7,  Fig.  2) 
at  the  supposed  vertical  section  (cutting 
c,  d  and  I)  equal  and  directly  opposed  to 
the  resistances  of  the  out  pieces,  we  must 
have  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  vertioal 
oomponenta  equal  to  Sy.  Compare  art. 
8.  Now  since  the  bow  is  always  in  com* 
preasion — since  every  weight  on  the 
truss  causes  an  upward  moment — the  ex- 
ternal force  opposed  to  the  resistance  in 
pieoe  C,  acts  downwards. 


Fie- 17 

Let  us  call  llio  succeiuiive  lengths  of 
the  bow,  c„  c„  . . .  ;  the  length  of  a  post 
y,  the  length  of  the  post  to  left  of  it  y,  ; 
d  the  length  of  a  diagonal  connecting  y 
and  y^\  Ay,~differeoce  between  y,  and 
the  length  uf  the  post  to  the  left  of  it ; 
£iy=y^y,-  Also  thepiecesoan  be  des- 
ignated by  the  letters  next  them  on 
the  figure  above,  prefixing  the  words 
post,  tie  or  piece  to  avoid  any  confusion. 

Call  the  momeni  of  »he  external  forces 
(reactions  and  loads)  on  one  side  of  post 
y,  about  its  foot  aa  a  center  of  moments. 
My  ;  similarly  for  Mjj  also  call  the  Mear 
in  the  panel  moluded  by  y  and  y„  for 
the  name  distribution  of  the  load  s>. 

Designate  a  panel  length  by  ( ;  tfae 
inclinationa  of  pieces  c  ,  ^  . . .  by  a,,  a„ 
. .  .  and  of  the  diagonal  a  by  /3. 

Also  denote  the  strains  in  c„  y,  d,  etc., 
by  the  corresponding  capital  letters,  C„ 
Y  and  D. 

149.  Suppose  a  vertical  section  cutting 
pieces  it,  a  and  I,  and  take  the  intersec- 
tion of  d  and  /  as  a  center  of  moments  to 
find  the  strain  C„  whose  lever  arm  is 

/ 
thus,        y  cos  a,=y — 


.  C!,=^ 


y  ' 


(1) 


S,  =DHin.  >3  +  C,  ain.  , 


y,  ^        y     '  / 


.  '^y 


(2) 


On  the  right  half  of  the  truss  the  force 
opposed  to  C  acts  upwarda.  Since  Ay 
ia  then  minus  eq.  (2)  applies  on  changing 
the  sign  of  Ay.  Again,  note  that 
when  3y  is  minus  it  must  be  so  substi- 
tuted in  eq.  (2),  When  D  ia  plus,  the 
di^onal  ia  in  tension,  otherwiee  in  com- 


trusa  up  to  the  section  and  the  forues  act- 
ing on  It,  aa  in  Fig.  2,  in  this  and  aubse- 
quent  articles. 

150.  Next  conceive  the  section  parallel 
to  diagonal  d,  cutting  pieces  c,  y,  and  I ; 
and  balance  the  vertical  components  of 
the  "acting  forces,"  which  include  the 
reaction  and  loads  left  of  the  seotion, 
and  the  supposed  forces  equal  and  op- 
posed to  the  resistances  of  Uie  cut 
pieces 

.-.  8,=Y,4-C,  sin.  o. 
From  eq.  (1)  we  can  derive, 

My,  c^  Ay,  _  Mg, 


C  sin.  a,—— 


.^y± 


NowM,,=M,— 8,  I,  as  may  be  ahown  as 
follows  : 

Suppose  a  section  cutting  y,  c,  and  the 
chord  piece  to  right  of  piece  t;  and  sup- 
ply forces  equal  and  opposed  to  the  re- 
sistances of  the  cut  pieces.  Decompose 
the  applied  force  =C„  at  top  of  post  y, 
into  vertical  and  horizontal  components. 
The  latter  component  is  equal  to  the 
force  applied  at  the  cut  chord  piece  and 
forms  with  it  a  left-handed  couple,  equal 
to  My,  since  the  moment  of  the  vertical 
component  -t-Y=Sy  is  zero;  these  forces 
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acting  through  the  center  of  momenta — 
the  foot  of  post  y. 

Henoo,  regarding  the  left-handed 
couple  (=My)  and  Uie  sum  of  the  verti- 
eal  components  (=S.),  acting  down- 
wards if  Sy  is  -h,  as  the  external  forces 
at  the  Bevtion,  we  have  the  moment 
about  the  foot  of  post  y„  M,,=M,— S^ 
aa  was  to  be  proved. 

It  ia  useful  to  note  that,  since  M^: 
My, -(-Sj,  ^  the  moment  increases  in  ^oing 
from  y,  to  y,  ao  long  aa  Sy  ia  positive. 
Therefore  at  the  point  where  S,  =0  the 
moment  is  a  maximum  (compare  art.  90). 

Substitnting  the  above  value  for  M^  „ 
we  have  for  the  strain  in  the  post  y. 


Y=Sy 


M, -S,f    Ay. 


■  (3) 


As  before,  when  S^or  Ay,  are  nesa- 
tivo,  they  must  .be  so  snbatiluLed  in  this 
formula. 

151.  77ie  JUaximum  Strains  on  a  tie 
we  have  previously  found  to  be  when  the 
load  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  tie  to 
the  farthest  abutment;  for  a  counter  tie, 
the  load  extends  from  Its  foot  to  the 
neareat  abutment.  Therefore,  for  m 
mum  Btrains,  the  shearsS^  are  easily  ob> 
twned  from  eq.  (5),  art.  19. 

The  correaponding  moments  M^  are 
found  thus  :  to  S^  add  the  dead  load  be- 
tween tho  post  marked  y  and  the  left 
abatment  to  find  the  reaction,  whose 
moment  abont  y,  minus  the  moment  of 
the  downward  loads  from  the  abutment 
to  y  gives  M,r. 

152.  Exampk.  Required  the  max. 
strain,  D  the  counter  tJ  ever  sustains, 
for  the  bow  string  girder.  Fig.  16  pre- 
viously examined.  The  live  load  ex- 
tends from  M  to  J.  By  table,  art.  21, 
S=-1917a.  Reaction  at  A=- 19172  + 
8xl4009=9asa». 

:■.  Mj=92828  +  150-112000x76= 

5,524,200, 
whence  by  eq.  (8) 
D-^1-**/     ,n,^.,  ,5524200.3.9X6  X_ 

43770. 
The  graphical  analysis  gave  43200. 

153.  For  a  post  as  Ee,  the  live  load 
must  either  extend  from  M  to  F  or  from 
A  to  D  to  cause  max.  strains.  In  the 
first  case  the  strun  on  Ee  is  by  eq.  3. 


=16402 


V-«73«A      9613667-8736411^' 
Y._87364 ^^^ . 

3.9X6 

'  100 

Seeondly,  since  post  It  for  live  load  from 

M  to  J  sustains  the  same  atrain  as  Ee, 

when  the  load  extends  from  A  to  D,  we 

have  for  the  strain  in  this  case, 

6024200  +  191721^ 

I,_  i»W4+  ^j.g 


The  graphical  analysis  gave  16,300 
and  11,100  respectively.  In  this  way 
we  can  form  the  following  table  ;  where 
column  1  gives  the  post,  columna  2  and  3 
the  strains  sustained  by  it,  when  the  live 
load  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  tie  or 
counter  connecting  with  it  to  the  farthest 
or  nearest  abutments  respectively: 


Ce 

1600  comp'n 

183  tendon 

6200  comp'n 

16402 

10808       " 

W 

19008       "  , 

17160       " 

iie 

18470       •■ 

18470       " 

In  this  case,  we  see  that  the  poata  are 
most  Btr^ned  when  the  live  load  extends 
to  the  farthest  abutment.  Tho  strains 
found  by  the  preceding  formulae  were 
found  to  differ  from  those  found  by 
construction  less  than  1000  lbs.  as  a 
mean,  the  extreme  difference  being  3000 
lbs.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  abort 
lengths  of  the  bridge  members  from 
which  their  inclinations  were  derived, 
and  partly  from  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
construction,  as  well  as  from  the  dimen- 
ns  being  taken  to  only  tenths  of  a  foot 
the  formulae.  Other  formulae  could 
given  but  we  have  preferred  those  of 
Schwedler  on  account  of  their  compact- 
noBB  and  aa  introductory  to  his  bridge. 

164.  T/ie  Schwedler  Bridffe.—In  this 
bridge,  the  uj>per  chord  is  parallel  to  the 
lower  chord  in  those  panels  where  count- 
ers would  be  required  in  a  Pratt  or  a 
Howe  truss ;  e.g.,  for  the  four  middle 
panels,  for  the  span,  panel  length  and 
loads  previously  oonsidered.  In  the 
other  panole,  the  height  of  poet  is  ao  reg- 
ulated that  no  counters  are  required ;  ie,, 
the  diagonals  act  as  ties  only  or  as  struts 
only. 
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A 


AA 


Fig.  16 
Now  the  max.  reverse  straiD,  in  a 
diagonal  as  Dc  (Fig.  18),  if)  when  the 
front  engine  ii  at  C  and  the  load  extends 
to  A.  The  condition  for  this  tmes  is, 
that  this  strain  must  be  zero  foe  those 
panels  where  no  counters  are  to  be  used. 
Placing  eq.  (2)  eqnal  to  zero,  we  deduce, 
for  the  left  half  of  the  truBs, 


■(*) 


In  this  formula,  it  is  understood  that 
the  front  engine  is  at  the  post  marked  y , 
and  the  live  load  extends  to  the  left 
abutment,  the  moment  My  being  taken 
about  the  post  y. 

165.  Example.— TuVe  the  Bpan='20(i, 
/=i|.o^  loads  &a.  as  before.  Assume 
Ee=30'=y. 

With  engine  at  D  and  load  extending 
to  A,  the  moment  about  E  is 

Mj=:5,844,000  Sj= -19172 


•.  A  y=  —30- 


19172  XH'^_ 

5844000    ~ 


-1.6=28.4  feet. 


Again,  write  y— 38.4,  with  load  from 
A  to  C,  Mj  =4,525,000  and  S,=  — 39836, 
whence  by  (4)  Ay=— 4.1  .*.  Cc=24.3 
finally  put  y=24.3,  S= -59118,  with 
live  load  at  B  only,  the  moment  about 
C=:M,= 2,98 1,000  .-.  Ay=-8,  whence 
B6=24.8-8=:10.3. 

156.  Should  more  concentrated  loads 
ever  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bridge, 
the  poets  should  be  increased  in  length 
for  them,  otherwise  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge  is  inevitable.  It  should 
therefore  be  proportioned  for  a  greater 
load  than  can  ever  by  any  possibility 
come  on  it,  which  would  somewhat  lessen 
the  economy  shown  below. 

157.  The  max.  strains  on  ties  and 
posts  are  found  by  using  eqs.  (2)  and  (3] 
as  previously  explained,  the  load  extend- 
ing to  the  farthest   abutment  for  the 


I  strain  on  the  first  and 
last  three  diagonals  is  zero,  for  this 
truss;  the  same  is  true  for  the  posts  at 


their  feet,  since   the   vertical  strain  is 
transmitted  to  one  by  the  other  entirely. 

158.  The  computation  of  some  of  the 
web  members  will  now  be  given. 

Max.  strain  \a  bC  is  when  engine  is  at 
C  and  load  extends  to  M.  In  eq  (2) 
write  d=Jc=23.3,  i/,=;BF=16.3,  y=Co 
=24.3,  A  y=8  &o.,  whence  max.  strain  in 

Ay,  Ay,  become  zero  for  some  of  the 
center  panels,  reducing  the  ease  to  that 
of  the  Pratt  truss. 

From  eq.  -S  the  max,  strain  in  post  Cc, 
{load  from  M  to  D)  is, 

liRORn     a.l-t8.0W)-148960lfit8X6 
liBtfOU  ^^  j^ 

=37060. 

159.  The  chord  strains  are  determined 
ae  explained  for  the  Bow  String.  The 
lever  arms  of  C„  C„  C^,  as  determined 
from  a  drawing,  are  21.9,  27.6,  29.9 
respectively. 

160.  The  results  for  tbe  Schwedler 
tmsB  of  200'  span  30'  center  height,  St-n., 
are  entered  in  the  following  table: 

(See  Table  on  foUotoing  page.) 
Bill  ov  Hatzbuls. 
Schwedler  Bridge,  (through) 2W  span  30*  high, 
lbs. 

U.  chord  and  posts 78,574 

SOp.c 15,714 

Ties  and  lower  chord 66,801 

15p.c B,870 

Other  items  as  in  arL  47 184,100 

Total  weight  of  bridge. . .  304,099 
Assumed  weight 880,000 

81,041 

161.  Collecting  together  the  estimates 
of  weights  of  the  through  bridges  exam- 
ined, arts.,  lOB,  128,  145  and  160,  we 
have,  in  round  numbers. 

Weight  of  Triangular  Truss,  325000  lbs. 

"      "   Whipple  "      325000  " 

"      "  Pratt  "      333000  " 

"      "   Fink  "      356U0O   " 

«      "   Bow  String     "      337000   " 

■*      "  Schwedler        "      3U4000   " 

The  pier  towers  of  the  Fink  were  put  at 

27000   lbs.    These    weights    will  differ 

Btill  more  on  a  re-estimate,  on  assuming 

dead  loads  more  in  aocordanoe  with  the 

truth. 
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•Bow  C... 

C,.. 
C4.. 
C... 
C... 

•Port  Ce.. 
Bd.. 
Be.. 

Qg.. 

■ne  Bft.... 

C*.... 

Ifc.... 

Ed.... 

F«.... 

Of.... 
Counter  H0 


S08910 

I  398060 

317930 


64460 
61260 
68648 


46000    . 
83131 
«4830 
101860 


86.3 
38.8 

41.4 
43.2 


38.3 
IS. 6 
17.3 
16.7 
4* 


125S1 
8116 
8073 


6240 
6000 
3230 


8417 
4039 
6965 


231030 
368630 
808070 


2S.0 
88.1 
8!;.9 


6738 
6678 
7366 
7878 


iena^'U 


T  ottaer  uionl  panoh  u 


The  superiority  of  the  Sohwedler  Truss 
in  point  of  weight  is  marked,  Kod  should 
Kceive  careful  attention  from  oonstruot- 
ors. 

162.  Several  other  through  trusses 
were  esamined,  as  the  LentiuuTar  or  Fish- 
bellied  Qirder,  and  the  Triangular,  with 
two  suspeoders  to  a  panel,  instead  of  one; 
but  little  or  no  eoonomr  was  found  over 
the  Whipple  Truss  above.  The  truss 
figured  in  Van  Nostband's  Magazine, 
for  November,  1877,  p.  461  (Fig.  S),  on 
■  ■     libs. 


data  above,  weighs  320,000  IbE 


163.  Bow  Sramo  Deck  Brume. — 
J<brmvlae. — Call  the  bow  pieces  t,,l,..  ■ ; 
the  length  of  the  post  to  the  right  of  t/, 
y, ;  put  y,—y=  Ay, ;  the  other  notation 
as  before. 


The  strain  in  piece  t,  is,  T.:=— ^  -7* 

(6),  since  the  lever  arm  of  piece 

(,  about  the  top  of  post  y=y  -  . 

164.  Now  conceive  a  vertical  section 
cutting  pieces  I,  d  and  I„  and  balance 
the  vertical  components. 


d     *  t,         a 


y. 


.  D=S,~  +S,— 


d    t,y    SJAj   Ay 


y    V. 


y,y 


I 


To  the  right  of  the  center,  Ay  is 
minus,  whence  the— sign  in  the(  )  is 
changed  to  +  as  is  evidently  correct. 

165.  Next  conceive  a  section  parallel 
to  piece  d,  cutting  pieces  /,  y  and  1,,  and 
balance  the  vertical  components  of  the 
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forces  opposed  to  the  redstanoeB  of  the 
out  pieces  with  Sj  we  find, 

T=S,-T/Ji=S,-^^y- CO 

The  same  formula  applies  to  the  right 
of  the  center,  since  Ay,  is  then  minus 
and  the  eq.  becomes 

ay. 
I 

When  Sy  is  minus  it  must  be  SO  regard- 
ed in  the  previous  equations. 

Aa  the  application  of  the  fonnnlae  is 
essentiatly  as  just  explained  for  the 
through  bridge  it  is  needless  to  give  it. 

l(ii>.  As  it  was  of  special  iraportance 
to  ascertain  whether  the  posts  were  most 
strained  by  the  live  load  extending  to 
the  farthest  or  nearest  abutment  ^om 
the  posts  considered,  for  the  loads  dbc.  as 
previously  given,  the  following  strains 
were  tabulated  referring  to  the  next 
figure: 


Post. 


I    Lire  Load  from       Live  Load  from 
;Post  to  farthest  abt.  Post  to  nearest  abL 


50718 
67400 
66060 
70108 
71564 


from  which  we  asoertain  that  in  this  case 
ab  and  cd  are  most  strained  when  the 
live  load  extends  to  the  nearest  abut- 
ment ;  for  the  other  posts  it  extends  to 
the  farthest  abutment. 

107.  In  this  deck  truss  the  construct- 
ive difficulty  of  the  joints  of  the  bow  is 
not  experienced  as  tlie  bow  is  not  in 
tension.  The  web  is  heavier  and  the 
posts  may  be  made  of  phoenix  columns, 
with  aquare  joints  at  their  connections 
with  the  chord.  These  vertical  members 
now  bear  but  one  kind  of  strain;  alto- 
gether the  truss  is  a  good  one,  and  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has 
received,  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  in  weight  of  any  of  the 
deck  bridges  examined. 

168.  Graphical  Analysis — The  next 
figure  gives  the  form  of  the  truss,  omit- 
ting tbfl  counter  ties,  and  the  strain 
diagram  for  the  uniform  dead  load  of 
14000  lbs.  perpanel;  which,  using  Bow's 
Voi.  5aX.— No.  4—20 


admirable  notation,  needs  no  further 
explanation.  From  the  strain  diagram 
we  find  the  dead  load  strains  on  ties,  be, 
de,  fg,  hi,  j'k,  respectively,  to  be,  in 
round  numbers,  6000,  5000,  4000,  3000 
and  2000  lbs;  the  strains  on  the  posts 
vary  from  18000  on  ai>  to  14000  lbs.  on  kl. 


that  in  the 

strain  diagram  b  and  e  coincide,  as  well  ss  d 
and  B,  f  and  g  <&c.,  then  the  apices  of  the  bow 
are  points  in  a  parabola.     For  Id  the  tfroin 

dtagram  the  points  a,  b,  e,  d,  e will  all  lie 

in  the  vertical  tbroufih  a,  and  then  since  ab= 
bd=dg .  .  .  .  ,  the  diffirtnee  between  the  tangents 
of  the  inclinations  to  the  horizontal  of  ^y  two 
consecutive  bow  pieces  is  the  same.  For  re- 
garding mamentanly  Aa  as  unity,  ad=bd=dg 
=  ....  is  the  tangent  difference  in  question. 
Tliis  is  a  property  of  the  parabola  Thus 
assume  its  e]UBtian  ]/*=mJ:;  cive  x  the  incre- 
ment A  snd  call  the  corresponding  increment  of 
y,  k  .•.  {]/xk)*=m  {xxk).  Whence,  expanding 
and  taking  the  difierence  between  the  two 
equations,  3  ylc+k*=mh 

■'-I  =  ™  *+'' 

Now^=tangent  of  the  angle  made   by  a 


Kow  giving  to  y  the  successive  values  c,  k,  % 
lA  ....  we  find  for  .  the  successive  values. 


whose  difference  is  — 2k,    a    Bim*iant,    which 

was  to  be  demonstrated. 

In  the  figure  of  the  trui 
as  equal  to  a  panel  lengt.      . .  .    _ . 

will  be  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
Bitremities  of  the  bow  piece,  the  tangent  of 
whose  inclination  to  the  horizontal  is  given  by 
the  value  of — ,  corresponding  to  the  value  of  y 

for  the  lower  end  of  the  bow  member. 

When  a  parabolic  bow  string  is  loaded  uni- 
fomdy  the  strain  throughout  the  string  is 
uniform,  since,  in  the  strain  diagram  a,  b,  e,  iT 
.  .  .  are  in  the  same  vertical. 

170.  As  before,  to  find  the  max.  strains 
dne  to  live  load  only  on  tiQ  14,  we  sup- 
pose the  front  engine  at  IJ  and  the  tram 
extending  to  the  farthest  abutment.  Lay 
off  the  reaction  at  LM  from  1  to  2,  and 
draw  33  parallel  to  chord  to  intersection 
with  13  passing  through  LU.  Then  13 
=resultant  of  reaction  and  strain  in 
chord  panel  J,  must  be  in  equilibrium 
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with  strEuns  in  lie  14  and  16;  benoe 
drawing  34  parallel  to  16, 14:=Btrain  on 
tie  dne  to  live  load. 

Similarly,  drawing  35  parallel  to  17, 
16=strain  on  post  16  due  to  this  position 
(/  the  load;  but  we  shall  find  that  the 
posts  are  most  strained  Jrom  the  live  load 
alone  when  it  extends  from  the  Tieareat 
abutment  to  the  post  oonsidered;  which 
strains  as  well  as  the  strains  on  the 
Goaoters  are  determined  in  a  qimilar 
manner  to  the  above.  Now  add  the  post 
strains  dne  to  live  load — extending  to 
farthest  abutment — ^to  dead  load  struos 
obtained  from  diagram  above,  and  com- 
pare these  totals  with  those  found,  by 
adding  the  post  strains  due  to  live  load 
—extending  from  post  to  nearest  abut- 
ment to  those  found  (from  a  diagram 
similar  to  Fig.  15  (1)  and  (2)  inverted), 
dne  to  dead  load,  from  a  ngnre  where 
diagonals  in  the  direction  of  counters  are 
alone  represented. 

We  reach  the  oonolasion  of  art.,  16G. 

From  the  last  mentioned  diagram,  the 
dead  load  strains  on  counters  are  found. 
^  171.  The  total  strain  on  any  post  can- 
hot  be  leas  than  45000  lbs.,  (the  panel  re- 
action),  when  the  engine  is  directly  over 
it;  and  proceeding  as  above  we  find  that 
the  strain  on  the  posts  due  to  live  and 
dead  load  is  not  in  any  case  less  than 
45000  lbs. 

Suppose  that  the  loads  are  so  placed 
that  AB  has,  say,  double  Its  value  ^ven 
in  the  figure,  the  reaction  MA  remaining 
the  same;  then  in  the  strain  diagram  for 


aB,  ba  AG&b  (c'  being  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  be  at  its  intersection  with  Ce)  we 
see  that  be  must  now  aot  as  a  stmt; 
othenoiae  ab  takes  the  whole  load  (2  AB) 
and  a  counter  must  be  introduced  from 
its  foot  to  cC. 

It  follows  that,  for  the  aasumed  truss, 
the  counters  next  an  engine  may  be  in 
action  when  the  whole  bridge  is  loaded. 

173.  The  maximum  chord  strains  are, 
respectively. 


for  panels  Aa,  Be,  Ce, 
M,     M.    M. 

9.8'17.3'  23 ' 


the  lever  arms  be- 


ing respectively  ad,  cd,ef, . .  .  . 

For  the  Bow  we  ascertain  the  lever 
arms  as  follows:  conceive  the  panel  as 
}S.dec  out,  take  the  intersection  of  the 
tie  and  upper  chord  panel  tiO  as  a  center 
of  moments,  and  from  it  draw  a  per- 
pendicular  to  Mtf  produced,  which  is 
thus  the  lever  arm  of  the  strain  in  tid. 
In  this  case  M,  divided  by  this  lever  arm 
is  the  strain  in  Md,  M  being  the  maxi- 
mum moment  when  cC  ia  taken  aa  the 
center  of  moments. 

The  mas.  moment  for  both  Ma  and 
Mi  is  M,;  hence  M,  divided  by  the 
length  of  perpendiculars  from  aB  to  Ma 
and  Mi  respi>otively  give  the  strains  in 
Ma  and  t/ib  respectively. 

Similarly  for  other  divisions  of  the 
bow. 

173.  The  strains  are  entered  in  tlie 
following  table.  For  the  posts,  0  was 
taken  at  .S5  as  an  average,  from  which 
none  of  them  differ  much.    For  the  tiea 


MAXIMUM  BTBES8B8  IN  FBAMSD  BBIDOBS. 
Bow  StBIMG  GlRDBB — ^DscK  Tbdsb. 


th.  Btnio.  d.  \ 


Area.  Length.  No. 


.Hi  S( 


66000 
71400 
78900 
78600 


40IH70 
895370 
89MS0 


I  8140 
'  5BS0 
5880 


87.0 
87.4 
87.] 


10715 
9543 
8060 
8641 


60000 
S3000 
54000 
54000 
49S00 


3966 
3644 
SOIS 
1568 
1209 


6   ii  pat  at  o.    The  maximam  chord 
strains    are    Ao=3676;iU,    Bc=877320, 
Cfi=:3816IO,   Dy-384540,    Et=384:790, 
F>t:=38ie60;  thti  sum  of  the  last  five  be- 
ing 1,909,820,  ae  entered  id   the  table. 
The  total    weiebt    found  is  the   same 
vfaether  these  cnord  panek  are  consider- 
ed separately  or  collectively,  the  length 
being  the  same  for  each  piece. 
Bill  of  Matbiuau. 
Bow  String  Deck  TniBH,  200'  apon,  80' 
center  depUi. 

Ibfc 

U.  chord 64800 

Posts 19858 

30  p.  C  on  two  Isst 14080 

Bow 64404 

Ties. 34385 

15  p.  contwolut 11800 

Other  items  (uL  91) 137380 

Total  weight 807861 

Assumed  weight 886000 

28,640 

174.  The  Triangtdar,  Fig.  7  as  a  Deck 

Trass,  can  be  best  compared  with  the 

Whipple,  etc.,  with  vertical  end  posts. 

However,  let  as  ossame  tbo  abutments 


bnilt  ap  to  grade  to  compare  with  the 
deck  trusses  examined.  The  max.  strains 
are  identical  with  those  for  tbe  through 
bridge,  except  that  tbe  vertical  posts 
mast  now  sastain  a  max.  load  of  about 
45000  lbs.  The  suspenders  may  be  made 
of  one  square  Inch  cross  section.  Esti- 
mating as  usual  we  find  its  weight  as 
given  below : 

176.  Comparison  o/  Deck  Bridg«*  of 
200'  span,  loads,  etc,  as  previously 
given. 

Triangular,  28'  high,  321,000  lbs. 
Whipple,  "  ^  326,000  " 
Fink,  83J    "      317,000    « 

Bow  String,  30      "      307,000    " 
The  Sohwedler  as  s  Deck  Truss  would 
doubtless  prove  lighter  than  any  of  the 
previous  trusses, 

176.  With  other  details  than  those  as- 
sumed— and  our  best  bridge  companies 
have  devised  some  excellent  ones — the  re- 
sults fonnd  may  be  slightly  varied;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  general  ooropari- 
sons  are  correct  for  any  g^ven  details. 
At  any  rate  the  data  is  all  £^ven  so  that 
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errors  can  be  detected  or  modifioations 
of  design  readily  made. 

177,  Atthongh  the  loads  previously 
assumed  are  for  railroad  bridges,  yet  the 
formulae,  or  methods  given,  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  highway  bridges, 
where  the  bve  load  is  usually  taken  as  so 
mnch  per  square  foot  of  roadway,  vary- 
ing from  35  to  100  Iba.  per  square  foot. 

178.  A  matter  of  great  interest  to  en- 
gineers is  the  determination  of  good 
formulae  for  oompression  memoers. 
Government  aid  is  anxiously  looked  for 
in  this  direction  to  institute  the  proper 
experiments.  Various  formnlae  for  dif- 
ferent cross- sections  are  being  introduced 
in  some  specifications,  though  they  are 
founded  on  comparatively  few  experi- 
ments, and  thus  are  only  provisional,  as 
indeed  are  the  formnlae  previouBly  used 
in  this  paper  for  unit  stnune;  but  the 
deduction  of  WOhler  that  a  pieoe  will 
bear    a   smaller    maximnm    strain    the 


^eater  the  extremes  of  strain  to  which 
It  is  subjected  is  not  provisional,  but  a 
fixed  fact,  which  must  be  regarded  if  a 
bridge  is  to  be  detiigned  scientifically; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  will 
show  that  there  is  no  difliculty  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Launbardt's  formula  founded 
on  this  law. 

179.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  preceding 
principles  to  any  form  of  tmss  in  ascer- 
taining the  greatest  or  least  strain  that 
any  member  is  ever  called  on  to  bear. 
If  the  truss  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
web  systems,  not  connected  at  their  in- 
tersections, estimate  the  influence  of  each 
separately  and  combine  the  effects  for  a 
pieoe  that  is  common  to  the  two  or  more 
systems.  All  the  prinoiples  relating  to 
the  method  of  ascertaining  max.  and 
min.  str»nB,  etc.,  that  pert^n  to  a  sim- 
ple system  apply  to  each  web  system  in 
turn. 
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Wb  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line,  to  be  ad- 
hered to  undeviatingly  in  any  branch  of 
the  profession.  Nevertheless  the  greater 
the  number  of  instances  to  which  a  gen- 
eral rule  oan  be  made  applicable,  the  less 
troublesome,  and  what  is  infinitely  more 
important,  the  more  certun  becomes  the 
task  of  the  engineer.  By  the  phrase 
*'  leas  troublesome  "  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  work  of  an  engineer,  in  a 
sanitary  or  other  point  of  view,  is  to  be 
devoid  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  relieved 
from  any  amount  of  trouble  which  is;  in 
reality,  inenrred  merely  for  trouble's 
sake.  Under  the  latter  category  may 
be  included  unnecessary,  and  frequently 
useless  routine  work,  and  the  planning 
and  execution  of  schemes  which  in  some 
oases  are  nothing  better  than  crude  ex- 
periments, undertaken  to  meet  contin- 
gencies which  might  readily  be  provided 
for  by  existing  arrangements  enforced 
by  a  proper  head  or  central  administra- 
tion. We  are  not  now  about  to  advocate 


the  creation  of  a  ohief  or  central  sanitary 
authority  for  large  districts,  although  it 
may  be  a  matter  for  consideration  wheth- 
er the  important  object  included  in  the 
title  of  our  present  articles  might  not  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  sncn  an  authority. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  various  drainage 
and  sewerage  systems  prevailing  m 
different  towns,  that  some  must  possess 
advantages  bver  others,  advantages 
which  are  general,  and  not  peculiar  to 
the  town  or  distrioir  to  which  they  per- 
tain. It  is  just  possible  that  there  may 
not  be  any  two  towns  or  districts  placed 
under  precisely  identical  conditions  of 
either  nature  or  art,  bat  there  are  un- 
doubtedly a  large  number  which  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  practically 
so  located.  To  all  these,  therefore,  one 
and  the  same  uniform  system  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage  might  be  applied 
provided  only  that  a  selection  could  be 
made  of  the  system  presenting  the  best 
general  advantages.  Considerable  lati- 
tude must  be  allowed,  and  great  discre- 
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tioD  need  in  determining  anoh  a  selection. 
Hitlierto  in  Bome  instances  so-called 
oorapulsoiy  injunctions  have  been  made, 
and  pretended  fines  imposed,  vben  com- 
pliance vith  the  demands  of  the  anthor- 
itiea  was  utterly  impossible.  The  case  of 
KiD^Bton-on-Thames,  which  occurred 
some  two  years  ago,  was  of  this  charao- 
ter,  in  which  the  penalties  incurred,  for 
non-compliance  with  the  injnnction  grant- 
ed to  the  Thames  Board  of  Conserv- 
ancy, amounted  to  the  equally  decisive 
and  preposterous  snm  of  £10,000,  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  penalties  were' 
never  paid,  but  it  is  certainly  not  credit- 
able to  our  sanitary  legialatiun  that  such 
penalty  should  either  have  been  incurred 
by  the  one  party,  or  inSicted  by  the  other. 
Tlie  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
former  in  iociK-ring  it  is  equalled  only 
by  the  folly  and  impotenoy  of  the  latter 
in  inflicting  it. 

The  statistics  of  large  towufi  prove 
that  no  one  system  for  the  disposal  of 
sewaee  can  he  rendered  universally  ap- 
plicable; but  they  do.  not  prove  that  the 
same  rule,  of  necessity,  applies  to  the 
oollectioD  and  removal  of  it  from  humaii 
habitations.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
if  we  choose  to  beg  the  question,  the 
one  universal  system  would  be  found  in 
that  of  water-carriage,  which  anqnes- 
tionably  conveys  the  sewage  from  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling-praces  in  the  quick- 
est, the  cleanest,  and  in  the  manner  the 
least  offensive  to  our  English  habits  and 
prejudices.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  at 
the  conference  on  the  health  and  sewaee 
of  towns  held  last  year,  it  was  one  of  the 
"  resolations  "  arrived  at,  that,  "  for  use 
within  the  house  no  system  has  been 
found  in  practice  to  talce  the  place  of 
the  water-closet."  If  this  is  the  cose,  it 
could  tend  very  mnch  to  the  desired 
uniformity  in  sanitary  engineering  if 
that  system  of  collection  and  removal 
were  rendered  compulsory  in  all  instan- 
ces where  good  cause  could  not  be  shown 
against  it.  This  would  be  the  more 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only 
one  method  or  plan  upon  which  the  wet 
or  water  carriage  system  oanbe  applied, 
whereas  there  are  several  methods  by 
which  the  dry  system  can  be  brought 
into  operation.  Of  those  different 
methods  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  is  the  best.  It  would  appear 
that  recent   experiments  demonstrated 


that  of  them  all — and  they  are  all  more 
or  less  offensive — the  pail  system  is  per- 
haps the  least  objectionable,  especially 
in  large  towns.  Upon  whatever  plan  the 
dry  system  may  be  carried  out  its  e£B- 
cient  working  depends  entirely  upon  the 
way  it  is  managed.  It  possesses  none  of 
the  automatic  advantages  of  removal  be- 
longing to  the  water  carriage  principle. 
The  contents  of  privies,  ashpits,  middens, 
cesspools,  tabs  and  pails,  must  be  re- 
moved by  manual  labor  and  transported 
to  their  destination  alongthe  streets  and 
public  thoroughfares.  The  pnenraatic 
plan,  which  is  adopted  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Holland,  is  an  exception  to  the 
latter  statements  or,  rather,  it  would  be, 
were  it  a  genuine  dry  system.  But  the 
pneumatic  system  deals  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  liqnid  as  well  as  solid  sew- 
age. It  is,  moreover,  both  complicated 
and  expensive  in  oonstruction  and  work- 
ing arrangements,  eauly  deranged  and 
put  out  of  order,  and  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  repair.  One  of  our  first  san- 
itary engineers  has  remarked  on  this 
plan  that  he  did  not  "know  one  English 
town  in  which  the  apparatus,  if  adopted, 
would  be  other  than  a  costly  toy." 

To  return  to  the  suggestion  made 
at  the  commenoement  of  onr  article, 
with  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
large  central  sanitary  authorities  or 
boards,  it  is  obvious  tnat  had  suoh  au- 
thorities existed  during  the  "  preoipitat- 
ing  mania,"  happily  now  over,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  enormous  sums 
of  money  would  have  been  saved  by 
both  willing  victims  and  unwilling  rate- 
papers.  It  might  be  well  asked,  of  what 
use  are  Government  Commissions,  whose 
labors  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  if  the  results  they  arrive 
at  are  to  be  permitted  to  be  totally  ig- 
nored, and  processes  which  they  nnani- 
moasly  and  unequivocally  condemn  are 
allowed  to  be  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, at  the  cost  of  those  who,  however 
reluctant  to  pa^,  are  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  the  tax.  Assuming 
that  the  centralization  of  sanitary  admin- 
istration were  an  advisable  proceeding, 
the  flrst  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
would  consist  in  the  selection  of  a  stand- 
ard or  unit  of  area  over  which  any  cen- 
tral authority  should  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
unit  should  be  large,  in  order  that  some   . 
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anlformity  at  least  shoald  rexalt  from 
the  adminiBtration,  and  a  termtnatioD  be 
pat  to  the  evils  which  attend  the  pres- 
ent oonditioD  of  afifairs  in  wbioh  every 
*'  sewer  anthority,"  no  matter  how  small 
may  be  the  field  of  its  operations,  can 
do  what  seems  best  in  its  own  eyes. 
Were  the  results  of  bad  and  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  to  be  confined  to 
the  particular  district  or  locality  in 
which  they  originated,  the  matter  might 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  sewer  author- 
ity of  that  district  to  be  dealt  with. 
Bnt  this  is  frequently  not  the  oase.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  want  of  boards  of 
oonaervancy,  rivers  and  streams  which 
are  preserved  from  pollution  along  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  course,  are  not  so 
preserved  in  others.  It  is  beooming  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent  that  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  increase  the 
scale  npon  which  the  sanitary  en- 
gineering of  the  country  is  con- 
ducted. The  water  supply— the  moat 
important  feature  in  the  whole  of 
sanitary  administration — of  many  of  our 
large  towns  is  lamentably  deficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  The  fact  is 
that  the  original  sources  of  supply  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  ever-mcreas- 
ing  demands  made  npon  them.  The 
Thirlmere  scheme  as  a  new  eonroe  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  Manchester  is  a 
oase  in  point.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  water- 


closets  in  Manchester.  They  are  discour- 
aged as  much  aa  possible  by  the  local 
authorities,  who' practically  restrict  the 
use  of  them  to  houses  of  the  better  olass. 
If  Manchester  had  been  drained  and 
sewered  similarlv  to  London,  on  the 
water  carriage  principle,  it  would  have 
required  a  better  supply  of  water  long 
before  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  nnit  of 
area  referred  to  should  comprise  a  coun- 
ty, and  we  do  not  think  this  would  be 
found  in  any  degree  excessive.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both'sides 
of  the  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ^e  establishment  of  oentral  or  dis- 
trict boards  would  tend  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  present  sanitary  legislation. 
They  would  do  away  with  a  number  of 
inferior  local  boards  and  officials,  pro- 
fesdonal  and  otherwise  of  very  limited 
qualifications  and  att^nments,  ^and,  in 
their  stead,  substitute  uniformity,  efficien- 
cy, and  eoonomv.  There  is  one  point 
which  deserves  tne  serious  consideration 
of  the  present  Local  Government  Board, 
or  any  future  head  or  central  Banitarjr 
authority.  It  is  the  position  of  the  engi- 
neer and  surveyors  to  looal  boards.  Toe 
tenure  of  their  office  depends  upon  the 
will,  and  frequently  the  caprice  of  their 
respective  boards.  It  ought  .to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  medical  officer,  who 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  chief  au- 
thority in  case  of  dismisBal  by  the  board. 


A  HISTORY  OF  DEEP  BORING,  OR  EARTH  BORING,  AS 
PRACTISED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


Bt  Mb,  J.  CIASK  J 
A  P^wr  re<d  befon  the  TtlSiK 

The  writer  observed  that  in  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  a  short  history  of  deep  boring, 
or  earth  boring,  which  has  been,  and 
was  still,  carried  on  on  the  Continent,  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  point  out 
many  inventions  and  arrangements 
which  were  quite  new,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  outcrop  of  the  coal  measures 
in  this  country,  the  comparatively  small 
depth  and   level  oharaoter  of  the  coal 
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seams,  has  hitherto  not  made  such  great 
claims  on  the  art  of  boring  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  lying  mostly  under  newer 
formations  and  at  great  inclinations, 
necessitated  deep  borings  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  sinking  operations. 
Lately,  however,  in  this  country  they 
had  witnessed  the  searching  for  oou 
under  formations  newer  than  containing 
the  coal  measures.  The  Wealden  bor- 
ings in  Sussex  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
notable  examples.    The  fact  of  part  of 
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the  NottiDgham  ooal-fielda  dipping  east- 
ward natnrally  led  to  the  qneation 
—whether  there  would  not  be  Bome 
probability  of  finding  ooal  in  the  oenter 
of  Linoolnshire  if  bonnga  were  carried  on 
Bnffioiently  deep.  Indeed,  the  deeper 
the  coal  seame  lie,  the  greater  will  be 
the  Deed  of  careful  boring  to  ascertain 
their  depth  and  oharaoter,  and  it  might 
be  that  at  some  future  date  it  woald  h» 
the  lot  of  some  of  the  members  of  that 
Institute  to  search  in  a  more  easterly 
direction  for  fresh  deposits  to  supply 
the  exhaustion  of  seams  in  the  center  of 
the  ooal  measures  in,  West  and  South 
Yorkehire.  Although  he  should 
deavonr  to  deal  with  the  Babject  as  much 
as  pos^ble  in  an  historical  manner,  he 
should  consider  it  under  the  following 
beads: 

First,  the  borer  or  boring  apparatns; 

And  Second,  the  sortaoe  arrange 
ments,  and,  lastly,  the  removal  of  the 
hindrances  oooumng  during  boring, 
including  the  lining  of  bore  holes.  The 
first  mention  of  the  art  of  boring  was 
in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Delius, 
in  Vienna  in  1770,  in  which  they  had 
only  the  mere  mention  of  earth-boring. 
It  was  pretty  generalN  stated  that  the 
art  of  boring  was  mvented  by  the 
Chinese,  and  was  introduced  from  China 
into  Europe  by  Jobard.  Boring  may  be 
carried  on  in  two  ways,  either  with  the 
use  of  rigid  rods  or  with  a  rope.  Until 
the  invention  of  the  diamond  rock  drill, 
boring  seldom  took  place  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term,  ezoept  for  small 
depths  of  soft  strata.  The  writer  went 
on  to  point  out  at  great  lengths  the 
various  methods  of  boring,  together 
with  the  apparatus  used  on  the  Continent. 
He  remarked  that  the  process  of  boring 
as  nsnally  carried  on  consisted  of  essen- 
tially two  distinct  portions.  First,  for 
raising  and  the  letting  fall  of  some 
heavy  tool  into  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
hole  cutting  up  and  breaking  the  rock 
into  small  pieces;  and,  secondly,  in  rais- 
ing the  dSbrU  or  sludge  from  the  bottom 
oi  the  bore  bole.  Mr.  Jefferson  went  on 
to  point  out  that  the  rope  and  windlass 
which  were  first  known  and  nsed  on  the 
Continent  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  used  in  this  ooantry.  The  use  of 
the  boring  lever  is  not,  however,  so 
common  in  this  country  aa  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  all  deep  borings  are  gen- 


erally carried  on  bv  its  aid.  In  speaking 
of  the  bore  or  bonng  apparatus,  includ- 
ing the  shaft  rods,  which  were  sometimes 
made  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  wood,  he 
said  their  breakage,  especially  at  the 
screw  joints,  was  a  thing  of  constant 
sccurrence  in  deep  holes.  Rigidity  and 
lightness  being  required,  the  use  of 
wooden  rods  was  frequently  adopted, 
they  being  found  to  answer  much  better 
when  the  Dore  hole  is  full  of  water.  As 
far  back  as  the  I7th  century  wooden 
rods  had  doubtless  been  nsed  in  Russia 
and  Germany.  In  1840  Herr  Kind  in- 
vented the  lengthening  screw  which  has 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  chain 
in  deep  borings.  The  arrangements 
consist  of  two  long  side  links  which  are 
held  together  at  the  top  by  a  sort  of  pin, 
the  nuts  screwing  on  at  the  ends  outside 
the  links.  In  the  year  1831  borings 
were  comenoed  at  Neusalswerk,  in  West- 
phalia, for  salt,  Herr  B.  Von  Ocynhausin 
being  director  of  the  trials.  In  1834 
when  a  depth  of  900  feet  had  been 
reached,  obstacies  proved  to  be  insur- 
mountable, although  1300  feet  more  were 
required  to  reach  the  deposits.  Whilst 
thmgfl  were  in  that  state  it  ooourred  to 
You  Ocynhausin  that  if  he  could  detach 
the  lower  part  of  the  rods — at  least,  so 
mnoh  as  was  necessary  for  an  effective 
blow — he^might  overcome  the  obstacles. 
The  result  of  such  a  thoughtful  and 
rational  consideration  was  the  invention 
of  a  very  remarkable  instrument,  known 
as  the  sliding  shears,  or  iaws.  Kind's 
free  falling  borer,  which  formed  an  im- 

fiortant  continental  invention  in  the  art 
0  boring,  was  employed  for  the  first  time 
by  Herr  Q.  0.  Kind,  in  1844,  in  boring 
at  Mondorf,  on  the  boundary  between 
Prance  and  Luxemhurgh.  The  writer 
then  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  free 
falling  instrument  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts — viz.,  the  free  falling  rod 
and  shears.  The  free  falling  rod  is  pro- 
vided at  the  npper  extremity  wil^  a 
small  tongue  piece  about  2  inches  long 
1^  inches  wide,  and  1$  inches  broad, 
the  bottom  part  of  the  rod  being  J  inch 
broad,  and  1}  inches  wide  immediately 
below  the  tongue.  About  12  inches 
lower  down  two  nose  pins  of  steel  are 
inserted,  the  bottom  of  the  falling  rod 
terminating  on  a  cylindrical  portion  or 
neck,  to  which  the  lower  rods  of  the 
boring  ohieel  can  be  seonred. 
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Gbab  teeth,  more  thao  any  otfaer  me- 
chanical product,  seem  destined  to  suffer 
for  want  of  correct  constmotion.  Ad- 
vantage seems  to  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  errors  in  their  peculiar  form  are  not 
BO  easily  detected  as  in  bodies  of  more 
simple  shape.  No  one  would  dare  to 
leave  a  hole  in  a  link-rod  three-cornered 
when  it  is  to  work  on  a  cylindrical  pin. 
Such  a  botch  would,  however,  be  much 
less  discoverable  in  its  working  than 
errors  in  gear  teeth.  In  spite  of  the 
tale,  told  loud  and  long  about  every 
snch  error,  makers  will  still  persist  in 
assuming  the  forms  of  teeth  by  guess, 
because  it  saves  trouble. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  of 
stopping  this  abominable  practice  than 
by  introducing  simple  and  easy  methods 
of  laying  out  the  teeth.  To  point  ont  a 
few  such  methods  is  the  leading  object 
of  this  paper. 

The  circle  arc  has  been  tried  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  correct,  though  much 
more  complex  curve,  the  epicycloid,  and 
with  results  greatly  superior  to  guess 
carves.  But  if  a  curvilmear  ruler  could 
be  found  more  approximative  to  the  re- 
quired curve  than  the  circle,  and  present- 
ing no  greater  difficulties  in  use;  it,  of 
course,  would  be  preferable.  Such  a 
curved  ruler  we  have  in  the  Templet 
Odontograph,  described  at  length  in  this 
Magazine  of  July,  1676.  The  methods 
of  setting  there  given  were  intentionally 
made  as  free  from  drawin{^  and  nse  of 
instruments,  as  possible.  But  the  ac- 
companying tables  often  required  inter- 
polations to  be  made,  a  thing  which 
most  practical  men  have  more  diffionlty 
with  than  with  drawing. 

But  the  methods  of  setting  now  to  be 
considered  are  entirely  independent  of 
tables  and  mathematical  work,  and  de- 
pend solely  upon  simple  diagrams.  The 
advantage  of  the  latter  is  very  considera- 
ble in  that  the  eye  is  able  to  detect  any 
error  by  a  glance  at  the  diagram,  while 
the  former  is  accompanied  by  no  such 
check.  A  convenient  check  is  sometimes 
more  valuable  than  a  process. 

To  state  briefly  in  words  the  general 


method  of  procedure  to  obtain  the  set- 
tinge,  it  is  simply  to  find  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  desired  tooth  curves, 
jUnoe  the  templet  odontograph  on  that 
radius,  and  strike  the  tooth  curve. 

The  odontograph  is  especially  adapted 
for  this,  in  that  all  the  tangents  drawn  to 
the  curve  of  the  hollow  edge  of  the  in- 
strument are  normals  and  radii  of  curva- 
ture to  the  convex  edge.  Thus  FD, 
Fig.  4,  page  5  of  July  No.,  1S76,  Van 
Nobteawd's  Magazimb,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  convex  edge  at  I>,  and  also  FU  is 
theradiusof  curvature  of  the  curve  ADB 
at  D.  For  this  reason  the  odontograph 
may  unhesitatingly  be  used  insteaa  of  a 
circle  for  drawing  a  tooth  curve,  the 
proper  tangent  FD  being  brought  to  the 
circle  radius;  that  radius  being  so  located 
by  construction  that  the  point  D  will 
fall  in  the  midst  of  the  arc  to  be  used. 
This  point,  for  a  face  of  a  tooth,  may  be 
at  about  a  third  of  the  height.  But,  to 
indicate  the  mode  of  proceednre  more 
fully,  it  will  be  de^able  to  take  up 
special  cases. 

I.   VOB  APFBOXnCATINQ  TO  BPICTCLOtDAI. 
TBBTH   WITH   CUBVBD  H.AMKB. 

Ist.  J^or  ordinary  ^^>ur  Oearing. — In 
Fig.  1  let  A  and  B  represent  a  pair  of 
pitch  circles  touching  at  C;  and  with 
ACB  the  line  of  centers.  To  find  a  face 
for  A,  and  its  properly  mated  flank  be- 
longing to  B;  draw  any  circle  CD  HI, 
with  CB  less  than  the  pitch  circle  radius 
BC.  Then  draw  a  circle  through  D 
with  the  center  at  A,  this  circle  being 
about  one-third  the  height  from  the  pitch 
line  of  A  to  the  point  of  a  tooth  of  A. 
From  D,  where  these  assumed  circles  in- 
tersect, draw  a  line  to  K,  and  also  a  line 
through  C  produced  to  F.  These  lines 
will  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  be- 
cause CDH  is  in  a  semicircle.  Then 
find  I  by  making  HI,  and  CI  parallel  to 
the  other  two  lines.  ThrougD  I,  draw 
BIF,  and  AEI.  Then  F  and  E  ar«  the 
centers  of  curvature  respectively  of  the 
hypocydoid  and  epicycloid  passing 
through  D,  described  by  rolling  the  cir- 
cle CDH  along  the  inside  of  the  pitch 
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circle  B,  and  ootstde  th«  pitch  circle  A. 
Also  DE  is  the  radios  of  onrvature  of 
this  epicycloid,  and  DF  of  the  h^ocy- 
oloid  at  I>.  This  completea  the  diagram 
as  far  as  required  for  drawing  the  ap- 
proximate epicycloid  through  T>  for  a 
face  of  A,  and  for  drawing  the  approxi- 
mate hypocycloid  through  D  for  the 
flank  of  B  upon  which  the  face  of  A,  just 
obtained,  worlcR. 

To  show  that  DE  and  DP  are  the  re- 
quired radii  of  curvature:  call  R  the 
radius  of  A,  r  the  radius  of  B,  and  r'  the 
radius  of  CDH.  Then  CH=2r'  and  by 
geometry 

CD=HI  :  CE  :  :  R+2r'  :  R 

CE_     R 
"''  ^'^"R-t-ar' 

But  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
epicycloid  for  A  is 

=ce+cd=cd(^+,)= 


VK+ar".  ^ 
20D,J 


(I) 


the  same  eq.  as  given  in  Rankine's  Ma- 
ckinery  and  MUtieork,  p.  60. 

Similarly  for  the  radius  DF  for  the 
hypocycloid  for  B  we  obtain 


=2CD-^ 


■  2r" 


(2) 


the  same  as  given  by  Rankine  and 
others. 

We  have  then  a  very  simple  diagram 
for  arriving  at  these  radii  and  centers  of 
curvature. 

The  diagram  may  be  abridged  a  little 
in  practice.  Thus,  it  is  only  necessan'  to 
draw  ACB;  the  Pitch  circles  A  and  B; 
the  assumed  circle  G;  to  find  D  at  a 
third  the  height  of  the  face;  to  make 
HI— CD;  and  find  the  intersections 
E  and  F. 

In  assuming  the  circle  G,  any  diameter 
may  be  chosen.  If  it  equals  CB,  the 
flanks  will  be  radial,  and  the  smaller  it  is 
the  more  will  the  flanks  be  curved.  A 
few  trials  will  enable  the  designer  \o  hit 
about  right. 

As  regards  the  height  of  the  point  D, 
taken  at  a  third  of  the  face,  any  height 
would  lead  to  very  good  results,  but  the 
third  is  found  to  be  about  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

Having,  now,  the  radii  and  centers  of 
curvature,  circle  arcs  may  be  drawn  if 
considered  sufficiently  accurate,  but  the 
Templet  Odontograph  will  give  much 
better  curves. 

To  set  the  odontograph,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
radii  DE  and  DF  in  inches  and  tenths,  to 
obtain  the  setting  number.  For  instance, 
if  DF  were  S^  inches,  then  Ik  i»  ^h^ 
proper  number  to  look  out  on  the  soale 
of  the  odontograph  as  indicated  by  the 
dash  at  the  graduated  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment shown  in  Fig,  2.  In  other  words, 
the  number  2^,  as  indicated  in  Fie.  2,  is 
to  be  brought  to  the  point  D,  Fig.  I, 
while  the  hollow  edge  of  the  instrument 
is  to  be  brought  just  tangent  to  the  line 
DF.  This  can  be  very  conveniently 
done  by  remembering  that  the  2J,  for  in- 
stance, ia  exactly  the  distance  in  inches 
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from  the  dash,  Fig.  2,  to  the  point  of 
tangenoy  in  the  hollow  edge,  as  above 
stated.  Then  DF,  Fig.  1,  being  2j 
tDoheB,  if  a  sharp  pencil  or  other  point  be 
placed  at  F,  and  while  the  hollow  edge 
of  inatmment  slides  against  it,  we  bring 
the  2  j  point  of  scale  at  D,  we  have  all 
oorreot,  and  ready  for  tracing  the  tooth 
onrve  through  D,  by  passing  the  penoil 
or  aoriber  along  the  convex  curve  of  the 
instniment. 


Id  a  similar  manner  proceed  to  trace 
the  curve  tfaroagh  T)  for  the  radius  DE. 
The  latter  should  start  from  the  pitch 
line  of  A  and  will  form  the  face  oarre 
for  a  tooth  of  A,  while  the  former  should 
start  from  the  pitch  line  B,  and  will 
form  a  flank  curve  for  B.  These  posi- 
tions of  the  odontograph  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

After  once  having  found  the  trae  po- 
siUoc  of  the  odontograph  for  one  face  of 


A,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  other 
teeth  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  at- 
tach it  to  a  radius  rod  so  that  it  will 
swing  around.  But  the  other  way  will 
probably  be  preferred  by  moat  draughts- 
men, and  consists  of  simply  passing  the 
pencil  around  the  point  and  heel  of  the 
matrument  while  in  position,  and  then 
drawing  circles,  aa,  concentric  with  the 
pitch  Ime  A  through  these  points,  aa 
shown  in  Fig  3.  Then  by  placing  the 
instrument  with  point  and  heel  against 
these  circles,  and  in  the  right  place  for 
any  face,  that  face  is  readily  traced. 
The  same  procedure  holds  for  oonoen- 
trie  circles  ob,  about  B,  for  flanks. 

If  it  shonld  ever  be  desired  to  trace 
convex  flanks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  as- 
sume the  circle  Q  with  a  diameter  greater 
than  BC.  In  this  case  F  falls  to  the 
other  side  of  C. 

So  far,  we  only  have  the  faces  for  the 
teeth  of  A,  and  flanks  for  B.  To  obtain 
the  faces  for  B  and  flanks  for  A,  we  only 
have  to  repeat  the  oonstructton  with  A 


and  B  interchanged.  In  practice,  this 
can  be  done  on  the  same  diagram  as  that 
which  Fig.  1  represents,  but  for  clearness 
it  has  been  omitted  here.  But  the  two 
diagrams  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other;  the  lines  DEF  ditFering  ex- 
cept when  the  wheels  are  equal. 

2d.  J^  Intemai  Gearing, — For  this 
the  figure  becomes  somewhat  modified 
for  the  reason  that  we  now  have  epicy- 
cloids running  upon  epioyoloids,  and 
hypocycloidsnponnypooycloids;  instead 
of  epioyoloids  upon  hypocycloids  as 
before. 

Fig.  4  will  indicate  how  to  proceed. 
Having  the  pitch  circles  A  and  B,  as- 
sume the  circles  G  and  G',  and  find  the 
rints  I  and  I'.  Lines  produced  through 
and  I',  from  A  and  B,  will  give  ^e 
center  points  EF,  and  E'F',  with  which 
the  tooth  curves  are  to  be  found  aa  be- 
fore. 3'  may  be  assumed  infinite,  or,  in 
other  words,  simply  draw  a  tangent  GI>' 
to  the  pitch  lines  at  C.  Then  E'  and  F' 
fall  at  C.     The  points  oonesponding  to 
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D,  fig.  1,  are  to  be  foaocl  m  in  that 
figare  at  a  third  the  height  of  faoe.  In 
this  fignra  D'F'  U  made  to  ooindde  with 
DF  for  cleamesa  of  figure. 

8d.  For  Rack  and  Pinion. — Proceed 
as  in  Fia.  4,eYoept  regard  CA  as  infinite. 
Then  El  is  parallel  to  CB,  and  the  dia- 
gram ia  as  in  Fig.  5.    For  this  case  a 


good  result  is  obtained  by  always  as- 
suming the  oirolft  correaponding  to  O'  in- 
finite, or,  aimply  taking  CD' on  the  pitch 
line  CD'  of  the  rack.  CD'  will  then  be 
the  radina  for  the   faoe  of  the  pinion, 


while  the  flank  will  have  an  infinite 
radins  and  be  atrught  and  perpendicular 
to  the  raok  pitch  line. 

II.   FOB   APPEOXIMATINO   TO  TEXIH   Wim 
STKAIGHT  FLAMKS. 

lat.  Jl'la/ikt  Radial.— ThJaoaaeia  very 
simple.  In  Fig.  1  we  have  only  to  make 
CH=CB,  and  hence  Fig.  6.     The  points 


are  at  infinity.  This  would  make  the 
flanks  straight;  and  the  fact  that  DB 
and  D'A  are  radii  of  the  pitch  line, 
makes  the  flank  radial.  Ilie  odonto- 
graph  is  here  onlr  to  be  naed  for  the 
Faoes  of  the  teetfa,  and  its  setting  is 
made  upon  the  radina  of  onrvature  DE, 
or  D'E ,  as  already  explained,  by  meas- 
uring the  radius  and  nsinp;  the  length  in 
inches  as  the  setting  nnmher. 

2d.  Flanka  Strmght  and  Parallel.— 
This  ia  a  peculiar  form  of  tooth,  said  to 
have  been  first  put  to  practice  at  the 
Lowell  machine  shop.  Examples  of 
drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  by  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology.  It  is,  however,  simply  a 
special  case  of  a  general  solution  de- 
scribed in  this  Magazine  in  August, 
1876,  p.  99,  Fig.  i\  and,  according  to 
Willis,  due  to  De  La  Hire.  It  is  a 
special  case  in  that  the  flanks  are  straight. 
But  the  conxtruction  is  simplified  in 
avoiding  the  laying  off  of  certan  angles 
by  oonatructing  the  facex  by  drawing 
numerons  oireles  and  taking  their  enve- 
lope. This  latter  so  reduces  the  work 
as  to  give  to  this  form  of  tooth  its  turn- 
ing point  of  snooesB.    For  a  description 
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of  this  method  for  straight  circular  and 
other  flanks,  see  a  reoent  number  of  the 
Polytechnic  Review. 

From  the  well  knows  fact  that  one 
tooth  can  be  aseamed,  and  the  other, 
upon  which  it  is  to  work,  found;  we 
readily  see  that  any  assumed  straight 
flank  will  have  its  correct  face  of  a  tooth 
of  the  other  wheel  upon  which  to  work. 
For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  we 
only  seek  the  radius  of  curvature  of  thia 
face  by  the  aid  of  which,  together  with 
the  templet  odontograph,  that  face  may 
be  traced. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  6  or  7,  we  find  E 
the  correct  center  of  curvature  of  the 
face  drawn  through  D,  because  the  di 

fram,  as  regards  £,  is  the  same  as  in 
1g.  1,  and  the  same  eq.  (l)'applies.  Also 
the  epicycloid  DJK,  Fig.  7,  is  the  one 
that  would  be  generated  by  rolling  upon 
the  pitch  oirole  A,  the  rolling  circle 
GBB,  with  its  tracing  point  D. 


Now  if  we  draw  a  curve  I),LM  paral- 
lel to  DJK;  that  is,  made  equally  dis- 
tant by  laying  off  on  normals  I>D„'JL, 
KI)t,  etc.,  eqnal  lengths,  we  see  at  once 


that  the  point  E  is  the  center  of  curva- 
ture of  the  new  curve  at  D,.  Also  it  is 
easily  seen  that  if  DJK  works  correctly 
upon  DB,  as  a  face  upon  a  flank;  so 
D,LM,  parallel  to  DJK,  will  work  cor- 
rectly upon  DiN,  parallel  to  DB.  Again 
it  is  evident  that  DD,  may  be  assumed 
at  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  can  be  made 
equal  half  the  tooth  thickness.  This  aa~ 
sumption  makes  the  two  flanks  of  any 
tooth  of  B,  absolutely  straight  and 
parallel. 

Hence  to  draw  teeth  with  straight  and 
parallel  flanks,  proceed  as  in  Fig.  ^ex- 
cept instead  of  D,  take  the  point  D,  a- 
half  tooth  thickness  from  D,  and  at  one- 
third  the  height  of  a  tooth  faoe  from  the 
pitch  line  of  A.  This  can  probably  be 
best  done  by  first  drawing  a  circle  to  the 
center  B  with  a  radius  equal  DD,  or  half 
the  thickness  of  a  tooth,  and  then  form 
right  angle  at  D,  with  a  triangle,  one 
side  against  the  circle,  and  the  other  at 
C  Thus  all  the  flanks  are  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  B,  and  henoe  easily  drawn. 

The  length  ED,  in  inches  becomes  the 
setting  number  for  the  templet  odonto- 
graph,  by  which  a  curve,  closely  approxi- 
mating to  D,  LM,  can  be  drawn  with 
that  instrument  in  the  usual  way. 

Of  ooune,  by  interchanging  A  and  B 
and  repeating  the  above  construction,  we 
get  the  other  faces  and  flanks. 

3d.  Flanks  Straight,  but  Inclining  at 
any  -^"3^  Toward,  or  From,  Mach 
Other.' — That  this  form  may  be  realized 
is  at  once  apparent  from  the  last  above, 
from  the  fact  that  DD,  may  be  assumed 
of  any  other  value  than  the  half  tootb 
thickness,  and  the  circle  at  B  drawn. 
Prolonged  tangents  to  this  circle  will 
form  the  flanks.  Also  what  is  true  of 
B,  is  true  of  A. 

Internal  gears,  raok  and  pinions,  etc., 
can  easily  be  made  with  teeth  of  these 
forms. 

III.   FOB  INVOLUTK   GBABINO. 

The  new  method  of  setting  can  eanly 
be  applied  to  this  form  of  tooth.  The 
diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  8.  A  and  B  are 
the  pitch  lines.  Draw  the  circle  AEC 
and  find  a  point  E  at  a  third  of  the 
height  of  a  face  of  B.  Draw  the  straight 
line  ECE',  and  the  perpendiculars  EA 
and  E'B.  Then  E  and  W  are  centers  of 
curvatures  for  involutes  at  C;  and  these 
can  then  be  drawn  by  aid  of  the  templet 
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odontograph  with  the  lengths  EC  add 
E'C,  as  setting  numbers. 

Only  one  line  ECE'  is  here  adtmssible, 
because  the  whole  aide  of  a  tooth  of  each 
wheel  depends  apon  the  one  line. 

We  might  add  a  method  of  setting  the 
odontograph  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Reulesaz,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Folyteohnio  Academy  at  Berlin; 
and  printed  in  a  German  publication.  It 
combines  the  graphical  method  with  the 
nse  of  the  odontograph  tables.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9.     A  and  B  are  the  pitch 


scribe  the  faces  of  A,  and  flanks  of  B. 
Draw  the  addendum  circle  for  A  throngh 
d.  This  cuts  G,  at  a.  Now  with  spac- 
ing dividers,  step  off  to  C  on  the  circle 
G,  and  back  equal  spaces  to  b  on  the 
pitch  circle  A.  Then  take  the  chord  aC, 
and  lay  off  an  equal  length  bd,  ^ving 
the  point  d,  on  the  addendum  circle. 
This  point  will  be  a  point  in  the  epicy- 
cloid sought. 

Now  with  the  proper  setting  number 
found  by  aid  of  the  tables,  the  odonto- 
graph may  be  brought  to  the  tangent  to 
the  pitch  line  at  the  middle  of  tooth  as 
nsual  in  the  method  of  setting  by  the 
tables,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment at  the  point  d,  trace  the  faoe 
curve. 

The  point  d  is  seen  to  be  correctly 
located  in  the  true  face  curve  from  the 
fact  that  as  G  rolls  along  A,  a  will  fall 

b  and  aC  will  coincide  with  f>d. 

In  this  way  of  setting  the  instrument, 
the  setting  number  must  be  obtained 
from  the  table  with  due  regard  to  the 
particular  circle  G  assumed.  To  this 
end  the  radius  of  B,  divided  by  the  di- 
ameter of  O,  becomes  the  "degree  of 
flank  curve  "  for  the  Other  wheel,  men- 
tioned in  the  tables  and  rules. 

In  the  German  publication  above  men- 
tioned, one  point  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  that  the  circle  on  which 
the  chord  Ca  ic  to  be  taken  was  given  as 
the  pitch  circle  B,  instead  of  rolling 
circle  G.  This  may,  however,  have  been 
due  to  an  omission  by  the  printer,  or  en- 
graver. 

The  varions  methods  of  laying  out 
teeth  above  given  have  been  devised,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  the  result  obtained  by  setting  the 
odontograph  by  aid  of  the  tables  alone, 
as  directed  in  the  article  of  July,  1876. 
In  the  present  methods  the  diagrams 
carry  certainty  with  them,  in  the  oheck 
they  afford;  and,  it  would  seem,  could 
leave  but  little  if  anythingio  be  desired. 

The  teeth  can,  of  course,  be  finished 
off  by  introduction  of  root  curves,  etc., 
in  the  usual  way. 


circles,  and  G  the  rolling  <urcle  to  de- 


Mi  H.  Trksca  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Sooi4t4  des  Ing4nienra  Civila 
of  Paris.  M.  Tresca  was  president  in 
1862,  and  is  now  elected  for  the  thvd 
time. 
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TRAMWAYS.* 

Prom  "The  ""g"'*'  Uechuilc.' 
Tbauwats  are  now  a  reoogniaed  mode 
of  working  urban  and  suburban  traffic; 
they  have  made  their  way  into  pablio 
favor  in  the  face  of  persistent  opposi- 
tion, and,  instead  of  being  removed,  will 
probably  nltimately  become  the  only 
pablio  means  of  conveyance  on  the  main 
roads  leading  to  and  between  our  princi- 
pal towns.  Tramways  are  not  railways, 
It  is  true,  bnt  Mr.  Clark  is  justified  in 
protesting  against  tramway-engineering 
being  regarded  as  but  a  humble  branch 
of  ttie  profession.  On  the  contrary, 
tramways  require  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  skill  that  can  be  found,  for  just 
as  railways  in  their  infancy  were  often 
failures,  so  tramways  have  arrived  at  the 
present  degree  of  efficiency  after  a  series 
of  binnders.  They  cost  more  for  work- 
ing expenses  than  railways,  and  they 
earn  more  per  mile,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  cheaper  to  construct.  Suoh 
work  as  Mr.  Clark  has  placed  before 
was  mnch  wanted.  Sooner  or  later  steam 
or  some  other  mechanical  power  will  be 
employed  to  haul  the  "  ponderous  oars," 
for  Mr.  Clark  is  not  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  the  employment  of  horse-power  in 
the  work  of  starting  and  dragging,  often 
on  severe  gradients,  heavily  loaded  tram- 
cars  is  an  element  of  barbarism  muoh 
out  of  place  in  a  civilised  country.  It 
may  be  true  that  steam-cars,  or  the 
locomotives  at  present  devised  for  draw- 
ing the  cars,  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
where  they  have  been  tried  under  suit- 
able conditions  they  have  answered  the 
purpose  ver^  well,  considering  that,  as 
yet,  they  stand  very  much  in  the  same 
position  that  Stephenson's  Rooket  did 
to  the  m^nifioent  machines  that  came 
after  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the  steam 
"dummies"  (a  dummy  is  a  steam-oar, 
the  engine  and  boiler  being  carried  on 
the  same  platform  as  the  passengers) 
from  the  Market-street  route  in  Phila- 
delphia gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  steam 
was  a  failure:  the  fact  being  that  the 
oompany  had  not  enough  dummies  to 
work    the    traffic,    and    so,    having   to 
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keep  as  many  men  to  look  after  three  as 
would  suffice  for  twenty,  and  having, 
moreover,  to  ran  those  three  in  conjunc- 
tion with  oars  drawn  by  horses  the  ad- 
vantSigeB  of  steam  were  discounted.  The 
dummies  are,  however,  objected  to,  be- 
cause, in  summer  especially,  they  are 
hot  and  smell  badly,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently seen  that  the  direction  in  whioh 
to  look  for  a  more  successful  application 
of  steam  to  street  traffic  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  looomotive,  like  that  of  Hughes  or 
M  erry weather.  But  in  that  direction 
we  are  met  by  two  difficulties.  To  em- 
ploy a  separate  motor  is  to  lose  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  car  itself;  and  if  the  engine 
is  made  heavy  enough  to  provide  suffi- 
cient adhesion  to  enableit  to  dragthe  car 
up  any  gradient  on  the  road,  it  is  proba- 
bly too  heavy  for  the  permanent  way, 
which  will  consequently  require  con- 
tinual and  oostly  repairs.  The  self-con- 
tained or  steam-oar  has,  therefore,  one 
f;reat  advantage  over  that  drawn  by  a 
ocomotive — that  it  is  beet  adapted  for 
the  tramways  at  present  laid;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  once  Parliamentary 
sanction  is  obtained  for  the  employment 
of  steam  or  other  mechanical  power, 
wlthont  unnecessary  restrictions,  the . 
demand  for  motors  will  be  met  by  the 
invention  of  the  engine  required.  Mr. 
Clark  divides  his  work  into  five  parts, 
and  presents  us  with  an  enormous  col- 
lection of  facts  carefully  arranged  for 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  enj^- 
neer  and  the  capitalist.  His  first  part 
is  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  tramways,  from  the  early  timber  rails 
employed  200  years  ago  to  the  elabo- 
rate arrangement  of  rails,  ties,  and  sleep* 
era  adopted  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  wooden  tram-rMls  were  occasionally 
plated  with  wronght  iron,  but  in  1767 
the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company  determin- 
ed to  protect  their  oak  rails  with  oast- 
iron,  because  the  price  of  iron  being  very 
low,  and  not  wishing  to  blow  out  the 
furnaces,  they  were  in  a  difficulty  as  to 
stocking.  Accordingly  they  oast  the 
iron  into  pigs  G  feet  long,  4  inohes  wide, 
and  1^  inches  thick,  with  three  holes, 
through  whioh  they  were  fastened  to  the 


timber  rails.  By  this  mflans  they  made 
the  iron  help  to  pay  the  intereBt  by  re- 
daoing  the  oost  of  repairs,  aad  the  pigs 
were  there  at  any  tiroe  when  wanted. 
The  modem  tramway  was  first  employed 
in  the  United  States,  where,  owine  to 
the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  h>Dg 
distances  to  be  traversed,  a  rapid  means 
of  traDB[>ort  was  the  first  necessity  to 
the  pursuit  of  business.  The  New  York 
and  Harlem  line  was  opened  in  1832,  but 
did  not  meet  with  favor,  and  was  for  a 
time  suppressed.  In  1852,'  however, 
H.  Lotilmt,  a  French  engineer,  laid  down 
a  tramway  in  New  York,  consisting  of 
rolled  iron  rule  placed  upon  wooden 
sleepers.  The  tmIs  had  a  wide  groove 
in  the  upper  surface,  and  were  similar  to 
those  afterward  laid  down  by  the  same 
en^pneer  in  Paris.  Tramways  had  by 
this  time  become  so  essential  to  New 
York  that  the  objections  made  to  them 
bv  the  proprietors  of  other  vehtoles  were 
disregarded,  and  they  multiplied  rapid- 
ly, not  only  in  the  Empire  city,  which 
owes  moat  of  its  amazingly  rapid  de- 
velopment to  them,  but  in  (he  principal 
towns  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Clark  speaks  of  the  "fearless 
manner"  in  which  the  rails  were  propor- 
tioned, but  they  were  tolerated  because 
the  tramways  were  of  more  importance 
than  the  comparatively  few  vehicles 
which  traversed  the  streets.  In  1856  a 
Hr.  C.  L.  Light,  an  English  engineer,  laid 
Ml  improved  tramway  in  Boston,  in 
whioh  the  depth  of  the  groove  was  onl^ 
I  inch,  while  the  inner  side  of  the  rail 
formed  a  flatslope.  TheFhUadelphiaHtep 
rail  was  also  an  improvement,  dispensing 
with  a  groove  altogether,  but  having  a 
ridge  at  one  side  against  whioh  the 
wheel-flanges  ran;  it  answered  its  pur- 
pose well,  and  is  still  in  use  in  that  city, 
while  a  similar  pattern  has  been  adopted 
for  New  York.  In  fact,  the  step-rail 
may  be  said  to  be  that  most  generally 
used  in  the  United  States.  When  intro- 
duced to  England  by  Mr.  Train  it  was 
speedily  condemned,  and  the  lines  laid 
by  him  at  Birkenhead  and  the  Potteries 
were  only  saved  from  sappression  by 
the  Bubstitntion  of  flat  grooved  rails  of 
the  kind  with  whioh  we  have  since  be- 
come familiar.  The  modem  praotioes, 
for  there  are  several  methods  still,  as  it 
were,  under  trial,  are  fally  explained  in 
Mr.    Clark's    book,  and  the  numerous 
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woodcuts  and  lithographie  plates  render 
hb  work  of  great  value.  The  present 
praodce  of  tramway  oonstmction  forms 
the  seoond  part  of  the  book,  and  the 
many  tables  of  oost  and  working  expend- 
itare  which  he  has  inserted  in  part 
three  will  be  studied  with  attention  by 
the  ninntotpal  authorities  and  capitalists 
Part  four  introduces  us  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  mechanical  portion  of  the 
subject,  although  it  is  confined  to  a 
deacnption  of  tramwa]r  cars.  It  is  im- 
possible, within  the  limits  we  oan  devote 
to  a  notice  of  this  book,  to  ^ve  even  an 
outline  of  the  many  details  of  the  num- 
erous cars  whioh  Mr.  Clark  describes. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  examples  of 
the  best  constructions  are  fully  illus- 
trated, and  that  the  latest  improvements 
are  noticed,  down  even  to  Eade's  revers- 
ible oar,  which  was  patented  in  1877. 
This  car  is  swiveled  centrally  on  the 
nnderframe,  so  that  after  the  looking 
apparatus  is  unfastened,  the  driver  oan 
turn  the  car  round  without  leaving  his 
seat.  This  arrangement  avoids  the  nec- 
essity for  shifting  the  horses  and  pole, 
and  the  oar  ib,  of  course,  constructed  with 
only  one  door  and  two  stairoases  to  the 
roof,  one  on  each  side  of  the  platform. 
Mr.  Clark  says  it  is  reported  that  the  re- 
versible oar  effects  a  saving  of  30  per 
cent,  in  the  horse-power  required — a 
stud  of  eight  horsee  working  it  as  effi- 
ciently as  twelve  work  the  ordinary  car. 
£ade*s  oar  is  annsaally  light,  weighing 
empty  only  34  cwt,  while  one  wheel  on 
each  axle  mns  loose.  The  alleged  Bav- 
ine  in  power  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
lightness  of  the  car  not  to  its  reversibil- 
ity. It  is  in  use  on  the  Salford  tram- 
ways. The  fifth  part,  Meohanioal  Power 
on  Tramways,  will  be  of  most  interest 
to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  for  the 
development  of  the  tramways  system 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  appUca- 
tion  of  meohanioal  power  for  their  work* 
ing.  The  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
issued  recently  will  probably  ^ve  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  introduotion  of  steam  and 
compressed  air  motors,  though  they  will 
still  be  hampered  by  restriotious  whioh 
seem,  to  those  familiar  with  engines,  to 
border  on  the  absurd.  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
liiBtorioal  sketch  of  the  application  of 
meohanioal  power  to  tramway  oars,  com- 
mences with  Latta's  "dummy,"  put  ou 
the  Cincinnati  Tramway  in  ItiSS.      The 
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earlier  efforts  of  Trevithiok  and  others 
are  ignored  as  not,  strictly  speaking, 
belonging  to  the  8nb]'ect.  Mr.  L.  J. 
Todd  v&s,  however,  the  first  engineer  to 
bring  forward  any  praotionl  designs  for 
the  employment  on  roads  of  ateam-prq- 
pelled  tramcam;  and,  we  believe  his 
engines  were  the  earliest  which  met  all 
the  oonditioDB  imposed— > viz.,  the  ab- 
sence of  noise,  smoke,  and  steam,  with  the 
possession  of  the  power  of  stopping  and 
starting  qnickly.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Lamm  experimented  with  an  ammo- 
niacal-gas  car,  and  demonstrated  the 
praoticabllity  of  the  invention;  bnt  the 
necessity  for  preventing  all  escape  of 
the  gas,  together  with  its  chemioal  action 
on  iron,  led  Dr.  Lamm  to  abandon  for  a 
time  his  ammonia  engine  in  favor  of  the 
firelesB  locomotive,  which  consists  of  a 
strong  well-clothed  reservoir  filled  with 
water  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
firelesa  locomotive  is  mnning  on  the  line 
about  six  miles  in  length,  between  New 
Orleans  and  Carrotlton,  the  stationary 
steam-generator  being  at  the  latter 
place.  The  reservoir  of  the  locomotive 
is  filled  with  cold  or  preferably  warm 
water,  and  then  is  connected  to  the 
Carrollton  boiler,  and  steam  of  200 
pounds  pressure  forced  in.  The  water 
is  thus  quickly  heated  and  a  pressure  of 
about  180  pounds  per  square  inch  ob- 
tained. The  contents  of  the  reservoir  is 
about  60  cubic  feet,  and  in  practice  it  is 
found  to  contain  sufficient  steam  to  run 
the  car  from  Carrollton  to  New  Orleans 
and  back  without  reducing  the  pressure 
much  below  50  pounds.  The  exhaust 
was  disuharged  into  the  atmosphere 
making  clouds  of  moist  white  vapor. 
Two  other  fireless  locomotives  were 
tried  on  the  East  New  York  and  Canar- 
sie  Tramway,  but  they  were  not  so  suc- 
oessful  as  Dr.  Lamm's.  About  this  time 
Hr.  Baxter,  in  America,  and  Mr.  John 
Grantham,  in  this  country,  brought  out 
steam- cars.  Baxter's  bad  an  engine 
with  compound  cylinders  and  carried  64 
passengers;  and  Grantham's,  which  was 
the  first  steam-car  actually  built  and 
tried  in  England,  had  a  boiler  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  in  the  center  of  its 
length  vrith  the  engme  underneath.  It 
carried  44  passengers  and  worked  well 
enough  on  the  tnal  line  at  Bfompton, 
but  tailed  when  tested  on  the  line  be- 
tween   Yauxhall    Bridge    and  Vlotoria 


I  Station.  It  was  removed  to  Wantage. 
j  but  was  unfitted  for  the  inclines  and 
curves  of  that  tramway.  It  was  subse- 
I  gnently  altered  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  E. 
Woods,  who  replaced  the  two  separated 
boilers  by  one,  which  was  completely 
boxed  in,  and  served  to  divide  the  car 
into  portions,  leaving  a  passage  at  one 
side  communicating  between  the  first 
and  second  class  divisions.  One  pair  of 
the  wheels  was  used  for  driving  and  one 
wheel  of  the  other  pair  ran  loose,  for 
ease  in  passing  curves.  It  accommodated 
60  passengers,  and  its  estimated  coat, 
from  experience  of  its  work  on  the 
Wantage  line,  was  less  than  4d.  a  mile 
run.  Mr,  Woods  recommended  that  the 
Grantham  car,  built  for  the  Vienna 
tramways,  should  have  the  boiler  and 
engine  placed  at  one  end,  while  instead 
of  the  loose  wheel  on  the  undriven  axle, 
he  proposed  a  four  wheel  bogie.  This 
car  was  fiurly  successful,  but  the  boil- 
er though  a  rapid  generator,  was  too 
limited  in  water  room,  and  required  very 
skillful  management.  On  a  good  road 
the  working  speed  is  from  10  to  12  miles 
per  hour.  In  1871  Mr.  Loftus  Perkins 
designed  a  tramway  locomotive  for  a 
Belgian  company.  It  was  worked  at  a 
pressure  of  600  pounds  on  the  square 
moh,  and  bad  compound  engines,  the 
high'preasure  cylinder  being  single-act- 
ing. The  steam  exhausted  into  an  air 
surface  condenser,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  copper  tubes.  The  boiler  was  of 
bent  iron  tubes  2i;  inches  in  diameter 
(inside)  and  §  inch  thick,  tested  to  2,500 
pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Coke  was 
the  fuel,  the  draught  being  due  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney  alone.  The  speed 
of  the  crank  shaft  was  reduced  by 
toothed  gearing  in  the  ratio  of  four  to 
one,  and  the  motion  was  taken  oS  the 
second  shaft  to  the  wheels  of  conpling- 
rode.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
working  life  this  locomotive  was  re- 
ported to  be  perfect — "no  smoke,  no 
escape  of  steam  into  the  atmosphere,  no 
noise,  no  feeding  of  water  during  the 
trip,  nor  even,  if  needful,  for  several 
days."  The  high  pressure,  however, 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  the 

1'oints,  and  after  altering  the  engine,  the 
Belgian  authorities  concluded  to  take  it 
to  pieces  and  sell  it  as  old  metal.  Mr. 
Perkins  has,  however,  recently  improved 
his  design,  and  Mr.  Clark  says  at  the 
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conolnsioit  of  an  elaborate  description, 
acoompanied  by  an  excellent  lithograph, 
that  "  It  i§  anticipated  that  very  econom- 
ical reealts  of  performanoe  will  be  ob- 
ttuned  by  the  uae  of  this  locomotive. 
The  Sooi4t6  M6tatkrgiqae  et  Charbon- 
nidre  of  Bel^nm  oonntrncted  a  tram- 
way locomotive  in  1876,  with  a  Brother- 
hood three- cylinder  engine  and  a  Bell- 
ville  "  inexplodable  boiler,"  the  speed 
being  reduced  b^  spur  gear.  It  resem- 
bles an  omnibus  in  appearanoe,  and  alto- 
gether is  scarcely  likely  to  become  the 
■  motor  of  the  fatare.  Of  the  nameroaa 
devices  that  have  been  tried  we  can  only 
allnde  to  Francq's  improved  hot-water 
locomotive,  in  which  the  steam  from  the 
reservoir  is  admitted  to  an  intermediate 
chamber,  where  it  is  maintained  at  a 
fixed  pressure;  to  Todd's  hot  water 
steam-car,  in  which  the  reservoir  and 
machinery  is  carried  beneath  the  floor; 
to  M&f,  Bdde  &  Go's  hot-water  steam- 
oar  which  has  been  running  regularly 
and  successfully  in  Belgium,  and  to  the 
engines  of  Merry  weather,  Hughes,  II.  P. 
Holt,  Ransom,  and  Baldwin,  the  two 
former  of  which  are  well  known  from 
description,  already  published.  Most  of 
the  designs  ure  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  some  have  large  lithographic  plates 
devoted  to  them.  It  will  he  understood, 
from  what  we  hare  said,  that  Mr.  Clark's 
work  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  tramway 
facts,  but  it  is  even  more  than  that, 
because  some  of  his  chapters  are  occu- 


pied with  dissertations  on  the  principles 
of  tramway  oonstmc'tion  and  working, 
in  which  points  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
inventors  are  oarefolly  considered.  Cars, 
he  thinks,  should  he  constructed  on 
double  bogies,  or,  still  better,  on  radiat- 
ing axles,  and  thej  should  have  a  longer 
wheel  base  than  is  now  usual.  The  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  Paris  omnibus 
car,  Mr.  Eade's  car,  and  Mr.  Cleminaon's 
flexible  wheel-base  car,  point  to  the  de- 
sirability of  starting  afresh  with  new 
ideas,  and  recasting  the  design  of  the 
tramcar.  The  production  of  a  noiseless, 
vaporless,  smoteless,  and  handy  machine 
will  not  .come  from  those  who  too  slav- 
ishly follow  the  old  lines;  but  of  the 
present  devices  Mr.  Clark  awards  the 
palm,  as  first  in  order,  and  foremost  in 
practical  performance,  to  the  Merry- 
weather,  which  in  Paris  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  has  been  doing 
effective  service  on  the  tramways, 
"  oanselees  of  annoyance  or  hinderanoe 
to  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  streets." 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  work 
will  lead  to  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  all 
vexatious  restrictions  on  the  use  of  me- 
chanical power  for  propelling  street  oars; 
but,  while  it  places  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information  before  the  engineer, 
It  serves  to  enlighten  those  who  may 
ultimately  have  to  decide  whether  a  me- 
chanical power  tramway  shall  or  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  the  districts  over 
which  they  have  control. 


COTTON  POWDER  OR  TONITR 


Omb  of  the  marvelous  applications  of 
chemistry  is  the  discovery  oi  the  modem 
explosives  known  as  oitro-glyooriae,  gun- 
cotton,  dynamite,  lltho-fraotenr,  and 
under  other  names.  The  late  war,  and 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  two 
Turkish  monitors,  the  general  introdno- 
tion  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo  vessels, 
the  destructive  explosion  at  i^towmarket, 
the  disaster,  fearful  in  every  sense,  at 
Bremerhaven,  have  directed  even  popu- 
lar attention  to  these  extraordinary  sub- 
stanora.  Like  other  forces  of  nature, 
powerful  servants  but  evil  masters,  these 
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materials  render  very  great  services  in 
many  operations ;  and,  m  oase  we  have 
a  war,  our  control  of  the  manufacture  of 
most  of  them  shonld  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  is  now  a  competitive 
struggle  going  on  between  the  different 
blasting  explosives  in  the  market,  and 
only  time  will  tell  which  one  will  obtain' 
the  mastery.  All  of  them  evolved  in 
the  laboratories  of  chemical  analysts, 
their  introduction  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes  ;  and  enormous  labor  and 
sums  of  money  have  had  to  be  spent 
before  they  oould  be  rendered  practically 
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usefnL  On  the  introduction  of  gnn-oot- 
ton  hj  Sohoenbein  in  1846,  gr«at  ezp«ct- 
atione  were  at  oaoa  raised,  ezperinteDts 
on  a  lavish  scale  were  oarried  oat  with 
it,  especially  by  the  AastriaD  GrOTeni- 
ment ;  but  in  toe  oourse  of  a  few  years 
it  was  relegated  to  the  laboratory  shelf. 
About  1860,  Sobrero  introdaoed  bis 
nitro-glyoerine  ;  but  Herr  Nobel  had  to 
render  it  practical  by  mixing  it  with  an 
earthy  araorbent,  producing  what  is  now 
called  dynamite,  before  it  oonld  be  ren- 
dered what  may  be  termed  chemically 
stable  and  a  fairly  safe  article  for  blast- 
ing purposes.  Again  taking  op  gun- 
cotton.  Professor  Abel  has  rendered  it 
similar  services,  munly  by  pulping  its 
fibre,  and  by  thus  rendering  the  textare 
uniform,  enabling  it  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly washed.  The  Stowmarket  explo- 
sion, however,  showed  the  neoesaity  of 
using  it  in  the  wet  state,  as  it  was  fortu- 
tunately  diBoovered  that  it  could  then 
be  exploded  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
primer  of  dry  gun  cotton. 

As  we  are  all  accustomed  mentally  to 
compare  an  explosive  with  ordinary  gun- 
powder, at  first  sight  scarcely  anything 
u  stranger  than  to  Bee  a  •quantity  c» 
matter  embodying  an  appalling  amount 
of  explosive  force  harmlesBly  burning 
away  like  a  candle.  Bnt  the  compara- 
tive safety  attending  the  use  of  modem 
explosives  known  under  the  names  of 
gun-cotton,  iithofracture,  tonite  or  cot- 
ton powder,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
exploded  withoat  the  application  of  a 
special  detonator.  But  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  more  hidden  and  insiduoas  in- 
fluences. While  gunpowder  only  ex- 
plodes by  the  heat  generated  by  friction, 
or  by  the  direct  appUoation  of  a  flame  or 
spark,  dynamite,  for  instance,  is  liable 
to  explode  unexpectedly  while  being 
thawed;  and  the  unipn  of  the  nitric  radi- 
cle with  the  glyceric  elements  being  of  a 
weaker  oharaoter  than  the  similar  union 
in  gun-cotton,  it  follows  that  the  origin- 
al nitro -glycerine  of  dynamite  will  not 
re«Bt  the  external  dismpatlve  forces 
that  can  be  applied  to  gun-cotton — such 
as  accidental  concussions.  This  has 
been  proved  theoretically  by  M.  Berth- 
elot,  well  known  for  his  work  in  these 
departments  of  applied  science.  He 
found  by  direct  experiments  that  the 
mean  of  the  molecule  of  the  radicles 


g^ves  less  heat  in  the  formation  of  nitro- 
glyoerene  than  is  the  case  with  gun-oot- 
ton  and  that  the  ratio  of  these  values 
also  gives  the  value  of  the  ability  of  the 
compounds  to  withstand  disruption. 
The  habitual  practice  of  the  respective 
manufacturers  in  supplying  detonators 
twice  as  strong  for  gun-cotton  as  for  ex- 
ploding dynamite  is  unwitting  practical 
proof  of  Berthelot's  discovery.  Dyna- 
mite is  thus  probably  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  general  use  in  military  opera- 
tions, on  account  of  its  property  of  freez- 
ing at  a  comparatively  low  temperature; 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
damp  compreraed  gun-cotton  now  sup- 
plied to  the  British  army  and  navy, 
could  be  exploded  in  a  mine  lud  over- 
night in  frosty  weather.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  dynamite  could  be 
thrown  on  a  fire  without  causing  an  ex- 
plosion; and  this  might  Indeed  happen, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  present  at 
several  such  trials.  Compressed  gun- 
cotton,  while  wet  of  oourse,  stands  this 
teat  verv  well;  but  it  can  only  be 
called  wet  wnen  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  neoeseity  of  its  standing  this  test  at 
all,  or  when  it  is  stored  in  water-tanks. 
Once  out  of  such  tanks  the  water  begins 
to  evaporate,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
gun-cotton  most  be  dried  before  any  can 
be  used.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  thaw- 
ing dynamite,  dry  gun-cotton  has  to  be 
put  in  dose  proximity  to  beat,  and  as  the 
substance  is  then  highly  inflammable  and 
porous,  there  is  liability  to  an  explosion. 
In  (heory  there  is  only  one  element  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
blasting  value  of  an  explosive,  namely, 
the  total  heat  it  can  evolve.  But  m 
practice,  on  account  of  the  very  different 
amounts  and  natures  of  the  resistanoe  of 
the  bodies  to  be  acted  °pon,  a  time  ele- 
ment is  introduced.  The  element  of 
space  is  also  a  not  unimportant  factor. 
For  instance,  if  1  pound  of  compressed 
gun-cotton  and  1  pound  of  common  gun 
powder  be  confined  within  a  solid  resist- 
mg  mass  of  rock  or  metal,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pound  of  compressed  gun- 
cotton  contains  less  than  twice  the  energy 
of  gunpowder.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
equal  quantities  by  weight  of  the  two 
be  exploded  freely  on  a  common  iron 
rail,  while  the  gunpowder  would  cause  a 
mere  puff  of  smoke,  the  gnn -cotton 
would  oompletely  shatter  the  rut.    The 
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rate  of  explosion  of  compreaaed  gun-oot- 
ton  ia  nearly  18,000  feet  per  aecond. 
This  extreme  rapidity  of  explosion  en- 
ables the  inertia  of  its  own  mass  to  act 
as  safficient  tamping,  while  the  compara- 
tive alowaesB  of  the  gunpowder  explosion 
gives  the  gases  full  liberty  to  expand  in 
the  measure  as  tfaey  are  generated. 

It  is  a  neceseity  inherent  to  the  very 
nature  of  any  explosive  that  it  oannot 
ever  be  termed  absolutely  safe;  it  is  only 
comparatively  safe  under  certain  known 
conditions.  Thns,  a  great  recommenda- 
ttoD  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  when  made 
with  sulphur  free  from  sulphurous  acid, 
is  its  chemical  stability;  it  also  explodes 
at  a  high  temperature,  but  its  hiuduess 
makes  it  liable  to  ignite  by  friotioa;  and, 
differing  from  the  new  blasting  explo- 
sives, it  is  easily  exploded  by  a  spark. 
But  it  is  the  chemical  stability,  mainly 
due  to  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
the  oeutaries  of  time  in  which  it  has 
been  manufactured,  that  makes  it  so 
much  safer  to  store.  The  great  danger 
from  ordinary  gun-cotton  is  this,  that  it 
is  liable  to  oneniical  changes  subsequent 
to  manufacture. '  Such  changes  seem  to 
be  due  to  irregularities  in  the  composi- 
tion, to  mechanical  and  chemical  non- 
homogeneonaneas.  Thia  tendency  to 
alteration  is  corrected  by  the  system  of 
grinding,  boiling,  and  washing,  which 
removes  any  free  aoids  and  organic  com- 
pounds mixed  with  the  fibre.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  it  has  still  to  be  kept  and  used 
in  the  wet  state,  which  if  leading  to 
nothing  worse,  is  ooiiduoive  to  miss- 
fires.  It  is  also  liable  to  another  danger. 
Its  oombustioo  or  explosion  evolves  oar- 
bonie  oxide,  one  of  tiie  most  poisonous 
gases  known,  and  the  cause  of  the  late 
accident  in  the  Holywell  district,  by 
which  one  miner  was  suffooated  and 
fifteen  more  or  leas  injured. 

There  is  a  form  of  gun-cotton  known 
as  tonite,  or  cotton -powder,  whiofa  is  said 
to  possess  rather  peculiar  properties.  It 
is  tolerably  well  known  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  manufactured  on  a 
large  soale  near  Faveraham.  Tonite 
oonsigts  of  finely  divided  or  macerated 
gun-cotton  compounded  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  The 
gun-eotton  itself  is  mainly  common  cot- 
ton waste  steeped  in  nitric  acid,  and  on 
the  exceaa  being  forced  out  by  a  hydrau' 
lid  press,  or  otherwise,  it  is  left  some 


time  for  digestion  in  vessels  of  day. 
Necessarily  while  in  the  moist  state,  the 
fibres  are  macerated  or  disintegrated 
between  crushing  rollers.  In  order  to 
give  this  substance  what  ia  to  be  com- 
plete chemical  stability,  it  ia  auMeot  to 
washing  processes,  the  rationale  of  which 
is  a  secret  of  the  maker,  and  whiofa  com- 
plete the  manufactOTB  of  the  gun-cotton. 
Tonite  consists  of  this  macerated  gun- 
cotton,  intimately  mixed  up  between 
edge- runners,  with  about  the  same 
weight  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  This  com- 
pound is  then  compreaaed  into  oandle- 
shaped  cartridges,  formed  with  a  recess 
at  one  end  for  the  reception  of  a  fulmin- 
ate of  mercury  detonator.  In  the  fact 
of  its  being  easily  fastened  to  the  safety 
fuse,  it  contrasts  very  favorably  with 
soft,  plastic,  dynamite.  Amongst  the 
advantages  sua  to  result  from  the  use 
of  the  nitrate  are  that  it  contains  a 
great  amoant  of  oxygen  in  a  very 
small  volume;  and  that  it  is  very  ready 
under  the  detonator,  while  ita  great 
density  makea  it  alow  to  the  influence  of 
ordinary  combustion.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  nitrate  of  baryta  it  is  claimed 
that  this  explosive  oannot  merely  be 
made  much  cneaper  than  ordinary  gun* 
cotton,  but  that  the  same  weight  is 
about  so  per  cent,  stronger.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  bat  a  tonite  cartridge  ia  do 
more  liable  to  catch  fire  than  a  piece  of 
soap,  which  it  resembles;  its  great  den- 
sity causes  it  to  bum  very  slowly  if  set 
fire  to,  and  so  slowly  that  all  danger 
from  a  too  violent  generation  of  gases  ts 
obviated.  While,  therefore,  the  rail- 
ways of  the  kingdom  absolutely  refuse 
to  carry  dynamite  and  compressed  gun* 
cotton,  they  regnlarly  take  tonite  on  the 
same  foodng  as  gunpowder.  The  tonite 
cartridges  are  generally  waterproofed. 
The  density  is  auch  that  it  takes  up  the 
same  apaoe  as  dynamite,  and  two-tnirds 
of  gnn-cotton.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  much  original  chemical  thought 
has  been  praoti<»Ily  applied  by  the  ofS- 
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and  they  claim,  probably  with  justice,  to 
have  taken  a  lead  in  the  introduction  of 
processes  for  the  purification  of  nitro-oom- 
poanda — in  other  words,  t«  have  given 
them  sufficient  chemical  stability  as  to 
obviate  those  dangerous  internal  changes 
subsequent  to  manufacture  at  the  bot- 
tom oi  BO  many  disaslers. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE. 


B  of  makiiig  srtifioisl  marble 
has  been  recently  patented  in  England 
on  behalf  of  Harriet  G.  HoBtner,  of  Rome, 
which  differs  from  previoaa  procesgeB  in 
the  fact  that  limeetone  in  the  Bolid  state 
is  employed  as  the  base  instead  of  a 
mixtare  of  plaster  and  cement.  The 
limestone  is  worked  by  any  saitable 
means  to  the  desired  form,  and  is  then 
placed  in  a  boiler  furnished  with  a 
safety-valve  and  manometer,  so  that  the 
pressure  therein  may  be  noted  and  oon- 
trolled  as  may  be  required.  The  boiler 
is  then  filled  with  pure  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  care  bein^  taken 
that  there  is  no  mineral  deposit  intro- 
duced with  the  water.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  that  the  water  completely  oovera 
the  objects  placed  within  the  boiler.  The 
boiler  is  then  hermetioally  sealed,  and 
fire  applied,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
boil  until  the  manometer  indicates  five 
"degrees"  of  atmospheric  pressure  if  the 
objects  are  small,  and  six  or  seven  de- 
^ees  of  pressure  if  the  objects  are  large. 
When  the  heat  reaches  the  above-men- 
tioned point  the  water  is  allowed  to  cool 
until  the  pressure  indioated  by  the  man- 
ometer retnms  to  zero.  The  water  la  then 
taken  oat  of  the  boiler,  either  by  means 
of  a  pump  or  a  siphon,  and  the  objeets 
are  removed  from  the  boiler  preparatory 
to  being  placed  in  the  alum  or  colored 
bath.  If,  however,  steam  alone  can  be 
introduced  into  t^e  boiler  (always  main- 
taining the  above-mentioned  degree  of 
heat  and  pressure)  the  result  attuned 
will  be  the  same,  the  action  of  the  steam, 
not  the  presence  of  .water,  being  neoes- 
sary  for  acting  on  the  stone.  When  it  is 
desired  that  the  objects  should  retain 
the  natural  color  of  the  stone,  the  alum 
bath  should  consist  of  pure  water  con- 
taining five  degrecB  of  alum,  as  indicated 
by  the  areometer.  The  articles  must 
remain  in  this  bath  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  bnt  thev  may  be  left  in  the  same 
bath  tor  a  week,  or  for  a  month  even,  by 
which  time  they  will  acquire  still  greater 
hardness.  The  stone  will,  however,  have 
become  sufficiently  petrified  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
pure  water  be  used  in  the  boiler,  accord- 


ing to  the  process  first  described,  instead 
of  steam,  the  alum  bath  may  be  effected 
in  the  boiler  itself,  thus  avoiding  the 
neoesdty  of  removing  the  objects;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  application 
of  alum  IB  only  admissible  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  natural  colour  of 
the  stone.  In  such  case  the  alum  is  put 
in  the  water  before  the  boiling  commenc- 
es, and  the  objects  must  remain  in  the 
boiler  for  24  hours  after  the  pressure,  as 
indioated  by  the  manometer  returns  to 
zero.  The  artioles,  when  taken  from  the 
alum  bath,  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  polisher  if  in,  the  form  of  plwn 
blocks,  slabs,  or  flat  pieces,  but  if  they 
be  in  the  form  of  statues,  busts,  vases, 
oolumns,  or  other  ornamental  works  of 
art,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  to  finisn,  if  required,  as  the 
stone  does  not  attain  its  greatest  hard- 
ness until  it  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  require  a  fortnight,  more  or 
less,  aoeording  to  the  size  of  the  object. 
When  it  iB  desired  to  impart  color  to 
the  stone  the  colored  baths  are  prepared 
in  the  manner  indioated  below,  in  which 
the  objects  must  be  immersed,  and  must 
remain  therein  at  least  24  hour?.  The 
colored  baths  must  be  boiling,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
objects  to  be  oolored  from  the  first 
boiler  and  place  them  in  the  oolored 
liquid  while  they  are  still  warm  from  the 
steam  or  water.  There  is  no  danger, 
however,  of  injuring  the  stone,  even  if  it 
should  be  put  into  boiling  liquid  while 
cold,  or  into  oold  water  while  toe  articles 
are  still  heated,  but  the  color  penetrates 
deeper  when  both  stone  and  bath  are  in 
a  heated  state.  If  it  be  desired  to  place 
an  object  a  aeoond  time  in  the  colored 
bath  in  order  that  it  may  acquire  a 
deeper  colour  it  should  first  be  placed  in 
an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to 
90  degrees,  in  which  it  may  remain  ten 
minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  immersed 
in  the  oolored  bath.  To  produoe  black 
or  dark  grey  color  take  of  pure  water 
2  litres;  red  wood,  300  grammes;  fnstio 
wood,  120  grammes;  sulphate  of  iron,  LO 
grammes;  sulphate  of  copper,  2j  gram- 
mes.   Boil  the  red  wood  and  fosticwood 
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for  SD  hoar  and  a  half,  then  add  the  sal- 
phates,  and  continue  the  boiling  until  all 
the  Baits  are  dissolved.  Three  or  four 
miutites  viU  probably  be  snffioient  for 
this  purpose,  the  soInUon  may  then  be 
passed  through  a  sieve,  and  half  a  tnm- 
Dler  of  aoetio  tiooture  of  iron  added. 
Stone  oolor  or  lighter  grey  is  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  with  a  weaker  solu- 
tion. In  order  to  prepare  a  red  ooloring 
solution  take  of  pure  water  3  litreB; 
Brazil  wood,  330  grammes;  Sootaus  (sic), 
5  grammes;  cream  of  tartar,  1  gramme; 
alum,  1  gramme.  Boil  the  mixture  until 
all  the  oolor  of  the  wood  is  extracted, 
and  then  pass  the  solution  through  the 
sieve  in  order  to  remove  therefrom  any 
solid  matters  that  may  be  held  in  suspen- 
sion therein.  A  yellow  color  is  obtamed 
by  adding  to  three  litres  of  pure  water 
extract  of  yellow  wood  of  Cuba,  20 
grammes;  sulphite  of  magnesia  of  alum, 
10  grammes.  The  mixture  must  he  boil- 
ed until  complete  solution  of  extract  is 
effected.  In  order  to  obt^n  a  green 
oolor  dissolve  in  three  litres  of  pure 
water  extract  of  yellow  wood  of  Cuba, 
20  Krammes;  and  10  grammes  of  alum. 
Boil  the  ingredients  as  above  and  then 
add  oarefuOy  (by  means  of  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  keepmg  at  a  certain  distanoe) 
■8  many  drops  of  acid  sulphate  of  indigo 
(Saxon  blue)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  tone  of  oolor  desired.  To  asoer- 
Uun  the  depth  of  color  pour  a  few  drops 
upon  white  paper,  or  dip  a  piece  of  dry 

E faster  of  Pans  in  the  solution.  For  a 
Ine  color  dissolve  alum,  10  grammes; 
acid  sulphite  of  indigo,  20  grammes  in 
8  litres  of  water,  until  the  desired  oolor 
is  obtained.  As  all  the  varied  colors  of 
aniline  penetrate  the  stone  perfectly, 
they  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  color 
selected  in  a  little  alcohol,  which  is  after- 
wards diluted  with  warm  water,  in  which 
ainm  is  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  24 
grains  of  alum  to  every  litre  of  water. 
The  solution  may  be  even  stronger  in 
alnm;  this  is  for  colors  which  are  insol- 
uble in  water.  For  such  aniline  colors 
as  are  soluble  in  water  no  alcohol  is  nec- 
essary. They  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  in  whioh  a  little  alum  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  introduced.  Care  Must 
be  taken  to  select  only  those  oolors 
whioh  are  durable.  The  same  oolors 
whioh  are  permanent  in  oloth  are  perma- 


nent in  stone,  and  in  general  the  same 
rules  whioh  apply  to  the  art  of  dyeing 
oloth  may  be  applied  to  the  art  of  dyeing 
stone.  Pavements  which  are  colored, 
particularly  if  the  oolor  is  very  delioate, 
and  if  there  be  fear  of  dampness,  are 
better  laid  down  in  cement  of  a  light 
color.  For  the  darker  colors  the 
cheaper  dark  oement  is  equally  good. 
For  the  stone  of  which  the  natural 
color  is  preserved  no  oement  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  unless  the  place  in  whioh 
they  are  to  be  laid  is  particularly  damp. 
After  the  objects  have  been  taken  out  of 
their  respective  baths  they  are  allowed 
to  dry,  during  which  process  the  work 
may  be  re-touched,  if  necessary.  When 
dry  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  surface  by 
means  of  pumice  stone,  after  whioh  a 
still  finer  surface  may  be  given  by  means 
of  a  pieoe  of  slate,  or  still  better,  of  lead, 
after  which  they  may  be  rubbed  with  oil. 
When  the  oil  is  dry  the  articles  may  be 
rubbed  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
lustre  will  be  rendered  perfect.  The 
ordinary  methoda  of  polishing  marble 
will  apply  to  the  polishing  of  petrified 
marbles  prepared  by  the  above  process. 


Thb  survey  of  the  ulver  mines  situ- 
ated on  the  Gomstook  Lode  was  carried 
on  in  1877  by  Professor  J.  A,  Church,  of 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  party.  The  ohar- 
acter  of  the  vein  was  carefully  mapped 
from  one  thousand  feet  to  two  thous^md 
feet  deep.  The  heat  varied  from  84" 
Fah.  in  old  drifts,  to  116°  in  freshly 
opened  workshops.  The  source  of  this 
beat  is,  it  is  believed  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  works,  ascertained  to  be  the  de- 
composition of  rocks  under  the  agency  of 
atmospherio  influences.  This  was  ob- 
servea  of  the  thick  sheets  of  lava  lying 
upon  the  vein  in  the  upper  1,000  feet 
of  rook.  Below  thi'i,  it  is  known  to  be 
going  on  for  1,S00  feet  further;  at  2,400 
Feet  It  is  nearly  nnifonn,  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  is  observed.  The  miners 
out  through  singular  bands  of  hot  and 
cold  rocks,  a  fact  which  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  origin  of  the  local  beat  is  the 
motion  which  is  taldng  place  is  tangen- 
tial and  orthogonal  iSrections  in  the 
earth's  crust,  as  the  result  of  its  slow 
oontraotion  by  oooling.  It  is  thought 
the  lode  will  oonUnue  hot,  but  not  in- 
creafflngly  so. 
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THE  FLOW  OP  SOMDS.* 

Bt  H.  HBNia  TBE80A,  Pnddeut  ol  the  BocUU  ds  Inginloiin  ClTlli,  Firii. 
From  "  BnslDesrlDg.'' 

of  the  various  modes 


Fob  all  bodies  two  diBtinot  periods  are 
reoogniaed — the  period  of  perfect  elaati- 
city,  whioh  oorrespondB  to  variations  of 
lengtli  proportional  to  the  presBurea 
applied  ;  and  the  period  of  imperfeot 
elasticity,  daring  wnioh  the  changes  of 
dimensions,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  pressures.  If  the 
second  phase  of  deformation  be  alone 
oonsiderad,  it  is  easily  naderstood  that  it 
leads  finally  towards  a  oondition  in  which 
a  given  force,  sufficiently  great,  would 
oontinue  to  produce  deformation,  so  to 
say,  without  limit — such  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  prooess  of  drawing  lead- 
wire.  This  partionlar  condition,  in  which 
the  deformation  is  indefinitely  augment- 
ed under  the  operation  of  this  great 
force,  constitutes  in  fact  the  geometrical 
definition  of  a  third  period,  which  has 
been  designated  by  tne  author  as  the 
period  of  fluidity,  and  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  experiments  on  the 
Sow  of  solids  are  relat^. 

The  period  of  fluidity  is  more  extended 
for  plastic  substances;  it  is  necessarily 
more  restricted  and  may  altogether  dis- 
appear in  the  case  of  vitreons  or  brittle 
substances.  But  it  is  perfectly  develop- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  clays  and  in  that  of 
the  more  malleable  metals. 

In  his  paper  of  1867,  the  author  con- 
sidered the  deformations  of  these  sub- 
stances by  Sow  under  certain  given 
conditions  ;  such  as  the  Sow  of  a  cylin- 
drical block  through  a  concentric  onfioe, 
or  through  a  lateral  orifice,  one  of  the 
most  novel  subjects  of  his  researohes  ; 
also  plate-rolling,  forging  and  punching. 
It  was  there  demonstrated  that  in  these 
different  mechanical  actions  the  pressure 
was  gradually  transmitted  from  place  to 
place,  with  loss  from  one  zone  to  another, 
in  absolutely  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
flow  of  liquids,  and  with  a  regularity  not 
less  remarkable,  but  following  a  much 
more  rapid  law  of  diminution. 

The  pressure  may  be  very  considerable 
at  certain  pointe,  whilst  it  may  be  noth- 
ing at  all  at  other  points,  and  the  study 
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whioh  pressures 
may  be  transmitted  constitutes  in  fact  a 
new  branch  of  investigation  to  which  M. 
de  Saint-Venant  has  given  the  name  of 
plasticodynamica.  It  is  chiefiy  in  the 
operations  of  punching  metals  that  this 
mode  of  transmission  of  pressure  has 
been  manifested,  whilst  the  processes  of 
forging,  on  their  part,  have  afforded  the 
means  of  establishing  the  correlation 
between  those  molecular  phenomena,  and 
the  development  of  heat  which  is  their 
direct  consequence. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
jets  of  solid  matter  similar  to  jets  of 
liquids,  one  more  experiment  only  will 
be  referred  to,  of  recent  date,  by  which 
the  likeness  is  completed,  and  becomes 
absolutely  illusive. 

Two  half  discs  of  lead,  forming  por- 
tions of  a  cylinder,  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, were  plac«d  in  juxtaposition  in  the 
compression-press,  so  as  to  form  a  whole 
disc  Under  the  pressure  of  the  piston 
they  resolved  themselves  into  a  oynndri- 
oal  jet,  identical  in  appearance  with 
those  jets  which  had  previously  been 
obtained,  but  formed  in  reality  of  two 
semi-cylindrical  jets  in  perfect  contact. 
Their  surfaces  of  contact  bore  especial 
traces  of  the  successive  movement  of  the 
different  layers,  and  reproduced  the 
exact  representation,  in  the  solid  state, 
of  a  sheet  of  water  in  motion. 

Punahing, — Regarded  as  a  question  of 
kinematics,  the  punching  of  various 
substances,  as  wax,  clay,  plastic  metals, 
supplies  instances  of  absolutely  identical 
deformations.  Shortly  after  the  paper 
of  1867,  some  nuts  which  had  been  man- 
ufactured by  punching  hot,  in  England, 
and  which  were  sent  to  the  author  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bramwell,  enabled 
him  to  remark  the  same  effects,  still 
better  developed  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  drawing  of  the  fibres,  so  well  mani- 
fested in  the  specimens  now  lying  on  the 
table. 

The  two  punches,  which  act  in  oppo- 
site directions,  enter  the  block  of  metal 
from  opposite  sides,  and  the  piece  which 
is  left  between  them  la  diminished  in 
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thickneea  by  flowing  from  the  center 
towards  the  oiroam^ranoe,  antil,  when 
the  two  punches  are  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  the  piece  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum thioknesa  ia  shorn  o£F  and  dis- 
cbai^d  outside. 

The  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
this  metal,  softened  bv  heat,  are  each 
ae  would  take  place  in  a  liquid  ;  and 
they  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  deforma- 
tions observed  in  punching  lead  should 
be  produced  Bunilarly  in  analogous  oper- 
ations on  the  hardest  of  metals. 

The  author  had  already  shown  the 
ioflexien  and  the  curving  of  the  fibres  by 
the  punching  of  discs  of  cold  iron,  at  the 
works  of  MM.  Gail  &  Co.,  and  also  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  burrs  which 
were  punched  out;  but  he  had  not  been 
able,  on  account  of  the  iQBaffi<uency  of 
his  apparatus,  to  obtain,  with  Iron,  as 
much  reduction  of  the  height  of  the  burr, 
as  was  obtained  in  bis  experiments  with 
more  plastic  aubstattoes. 

The  section  of  one  of  these  burrs,  taken 
in  a  vertical  plane  tbroagh  the  axis,  does 
not  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  deforma- 
tions produced. 

In  a  special  memoir  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  Slst  De- 
cember, 1869,  the  author  endeavoured, 
on  the  basis  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
burr  in  the  zone  of  fluidity,  as  it  is  called, 
joBt  under  the  punoh,  to  establish  a 
general  formula  lor  the  measure  of  the 
redaction  of  the  height  of  the  burr, 
taken  into  account  the  whole  height  of 
the  burr,  its  diameter,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  punch.  The  height  L  was  given 
by  the  formula: 

L=R(n-log.|-) 

in  which  R  and  R,  represent  respectively 
the  radius  of  the  burr,  supposed  to  be 
cylindrical,  and  the  radius  of  the  punch. 

When  the  punch  penetrates  it  forces 
the  material  to  spread  laterally,  nntil  tbe 
moment  when  the  solid  unaltered  portion 
below  presents  a  less  amount  ot  resist- 
ance to  shearing  than  is  applied  to  the 
continuation  of  the  lateral  spread.  This 
argument  suffices  to  show  that  all  borrs 
of  the  same  section  should  be  of  the  same 
height. 

By  the  results  of  another  and  supple- 
mentary  series  of  experiments,  it  was 
establi^ed    that   for  all  tbe    different 


materials,  subjected  to  the  same  action, 
the  results  were  substantially  alike,  and 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  dimensions 
given  by  the  formula. 

But,  at  that  time,  the  author  was 
unable  to  experiment  with  blocks  of  iron 
sufficiently  thick  to  embrace  a  range  of 
evidence  as  to  tbe  reduction  of  tbe  height 
of  tbe  burr,  snch  as  bad  been  obtained 
with  other  materials;  and  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  the  results  of  experiments 
on  punching  made  in  America  bave 
appeared,  and  bave  in  a  remarkable 
manner  confirmed  ^  posteriori  tbe  results 
of  his  previous  investigations. 

Several  specimens  of  these  panobings, 
very  skilfully  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hoopes  &  Townaend,  have  been  forward- 
ed from  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Ezbibition,  to 
tbe  author.  But  tbe  burrs  proved  a 
little  longer  than  the  lengths  as  deduced 
by  means  of  tbe  formula;  the  fact  being 
that  the  blocks  which  were  sent  had 
been  planed  after  tbe  bnrrs  had  beAi 
punched  out,  to  dress  tbe  faces.  When 
the  actual  unplaned  blocks  arrived,  they 
satisfactorily  confirmed  the  algebruc 
formula. 

The  redaction  of  height  seemed  at  first 
incomprehensible;  and  it  can  only  be 
explained  by  tbe  flow  ot  a  portion  of  the 
material  into  that  of  the  block.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  too,  that  the  lower  faoe  of 
the  burr  is  convex,  and  the  tipper  face  is 
concave;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
punch  only  orusbes  the  material  at  the 
edge,  whilst  the  middle  of  the  face,  not- 
wiUistanding  the  forced  passage  through 
the  block,  retains  the  original  tool-marks. 

The  formula  is  deduced,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  certain  hypotheses  on  the 
mode  in  which  pressures  are  transmitted; 
and  though  it  be  only  a  particular  case 
•f  more  general  formulas,  cited  in  the 
author's  memoir  on  punching,  it  retained 
somewhat  of  an  empirical  character. 
Thanks  to  tbe  researcnes  of  M.  Bons- 
sinesoq,  in  bis  theoretical  essay  on  the 
equilibrium  of  pulverulent  masses  com- 
pared with  that  of  solid  masses,  it  takes 
its  place  as  a  rational  formula,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  accepted  with  complete 
confidence. 

In  one  specimen  only  of  all  those 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hoopea  Sa  Townsend,  the  pressure  exert- 
ed by  the  flow  of  the  metal  has  burst  the 
block,  and,  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
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bottom  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
punch,  in  oonsequeuoe  of  the  mode  by 
which  the  pressare  was  transmittad,  all 
the  features  of  the  reealts  of  the  explo- 
sion of  a  projootile  there  may  be  fonnd. 

A  few  more  sketches  of  punched 
blocks  are  added,  showing  precisely  the 
contortions  produced  in  the  lines  of  jano- 
tion  by  the  passage  of  the  punob. 

It  would  De  unpardonable  if,  on  this 
ooossion,  no  mention  were  to  be  made  of 
the  remarkable  experiments  on  iron  com- 

Eressed  when  cold,  the  results  of  which 
ave  already  been  presented  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  which  have  nntil 
now  been  only  received  ^th  doubt,  and 
even  with  incrednlity. 

Can  the  quality  of  iron  be  really 
improved  by  oold-oompression  ?  There  is 
no  longer  room  for  doubt  as  to  this,  in 
view  of  the  recent  researches  of  Profes- 
sor Thurston,  and  the  numerous  speci- 
mens which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ooUeotion  of  Messrs-Hoopes  Sn  Townsend, 
with  the  actual  particulars  of  the  forces 
under  the  action  of  which  they  were 
ruptured. 

Speaking  now  only  of  the  experiments 
witb  nuts  when  punched  cold,  Professor 
Thurston's  tables  indicate  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  resistance  relatively  to 
nuts  of  the  same  dimensions  made  of  the 
same  iron,  and  punohed  hot.  The  trials 
were  made,  either  by  applying  to  the  rod 
which  carried  the  nut  pressure  sufficient 
to  strip  the  thread,  or  by  introducing 
into  the  unscrewed  nut  a  conical  mandrel 
suffioiently  loaded  to  split  the  nut.  The 
augmentation  of  resistance  due  to  oold 
punching  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of 
26  per  cent,  and  this  result  can  only  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  there  is 
some  modification  of  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  iron,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  compression  by  the 
flow  from  the  mass  of  metal  driven  out 
by  the  punch, 

Sbrging. — If  it  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  expression,  flow  of  solids,  in  the  case 
of  forgings,  it  is  only  needful  to  prove  it 
by  the  inapeotion  of  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  rail  scaling,  found  on  the  East- 
ern Railway,  near  Epemay.  Each  blow 
is  in  some  sort  represented  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  wave,  and  drawing-out  has 
taken  place  in  this  fashion,  by  the 
formation    of    snooessive    scales    for  a 


length  of  several  decimetres.  Deforma- 
tions produced  by  forging  only  differ 
from  ttiis  mode  of  dismaoement  of  the 
molecules  in  this,  that  ttiey  are  produced 
for  a  certain  purpose,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  metal  becomes  oom- 
parativfcly  soft. 

The  object  of  the  author's  early 
disouBsions  on  the  forging  of  iron  was 
to  show  the  tendency  to  parallelism  of 
all  the  fibres  which  originate  in  drawing 
out  under  the  hammer,  and  which  are 
separated  from  the  neighboring  fibres  by 
a  cementing  substance  derived  from  t^e 
incorporated  cinder,  which  fills  up  all  the 
void  spaces  between  the  fibres.  This 
matter  IB  frequently  of  a  vitreous  nature, 
very  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  and'when  it  is 
not  burned  off  or  pulverized  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  piece  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  smith,  it  follows  all  the  varieties  of 
form  to  which  the  piece  is  shaped  in  its 
several  parts.  It  has  been  sbown,  never- 
theless, that  the  deformation  may  be 
only  superficial  when  the  action  of  the 
hammer  was  mild,  whilst  the  infiuence  of 
a  more  powerful  blow,  such  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  industrial  operations,  may  be 
felt  to  the  core. 

An  oblong  piece  of  irou  may  then  be 
compared  to  a  hank  of  parallel  threads, 
which  will  interlock  vrith  each  other 
when  it  is  attempted  to  draw  them  out 
lengthwise,  but  which  will  separate  in  a 
much  less  regular  manner  when  they  are 
drawn  in  the  crosswise  direction,  at  the 
risk  of  throwing  into  confusion  the 
regularity  of  the  original  arrangement ; 
forming  knots  and  voids  which  must 
evidently  weaken  the  power  of  resist- 
ance which  would  be  possessed  by  the 
piece  under  other  conditions. 

This  effect  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
specimen  of  a  railing  bar,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  a  rectangular  b&r  is 
transformed,  in  respect  of  its  transverse 
section,  into  a  number  of  rectangles  and 
circles  regularly  distributed,  the  fibres 
in  the  circular  parts  losing  the  parallel- 
ism which  is  visible  in  the  rectangular 
Earts.  This  condition  would  oertainly 
e  critical,  were  it  not  that  the  centr^ 
part  of  the  enlargements  was  afterwards 
to  be  bored  out. 

The  interposition  of  the  friable  eUicatee 
between  the  fibres,  which  are  more  prop- 
erly metallic,  ought  to  be  seriously  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  case  as  in  many 
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others.  At  present  a  few  of  the  more 
oharscteriBtio  fauts  may  be  noticed. 

From  the  fact  that  iron  wire  of  good 
quality  is  capable  of  eopporting,  before 
giving  way,  loads  maoli  greater  than 
ordinary  iron,  a  inannfaotnrer  of  best 
scrap  iron  tried  to  work  It  from  piles 
exclusively  composed  of  wire.  A  longl- 
tndinal  aeotion  of  the  bars  mannfaotured 
in  this  manner,  having  been  oxidized, 
reveals  the  filiform  stnictare  of  the  bar 
moofa  more  dearly  than  any  of  the  Bpeoi- 
inens  of  merchant  bar  iron.  There  is 
exhibited  a  specimen  taken  from  an  old 
ruling  at  the  Conservatoire  whioh  broke 
spontaneoosly  in  its  place.  Having  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  nlioates  in  its 
composition,  which  had  been  imperfectly 
removed  in  the' process  of  forging,  this 
specimen  exactly  reproduces  an  analo- 
gous type. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  best 
Swedish  iron  is  submitted  to  the  same 
operation  it  gives  but  the  faintest  indi> 
cations  of  longitudinal  striee,  whioh 
sometimes  can  only  be  produced  by 
taking  special  pains  with  that  object. 

The  irons  wnioh  are  the  most  effeotu- 
ally  purgod  of  silicates  are  the  best,  but 
the  expulsion  of  oxides  formed  during 
reheating  on  the  surface  of  bars  de- 
signed to  be  faggoted  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  variously  colored  appearances 
that  may  be  raised  on  wul-polished 
sectionH,  either  by  a  deposit  of  oopper, 
or  by  the  action  of  an  a(»d,  or,  better 
still,  by  the  action  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  show  clearly  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres,  enabling  as  to  trace, 
through  all  the  deformation  of  a  piece, 
the  molecular  displacements  which,  but 
for  that  demonstration,  would  remain 
andetermined. 

The  treatment  by  a  very  weak  solution 
of  hydroohlorio  aoid,  first  employed  in 
the  Low  Countries  by  H.  de  Ruth,  is  so 
effeodve,  that  by  inking  the  surface, 
indented  at  the  parts  of  least  resistanoe 
by  the  action  of  the  acid,  proofs  may  be 
taken,  in  whioh  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
is  perfectly  distinguishable.  By  the  em- 
ployment of  chloride  of  merctiry,  the 
mdentations  and  the  fibres  are  much 
more  neatly  and  delicately  defined. 

Without  reverting  to  the  examples 
^ven  in  the  first  paper  by  the  author,  he 
will  now  give  other  instances  in  illostia- 


tion  of  the  most  ordinary  results  from 
the  fibrous  constitution  of  the  metal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  oxidation  of  polished  seotioni  of 
iron,  M.  Le  Chatelier  sought  to  separate 
the  siliceous  matter  whioh  envelopes  the 
fibres  of  the  metal,  by  exposing  the  iron, 
at  a  red  heat,  to  a  current  or  chlorine. 
The  iron  is  volatiltEed  by  this  process, 
and  leaves  a  skeleton  as  the  reudue, 
having  the  form  of  the  original  piece, 
composed  of  extremely  fine  filaments, 
and  resembling,  more  than  anythingelse, 
the  residue  left  by  a  match  which  quiet- 
ly bums  without  inflaming,  supposing 
that  the  ash  is  prevented  from  being 
pulverized. 

This  siliceous  carcase  scarcely  amounts 
in  weight  to  a  hundredth  part  of  that  of 
the  metal,  bat  it  was  associated  with  a 
certuD  proportion  of  iron,  whioh  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  these  silicates 
are  friable  when  cold ;  and  it  appears 
that,  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the 
wear  of  bearings,  the  journals  of  shafts 
are  sometimes  hammered,  in  order  to 
pulverise  this  interposed  foreign  matter, 
and  entirely  to  clear  it  away  from  the 
rubbing  sonace. 

Iron,  by  its  constitution,  lends  itself 
much  better  to  drawing  out  than  to  set- 
ting up.  The  difference  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  a  wagon  axle  which  has 
been  bent  while  cold.  If  it  be  divided 
down  the  center  in  a  plane,  the  fine 
ribbon-like  appearance  is  clearly  brought 
out,  and  the  lines  are  very  exactly  con- 
centric. In  the  convex  portion,  it  might 
be  believed  that  the  lines  were  described 
with  compasses.  In  the  concave  portion, 
on  the  contrary,  the  fibres  are  broken 
and  confused;  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  two  fractures  by  compression,  whilst 
the  exterior  face  remains  entire.  Here 
the  texture  would  have  been  altered  to  a 
still  greater  extent  if  the  iron  had  been 
heated  for  the  operation,  when  the  metal 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  consist- 
ency like  that  of  putty. 

The  deformations  transversely  are 
much  better  shown  in  a  square  axle  Four 
inches  square,  the  surface  of  which  had 
been  subjected  to  a  series  of  blows  from 
a  oenter-punoh,  at  intervals  of  0,4  inches. 
The  convex  portion  has  been  extended 
so  much  that  the  width  has  been  re- 
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dnoed  from  four  inches  to  3,20  inches, 
and  the  conoave  has,  on  the  oontraiy, 
been  spread  out  to  a  width  of  five  and  a 
half  iQcheB,  in  proportion  as  it  was  short- 
ened in  length.  The  simultaneousness  of 
suoh  deformations  is  well  known,  and 
they  are  the  more  proaoanced  as  the 
curvature  is  deoreaaed.  Bat  it  iff  specially 
important  to  note,  in  this  example,  that 
the  fissores  which  are  produced  are  situ- 
ated only  in  the  compressed  portion, 
whilst  the  portion  principally  anbmitted 
to  extension  has  continued  perfectly 
sound. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  the  welds  in  rails  the  rails  are 
frequently  subjected  to  a  series  of  tor- 
sional stresses  in  two  opposite  directions, 
whioh  nsuallv  result  in  a  number  of 
longitudinal  fissures  of  greater  or  less 
length,  in  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
component  bars.  But,  in  operating  on  a 
shaft  turned  out  of  a  square  bar  of  good 
iron,  maoh  more  conolnsive  results  are 
obtained.  By  the  application  of 
sive  torsional  stress,  the  fibres  are  forced 
into  relief,  and  the  iron  shaft  absolutely 
assumes  the  form  of  a  rope,  in  which  all 
the  exterior  fibr^  are  apparent.  But 
the  coDstitntion  of  the  interior  of  the 
shaft  is  still  more  remarkable.  If 
transverse  section  be  taken  it  is  easy  to 
discover,  by  the  agency  of  oxidation,  the 
sinuous  lines  which  correspond  te  the 
exterior  helices,  and  of  which  the  equa- 
tion is  precisely  given  by  calculation, 
assuming  that  the  angie  of  torsion  is 
constant  for  all  points  of  the  shaft. 

Supposing  such  a  pieoe  were  to  be 
raised  to  a  welding  heat  and  forged 
anew,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  an 
iron  of  exceptionally  great  resisting 
power  would  be  prodaced,  possessing,  in 
some  degree,  the  best  properties  of 
metallic  cables. 

The  ribbon-like  oonstitntion  is  never 
better  manifested  than  in  iron  plates,  in 
whioh  it  might  often  serve  to  reveal  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  In  iron  tubes, 
for  example,  whioh  are  manufactured 
mostly  in  England  and  in  France,  the 
regularity  of  the  tines  is  snch  that  it  is 
only  interrupted  at  the  weld;  and  a 
means  is  afforded  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  weld  has  been  made  by  sim 
pie  contact,  or  by  lapping. 

The  same  manufacture  demonstrates 
also  the  incoavenienoe  whioh  may  attend 


compression.  In  the  section  of  a  nat  for 
an  iron  tube,  it  is  made  evident  by  the 
mode  of  striation  that  the  hexagonal 
form  is  produced  by  drawing  out  from  a 
circular  section,  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
The  layers  are,  at  some  points,  separated 
toward  the  angles,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary  that  the  section  should  be  enlaiged 
by  squeezing  or  compression. 

The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
various  methods  of  forging  shouM  be, 
according  to  the  foregoing  discussion,  to 
dispose  we  fibres  in  the  direction  which 
best  accords  with  the  use  to  whioh  the 

Sieoe  is  to  be  applied.  Mr.  Haswell, 
irector  of  the  workshops  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Vienna,  has  attained  this 
object  by  stamping  in  dies  piles  whiidi 
are  suitably  prepared.  The  author  has 
had  oxidized  several  of  the  pieces  mann- 
faotnred  by  this  prooess  for  railway  ser- 
vice; and  it  is  clearly  manifest  that, 
though,  here  and  there,  the  silicates  oc- 
cupy too  much  space,  and  are  not  regu- 
larly diffused,  the  fibres  are,  nevertheless, 
arranged  in  tjie  most  favorable  direction 
in  all  parts  of  the  section. 

At  several  other  iron  works,  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Hsswell  has  been  followed,  in 
the  manufacture  of  pieces  by  stamping, 
particularly  at  the  iron  works  of  Nieder- 
bronn.  But  no  doubt  iron  of  the  best 
quality  should  he  employed,  in  order  to 
derive  from  this  method  of  mannfacture 
all  the  advantages  whioh  it  promises. 

The  defects  of  the  system  are  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  section  of  a  key  forged  by 
the  stamping  process  from  a  bar  of  iron 
doubled  twice  over  on  itself. 

In  all  operations  to  whioh  iron  Is  to  be 
submitted  it  is  important  that  the  par- 
ticular fopn  of  its  constitution  should  be 
regarded.  The  excellent  iron  plates  of 
Berry,  which  may  be  easily  doubled,  be- 
cause their  different  layers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently susceptible  of  being  welded,  could 
not,  for  instance,  be  snbiected  to  the 
American  mode  of  punching,  with  a 
punch  which,  being  faced  with  a  helicoid 
surface  instead  of  the  usaal  flat  surface, 
manifestly  tends  to  tear,  at  the  edges  of 
the  hole,  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
layer. 

Seat  Devd<q>ed  in  Fbrging. — ^The 
study,  geometrically,  of  the  deformations 
produced  by  forging  considered  nnder 
the  simplest  conditions,  has  led,  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  to  results  vhich. 
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though  they  are  not  translated  into  defi- 
nite figures,  are,  neverthelefls,  of  some  in- 
terest, vfiether  having  regard  to  the  de- 
formations themselves,  or  to  the  calorific 
phenomena  hf  which  they  are  accom- 
panied. 

When  a  sqaare  bar  of  iroif  ia  oom- 
pressed  between  two  horizontal  flat  jaws, 
equal  and  opposite  to  each  other,  the  bar 
is  flattened  and  elongated,  aqd  the  ex- 
periments already  made  on  the  orushing 
of  metal  discs  afford  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  each  vertical  fibre  of  molecules 
is  deflected  into  a  sinnons  form,  analo- 
gous to  the  forma  produced  by  the  crush- 
ing of  a  cylindrical  block  consisting  of  a 
gile  of  plates.  When  a  prism  is  partially 
attened  the  flow  of  the  material  placed 
under  the  tool  is  resolved  into  an  eU 
tion  having  a  curved  surface,  of  which 
the  direotnx<is  a  logarithmic  curve.  The 
equation  of  the  curve  might  be  given, 
bat  it  is  useless  to  enter  here  into  theo- 
retical speculations.  It  will  suffice, 
meantime,  to  mention  the  result,  and  to 
applv  it  where  neoessary  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion. 

In  a  special  example  of  deformation 
obtained  on  a  bar  of  lead  by  the  blow  of 
a  hammer,  the  distortion  very  much  re- 
sembles those  which  have  been  already 
illustrated. 

If  each  of  the  four  faces  of  the  prism 
be  divided  into  squares  of  one  centimeter, 
or  0.40  inches  wide,  the  comparison  of 
the  figures  will  show  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  on  one  of  the  sides.  A 
small  enlargement  of  0.12  inches  is  pro- 
duced on  the  upper  face  and  the  lower 
face,  but  this  may  be  neglected  at  firat. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  depressed 
portion  the  intermediate  horizontal  lines 
present  their  convexity  in  contrary  di- 
rections towards  the  center-line;  and  the 
two  verticals  near  the  center  vertical, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  their  maximum 
separation  from  eaoh  other  at  the  level 
of  the  center. 

The  two  opposite  squares,  having  a 
width  of  0.12  inches  show  respectively 
two  symmetrical  depressions;  but  it  is 
the  four  squares  formed  by  the  diagonals 
which  manifest  the  most  complicated 
distortions.  In  proportion  to  the  depres- 
sion produced,  the  subjacent  matter  is 
er polled  both  trans versely  and  logitu- 
dinally;  but  the  second  displacement  is 
that  which  it  is  most  important  to  take 


into  consideration  with  respect  to  the 
elongation  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  the 
only  displacement  which  can  take  place, 
when  the  piece  is  forged  by  stamping. 

The  elongation  in  the  interior  of  the 
compressed  portion  being  gradual,  the 
depressed  edge  resulting  from  it  neoes- 
sarily  presents  an  inolined  face.  It  would 
theoretically  take  a  logarithmic  form,  of 
which  the  curve  would  unite  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  original  face 
above,  which  is  displaced  longitudinally, 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  depresuon, 
with  the  depressed  portion  of  the  same 
original  face.  This  exterior  side  of  each 
of  the  original  faces  of  the  square  is  thus 
drawn  into  a  form  analogous  to  that  of 
a  letter  Z,  of  which  the  inclined  member 
has  been  bent  over  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  three  other  sides,  elongated 
or  shortened,  constitute  the  locality  of 
the  greatest  deformations;  and  it  is  to 
this  to  which  the  whole  attmition  should 
be  directed.  The  original  lines,  as  well 
as  the  resnlting  deformations  of  these 
tines,  are  illustrated  with  absolute  exact- 
ness by  a  figure. 

It  is  thus  shown  what  takes  place 
under  the  action  of  the  first  blow  of  the 
hammer.  The  second  blow  should  cross 
the  first  blow,  when  it  is  required  to 
reduce  tjie  height  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  bar  ;  and  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  new  deformations  and  the  re- 
straighteninga  which  take  place,  by 
examining  the  figures,  in  which  the  di- 
viding lines  are  reproduced  after  eaoh  of 
three  or  four  successive  blows,  one  after 
the  other.  In  spite  of  the  care  which 
was  taken,  the  deformations  are  not 
sufficiently  symmetrical,  but  they  are 
characteristic  enough  to  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  mole- 
cular action  to  which  every  part  of  the 
mass  has  been  submitted. 

The  forged  bar  presents  extended 
portions,  and  compressed  portions,  and 
the  result  of  the  work  would  evidently 
be  the  boat  possible  if  the  vertical  tines, 
snooessivoly  deformed  in  two  different 
directions,  resumed  a  rectilinear  arrange- 
ment after  each  deviation.  The  forging 
would  then-  consist  of  a  methodical  series 
of  the  effects  of  deformation,  immediate- 
ly followed  by  the  effects  of  a  oorre* 
aponding  rectili cation. 

Such  effects  become  still  more  complex 
when  the  bar  to  be  forged  is  not  snstain- 
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ed  between  lateral  guides  by  which  all 
lateral  eiteiiBion  lb  pre7ented.  It  is 
evident  that  new  deforoiHtionB  will  be 
preBented  under  saoh  oonditions,  which 
will  modify  those  which  have  jast  been 
analyzed,  and  attention  shonld  be  direct- 
ed more  particalarly  to  the  semicircnlar 
protnberanceB  which  are  distributed  over 
the  length  of  the  pieoe,  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  blow  of  the  hammer. 

These  nipples  form  a  kind  of  network 
prodaoed  by  the  forging,  describing  on 
the  lateral  surface  a  series  of  lozenges 
with  curved  sides,  separated  by  the  half 
circles  already  mentioned. 

These  undalations  of  the  surface, 
which  are  of  no  importance  in  the  geo- 
metrical operation  of  forging,  neverthe- 
less deserve  notice,  as  they  indicate  the 
zones  of  maximum  sliding,  which  are 
also  the  zones  of  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  heat ;  and  the  author  has  been 
enabled,  by  their  indications,  to  connect 
the  phenomena  of  forging  with  those  of 
thermodynamics.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  heat  is  developed  by  the 
forging  of  a  metal,  and  in  some  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  platinage  of 
steel,  pieces  of  steel  subjected  to  blows 
rapidly  delivered,  may  be  raised  to  a 
dark-red  heat.  This  phenomenon  does 
not  ordinarily  take  place,  except  in 
working  thin  sheets  ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  that,  in  working  thicker  pieces, 
the  precise  situation  of  the  greatest 
development  of  heat  can  be  recognized. 

In  a  forging  operation  which  the 
author  has  had  to  conduct  on  a  large 
scale  on  an  alloy  of  iridium  with  plati- 
num, a  phenomenon  ooonrred  incidentally 
which  engrossed  bis  whole  attention, 
bearing  intimately  as  it  did  on  the  defor- 
mation of  solid  bodies.  He  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  it,  though  the 
experiments  are  not  yet  completed  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  him  to  make  knovrn  the  first  results 
of  these  experiments  to  an  assembly  of 
English  engmeerB  before  any  publication 
of  uiem  elsewhere. 

U  On  the  8th  of  June,  1S74,  the  anthor 
simply  announced  the  main  fact  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  whfen  the  bar 
of  platinum,  after  having  been  foiled, 
had  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  that 
of  red  heat,  it  happened  Beveral  times 
that  the  blows  of  the  steam-hammer 
which  at  the  same  time  made  a  local 


depression  in  the  bar  and  lengthened  it, 
al^  reheated  the  bar  in  the  mreotion  of 
two  lines  inclined  to  each  other,  forming 
n  the  sides  of  the  piece  the  two  diago- 
als  of  the  depressed  part ;  and  tnis 
reheating  was  such  that  the  metal  was 

these  Tines  fully  restored  to  a  red  heat, 
BO  that  the  form  of  these  luminous  zones 
could  he  clearly  distinguished.  These 
lines  of  augmented  heat  remiuned  lumin- 
ous for  some  seconds,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  letter 
X.  Under  certain  conditions  as  many 
as  six  of  these  produced  successively 
could  be  counted  simultaneously,  follow- 
ing one  another  according  as  the  pieoe 
was  lifted  under  the  hammer  so  as  to  be 
gradually  drawn  down  for  a  certain  part 
of  its  length. 

The  appearance  of  these  luminous 
traces  can  be  expired  beyodd  all  doubt. 
They  were  the  lines  of  greatest  sliding, 
and  also  the  zones  of  the  greatest  devel- 
opment of  heat — a  perfectly  definite 
manifestation  of  the  principles  of  ther- 
modynamics. That  the  fact  had  not 
been  observed  before  was  evidently 
owing  to  this,  that  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  be  combined  at  the  same  mo- 
ment had  not  been  present  under  such 
favorable  oironmstances.  Iridised  plat- 
inum requires  for  its  deformation  a  large 
quantity  of  work  to  be  expended  upon 
it.  The  surface  takes  no  scale,  and  is 
almost  translncid  when  the  metal  is 
brought  up  to  a  red  heat.  The  metal 
is  but  an  indifferent  conductor  of  beat, 
and  its  specific  heat  is  low.  AH  these 
are  conditions  which  are  favorable  for 
rendering  the  phenomena  visible  in  the 
forging  of  this  metal,  whilst  it  has 
remained  unobserved  with  all  others. 

Although  this  explanation  was  what 
was  to  be  expected,  the  author  neverthe- 
less proceeded  to  justify  it  by  experi- 
ments of  a  more  direct  character,  of 
which  some  account  will  now  be  given  ; 
and  which  constitnte  the  chief  motive, 
and  it  may  be  added  the  chief  point  of 
interest  in  this  communication. 

Given  a  bar  of  metal  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  if,  after  having  coated  it 
with  wax  or  with  tallow  on  two  faces,  it 
be  subjected  to  a  single  blow  of  the 
steam-hammer,  the  wax  melts  where  de- 
pression is  produced,  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  melted  wax  assumes  in  cer- 
tain oases  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  as 
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was  obsarred  in  the  cam  of  the  platumm 
bar.    In  other  caaeB  the  limbs  of  the 
crow  are  onrved,  preBentins  their  convex 
sides  to  each  other.    The  heat  has  then 

wax  melted  over  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
val by  which  the  curves  are  separated. 

The  prism  which  has  this  melted  out- 
line for  base,  and  for  height  the  width  of 
the  bar,  represents  a  certain  volume,  and 

Name 

of 
Hetal. 

Work 
of  the 
Ram. 

Form  of  the 
Impression. 

Area 

of 

Wax 

melfd 

Thick- 

of  the 
Forg- 
ing. 

Iron. . . . 

oop^;; 

T 

90 
110 
60 

Rcclangnlar 
Rectangular 

•q.ct 

1.46 
1.60 
3.30 

1.75 

cent. 
3.5 
3.5 
8.5 
2.0 

that  the  whole  piece  has  been  raised  to 
the  tempeiatnre  of  the  melted  wax,  the 

certain  quantitv  of  heat,  or,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent,  a  certain 
quantity  of  internal  work  which  is  direct- 
ly exhibited  by  the  experiment. 

In  oomparing  this  work  with  the  work 
done  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  a  coeffi- 
cient of  eiBcienoy    is    obtained    which 
amonnta  to  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 
This  value  oannot  be  taken  as  final;  it 

metal,  on  the  Btiffness  of  the  apparatus, 
on  the  cleameBS  of  outline  of  the  melted 
surfaoe.     But  what  the  author  in  deur- 
oas  to  impress  upon  the  meeting  is  that 
here  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  methods 
of  Mr.  Joule,  and  that  the  author's  in- 
vestigations of  the  flow  of  solids  oondnot 

tions. 

The  following  are  the  numerioal  data 
for  some  of  the  experiments,   together 
with  the  illostrative  ngures : 

(Sea  Tables  on  foWnoing  c<^mn.) 

In    the    last    experiment,    taking    as 
melted  the  area  of  wax  included  between 
the  hammer  and  the  crosses,   a  useful 
effect  of  94  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

Stamping.— Th.e  object  of    stamping 
is  to  dispose  the  relative  diaplaoement  in 
given  directions,  in  order  to  pass  from 

maker,  to  the  definitive  form  which  is 
desired  to  be  aooomplished.    From  this 
point  of  view,  the  die  is  a  kind  of  ohan- 
nel  designed  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the 
material,  and  to  guide  in  the  most  suit- 
able direction  or  directions.     When  it  is 
required  to  draw  down  by  stamping  a 
square  bar  of  iron,  eaoh   blow  of  the 
hammer  causes  transverse  enlargement 
as   well  as  elongation;  and  the  useless 
enlargement  is  advantageonsly  obviated 
if  it  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the 
sides  of  the  oanaL    If  it  be  well  to  em- 

Volume 
of  the 
Oorre- 

iag  No.  of 
HMt-Units 
(HeaUngto 
50  deg.t;.). 

Equivalent 
WcTrk.atOie 
Rate  of  485 

ProporUon 

Work  con- 
certed into 
Heat. 

cu.  cent.                              ^m. 
8.63          0.14B8             a?.73           0.7W 
8.75          0.1647             69  79           0.781 
B.60           0.8269              96.44            aB7T 
3.50          0.1889             M.48           0.948 

ploy  the  stamp  in  simply  drawing  down 
a  bar,  how  much  more  indispensable  is  it 
when  the  variation  of  form  is  more  com- 
plex?   The  simple  idea  of  flow  supplies 
material  for  forming  a  rational  judgment 
on  the  successive    dispositions   of    the 

operations;  and  also  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  sections  of  rolls,  which  are  bat 
circular  stamps  or  moulds,  by  means  of 
which  iron  is  drawn  out. 

That  all  these  phenomena  are  but  va- 
rious forms  of  flow,  of  which  in  most 
cases  the  ciroumatances  can  be  antici- 
pated, may  be  shown  by  other  experi- 
ments which  will  now  be  described. 

The  most  charaoteristio  of  these  ex- 
periments is,  perhaps,  the  following : 

Having  completely  effaced  the  reverse 
in  relief  of  a  piece  of  money,  place  the 
flat  surfaoe  on  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  flat- 
ten the  second  face  in  the  stamping  press. 
The  whole  relief  of  this  face  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  face  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  flatness;  and  the  design  of  this 
relief  will  even  be  imprinted  on  the  lead. 
This  effect  is  explained  by  the  oircum- 
atanoe  that  eaoh  vertical  thread  or  fibre 
of  molecules,  being  separately  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
flows,  when  struok,  with  greater  faoflity 
into  the  lead  than  into  the  other  parU 
of  the  piece.  The  saliencies,  aa  repro- 
duced, are  less,  no  donbt  than  in  the  or- 
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iginal  relief,  whilst  the  more  delio&te 
features  are  p&rtiallf  obliterated,  bat  the 
general  effect  ia  reproduoed  and  it  is  ap- 

Sarent  that  the  flow  takes  place  in  the 
ireotion  of  the  depth,  which  is  also  the 
direction  of  least  resistance. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  sheet  of  lead, 
which  has  Deoessarilj  been  reduced  in 
thiokness  by  the  effect  of  the  imprint, 
the  image  will  be  found  repeated  in  a 
more  confused  manner,  and  it  m&y  be 
distinguished  by  a  peouliar  tint  which 
indicates  a  well  -  defined  geometrical 
transformation;  the  lead  having  flowed 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  the  only  w 
of  escape  when  its  surface  was  depresei 
This  amplification  or  enlargement  takes 
place  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  13,  when 
the  plate  of  lead  was  J-  inch  thick, 

An  entirely  different  effect  ia  produced 
when  a  medal  is  struck.  The  blank  piece 
having  been  placed  in  the  matrix,  the 

[lortions  which  are  not  to  be  raised  in  re- 
ief  by  the  action  of  the  press  are  re- 
duced in  thickness,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oeigbborine  portions  which  are  rused: 
the  metttl  literally  flowing,  in  radial  di- 
rections, from  the  hollows  to  the  reliefs 
by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

If  the  medal  has  only  an  engraved 
face,  it  maybe  made  up  of  several  blanks 
of  equal  thickness  superposed.  The  same 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  molecules 
takes  place,  and  is  manifested  by  succes- 
sive imprinting  at  each  face,  in  which 
the  final  relief  is  more  or  less  obliterated. 
It  is  so  clearly  a  mauifestatipn  of  flow 
that  takes  place  under  these  conditions, 
that  if  the  bottom  of  the  matrix  be  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  center,  then,  the  mate- 
rial which  converges  from  the  circum- 
ference exiting  a  pressure  towards  the 
center,  the  central  portion  of  the  blank 
is  driven  towards  the  orifice,  where  it 
forms  a  very  regularly  shaped  bbssj  ad- 
mitting of  the  transformation  of  a  relief, 
executed  on  a  plane,  into  a  similar  relief 
on  a  surface  which  has  become  very  con- 
vex or  very  concave,  according  as  the 
design  pertains  to  the  upper  or  toe  lower 
face  of  the  blank. 

To  an  analogous  cause,  the  presence  of 
scars  sometimes  observed  on  medals 
highly  relieved, is  to  be  attributed;  these 
scars  being  produced  simply  by  the  junc- 
tion, during  the  later  strokes,  of  the 
edges  of  the  bosses  which  are  formed  by 
the  earlier  strokes. 


When  the  medal  ia  relieved  on  both 
faces,  if  it  be  made  up  of  several  plates 
superposed,  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
the  successive  developments  and  effaoe- 
mente  of  the  images  on  both  sides  of  the 
plates;  mingling  and  merging  in  each 
other  in  a  singular  manner. 

Rules  cannot  yet  be  fommlsted  for 
the  best  forms  of  the  grooves  of  rolls; 
but  it  may  be  accepted  that  tbey  should 
be  shaped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  utilize 
as  far  as  possible  the  natural  flow  of  the 
metal  in  the  direction  of  the  pressures 
applied  to  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  when  a  bar  ie 
to  be  drawn  out,  it  is  best  to  prevent  an^ 
enlai^ment  of  it  laterally,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  longitudinal  flow;  the  die 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  gauged, 
short,  and  opened  ont  in  the  direction  of 
the  length. 

It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  in  stamping 
a  disc,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  use  of 
centripetal  oompression.  Each  mode  of 
action  has  thai  its  own  mode  of  deforma- 
tion of  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  hov 
to  take  advantage.  The  following  is  a 
very  remarkable  instance :  Given  a  disc 
of  lead  4  inches  in  diameter  and  |  inch 
thick;  if  it  be  pressed,  in  the  stamping 
machine,  for  a  diameter  of  2i  inches  at 
the  center,  the  thinning  of  this  centra! 
portion  is  only  effected  by  the  flow  of 
the  material  outwards;  and  this  flow  ia 
exactly  symmetrical,  when  the  centering 
is  perfect.  The  exterior  border  is  devel- 
oped in  the  form  of  a  tulip.  By  such 
means,  withont  the  employment  of  a 
matrix,  geometrical  forms  of  a  perfectly 
definite  character  may  be  produced, 
which  may  be  useful  in  some  cases. 

This  general  disposition  of  material 
had  been  lone  since  observed  by  MM. 
Piabert  and  Morin,  in  the  course  of  their 
experiments  in  drawing  ont  blocks  of 
clay.  Around  the  orifice  of  entry  the 
olay  was  thrown  ont  in  the  form  of  acan- 
thus leaves,  and  the  same  development 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  displacementa 
which  take  place  when  projectiles  are 
discharged  against  armor  plates.  The 
metal  displaoed  hy  the  projectile  is. 
driven  forward  in  flakes  or  strata  more 
or  less  involved  and  dislocated,  which 
have,  nevertheless,  a  striking  family 
likeness  to  the  dispositions  previously 
noticed. 

Th«  geometrical  oondition  of  the  de- 
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velopmeDt  in  tolipfonn  of  the  plate  of 
lead  may  be  very  simply  ezpluned.  The 
border  of  the  plate,  which  makes  an 
eSort  to  retain  unaltered  its  diameter 
and  its  thickness,  continues  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  central  portion,  the  gradual 
crushing  of  which  throws  oat  rings 
which  are  sacceseively  thinner  and 
thinner.  These  rings  have,  therefore,  at 
each  instant,  a  given  thiokness,  and  by 
their  succession  they  necessarily  form  a 
surface  of  revolation,  which  is  accnrately 
calculable,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  is 
perfectly  justifiable,  Uiat  the  volume  is 
constant. 

The  condiUons  of  snoh  development 
mav  be  modified  by  the  employment  of 
casings  of  various  forms,  but  attention 
will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  a  concen- 
tric casing  so  disposed  m  to  prevent  any 
increase  of  diameter. 

Eight  discs  of  lead  l^  inches  in  diame- 
ter having  been  placed  in  a  cylinder,  a 
piston  of  1.20  inches  in  diameter  is 
planed  npon  the  pile  formed  by  these 
plates,  since  the  material  can  only 
escape  from  the  compressive  action  by 
the  annular  space  comprised  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder,  it  ultimately  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  sort  of  tumbler,  of 
which  the  height  is  extended  to  the 
length  of  the  piston,  even  beyond  the 
length  of  the  cylinder.  The  thickness 
of  the  tumbler,  0.16  inches,  would  have 
been  more  regular  if  but  one  disc  of  lead, 
or  of  tin,  had  been  employed.  Bat  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  layers  in  the 
thickness  of  the  tumbler  is  in  itself  a 
useful  subject  for  oonsideration.  The 
uppermost  plate  has  been  developed,  al- 
most in  one  piece,  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  'tumbler,  being  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous supplementary  part,  which  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  until  it  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  tumbler.  The  other 
plates  are  also  developed,  in  a  parallel 
direction,  supported  by  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  for  a  length  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  kind  of  calculation  as 
that  of  the  plates  of  the  concentrio  jets. 
It  is  the  same  mode  of  deformation  ap- 
plied, in  the  present  oase,  to  an  annular 
jet;  and  the  complete  analogy  between 
the  formulas  which  give  expresdon  to 
their  relations  is  not  one  of  the  least  re- 
markable facts  in  these  transformations. 

This  method  has  for  several  yean 
been  adopted  in  indoatrial   operations, 


under  conditions  of  precision  which  are 
truly  astonishing,  in  which  a  vertical  and 
cylindrical  jet,  12  inches  high,  is  manu- 
factured from  a  sheet  of  tm  perfectly 
smooth  and  of  uniform  thickness.  In 
the  finest  specimens  of  that  size,  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  which  are  pared  after 
having  been  struck,  do  not  show  any 
irregularity  ezoeedine  ^  inch  in  height, 
even  though  the  cylindrical  envelop  has 
been  suppressed  for  the  whole  height. 
The  substance  driven  out  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is 
measared  by  the  difference  between  the 
radius  of  the  punch  and  that  of  the 
matrix,  is  naturally  disposed  to  form  a 
thin  cylinder,  the  several  elements  of 
which  slide  with  equal  facility  upon  the 
perfectly  polished  surface  of  the  pnnoh. 

A  thousand  examples  of  similar  sur- 
prises may  be  found  in  industrial  process- 
es ;  but  this  instance,  amongst  them  all, 
definitively  sanctions  the  expression  by 
which  the  author  believes  he  is  author- 
ized to  designate  the  results  of  his 
researches.  The  flow  of  solids  ia  now 
reoognixed  in  science;  much  more  will 
it  be  accepted  by  the  members,  who  are 
witnesses  every  day  of  the  processes 
which  are  based  upon  it,  as  the  trae 
expression  of  the  best  ascertained  facts. 

jPlaninff. — Of  the  various  operations 
which  have  been  described  above,  that 
of  punching  is  the  only  one  which  has 
had  for  its  object  the  dividing  of  a  solid 
body,  and  forming  two  entir^y  separate 
parts — the  bu*  and  the  punched  block. 
The  block  is  augmented  by  compreeuon 
of  a'  portion  of  the  matter  which  oonsti- 
tuted  the  cylinder  which  would  hare 
been  simply  pushed  out  by  the  punch, 
supposing  that  the  cylinder  oonld  have 
slipped  out  without  giving  rise  to  other 
phenomena.  The  burr  is  reduced  by  the 
same  amount. 
Cutting  or  shearing  does  not  really  take 
place  until  the  moment  when  the  burr, 
m  oonseqnence  of  lateral  flow,  has  been 
red  need  to  its  height.  It  has  been  proved 
that  from  this  moment  the  resistanoe  op- 
posed to  shearing  is  actually  proportion- 
al to  the  area  of  the  xone  of  shearing. 
The  co-efficient  of  resistance  applicable 
to  this  separation  is  no  other  than  the 
co-efficient  of  resistance  of  flaiditv;  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  co- 
efficient of  resistance  to  rupture;  so  that 
I  we  are  now  put  in  poesesaion  of  a  oer- 
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tain  formala,  applicable  equally  to 
oaUr  shearing  by  the  action  of  the 
punch,  and  to  reotilinear  shearing  by  the 
shear  blade  or  by  the  turning  tool. 

In  each  osae  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
piece  slides  upon  the  other  part,  produo- 
ing  at  the  two  sides  in  contact  a  drav- 
lug  oat  of  the  successive  layers,  which 
are  bent  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  shorn  surface,  in  thin 
shreds,  like  those  produced  by  the 
punch.  The  eeparation  only  really  takes 
place  at  the  moment  when  these  shreds 
are  drawn  to  their  extreme  limit  of  ten' 
uity. 

This  obaraoteristio  of  the  separated 
surfaces  is  met  with  in  planing,  although 
the  principal  circumstances  may  here  oe 
entirely  different;  not  less  remarkable, 
however. 

The  principal  difference  consists  in 
this,  that  the  chief  compression  takes 
place,  not  in  the  solid  mass  as  before,  but 
in  the  cutting  which  is  detached  by  the 
tool,  which,  as  it  forms  the  exterior  por- 
tion, opposes  to  the  flow  the  least  resist- 
ance. If  the  cutting  be  compared  with 
the  space  which  it  occupied  in  the  block 
before  separation,  it  is  easily  observed 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  considerably 
shortened,  and  that,  consequently,  its 
thicknefls  baa  been  augmented  in  the  in- 
verse of  the  shortening. 

The  leading  fact  in  planing  is  very 
well  exemplified  in  the  turning  from  the 
wheel-tyre  of  a  locomotive  comprising  a 
cutting  for  the  rivets.  These  are  repre- 
sented as  of  an  elliptical  section,  1^  by  A 
inches,  showing  tnat  the  reduction  in 
length  affected  by  the  action  of  planing 
was  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  28,  or  0.86. 
This  co-effioient  of  reduction  is  still 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  many  other 
oiroumstauces;  for  the  thinnest  cuttings, 
the  oo-effioient  is  oooasionally  as  low  as 
0.10. 

In  another  instance,  a  catting  planed 
off  transversely  from  a  double  headed 
rail,  the  height  has  not  been  altered,  but 
the  width  has  been  reduced  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  first  example. 

Another  characteristic  of  cuttings  pro- 
duced by  planing  is  that  the  surface  of 
the  cutting  which  rises  from  contact 
with  the  cutting-tool  is  always  smooth, 
and  is  developed  geometrically.  That 
surface,  in  fact,  is  moulded  on  the  tool 
daring  the  process  of  deformation,  and 


slides  apon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roll 
itself  ap  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  of  a 
cylinder.  At  this  moment,  above  all 
others,  the  plasticity  of  the  metal  is 
brought  into  play;  and  if  the  ori^nal 
form  of  the  cutting  should  interpose  too 
senous  obstacles  to  this  development^  it 
tears  or  splits  accordine  to  the  direction 
of  the  generating  suitaoes  of  oontact, 
still  reapondiuR  to  the  geometrical  con- 
dition first  referred  to.  It  is  well  to 
avoid  Buoh  rents  as  much  as  posuble,  for 
evidently  they  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  additional  power. 
Such  loss  of  power  mast  take  place, 
espedally  where  it  is  required  to  reduce 
a  curved  snrfaoe  at  one  cut,  of  great 
breadth.  An  example  of  suoh  fissures  is 
shown  on  about  a  toird  of  the  width  of 
another  cutting  from  a  tyre;  but  those 
of  the  opposite  edge  are  attributable 
really  to  a  greater  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  thinner  edge  in  the  process 
of  planing. 

The  other  face  of  the  cuttings  is 
always  rugged  and  wrinkled  with  fiss- 
ures or  with  transverse  ridges,  of  very 
variable  aspect,  accord ing  as  the  metal 
is  more  ductile  and  the  cutting  is  thick- 
er. For  the  greater  thicknesses  both  iron 
and  steel  present  on  that  surtaca  a  mul- 
titude of  inclined  ridges  partly  oovering 
one  another  ;  and  of  which  the  incline  is 
still  better  defined  where  complete  separ- 
ation has  been  produced. 

These  scales  nave  been  drawn  just  as 
they  appear  under  the  microscope,  on  a 
cutting  of  Bessemer  steeL  Nothing  can 
show  oetter  than  their  general  inolina- 
tion  the  sliding  that  may  be  produced  in 
planing,  in  consequence  of  the  oomprea- 
sion  which  is  produced  in  front  o/  the 
tool  before  the  cutting  is  completely 
detaohed  from  the  block. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
turning  when  long  enough  winds  up  into 
a  heliooidal  form,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
cutting,  of  whidi,  the  rugged  face  has 
just  been  shown. 

The  inclination  of  the  Spirals  depends 
upon  that  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tool,  and  their  diameter  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  catting;  the  diameter  dimin- 
ishing with  the  percentage  of  reduction. 
It  is  thus  that,  in  taming  in  the  lathe  a 
piece  which  is  very  slightly  eccentric, 
the  result  is  a  number  of  parts  of  which 
the    diameters   are    alternately  greater 
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and  less.  Th«  demonstration  afforded  by 
tbia  siDgle  specimen  is  qaite  complete.     | 

Without  seeking  to  draw  any  ooncln-  j 
sions  from  the  study  of  these  defonna- 1 
tiens  with  reapeot  to  the  best  form  of 
tools  for  each  of  them,  it  follows  clearly 
from  the  foregoing  disoassion  that  the 
work  required  for  any  cutting  action 
whatever  is  expended  in  friction  and  in 
deformation  by  compression.  The  work 
of  friction  should  angment  with  the 
number  of  cnts,  and  as  the  shortening  is 
greater  for  the  tiner  cuts  the  molecular 
work  expended  should  be  greater.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  make  deep  cnts,  but,  of 
oonrse,  this  mode  of  action  demands 
more  powerful  tools  and  better  founda- 
tions. It  is  in  this  direction,  it  appears, 
that  the  most  recent  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools  has  been  effected. 

The  different  modes  of  cutting,  recti- 
linear or  circular,  are  applicable  chiefly 
to  flat  surfaces  and  to  eyiindrioal  sur- 
faces. 

Flat  surfaces  are  out  in  the  planing 
machine  or  in  the  lathe,  and  under  most 
drcumstanoea  the  two  kinds  of  odttings 
are  almost  identioal  in  appearano^^that 
of  a  cylinder  formed  of  spirals  more  or 
less  close,  sometimes  even  in  juxtaposi- 
tion; but  for  this  combination,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  two  edges  of  the  cntting 
should  have  been  equiUly  reduced,  that 
is,  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. If  It  were  otherwise  the'  spirals 
would  become  conioal;  and  such  of  these 
as  appear  to  be  most  characteristic  will 
now  be  described. 

The  cutting  obtained  in  mortising,  by 
means  of  a  straight  tool,  is  absolutely 
oylindrioal. 

When,  the  tool  cuts  out,  in  this  man- 
ner, a  rectangular  groove,  the  material  is 
compressed  without  any  lateral  devia- 
tion. If  the  cntting  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, it  is  triangular,  and  the  Bmooth< 
surface  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  three  faces  at  which  the  separation 
takes  place,  the  direction  in  which 
orampling  takes  place  being  the  same  as 
in  all  ordinary  cuttings.  The  triangular 
form  is  the  result  of  the  compression 
being  greater  toward  the  middle  line. 

To  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this 

point  two  blocks  were   placed  side  by 

side,   which   were  planed  at  the  same 

time,  in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  pieces. 

Voh.  XIX.— No.  4—22 


Two  distinct  horns  were  formed,  which 
parted  symmetrically  from  one  another; 
each  half-cutting  following  the  law  of 
shortening  by  wnich  it  was  bound  to  as- 
sume a  form  concave  towards  the  side 
which  was  held  by  its  attachment  to  the 
block. 

Having  m^de  a  similar  experiment  in 
lead,  the  parallel  and  equidistant  lines 
that  wore  drawn  upon  the  block  before  it 
was  ont  could  be  traced  on  the  cutting, 
and  they  afforded  the  means  of  measur- 
ing exactly  the  average  percentage  of 
reduction,  and  the  mode  of  contortion  of 
these  transverse  lines,  which  assumed 
successively  the  same  inclinations  as  they 
lay  one  upon  another  at  intervals,  of 
which  the  percenti^  of  redaction  varied 
from  0.10  to  0.30. 

The  cuttings  from  a  lathe,  when  they 
were  produced  from  an  annular  groove, 
by  means  of  a  straight  tool,  assumed  ex- 
actly the  ^me  forms.  For  example,  a 
cutting  from  a  groove  in  what  is  called 
the  Swedish  piston  is  a  continnons  rib- 
bon rolled  up  as  on  a  bobbin,  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  and  of  great  length, 
without  a  rent. 

When  turnings  take  the  form  of  a 
helix,  the  small  lateral  displacement  of 
the  piece  is  not  large  enough  to  give  to 
the  nbbon  a  different  character  to  that 
from  a  planing  machine,  when,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  required  to  turn  a  shaft  to  a 
nniform  diameter,  and  it  is  then  easy, 
with  good  metal,  to  produce  outtLngs  of 
great  length.  But,  when  it  is  required 
to  turn  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  of  any 
cylinder  whatever,  the  cutting  follows  a 
special  course.  If  the  tool  be  lai^e  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  rings 
or  circles  on  which  it  is  acting,  the  dif- 
ference of  diameter  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  cutting  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  cutting,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a 
helicoidal  surface,  with  inclined  genera- 
ting lines,  of  which  the  directrices  are 
two  helices  of  the  same  pitph  but  of  dif- 
ferent diameters.  This  universal  geo- 
metrical character,  moreover,  is  mani- 
fested in  special  ways  aooording  to  the 
width  of  the  ribbon  and  the  interior  di- 
ameter of  the  ring.  In  this  way  three 
boms  may  be  obtained,  encased  one  in 
the  other,  if  the  cntting  edge  of  the  tool 
be  radial.  Successive  spirals  foul  each 
other  when  the  direction  of  the  cutting 
edge  is  a  little  inclined.    The  inner  helix 
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is  replaced  by  a  straight  edge  when  the 
tool  cuts  right  to  the  center  of  the  face. 

Kotwitb  Stan  ding  these  differeaoea  of 
detul,  the  same  rules  prevail :  a  greater 
or  leas  redaction  or  shortening,  aooording 
to  the  thtckneas  of  the  cutting ;  a  leas 
reduction  of  length  at  the  thioKer  edge 
of  the  cutting ;  a  smooth  surface  of  sep- 
aration, which  always  forms  a  develop- 
able sarface  ;  a  ragged  reverse  face 
ridged  as  if  waves  of  metal  had  been 
auccesaively  projected  there ;  in  fact,  al) 
the  circumstances  of  a  transverse  flow  of 
material — setting  apart  the  aeoondary 
circumstances,  of  transformation  of  the 
prism  of  metal  from  which  the  cutting  is 
produced  by  augmentation  of  thickness 
and  corresponding  reduction  ofilength. 

The  author  endeavored  to  represent, 
by  a  diagram,  the  triangular  cutting 
which  would  be  formed  by  planing  from 
the  edge  of  a  block  of  metal  a  square 
prism,  by  means  of  a  tool  having  two 
putting  edges,  and  of  which  the  flat  front 
is  itself  placed  symmetrioally.  The 
effect  of  the  diagram,  constnioted  on  the 
assumption  of  a  percentage  of  0.30,  is 
exactly  reproduced  by  the  model  in 
relief.  In  agreement  with  the  foregoing 
discussion  and  with  the  facts,  it  may  he 
observed  how  the  prism  which  is  on  the 
point  of  being  separated  from  the  block 
awells  up  by  compresaion,  oommencins 
at  a  certain  zone  of  fluidity,  of  limited 
length,  in  advance  of  the  tool ;  and 
how,  when  this  compression  has  arrived 
geometrioally  at  the  maximum  which 
could  be  sustained  by  the  material,  the 
catting  is  detached  from  the  mass  to  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  faoe  of  the 
toot,  upon  which  it  slides,  and  which 
forces  it  to  assume  its  ultimate  form. 

Considerable  as  these  modifications 
may  appear,  they  are  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  They  have 
been  produced  by  the  author,  on  lead  as 
well  as  on  the  hard  metals,  under  condi- 
tions which  were  exactly  proportional 
to  those  which  are  represented  by  the 
model. 

I'he  finest  specimens  of  this  triangular 
transformation  of  cattinga  that  nave 
come  under  the  author's  observation,  are 
produced  by  a  mortising  tool.  They  are 
not  less  than  -^  inches  thick,  and  the 
rolling  up  of  the  metal  could  only  be 
effected  with  the  accompaniment  of  deep 
fissnres  in  the  lateral  edges.    The  upper 


edge,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  more 
minutely  serrated,  one  of  the  lateral 
faces  is  plaited  for  ita  whole  length,  eri- 
dence  of  the  compression  of  the  material; 
whilst  the  other  face,  with  its  obliqne 
fissures,  shows  still  better  the  sliding  by 
means  of  which  the  compreamoD  takes 
effect. 

There  is  a  still  smaller  cutting  which 
presents  exactly  the  same  characteristooa. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion,  that  for  the 
constractioD  of  the  beat  machine  tooU, 
with  the  most  suitable  thickneaa  of  cots, 
the  minute  examination  of  the  cuttings 
ia  of  the  greateat  importance  ;  and  that 
by  the  same  means,  the  surest  evidenoe 
may  be  derived  with  respect  to  the  qnali- 
ties  and  homogeneity  of  the  metai. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  certain  deformations 
which  recall  to  mind,  with  a  sarprising 
degree  of  exactness,  the  oonstitution  of 
certun  rooks,  with  their  dislocations.  A 
few  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made 
by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Daubr^e,  from  which  the  latter  gen- 
tleman qnite  recently  derived  an  expla- 
nation of  a  number  of  geological 
phenomena.  The  results  of  these  inqni- 
riea  would  no  doubt  possess  some  interest 
for  the^membera,  but  the  antbor  waa 
desirous  chiefly  to  lay  before  them  aatii 
results  of  hia  investigations  as  followed 
in  natural  sequence  upon  the  aubatance 
of  the  communication  already  made  in 
1867. 

The  idea  of  the  flow  of  solids  is,  of  all 
the  modes  of  regarding  their  deforma- 
tion, perhaps  the  one  which  most  truly 
interprets  ul  the  phenomena  of  molecular 
mechanioa,  and  of  the  InterBal  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  which  underlie  the  variooi 
industrial  operations.  , 


Mb.  Samtjsl  Shabpb  has  promised  to 

f've  £500  towards  the  building  of  the 
orth  Wing  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, BO  soon  as  the  Council  are  prepared 
to  begin  the  work.  It  is  expected  that 
this  liberal  donation,  together  with  oth- 
ers whioh  have  been  received,  will  enable 
the  building  to  be  very  shortly  com- 
menced. A  sum  of  £50,000  in  all  will, 
however,  be  required  to  complete  the 
extensions  which  are  immediately  con- 
templated. 
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THE  ACTION  OP  BAILWAY  BRAKES. 


Ok  Monday  morniDg  Captsin  Douglas 
Oalton  and  Mr.  Weetinghoaae  resamed 
their  inqairy  into  the  action  of  railway 
brakes,  which  had  been  inteirapted  for  a 
short  time  to  enable  certain  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  ooDstmotion  of  the  re. 
cording  apparatus  in  the  experimental 
van.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
quiry began  on  May  27th,  and  we  ilins- 
trated  the  experimental  van  and  com- 
mented on  the  reanlts  obtained  in  our 
-impressions  for  May  31st  and  Jane  7th 
and  28th.  All  the  alterations  since  made 
in  the  van  refer  to  matters  of  detail, 
their  effect  being  that  the  diagrams  given 
by  the  recording  apparatus  are  clearer 
and  more  perfectly  trustworthy  than  be- 
fore. Two  ends  of  two  carrying  springs 
have  been  attached  to  levers  which  act 
on  a  water-pressure  diaphragm,  and  by 
means  of  a  Richards  indicator,  record  the 
action  of  these  springs.  The  system  of 
scaling  the  diagrams  has  also  been  modi- 
fied, but  with  these  exceptions,  what  we 
have  already  said  in  the  way  of  desorip- 
tion  will  apply  to  all  that  follows.  It 
may  be  worth  while  for  the  sake- of  ren- 
dering matters  clear,  however,  to  explain 
that  SIX  indicators  are  used  to  record — 
(l)  The  angular  or  tangential  strain  on 
the  brake  blocks;  (2)  the  motion  of  the 
carrying  springs  of  the  van;  (3)  the  force 
applying  the  blocks  to  the  wheels;  U\ 
the  pull  on  the  draw-bar  of  the  van;  (C) 
the  speed  of  the  van,  the  motion  of  the 
indicator  being  derived  from  the  leading 
wheels  to  whicb  only  the  brake  is  applied; 
while  (6)  is  a  somewhat  similar  indicator 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  unbraked 
wheels.  There  are,  besides,  two  Stroud- 
ley  speed  indicators  in  the  van,  employed 
to  check  the  accnraoy  of  the  Westing- 
house  instruments  just  named. 

On  Monday  morning  the  van  drawn  by 
the  "Groevenor"  left  Brighton  station 
and  ran  to  Hastings  and  back,  several 
experiments  being  made  on  the  road. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
brake  rigging  gave  way  during  the  ei- 
periments,  and  brought  them  to  a  close. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  with  new  and 
stronger  rigging,  the  experiments  were 
resumed,  and  continued  on  Wednesday. 


minutely  into  the  investigation  ' 
results  ohtuned,  when  we  state  that  on 
the  first  day  alone  more  than  120  dia- 
grams were  obtained,  which  will  have  to 
be  compared  and  arranged  and  measured 
before  definite  results  can  be  made  pub- 
lic This  is  a  work  of  some  time.  We 
may,  however,  with  advantage,  Indicate 
the  nature  of  such  phenomena  as  appear 
most  worthy  of  attention. 

The  first  point  claiming  attention  is  the 
failure  of  the  brake  rigging.  This  con- 
sists of  a  Y-shaped  frame,  the  two  limbs 
of  the  y  being  welded  to  a  stent  trans- 
verse rod,  the  ends  of  which  are  pro- 
longed beyond  the  litnhs  of  the  Y  far 
enough  to  pass  through  the  brake  shoes. 
llie  single  leg  of  the  T  is  connected  by 
a  system  of  levers  with  the  piston  rod  of 
the  air  cylinder,  and  when  the  brake  is 
applied  the  whole  Y  frame  is  put  in  ten- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  the  transverse 
bar,  which  is  in  compression.  The  diag- 
onal bars  or  limbs  of  the  Y  are  of  f  in. 
round  iron;  the  transverse  bar  is  of  I^  in. 
round  iron.  This  bar  gave  way  by  bend- 
ing in  the  middle  on  Monday.  It  was 
replaced  bya  much  stronger  rigging  on 
Tuesday.  The  strain  put  on  each  brake 
block  is  precisely  100  times  the  pressure 
jier  square  inch  in  the  air  cylinder  when 
the  brake  is  applied.  This  cylinder  is  8 
in.  diameter,  and  the  piston  Is  conse- 
quently SO  square  inches  in  area.  Now 
Uie  highest  air  pressure  used  during  the 
trials  was  9S  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  in 
the  brake  cylinder.  This  drove  each 
block  against  the  wheel  rim  with  a  force 
of  9,S0O  lbs.,  and  under  the  strain  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  tackle,  the  hori- 
zontal extension  rod  gave  way,  as  we 
have  said,  by  bending.  But  this,  like  all 
the  similar  tackle  need  by  Mr.  Stroudley, 
had  been  tested  in  the  shops  with  a  press- 
ure of  120  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 
12,000  lbs.  on  each  shoe,  and  had  with- 
stood the  strain  perfectly.  The  lesson  to 
be  drawn  is  that  unless  all. the  conditions 
under  which  any  member  of  a  machine 
has  to  operate  are  taken  into  account,  the 
results  of  tests  of  endurance  cannot  be 
regarded  as  tmstworthy.     In  the   shop 
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the  br&ke  riggiog  while  ander  strain  vsa 
not  aubjeoted  to  any  violent  jarring 
action  ;  on  the  road  the  vibration  set  np 
ID  the  metal  was  active,  and  promoted  a 
rearrangemeat  of  the  molecnles  of  the 
bar.  Bearing  this  in  consideration,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regretted  that  the 
rigging  gave  way.  The  experienoe  ob- 
tained is  worth  a  good  deal,  and  admits 
of  very  extended  application.  It  iUob- 
trates  the  prudence  of  Lloyd's  rale  that 
when  chains  are  being  tested  by  tension 
they  should  also  be  struck  sharply  with 
a  hammer;  and  it  throws  some  light  on 
certain  so-oalled  mysterious  Mlures  of 
strnctures  to  do  the  duty  expected  of 
them,  and  performed  by  them  when 
originally  tried  in  the  maker's  yard.  We 
may  here  add  that  tackle  of  the  kind 
which  gave  way  has  hitherto  been  fonnd 
quite  strong  enongh  in  regular  practice. 
The  results  obtained  when  the  brake 
w&a  applied  under  varying  conditions, 
were  exceedingly  carious.  We  have  al- 
ready expl^ned  that  when  a  wheel  skids 
two  things  take  place — (1)  The  angular 
strun  on  the  brake  shoes  is  enormously 
augmented  for  a  moment;  and  (2)  it  then 
unKB  to  much  less  than  it  is  when  the 
wheel  is  revolving  with  the  shoes  pressed 
hard  against  it.  In  other  words,  broadly 
speaking,  it  would  seem  that  the  resist- 
ance to  forward  motion  offered  by  a 
wheel  skidding  on  a  rail,  may  be  much 
legs  than  half  that  offered  by  the  same 
wheel  while  still  revolving  at  full  speed, 
the  brakes  being  in  action.  This  faot 
was  brought  out  very  prominently  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  To  teat  the  point 
in  another  way,  a  few  apeoial  experiments 
were  made.  Matters  are  now  so  arranged 
in  the  van  that  the  pressare  in  the  brake 
cylinder  can  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  In  the  twenty-second 
experiment  the  speed  of  the  van  being 
forty  miles  an  hour,  the  wheels  oonld  not 
be  skidded  with  a  pressare  of  60  lbs.,  or 
dgOOO  lbs.  on  each  brake  block.  But  in 
the  twenty-third  experiment,  although 
the  speed  was  forty-two  miles  an  hour, 
the  wheels  skidded.  The  speed  remain- 
ing about  the  same,  the  pressure  was 
gradually  reduced,  but  the  wheels  woald 
not  begin  to  revolve  again  until  it  fell  to 
7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  From  this 
about  2  lbs.  must  be  deducted  for  the 
pressure  required  to  overcome  tiie  resist- 
ance of  the  spring  which  takes  the  bt«ke 


off,  leaving  a  net  pressare  of  6  lbs.  In 
other  words,  although  8,000  lbs.  on  each 
block,  or  24,000  lbs.  for  the  pair  of 
wheek  was  required  to  ekid  them,  2,000 
lbs.,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  amount,  sufficed 
to  keep  them  skidded.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  this  represented  ^ 

the  diminution  of  resistance  of  a  skidded 
as  compared  to  an  unskidded  pair  of 
wheels;  on  the  contrary,  the  draw-bar 
diagram  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the 
skidded  was  somewhere  about  one-third, 
instead  of  being  only  one-twelfth  that  of 
the  unskidded  oat  braked  wheels.  The 
blocks  used  in  this  case  were  of  cast  iron, 
12  in.  long.  Those  used  on  Tuesday 
were  also  of  oast  iron,  but  16  in.  long. 
With  these  last,  in  one  experiment  a 
pressure  of  10  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  was 
required  to  skid  the  wheels,  but  only  6 
lbs.  sufficed  to  keep  them  skidded.  At  a 
velocity  of  four  miles  an  hour  skidding 
wasproduoedbya  pressure  of  but  40  lbs. 
At  high  velooittes,  such  as  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  a  pressure  of  less  than  90 
lbs,  would  not  .produce  skidding.  It  is 
worth  notice  that,  no  matter  what  the 
speed  of  the  train,  a  pressure  of  6  lbs.  to  i 

a  Iba.  kept  the  wheels  from  revolving. 
This  appears  to  demolish  the  theory  that 
at  high  velocities  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion between  wheel  and  rail  is  less  than 
at  low  velocities.  If  this  theory  were 
correct,  then  when  the  train  was  running 
slowly  a  much  greater  pressure  would  be 
needed  to  keep  the  wheels  from  turning 
than  would  suffice  at  high  speeds;  but  so 
far  as  the  inquiry  has  as  yet  proceeded, 
not  a  scrap  of  direct  evidence  to  this 
effect  has  been  obtained. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  explaining  < 

the  various  anomalies  presented  by  the 
results  of  these  experiments.  They  are 
in  a  very  large  proportion  due  to  the  in- 
ertia and  momentum  of  the  wheels.  To 
elucidate  this  point  a  little,  we  give  the 
following  figures: — ^The  weight  of  the 
brake  van  is  8  tons  2  cwt.  2  qr.,  or,  with 
fourteen  passengers,  nearly  20,400  lbs. 
These  figures  are  not  precisely  accurate, 
but  near  enough  for  our  purpose  at 
present  About  one -half  this  weight 
was  on  the  braked  wheels,  which  invaria- 
bly went  first.  When  the  brakes  were 
applied,  the  springs  deflected  f  in., 
showing  an  augmentation  in  weight,  the 

Ccise  amount  of  which  has   not  yet 
u  calculated,  and  which  was  due  to 
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causes  wbioh  are  too  obvious  to  need  ex' 

fiUnatioD.  We  shall  assume  that  the 
oad  under  these  conditions  on  the  braked 
wheels  was  11,000  lbs.;  but  in  order  to 
stop  these  wheels  from  revolving  at 
thirty  miles  an  hoar,  or  44  ft.  per  second, 
a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  was  required.  This 
represents  8,000  lbs.  on  each  brake  block, 
or  24,000   lbs.  in   all;    bat  the  wheels 

tireased  on  the  rail  with  a  force  of  11,000 
ba.,  or  ^ut  eleven-twenty-fourths  of  the 
force  with  which  the  brakes  were  ap- 
plied to  the  wheels.  If  the  matter  ended 
here,  wo  shoald  be  justified  in  assaming 
that  the  coefficient  of  friotion  between 
wheel  and  rail  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
wheel  and  brake  block.  But  the  wheels 
when  oncd  skidded  could  be  kept  skid- 
ded apparently  at  any  speed,  slow  or  fast, 
by  forcing  the  brake  blocks  against 
them  with  a  force  of  6,000  pounds  only, 
or  less  than  half  the  insistant  weight ; 
consequently  on  this  basis  we  would 
have  reason  to  assume  that  the  co-effi- 
cient of  friction  between  wheel  and 
blooks  was  mouh  greater  than  that  be- 
tween wheel  and  rail.  These  two  as- 
sumptions are  contradictory,  incompati- 
ble, and  yet  each  is  justified  by  the  ex- 
periments. Both  assumptions  are,  how- 
ever, vitiated  by  neglecting  the  mass  of 
the  wheel.  Before  the  wheel  can  be 
stopped  the  work  stored  in  it  must  be 
taken  out  of  it.  Let  us  represent  this 
by  X,  and  the  resistance  proper  to  the 
co-efficient  of  friotion  between  wheel  and 
rail  by  y.  Then  the  duty  to  be  per* 
formed  by  the  brake  in  stopping  the  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  must  equal  x^-y. 
Again,  to  put  the  wheel  in  motion  after 
it  has  stopped,  y  mnst  reproduce  x. 
Let  the  resistance  due  to  the  co-efficient 
of  friotion  between  the  wheel  and  block 
be  represented  l)jy  t.  Then  y  mast  equal 
x-¥z,  OT  the  wheels  will  not  begin  to 
revolve  with  the  brake  on.  We  have 
here  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  important  part  played  by  time  in  this 
matter,  as  it  will  suffice  for  our  present 
pnrpose  to  call  attention  clearly  to  the 
fact  that  momentum  and  inertia  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  To  show 
how  important  a  part  both  play  in  the 
matter,  it  yill  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
revolving  mass  of  each  wheel  of  the  van 
is  as  nearly  aa  may  be  equal  to  460 
pounds  moving  at  the  speed  of  tbe  trun. 


Thus  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  or  44  feet 
per  second,  tlie  vis  viva  of  each  wheel 
IS  not  less  than  13,500  foot-pounds,  and 
to  stop  such  a  wheel  in  one  second 
would  require  a  tangential  foroe  of  950 
pounds;  or  assuming  the  co-effiotent  of 
friction  between  block  and  tire  to  be  0.1, 
then  a  single  block  would  have  to  be 
pressed  against  the  wheel  with  a  force 
of  9,S0O  pounds,  and  this,  be  it  observed, 
without  taking  any  acoonnt  of  the  fric- 
tion between  nul  and  wheel  tending  to 
keep  the  latter  in  motion.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  the  speed  be  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
or  88  feet  per  second,  then  the  vis  viva 
of  the  wheel  will  be  nearly  G4,000  foot- 
pounds or  34  foot-tons;  and  to  stop  such 
a  wheel  in  one  second,  or  88  feet,  would 
require  a  force  of,  in  round  numbers, 
6,000  pounds,  or  a  brake-block  pressure 
of  60,000  pounds.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  no  brake  exists  which  will 
produce  skidding  under  such  oonditions 
in  one  second;  and  although  apparently 
skidding  does  take  place  suddenly  and 
with  a  jerk,  yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
like  instantaneous  action  ever  occurs. 
Again,  when  the  wheel  has  been  skidded, 
a  force  of  6,000  pounds  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  its  circumference  to  cause  it 
to  resume  motion  at  the  rate  of  88  feet 
per  second  within  a  distance  of  88  feet; 
and  it  was  abundantly  proved  by  obser- 
vation in  the  van  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, that  if  the  pressure  upon  the  brake 
is  taken  oflF  altogether,  the  wheels  will 
continue  to  skid  for  some  moments,  and 
that  they  resume  their  velocity  slowly. 
It  is  well  known,  indeed  to  engine  dri- 
vers that  tender  wheels  obstinately 
refuse  to  revolve  when  skidded  at  high 
speeds  for  a  quite  preoeptable  time  after 
the  brake  has  been  taken  off. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  task 
whioh  Captain  Qalton  has  before  htm  is 
no  light  one.  Certain  conclusions,  hav- 
ing a  direct  practical  bearing,  can  be 
drawn  easily  enough;  but  neither  Cap- 
tain Qalton  nor  Mr.  Weitinehouse  is 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  this.  The 
London  in  Brighton  Railway  Company 
have,  with  the  utmost  liberality,  placed 
unexampled  facilities  for  making  ex- 
periments at  the  disposal  of  Captain 
Oalton  and  Mr.  Westinghonse,  and  the 
latter  gentleman  has  prepared  an  appa- 
ratus which  will  deal  with  any  brake, 
air  or  vacuum.     Facts  are  being  obtain- 
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ed  by  the  btmdred,  and  it  rest*  with 
Captain  Galton  to  redace  these  facts  to 
a  oonditioD  which  will  render  them  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  man  of  pure 
Bcience,   as    well    as    to    the    engineer. 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  learned  «en- 
oerning  the  laws  of  friction  nnless  the 
influence  of  the  vie  viva  and  inertia  of 
the  revolving  wheels  is  carefully  oalca- 
lated  for  every  experiment. 


THE  RIVBR  THAMES. 


Pram  "BngUiearliix.'' 


The  Thames  Conservancy  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have, 
daring  the  last  twelve  months,  been 
placed  in  diametrical  opposition  in  re- 
gard to  their  views  of  the  oaase  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Thames,  and  each  Board 
has  published  a  report  casting  the  blame 
on  the  other.  These  reports  have  been 
criticised  by  engineers,  chemists,  and 
others,  and  the  simple  result  has  been 
that  the  public  have  been  left  in  a  fog 
of  Egyptian  darkness  as  to  whom  is  dne 
the  fact  that  about  20  miles  of  the  river 
is  rapidly  approaching  a  state  equal  to, 
if  not  physiologically  worse,  than  that 
which  we  observed  in  1848-49  (dkolera 
years)  and  in  18S5-56,  when  the  Thames 
was  literally  no  better  than  a  foal  stink- 
ing ditch.  It  was  from  this  latter  oir- 
oumstance — the  abomination  of  sanitary 
desolation — that  the  main  drainage 
scheme  had  its  origin,  and  we  regret 
to  add  in  some  senses  its  failure,  so 
far  as  recent  experience  goes. 

Again,  the  present  year  has  afforded 
a  repetition  of  evils  tnat  are  periodic. 
For  several  years  past  tne  summer  tern-' 
perature  has  been  comparatively  low. 
During  the  last  month  it  has  been  liter- 
ally tropical,  ranging  from  7fi  deg.  to  85 
deg.  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  Hence,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  the  Thames  now 
presents  appearances  that  cannot  be  re- 
garded without  serious  apprehension. 
If  our  conclusions  be  tme  the  condition 
of  the  river  is  at  least  serious.  Of  this 
ottr  readers  may,  without  any  pretension 
to  engineering,  chemical,  or  other  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  easily  judge  for 
themselves,  and  to  assist  them  ifl  so 
doing  the  following  brief  account  of  the 
observations,  experiments,  &c,,  that 
have  been  made,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  them,  may  be  of  advantage. 

Onr  observations  for  the  present  year 


were  commenced  on  the  13th  of  ApriL 
On  that  day  the  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  to  North  Woolwich  presented 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  farm- 
yaid  pond.  Between  Blaokwatl  and 
Woolwich,  the  amount  of  confervoid 
matter,  floating  in  the  river,  was  so 
great  that  its  green  color  could  scaroely 
escape  the  attention  of  any  one  having 
occasion  to  pass  down  the  stream.  This 
oolor  of  course  indicated  the  pr^ence  of 
an  immense  amount  of  vegetable  germs 
in  suspension.  Subsequently  it  became 
evident  that  the  river  was  loaded  with 
these  organisms,  and  on  July  22,  when 
the  last  of  these  observations  were  taken, 
the  water  at  ebb,  from  Blackwall  to  the 
south  shore  upward  of  Purfleet,  presented 
a  oolor  of  a  dark  olive-green,  with  a 
"  sweet "  fetid  smell  common  on  all  the 
marshes  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  at  the 
time  the  weeds,  Ac,  decay,  especially 
during  a  warm  August  and  September. 

As  a  rule  during  the  three  months 
above  mentioned,  samples  were  gathered 
from  Westminster  to  North  Woolwich, 
and  oooaeionallv  to  Gravesend,  as  the. 
tide  ebbed,  so  tnat  the  end  of  the  low 
water  could  be  reached  at  the  last  sta- 
tion, below  London  Bridge.  None  were 
taken  at  an  interval  less  than  three  or 
four  days  after  a  rainfaU,  it  being  desir- 
able that  the  river  should  be  seen  in  its 
normal  state.  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  heavy  rainfall,  as  on  June  23rd, 
entirely  destroys  what  we  may  call  nor- 
mality of  the  stream,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  oxygen  brought  into  the  river 
in  solution.  From  neglect 'of  this  pre- 
caution has  arisen  the  absurd  idea  that 
sewage,  running  for  a  few  miles,  be- 
comes oxidised  tmder  all  circumstances. 
It  may,  afteraheavv rainfall, ^or  reasons 
already  assigned.  We  haye  known  for 
example  the  Leam,  which  rane  throngh 
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Leamington,  and  shortly  below  joins 
Avon,  to  be  wonderfully  improved  after 
a  rainfall,  which  inoreased  the  sewage  to 
1,500,000  gallons  per  day  from  450,000 
gallons,  tho  latter  qnantity  being  at  the 
time  we  refer  to  abont  the  daily  average. 
These  and  other  sources  of  error  were 
carefally  avoided  in  oar  eiamination. 

Oar  space  will  not  permit  as  to  give 
more  than  a  general  summary  of  the 
various  observations  made  during  this 
period  of  three  months,  but  those  made 
on  Jnly  2Znd  may  be  taken  as  a  normal 
type.  At  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  the  river 
presented  an  appearance  of  a  darb  olive 
tint  mixed  with  brown,  between  London 
Bridge  and  Blackwall.  Between  Green- 
wich and  Blackwall  there  were  frequent 
issnes  of  suspended  matter,  apparently 
from  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  produced  circular  areas 
of  inoreased  suspended  matters,  so  dense 
as  to  completely  hide  from  observation 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  S  inches  below  the 
snrface.  Beyond  Blackwall  to  Barking 
the  smell  of  tiie  water  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar decomposed  vegetable  character  al- 
ready alladed  to,  varied  by  the  stench 
of  nitrous  acid  and  glue  or  manure  pre- 
parations from  the  north  bank.  This  was 
so  offensive  as  to  stir  up  the  attention  of 
some,  children,  who  adopted  the  time- 
honored  plan  of  keeping  the  smell  from 
their  noses.  The  wind  was  N.X.E.  At 
the  Crossness  ontfall  of  the  Sonth  Lon- 
don sewage,  there  was  a  considerable 
deposit  of  sewage  matter  on  the  bank, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bank  the 
green  deposit  showed  signs  of  vegetable 
matter  arising  from  the  mlxtnre  of  sea 
and  fresh  water. 

At  this  point  and  eastwards  the  water 
in  mid-channel  was  a  vegetable  green 
color,  with  a  strong  bilge-water  smell. 
A  mile  belowj  the  stench  of  some  works, 
dealing  with  boiling  animal  matter,  was 
most  offensive.  A  little  further  below 
and  near  Price's  whuf  was  a  long  sew- 
age deposit;  the  same  occurred  near,  bat 
west  of  Eritb.  Below  Erith  the  water 
became  worse  in  color  in  mid-ohannel, 
with  deposit  of  sewage  matter  on  the 
sonth  shore,  especially  in  hollows.  At 
Porfleet  the  river  presentod  an  appear- 
ance very  commonly  to  be  seen  at  Dum- 
barton on  the  Clyde,  where  sewage  and 
sea  water  freely  mix.  The  south  shore 
near  Greenhithe  preeentod  sewage  de- 


posit. Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
specimen  of  water  taken  from  mid-chan- 
nel was  perfectly  free  from  sea-salt 
taste,  a  fact  indicating  that  the  sew^e, 
&0.,  had,  with  the  ebbing  tide,  travekd 
so  far  on  its  jonmej  towards  the  sea,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  not  into  it. 

At  the  turn  of  the  tide  at  Gravesend, 
about  noon,  as  indicated  by  a  small  boat 
presenting  its  stem  eastwards,  samples 
were  taken  of  the  surface  water.  These 
could  only  be  compared,  as  regards  sus- 
pended matterj  with  the  worst  specimens 
of  sewage  that  might  be  drawn  on  or- 
dinary occasions  from  London  eewers. 
When  shaken  the  suspended  matter  os- 
cillated in  the  glass  vessel,  as  if  immersed 
in  a  viscid  fluid,  showing  signs  of  the^ 
presence  of  sewage  that  could  not  be 
mistaken  by  an  ezperienoed  eye.  As 
the  larger  vessels  (200  tons  and  upwards) 
tnmed  stem  to  sea,  fresh  samples  were 
taken  from  shore  to  mid-ohannel,  with 
the  same  result.  The  water  was  brack- 
ish to  the  taste,  indicating  that  the  out- 
ward flow  of  the  sewage  to  the  sea  had 
been  arrested.  In  other  words  the  me- 
tropolitan sewage  teas  being  driven  back 
to  LoTidon,  with  the  additiini  of  sea-wa- 
ter, which  of  coarse  makes  bad  worse. 

Here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  we  may 
remark  (as  we  have  already  frequently 
done)  on  the  danger  of  mixing  sewage 
with  sea-wster.  We  have,  in  previous 
volumes,  drawn  attention  to  the  experi- 
ment of  Professor  Daniell  on  the  effects 
of  mixing  land  drainage  water  with  sea- 
water  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  off  the 
Kiger,  i&c.,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of 
(we  believe)  1840-41.  But  oar  readers 
need  not  trouble  to  refer  to  those  works. 
A  walk  from  Rosherville  to  a  mile  be- 
yond Gravesend,  or  near  Hastings,  Ryde. 
Southampton,  &c.,  at  places  where  the 
sewage  runs  over  the  low-wator  shore, 
will  give  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
danger  that  may  arise  from  the  mixtura 
of  sea-water  and  sewage.  The  sulphates 
of  the  one  and  the  vegetable  and  animal 
ma\ter  of  the  other  undergo  mutual  de- 
composition, produce  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  air  poison.  During  the  next 
two  months  many  thousands  of  persons 
will  visit  three  or  four  watering- pi  aces 
on  the  Thames  thus  situated.  One  of 
the  most  favorite  of  these  resorts  has  the 
reputaUon    of    possessing   about    three 
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acres  of  oeMpoola  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sea — we  mention  no  names.  A 
word  to  the  wise  ehonld  be  snffioient. 
Bat  to  resume  the  thread  of  onr  observ- 
ations. During  the  last  three  months 
samples  were  taken  of  the  deposit  left 
at  low  water  hj  the  sewage  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  about  two  miles 
below  Gravesend.  Some  singular  facts 
were  thus  presented.  Below  Gravesend 
the  mud  presents,  when  wet,  a  brown 
appearance,  turning  to  a  blue  or  greyish 
tint  when  dry.  On  analysis,  this  mud 
seems  to  be  the  product  of  a  gradual 
and  natural  lime  process  of  treating  sew- 
age. In  other  words,  the  bicarbonate  of 
lime  held  in  solution  seems  to  have  pre- 
cipitated portions  of  the  organic  matter. 
Where  clay  is  tbe  most  prevalent  ma- 
terial of  the  banks,  the  precipitate  is 
analogous  to  tbe  so-called  native  guano, 
produced  by  the  ABC  process.  Anoth- 
er singular  fact  is  that  the  precipitates 
have  corresponding  appearances  when 
wet.  The  olav  precipitate  has  a  pecnliar 
reflective  surface,  while  the  lime  precip- 
itate has  a  dull  heavy  surface,  having  no 
reflective  power.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  ThtfmeB  possesses,  by  the  vary- 
ing constituents  oi  its  banks  and  bed,  a 
self -purifying  power,  but  far  from  equal 
to  the  requirements  which  four  million 
people  insist  on  its  performing.  Bat 
where  neither  clay  nor  lime  present 
tfaemselTea,  no  such  result  can  exist,  and, 
consequently,  between,  say  Poplar  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  sewage  depodt 
wherever  it  exists,  remuns  only  to  de- 
compose, and  therefore  to  poison  the 
ur. 

The  effect  of  the  in-coming  tide  is  re- 
markable. Taking  the  date  of  July  22, 
tbe  sea-water  had  reached  Crossness  at 
about  S  P.M.  Its  freshness  remained  nn- 
iropaired  up  to  that  point,  the  sea  tint 
being  remarkably  evident.  But,  above 
Crossness,  the  freshness  was  lost.  Tbe 
olive -green  tint  of  the  morning's  observa- 
tions was  apparent,  together  with  the 
smell  of  bilge  water.  Off  Blackwall,  the 
Thames  was  of  a  brownish- yellow  tint, 
and  at  London  Bridge  at  the  moment  of 
high-water  it  was  evideut  that  the  com- 
paratively stagnant  lake,  that  had  been 
oscillating  to  and  fro,  was  still  as  bad  as 
it  was  ten  or  twelve  hours  previously, 
and  the  same  observation  held  good  as 
far  as  Hungerford. 


Althoagb  we  have  chosen  a  special 
date,  beoanse  no  possible  intervening 
cause  could  have  disadvantageously  in- 
fluenced the  observations  above  related, 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
precisely  similar  circumstances  occurred 
during  three  months,  and  we  may  add  to 
some  extent  for  the  last  three  or  fonr 
past  years.  We  feel  therefore  oompelled 
to  the  belief  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Thames  (within  the  limits  assigned)  are 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  metropolitan  sewage  area 
of  the  Thames  may  be  considered  as 
bounded  east  at  a  little  below  Gravesend 
(perhaps  at  Sea  Reach)  with  a  wall  of 
sea-water,  and  on  the  west,  at  a  little 
above  Battersea,  by  a  wall  of  fresh 
water. 

2.  That  while  neither  of  the  bound- 
aries are  exact,  they  famish  two  differ- 
ent results.  The  sewage  may  pass,  and 
no  doubt  does  pass  far  beyond  Battersei, 
but  is  then  diluted  with  fresh  water 
from  the  Upper  Thames,  despite  sewage 
oontamination  from  riparian  towns,  Ac, 
such  as  Richmond,  Kingston,  Isleworth 
and  the  like.  On  the  other  band,  the 
eastern  bonndary  supplies,  by  a  flood 
tide,  sea-water  which  by  under  currents 
runs  perhaps  beyond  London  Bridge. 

3.  That  for  all  practical  purposes,  tbe 
sewage  cast  into  the  Thames  at  Barking 
and  Crossness  may  be  considered  as  lo- 
cated between  such  boundaries  oscilla- 
ting with  the  tide;  that,  meanwhile,  in 
hot  weather  (80  deg,  Fahr.  atmospheric 
temperature)  it  fosters  the  growth  of 
sewage  fungus,  oonfervoid  matter,  &c, 
to  wUoh  it  acts  as  a  mannre. 

4.  That  there  is  a  natural  process  of 
defecation  going  on,  partly  by  rainfall, 
the  action  of  lime  and  clay,  as  already 
pointed  ont,  and  the  disturbing  action 
of  steam  and  Other  vessels.  But,  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  fieoal  and  other  matter 
cast  from  these  vessels  into  tbe  river 
may,  to  a  large  extent,  add  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  this  stream. 

6.  It  would  appearthatwhateverendeav- 
ors  are  made  at  Barking  and  Crossness 
to  retain  suspended  matter  by  the  settling 
tanks,  such  exertions  are  practically  fa- 
tile,  so  far  as  the  physiological  condi- 
tions of  the  river  are  concerned.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  few  hours  during 
which  settling  can  take  place,  that  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  suspended 
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mattflr  can  be  removecl.  Referring  to 
expeiimeDts  made  at  Leeds  it  vas  found 
that,  after  a  few  days,  entire  settlement 
of  suspended  matter  was  not  effected  in 
glaSB  veBseU  that  were  never  distnrbed. 
But,  if  we  take  into  acconnt  the  rush  of 
new  sewage  into  a  tank  hourly,  changes 
of  temperature  and  a  variety  of  other 
concomitant  circumstances,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  any  "settlement"  at  either 
Barking  or  Croasnesa  is  simply  nomi- 
nal. 

The  present  state  of  the  Thames  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
daring  the  last  few  weeks  by  Mr,  Buck- 
land,  with  special  relation  to  the  interest 
of  the  fishermen,  and  at  a  lecture  that 
gentleman  lately  gave,  the  results  of  his 
investigation  showed  that  the  loss  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  to  Ijondon  is 
very  heavy.  Some  conversations  that 
we  nave  recently  had  with  old  fishermen 
residing  at  and  below  Gravesend,  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  As  early  as  the  12 
liiohard  II  a  statute  was  parsed  enjoin- 
ing the  mayors  of  boroughs  to  make 
proclamations  against  throwing  filth  or 
rubbish  into  rivers.  Ko  communication 
between  the  eesspools  of  the  houses  and 
the  sewers  of  the  streets  was  permitted 
until  184T,  and  now  we  find  the  Thames 
converted  into  a  kind  of  running  cess- 
pool, in  that  portion  of  the  metropolis 
which  contains  most  of  its  wealth  and 
intelligence. 

As  we  fully   anticipated,  the  Rivers 


Pollution  Prevention  Act  is  practically  a 
dead  letter.  So  far  aa  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  the  Metropolitan  Board  is,  in 
the  name  of  the  ratepayers,  a  licensed 
polluter.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  lend  the 
least  sanction  to  some  of  the  wild 
schemes  that  have  been  held  out  by  vari- 
ous companies  and  individuals  to  cnre 
these  evils.  But  here  we  have  some  un- 
deniable facts.  We  have  a  river  running 
through  London  for  a  distance  of,  say, 
twenty  miles,  'which  nominally  carries 
away,  bat  really  retains,  the  sewage  of 
4,000,000  persons.  From  its  surface  there 
exhale  noxious  gases,  and  on  its  banks 
equally  noxious  maBufactures  are  carried 
on.  The  Statute  Book  shows  laws 
against  all  these  evils,  but  the  most  in- 
terested parties  to  retain  the  evils  are 
those  who  have  to  put  such  laws  into 
force.  If  this  is  not  putting  into  defiance 
all  common  sense  and  sanitary  improve- 
ment, we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  an- 
other instance.  Meanwhile  the  kings 
play  while  the  common  people  perish. 
The  Board  of  Trade  falls  out  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy with  the  latter,  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  are  afraid  to  stir,  and  "grant 
time,"  and  thus,  year  after  year,  matters 
progress  nominally,  while  if  we  take  the 
veil  off  the  sight,  we  find  ourselves 
gradually  walking  backwards,  or,  to  use 
more  modem  and  political  phraseology, 
in  a  state  of  retrocession  to  conditions 
that  were  abominated  twenty  years  ago. 


THE  CONSERVANCY  OP  RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 

Br  EDWARD  SABTON,  bq.,  PrsaldaDl  ol  tho  Suction  of  Uecbuiic*)  Bdoice. 
Paper  rud  befon  SscUod  G  dI  the  Brltbh  AmiocIiUod— Dablln  HeetlDg. 


By  the  conservancy  of  rivers  and 
streams  I  mean  the  treatment  and  regu- 
lation of  all  the  water  that  falls  on  these 
islands  from  its  first  arrival  in  the  shape 
of  rain  and  dew  to  its  final  disappearance 
in  the  ocean. 

I  had  at  first,  in  my  ignorance,  ood- 
templated  treating  (he  subject  in  a  still 
wider  manner  by  referring  to  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  other  oountriee  ;  but  I 
soon  fonnd  that,  without  going  beyond 
onr  own,  the  vast  extent  of  the  fiud  to 


be  traversed  would  make  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  I  could,  with  any  satisfao- 
tory  resnlt,  attempt  even  the  more 
restricted  task  which  I  have  now  before 
me. 

The  question  of  conservancy  of  rivers 
and  streams  involves  the  consideradon 
of  their  regulation  for  the  following 
principal  purposes : 

1.  For  the  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water  for  ^e  domestic  and  sanitary 
wants  of  the  population. 
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2.  For  the  supply  of  vater  of  proper 
quality  and  anfficient  quantity  for  indus- 
trial pnrpoBeg, 

3.  For  the  proper  development  of 
water  power. 

4.  For  the  drain^e  and  irrigation  of 
land. 

6.  For  navigation  and  oommeroe. 

6.  For  the  preservation  of  fish. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  world's  history 
there  were  attempts  made  to  regulate 
and  control  the  waters  of  rivers — some' 
of  them  devoted  to  military  and  dynastio 
objects,  bat  the  majority  to  generally 
useful  ends.  HerodotuB,  speaking  of 
Semiramie,  who  lived  some  SOOO  years 
B,  c,  tells  us  that  she  raised  certain 
embankments,  well  worthy  of  inspection, 
in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to  control  the 
River  Eaphrates,  which  till  then  used  to 
overflow  and  flood  the  whole  country 
round  about.  He  also  mentions  a  lady, 
who  lived  at  a  still  earlier  period,  who 
altered  tfae  coarse  of  the  same  river,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Medes,  to  such  an 
extent  that,  "  whereas  the  River  Eaphra- 
tes ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course 
to  Babylon,  Nitoorie,  by  certain  ezoava- 
tiona  which  she  made  at  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding 
that  it  comes  three  several  times  within 
sight  of  the  same  village  "  (Ardericca,  in 
Assyria).'  "She  also  made  sn  embank- 
ment along  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
wonderful  Doth  for  breadth  and  height, 
and  dug  a  basin  for  a  lake  a  great  way 
above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the 
stream,  which  basin  was  sunk  every- 
where to  the  point  at  which  they  came 
to  water,  and  was  of  such  breadth  that  its 
whole  circuit  measured  420  stadii  (more 
than  60  miles).  The  soil  dug  out  of 
this  basin  was  used  in  the  embankments 
along  the  waterside.  When  the  excava- 
tion was  finiahed  she  had  stones  brought, 
and  bordered  with  them  the  entire 
margin  of  the  reservoir.  These  two 
things  were  done — the  river  niade  to 
wind,  and  the  lake  excavated — that  the 
stream  might  be  slacker  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  curves  and  the  voyage  render- 
ed ojrcnitouB,  and  that  at  tfae  end  of  the 
journey  it  might  be  necessary  to  skirt 
the  lake,  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All 
these  works  were  on  the  side  of  Babylon 
where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into 
Media  were  the  straightest;  and  the  aim 
of  Nitocris  in  making  them  was  to  pre- 


vent the  Medea  from  holding  intercourse 
with  the  Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance  of  her  afiFaira."  The 
same  ene^etac  prinoeaa  made  brick  em- 
bankmenta  and  qnays,  and  a  br|dge  over 
the  Euphrates,  and'to  do  this  she  turned 
the  entire  stream  of  the  river  into  an 
artificial  cutting,  the  natural  channel 
being  left  temporarily  dry  until  the 
bridge  was  finished,  when  the  Euphrates 
waa  allowed  to  fiow  into  its  ancient  bed. 
It  was  into  this  very  cutting  that  Cyrus 
directed  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
wheu  he  took  Babylon,  538  b.  c.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  himself,  about  b.  c, 
450,  there  were  embankments  to  the 
river  at  Babylon  ;  for  he  says,  "  the  city 
wall  is  brought  down  on  both  aidea  to 
the  edge  of  the  atream;  thence  from  the 
comers  of  the  wall  there  is  oarried  along 
each  bank  of  the  river  a  fence  of  burnt 
bricks,  with  low  brazen  gates  openingon 
the  water," 

The  same  historian,  in  hie  second  book, 
describes  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  first 
king  of  Egypt,  Men  or  Menes,  which 
were  not  only  gigantic  in  themselves,  but 
productive  of  Uie  moat  important  results 
to  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  "Be- 
fore his  time,"  Herodotus  says,  "  the 
river  flowed  entirely  along  the  sandy 
range  of  hills  which  skirt  Egypt  on  tin 
west, side.  He,  however,  by  banking  up 
tfae  river  at  the  bend  which  forms  about 
100  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid  the 
ancient  channel  dry,  and  dug  a  new 
course  for  the  atnam  half  way  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills. 

Passing  to  Greece,  perhaps  the  moat 
wonderful  instance  of  the  successful  reg- 
ulation of  water  u  to  be  found  in  the 
subterranean  channels  (the  modem  Greek 
Katabothra)  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
River  Cephiua  are  carried  through  Lake 
Topolias  (the  ancient  Copiaa)  into  the 
sea.  These  tunnels,  which  are  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  have  always 
served  to  prevent  the  lake  overfiowing 
the  adjoining  country. 

The  well-known  tunnel,  or  emissarinm, 
from  the  Alban  Lake  is  an  example  of 
Roman  work.  This  tunnel,  of  a  man's 
height,  and  out  through  6000  feet  of 
lava,  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Delphic  oracle  m  the  sixth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  c  398.  By 
It,  the  over-flow  of  the  lake  which  used 
periodioally  to  flood  the  Campagna  waa 
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prevented,  and  the  waters  were  oonduot- 
ed  through  it  in  an  even  Sow  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields  which  it  had 
formerly  laid  waste.  Three  vertical 
shafts  and  one  made  in  an  oblique  direo* 
tion  still  remain ;  the  marks  on  the  hard 
rook  show  that  the  chiseU  employed  in 
the  cutting  were  an  inch  in  width. 
Another  Roman  work  of  still  greater 
importance  was  the  emissariam  at  Lake 
Fnoiao,  planned  by  Julius  Oteaar  and 
carried  into  execution  by  Claudius.  This 
was  a  tunnel  three  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tebding  from  the  lake  to  the  River  Liris 
(the  modern  Garigliano),  one  mile  of  it 
being  driven  through  a  mountain  of  cor- 
nelian rising  3000  feet  above  the  lake. 
It  employed  30,000  men  for  eleven  years. 
There  are  many  perpendionlar  shafts  for 
raising  the  rock  to  the  surface  and  later- 
al gallerieH  for  disposing  of  the  spoil, 
as  to  enable  this  large  namber  of  men 
work  without  interfering  with  each 
other. 

The  supply  of  water  to  different  cities 
of  the  ancients  has  been  the  motive  for 
the  execution  of  the  most  stupendous 
works,  which  are  almost  numberless.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  allude  to  thi 
works  constructed  for  the  supply  of  the 
oity  of  SamoB,  about  the  time  of  Poly- 
oratea,  b.  c.  530,  in  which  case  a  tunnel 
was  driven  through  a  bill  150  fathoms 
hi^h  for  a  length  of  7  furlongs.  Its 
height  and  width  were  each  8  feet,  and 
it  conveyed  the  water  from  the  River 
Aropelus  into  the  oity.  Herodotus  tells 
US  that  the  arehiteot  was  Eupalinus,  the 
son  of  Naustrophus,  a  Megarian.  Sir 
Georae  Wilkinson,  in  a  note  on  the  text, 
mentions  the  fact  that  a  French  traveler, 
M,  Ga6rin,  discovered  one  mouth  of  this 
tunnel  to  the  north-west  of  the  harbor  of 
Samoa,  and  cleared  it  from  sand  and 
stones  to  a  distance  of  540  paces. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the 
ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  hydrostatic 
law  that  water  finds  its  own  level.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Frontinus,  who  preceded 
Agrioola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  as 
Governor  of  Britain,  and  who  was  Cura- 
tor Aquamm  in  Rome  under  N'erva  and 
Trajan,  mentions  in  his  book,  "De  Aquae- 
ductibus  TTrbis  Romae,"  that  in  case  of 
the  fracture  of  an  aqueduct,  the  water 
could  be  dammed  up  at  each  side  of  the 
point  of  fracture,  and  carried  over  the  i 
intervening  space  in  leaden  pipes.    A I 


Seat  deal  of  the  internal  distribution  of 
e  water  in  Rome  was  manned  by  lead- 
en pipes  under  pressure. 

The  aqueduct  which  Herod  is  sud  to 
have  oonstruoted  for  the  supply  of 
Jerusalem  crossed  a  deep  valley — near 
Rachel's  Tomb — ^by  means  of  a  stone 
pipe  working  under  pressure.  This 
work  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Telford  MacnetU  in  the  report  made  by 
Sir  John  Macneill  to  the  committee  for 
supplying  Jerasalero  with  water.  The 
construction  of  the  pipe  is  so  remarkable 
that  I  shall  give  Mr.  Macneill's  descrip- 
tion in  detail.  It  consists  of  great  blocks 
of  stone  through  which  holes  IS  inches 
in  diameter  have  been  cut.  One  end  of 
each  block  has  been  hollowed  out  to  a 
depth  of  4)  inches,  with  a  diameter  of 
Zi  inches,  thus  leaving  a  recess  H  inches 
wide  to  form  the  socket  of  the  pipe. 
The  other  end  has  a  projection  of  a  size 
to  fit%  similar  socket  in  the  pipe  which 
lies  next  to  it.  This  .answers  to  the 
spigot  a  modern  cast-iron  water-pipe. 
Both  socket  and  spigot  are  ground,  so  as 
to  fit  with  great  acenracy,  and  the  joint 
is  made  with  cement,  which  has  set  aa 
hard  as  the  stone  itself.  The  whole  line 
of  these  stone  pipes  is  surrounded  with 
rubble  masonry.  The  pressure  on  the 
center  of  this  very  remarkable  inverted 
siphon  is  not  less  than  70  lbs.  per  square 
inoh. 

The  Arabs  at  a  later  period  not  only 
knew  of  this  law,  but  also  understood 
the  operation  of  what  we  engineers  call 
the  "hydraulic  mean  gradient."  The 
aqueduots  oonstruoted  by  them  for  sup- 
plying Constantinople  with  water  have 
been  very  fully  described  in  the  most 
interesting  "  Letters  from  Turkey,"  writ- 
ten by  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  in  the 
years  1835  to  1839.  He  says  that  the 
Arabs  knew  that  water  under  pressure 
reaches  its  own  level  {seich  gleieh  sleiU), 
for  thpy  conveyed  the  water  across  the. 
valleys  in  leaden  pipes.  They  had  found 
by  experience  that  the  friction  through 
the  aqueduct  was  lessened  if  openings 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  line  of 
pipes;  and  along  bill-sides  and  in  places 
where  the  pipes  are  not  in  deep  cuttings, 
fannel-shaped  shafts  or  wells  are  made, 
which  acted  as  air-holes.  But  in  cross- 
ing deep  valleys,  where,  of  oouree,  no 
such  holes  could  be  made,  they  built 
stone  pyramids,   called   "  Suterasi, "  or 
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water-balanoes,  on  the  top  of  whioh  they 
placed  small  basins,  into  and  out  of 
whioh  the  water  was  oonduoted  by  a 
leaden  pipe  laid  up  on  one  side  of  the 
pyramid  and  down  the  other.  The  level 
ot  these  bauns  was  bo  arranged  that  they 
were  at  an  inalination  rather  greater 
than  the  average  fall  of  the  aquedaot; 
and  thus  they  allowed  the  water  to  take 
the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  due  to  the 
head  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the 
water.  It  is  probable  that  these 
"fluterasi"  were  made  about  1000  a.d. 

In  Britain  the  Romans  without  doubt 
oonstruoted  embankments  for  the  control 
of  rivers,  but  for  at  least  1000  years 
after  their  time  very  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  great  public  works  of  this 
description  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  state  of  the  rivers  in  Italy  command- 
ed the  attention  of  the  great  land-owners 
and  scientific  men  of  that  country*  At 
that  time,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  in  1516  by 
Francis  I,  works  for  remedying  existing 
evils  were  seriously  thought  of :  and  for 
B  long  series  of  years  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  and  engineers  were  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  subject  and 
in  designing  and  carrying  ont  works  of 
greater  or  less  mf^nitnde.  A  very  full 
collection,  both  of  the  writings  of  these 
Italian  engineers  and  of  the  descriptions 
of  their  works,  is  contained  in  a  book  of 
thirteen  volumes,  published  at  Bologna,  in 
1831-24,  entitled  "Bacoolta  d'Antori  Ital- 
iani  ohe  trattano  del  Moto  dell'Acque.  " 
It  would  seem  that  about  the  same  time 
the  question  began  to  excite  interest  in 
England,  for  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  vIH,  that  a  public  statute  first 
dealt  with  river  conservancy.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  neither  in  Italy  nor 
in  England  was  the  question  treated  in 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner. 
The  great  hydraulic  works  of  Italy  /elate 
almost  exclusively  to  irrigation  and  nav- 
igation, whilst  the  drainage  of  lands  and 
the  prevention  of  floods  were  the  objects 
of  legislation  in  England.  During  the 
same  period  the  Dutch  were  of  course 
constructing  many  important  hydraulic 
worksj  hut  these,  from  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  were  not  such 
as  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  conservancy  of  rivers. 
After  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  the 


next  great  works  in  England  were  the 
canals,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  England,  and 
formed  a  complete  system  for  the  con- 
veyance of  traffic.  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  their  constriiction  and  mainten- 
ance had  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
regulation  of  rivers.  The  well-known 
saying  of  Brindley  that  rivers  were 
"principally  valnable  for  feeding  canals" 
sufficiently  indicates  the  subserviency  of 
the  other  interests  involved,  Next  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  steamboats, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships, 
turned  the  attention  of  those  interested 
to  the  improvement  of  the  tidal 
harbors  and  channels ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  greatest  hydraulic 
works  of  our  time  have  been  connected 
with  navigation.  The  concurrent  in* 
crease  in  manufactures  necessitated  the 
employment  of  water  in  ways  apparently 
antagoniatjc  to  other  interests,  and  intro- 
duced the  new  element  of  pollution  of 
our  rivers  and  streams,  whilst  the  de- 
mands of  sanitary  legislation,  consequent 
on  the  great  increase  of  population,  made 
it  imperatively  necessary  that  their 
purity  should  be  maintained.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  the  present  high  state  of 
civilization  in  which  we  live  has  involved 
greater  complications  in  this  as  in 
other  departments  of  life,  and  requires 
special  arrangements  to  meet  them. 

Legal  enactments  for  the  regulation  of 
rivers,  and  for  defining  the  rights  of 
property  in  water,  have  existed  from 
very  early  times.  Solon  laid  down  that 
to  intercept  the  supply  or  to  cormpt  the 
quality  of  water  is  a  crime.  He  also 
enacted  that  if  any  one  dug  a  well  to  a 
depth  of  ten  fathoms  {dpyvlai)  withont 
finding  water,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
take  from  his  neighbor's  well  a  pitcher 
of  six  x^e?  (about  It*  quarts)  twice  a  day. 
Plato,  in  his  Laws,  mentions  an  analo- 
gous provision,  but  confines  it  to  drink- 
ing water  only.  Another  law  quoted  by 
him  is  more  to  the  point;  it  runs  as 
follows:  "If  after  heavy  rains  any  of 
the  lower  riparian  proprietors  should 
injure  a  neighbor  who  lives  above  them, 
by  stopping  the  downward  flow  of  the 
water,  or  in  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proprietor  living  higher  up  shall  injure 
his  neighbor  below,  by  negligently  allow- 
ing the  water  to  run  down  upon  him, 
.  either  of  them  may  call  in  the  magis- 
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trates  and  obtain  a  decision  for  the 
guidance  of  both  parties.  If  either  party 
fail  to  abide  b^  such  decision,  he  shall  be 
paniahed  for  the  enviougness  and  peevisb- 
neaa  of  hia  spirit,  and  shall  pay  double 
damages  to  the  injared  person. 

The  Fandeots  of  Justinian,  which  are 
a  collection  of  all  the  old  legal  aathori- 
ties  of  Roman  law,  analogous  to  onr  own 
reported  oases,  contain  a  variety  of 
leading  principles  which  govern  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  mnning 
water :  principles  tdentical  mainly  with 
that  of  oar  own  common  law.  Some  of 
these  related  to  fishing,  watering  cattle, 
to  the  interruption  of  navigation  of  lakes, 
canals,  and  ponds,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  water  supply,  to  the  repairs  of  river 
banks,  and  to  the  regalation  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  flow  of  what  are  termed 
public  rivers.  It  was  enacted  among 
other  things,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  the  stream  or  banks  of  a  public 
river,  whereby  the  flow  should  be  altered 
from  its  state  in  the  preceding  summer. 

The  earliest  record  in  our  own  statute 
law  of  any  enactment  relating  to  rivers 
in  that  contained  in  26  Edward  III,  c.  4, 
which  legalized  all  "  goroes,  mills,  wears, 
stanks,  stakes  and  kiddles,"  of  a  date 
previous  to  "the  reign  of  his  grandfather 
Edward  I,  by  which  the  common  pas- 
sage de  neefs  et  batelx  en  les  grantz 
rivers  d'Engleterre  be  oftentimes  annoy- 
ed," and  ordered  the  immediate  pulling 
down  of  all  such  erections  which  were  of 
a  later  date. 

From  that  time,  until  the  enactment 
of  Henry  VIII,  there  were  various  laws 
passed,  chiefly  relating  to  the  naviga- 
tions and  rights  of  mills,  and  oocasionally 
to  the  preservation  of  fish.  After  Henry 
VIII,  very  many  private  acts  and  chart- 
era  granting  powers  for  the  drainage  and 
reolamation  of  lands,  for  improvement  of 
navigation,  and  matters  of  a  similar 
kind,  were  passed  from  time  to  time.  A 
great  number  also  of  royal  commissions 
and  select  committees  have  conducted 
inquiries,  and  made  reports  upon  most 
of  the  various  branohes  of  the  subject, 
«.  g.  the  pollution  of  rivers,  the  water 
supply,  arterial  drainage,  navigation,  fish- 
eries, ^c,  but  until  the  appointment  last 
year  of  the  Select  Committee  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Riohmond,  no 
attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been 
made  to  grapple  with  the  question  as  a 


whole,  and  the  report  made  by  them  to 
the  House  of  Lotds  omitted  to  deal 
with,  at  least,  two  of  the  objects  I  have 
indicated  as  being  necessary  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the 
report  of  that  Committee  were  most 
important,  and  they  will,  if  carried  out, 
remove  many  of  the  diffioulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  system 
of  conservancy  of  our  rivers. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  engi- 
neering details  of  this  subject,  by  men 
far  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  deal 
with  them,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  simple  statement  of  the  pnnciplee 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  chief 
authorities  as  essential,  and  to  a  few 
suggestions,  which  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  think  may  be  of  some  value. 
Almost  all  the  great  engineers  of  former 
generations,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
this  question,  Smeaton,  Telford,  Rennie, 
Golbome,  Mylne,  Walker,  Rendel,  Ste- 
phenson, Jessop,  Chapman,  Beardmore, 
and  without  mentioning  names,  many  of 
the  most  eminent  now  living,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  general  propositions: 

That  the  freer  the  admission  of  the 
tidal  water,  the  better  adapted  is  the 
river  for  all  purposes,  whether  of  navi- 
gation, drainage,  or  fisheries. 

That  its  sectional  area  and  inclination 
should  be  made  to  suit  the  required 
carrying  power  of  the  river  throughout 
its  entire  length,  both  for  the  ordinary 
flow  of  the  water,  and  for  floods. 

That  the  downward  flow  of  the  upland 

water  should  be  equalized  as  much  as 

possible  throughout  the  entire  year;  and 

That     all     abnormal     contaminations 

should  be  removed  from  the  streams. 

In  oarrying  out  these  principles,  it  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  that  modifi- 
cations must  be  introduced  to  suit  the 
particular  phenomena  of  each  river.  In 
some  watershed  areas,  it  would  be  easy 
to  construct  reservoirs,  which  would  to 
a  great  extent  equalize  the  flow  and 
reduce  floods.  In  others  it  might  be 
better  to  control  the  floods  by  means  of 
embankments.  In  others,  to  have  weirs, 
and  sluices,  delivering  into  side  channels, 
parallel  to  the  main  stream,  with  the 
same  object.  Sometimes  reservoirs  or 
reoeptacles,  must  be  made  for  catching 
the  dfibris  brought  down  by  the  streams. 
In  fact,  every  nver  must  be  treated  as  a 
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separate  entity.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  a  eyatematio  collection  of  data,  rela- 
ting to  rainfall,  the  geolo^oal  character 
of  jthe  gathering  groand,  and  the  volume 
of  each  separate  stream,  should  be  made 
foreacfa  watershed  area;  and  this  should 
be  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  a  fairly  correct  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  the  behavior  of  the  river 
both  in  time  of  flood  and  in  time  of 
drought.  Tbe  establishment  of  self-act- 
ing tide-registering  gauges  at  several 
points  of  every  outfall  should  be  insisted 
on.  By  these  means  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  watershed  urea  oould  be 
ascertained  and  recorded,  and  safe  and 
trustworthy  knowledge  oould  be  obtain- 
ed, which  would  contribute  towards  the 
determination,  not  only  of  the  works 
which  ought  to  be  executed,  but  of  the 
inoidenoe  of  the  taxation  by  which  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  raised.  For 
instance,  it  is  obvious  that  where  tbe 
geological  character  of  a  watershed  is 
variable,  one  portion  of  it  consisting  of  a 
permeable  stratum,  suoh  as  chalk  or  red 
sandstone,  and  another  portion  of  an 
impervious  stratum,  such  as  the  tertiary 
clays  or  the  shales  of  the  millstone  grit, 
the  same  works  would  not  be  adapted  to 
each  section  of  the  river,  nor  would  it  be 
f^r  to  charge  all  the  expense  according 
to  the  same  scale  of  contribution.  The 
former,  that  is  the  permeable  stratum,  is 
not  only,  from  its  absorbent  nature,  not 
the  cause  of  floods,  hut  is,  by  reason  of 
that  oharacteristio,  absolutely  constituted 
by  nature  one  of  the  very  works  which 
must  be  devised  by  art  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  rainfall  on  the  latter,  or  imper- 
vious stratum. 

Bearing  thia  in  mind,  I  have  often 
thought  that  nature  might  be  usefully 
imitated  in  this  operation,  by  passing 
the  surplus  rainfall  into  the  permeable 
strata  of  the  earth  by  means  of  wells,  or 
shafts,  sunk  through  the  impermeable 
strata  overlying  them.  This  has  been 
done  in  isolated  cases  for  the  drainage  of 
lands,  but  not  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  preventing  floods  and  equalizing  the 
flow  of  rivers. 

I  also  wish  to  remark  that  artificial 
compensating  reservoirs  may  be  much 
more  frequently  made  use  of  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  possible,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  so  long  as  the  dams  are 
constructed  in  situations  where  there  is 


no  danger  of  their  giving  away,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  they  should  be 
water-tight,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can 
be  constructed  at  a  very  mnah  smaller 
outlay.  In  fact,  the  purpose  would  be 
answered  by  a  series  of  open  weirs, 
wliiob  would  collect  the  water  in  times 
of  flood  and  discharge  it  gradually  down 
the  stream. 
■  The  example  of  onr  French  neighbors 
in  the  more  general  use  they  make  of 
movable  weirs — barrage» — of  varions 
constructions  could,  f  am  satisfied,  be 
followed  by  us  with  very  great  advant- 
age in  many  oases. 

The  question  of  water  power  is  one 
which,  I  think,  deserves  more  considera- 
tion than  it  has  lately  received.  It  has 
been  tbe  fashion  to  consider  that  small 
water  mills  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and, 
in  the  present  state  of  most  rivers  and 
streams,  this  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
true,  but  only  because  the  supply  of 
water  to  work  them  ia  so  variable  and 
uncertain.  Sufficient  attention  has  never 
yet  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  water  which 
shonld  be  given  for  the  use  of  riparian 
proprietors,  when  the  watershed  areas 
are  dealt  with  for  purposes  of  water 
supply.  There  is  a  kind  of  empirical 
rule  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  emi- 
nent water  engineers,  that  one-third  of 
the  average  flow  of  three  consecutive 
dry  years  is  a  fiur  equivalent  for  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  falling  on  a 
gathering  ground.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that,  looking  to  imperial  inter- 
ests, advantage  should  he  taken  of  every 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  a  gathering 
ground  to  provide  for  a  much  larger  pro- 

§ortion  of  its  available  water  being  sent 
own  the  streamsi  so  that  the  natural 
water  power  of  tbe  countrymaybe  prop- 
erly developed.  The  extra  cost  of  the 
necessary  works  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  borne  rateably  by  the  interests 
benefited.  It  is  certain  that  with  the 
progress  of  invention  many  more  ways 
of  utilizing  this  power  will  be  discovered. 
At  present,  through  the  medium  of  com- 
pressed air,  of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  of 
electro-motors,  the  great  disadvantage 
of  its  being  only  available  at  the  spot 
where  the  water  runs  is  overcome,  and 
power  can  be  transmitted  to  any 
distance,  and  used  wherever  it  may  be 
most  conveniently  applied. 
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Sir  Kobert  Kane,  in  his  moat  valaable 
and  exhaustive  work  on  the  "  laduBtrial 
Resources  of  Ireland, "  has  given  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  power  allow- 
ed to  escape  every  year  in  the  shape  of 
floods,  and  the  same  oalonlation  might 
be  applied  to  the  sister  kingdom.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
where  running  streams  exist  the  power 
required  for-  estate  purposes,  on  the 
majority  of  properties  in  the  iTnited 
Emgdom,  might  be  obtained  by  a  prop- 
er oonservation  of  the  natural  water 
reeonroea  of  those  streams. 

The  oonsideratioD  I  have  been  able  to 
give  this  subject,  has  helped  to  oonvince 
me  that,  although  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  researoh  has  been  devoted  to  it,  it 
is  nevertheless  one  in  which  "  a  more 
'  systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry" 
is  urgently  needed. 

A  vast  oollection  of  scientific  facts 
exists,  but  they  require  arrangement  and 
collation,  and  future  observations  shonld 
be  more  strictly  classified,  so  that  the 
bearing  of  each  one,  both  on  the  others 
and  on  the  subject  at  large,  may  be 
properly  appreciated  with  a  view  to  a 
practical  result. 

In  France  this  is  being  done  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  an  excellent  map  show- 
ing thtj  phenomena  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  that  country  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  For  many  years  also 
very  accurate  observations  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  have  been  taken,  and  have  been 
centralised  (ceiUralisiee)  by  that  eminent 
engineer,  whose  loss,  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him,  either  in  his 
work  or  in  private  interoonrse,  are  deplor- 
ing, M.  Belgraod,  late  Inspector- General 
of  the  Ponts  et  Chau8s6e8,  and  by  his 
able  coadjutor,  M.  AL  G.  Lemoine. 
These  observations  have  been  published 
in  the  form  of  diagrams,  admirable  in 
their  simplicity  of  design,  which  show  at 
a  glanee  the  bearing  of  every  one  of 
those  phenomena  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  that  nver. 

In  Italy  also,  where  there  exisu  a 
distinct  department  having  control  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  that  country,  the 
same  exhaustive  system  of  collation  and 
record  has  been  followedj  and  the  results 
have  been  published  in  a  series  of  Tables. 
In  Germany,  although  the  same  complete 
system  is  not  in  vogue,  its  chief  river 


has  been  the  subject  of  most  thorough 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  published  in  a  beautiful  map  of  the 
Rhine  and  its  regulating  works. 

In  our  own  country,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  number  of  engineer- 
ing works  which  have  been  executed, 
there  probably  exists  an  amount  of 
detailed  information  on  special  and  often 
minute  points  which  ia  unsurpassed  and, 
probably,  unequalled  in  the  world. 

But,  although  as  I  have  said  before,  g 
great  number  of  eminent  men  have  treat- 
ed in  an  exhaustive  manner  the  pheno- 
mena relating  to  mduy  of  the  pnnoipal 
rivers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  yet, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  collect  and  combine  these 
most  valuable,  though  detached  frag- 
ments of  knowledge,  so  that  their  relation 
to  one  another  might  be  seen,  and  a  gen- 
eral conclusion  arrived  at.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a 
public  department  analogous  to  those 
described  as  already  existing  in  f'ranoe 
and  Italy. 

I  do  not  vrish  to  be  understood  that,  in 
suggesting  the  collection  of  additional 
data  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  rivers, 
I  am  advocating  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  until  the 
facta  have  all  been  ascertained.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  first  step 
ought  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinct water  department,  which  should  at 
once  address  itself  to  the  remedying  of 
the  evils  which  are  found  to  be  most 
pressing.  The  time  has  long  since  ar- 
rived when  the  present  negleoted  state 
of  many  of  our  most  important  streams 
should  be  dealt  with,  and  that  this  was 
also  the  conviction  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Government  is  evident,  from  the 
appointment  of  so  influential  a  commit- 
tee as  that  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  last  aeaaion. 

Even  the  imperfect  sketch  wfaioh  I 
have  been  able  to  place  before  you  will 
have  made  manifest,  I  think,  the  enor- 
moua  importance  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  interests  involved — interests  subject 
to  periodical  losses  arising  from  the 
present  imperfect  organization,  or  I  may 
say,  the  present  entire  want  of  organiza- 
tion — losses  which  are  not  only  monetary, 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  capable 
of  being  estimated,  but  which  affect 
health  and    imperil  life,  and   on   that 
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account,  as  u  the  unhappy  experience  of 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the 
community,  utterly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciation. How,  for  instance,  can  we 
estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  coun- 
try at  large  by  the  premature  death  of 
that    noble-minded    and    accomplished 

fentleman,  the  Prince  Conaorl,  whose 
fe  and  energies  were  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  all  the  objects  which 
this  Association  is  established  to  foster 
and  promote,  and  who  showed  his  strong 
sense  of  its  usefulness  by  presiding  at 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  meetings. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  lives 
are  annually  sacrificed,  either  directly  by 
the  action  of  floods,  or  by  the  indirect 
but  no  less  fatal  inflnenoe  of  imperfect 
drainage — when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
heavy  flood,  snob  as  tbat  of  last  year,  or 
that  of  the  summer  of  1875,  eutailed  a 
monetary  loss  of  several  millions  sterling 
in  the  three  kingdoms — that  during 
every  year  a  quantity  of  water  flows  to 
waBt«,  representing  an  available  motive 
power  worth  certainly  not  less  than  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds — that 
there  is  a  constant  annual  expenditure  of 
enormous  amount  for  removing  debris 
from  navigable  channels,  the  accumula- 
tion of  which  could  be  mainly,  if  not 
entirely  prevented,  that  the  supply  of 
food  to  our  rapidly  growing  population, 
dependent,  as  it  is  at  present,  upon 
sources  outside  the  country,  would  be 
enormously  increased  by  an  adequate 
protection  of  the  fisheries — that  the  same 
supply  would  be  further  greatly  increased 
by  the  extra  prodnotion  of  the  land 
when  increased  facilities  for  drainage  are 
afforded — that,  above  all,  the  problem  of 
our  national  water  supply,  to  which 
public  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requires 
for  its  solution  investigations  of  the 
widest  possible  nature,  I  believe  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  question,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  management  of  rivers  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  make  it  worthy  of 
being  dealt  with  by  new  laws  to  be 
framed  in  its  exclusive  behalf. 

A  new  department  should  be  created 
—one  not  only  endowed  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  but  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  digesting  for  use  all  the 
facts  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a  due 
comprehension  and  Batisfsctory  dealing. 


with  every  river  basin,  or  watershed  area 
in  the  United  Kingdom — a  department 
which  should  be  presided  over,  if  uot  by 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  at  all  events  by  a 
member  of  the  Government  who  can  be 
appealed  to  in  Parliament. 

The  department  should  have  entire 
charge  of,  and  control  over,  all  estuaries 
and  navigable  channels,  both  because 
these  are  used  by  foreign  vessels,  and 
therefore  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
their  preservation  are  international,  and 
beoanse  they  must  be  protected  from 
hostile  attack,  and  on  these  accounts  are 
essentially  imperial  property.  For  the 
same  reason  tne  cost  of  amending  and 
maintaining  them  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  Imperial  exchequer. 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water-shed  area,  the  con-  ' 
elusions  arrived  at  in  the  report  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Select  Committee 
seem  to  me  entirely  satisfactory.  I  can- 
not do  better  than  give  a  few  extracts 
from  that  report.  I^e  Committee  say— 
"That  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and 
completeness  of  action,  each  catchment 
area  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed 
under  a  single  body  of  conservators,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  river  from  its  source  to  its  outfall  in 
an  efficient  state.  With  regard,  however, 
to  tributary  streams,  the  care  of  these 
might  be  entrusted  to  district  commit- 
tees, acting  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  conservators;  but  near  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  principal  stream  they 
should  be  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  conservators  of  the  main  channel, 
who  should  be  a  representative  body 
constituted  of  residents  and  owners  of 
property  within  the  whole  area  of  the 
watershed,"  The  committee  go  on  to 
say  that  "  means  should  be  taken  to  in- 
sure the  appointment  of  a  Conservancy 
Board  for  each  watershed  area,"  but  that 
application  should  first  be  made  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  district,  and  that 
then  the  departmental  authorities  should 
send  inspectors  to  make  local  inquiries 
and  to  report  upon  the  "necessities  and 
capacities  of  the  district,  and  suggest  the 
area  and  proportions  of  taxation,* 

The  scheme  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  is  then  to  be 
embodied  in  a  provisional  order  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  for  confirma- 
tion.    It  will  foe  seen  that  this  mode  of 
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prooedare  is  precisely  aoalogous  to  that 
of  the  Local  Gtovemmeut  Board  in  rela- 
tion to  pablio  health — a  procedure  which, 
OS  I  am  ahlfl  to  state  from  practical 
knowledge,  works  admirably  in  most 
oases.  The  committee  further  recom- 
mend that  the  provisions  in  any  local  or 
other  acts  which  would  iotorfere  with 
the  proposed  scheme,  should  be  repealed. 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  "  the  Cpn- 
serrancy  Boards  should  be  enabled  to 
execute  the  powers  conferred  on  local 
authorities  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  and 
Prevention  Act."  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary  that  their  powers  should  extent^ to 
the  carrying  out  of  any  acts  passed  or  to 
be  passed  tor  the  protection  of  the  fish- 
eries. 

With  regard  to  what  is  probably  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  the  Unding 
of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  ont 
these  recommendations,  the  committee 
advocate  the  introduction  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  taxation,  the  BOundnesB  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned.  Instead  of  the 
principle  first  introduced  by  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  observed  ever  since, 
of  levying  taxes  in  proportion  to  the 
direct  benefit  conferred,  the  committee 
propose  that  the  rates  shoald  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  area  of  a  watershed, 
including  not  only  the  lands,  but  the 
towns,  and  houses,  and  all  other  property 
,  situate  within  that  area.  This  is  in  fact 
no  more  than  a  general  application  of 
the'  law  of  highways,  whicn  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  according  to  Justinian, 


applied  equally  to  waterways.  It  is 
perfectly  just  that  every  acre,  the  drain- 
age of  which  contributes  to  the  fiow  of 
the  streams  and  rivers  and  of  every 
watershed  area,  should  in  some  propor- 
tion or  other,  oontribnte  also  to  tae  cost 
of  maintaining  the  channels  of  those 
streams  and  rivers  in  an  efficient  state. 
The  incidence  of  the  taxation  must  of 
coarse,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  be 
determined  by  thB  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's committee,  that  "the  taxation 
should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  rateable 
value,"  is  the  only  sound,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
this  difficulty. 

The  word  "taxation"  is  not,  I  fear, 
generally  connected  with  any  Idea  of 
profit  to  the  individual  taxpayer.  But 
in  this  case,  as  I  hope  in  the  course  of 
this  address  I  have  made  clear,  it  is 
probable  that  the  prevention  of  large 
present  losses,  and  the  advanti^s  gained 
by  an  improved  system,  will  give  not 
only  a  fair  but  an  ample  return  on  the 
capital  expended. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  intelligent 
management  of  watershed  areas  would 
be  compatible  with  an  absolute  profit  to 
every  interest  affected  ;  that  we  have 
here  no  question  of  give  and  take,  but 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the 
laws  of  nature,  under  proper  and  scien- 
tific regulation,  can  be  made  subservient 
to  the  needs  of  the  highest  civilization. 


BRICKS  AND  BRICKMAKING. 

Prom  "Th»  BoUdsr." 


Tbb  science  of  agriculture  no  doubt 
afforded  the  earliest  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  human  skill  and  industry.  The 
Biblical  narrative  speaks  of  Abel  as  a 
"keeper  of  sheep,"  and  of  Cain  as  a 
"  tiller  of  the  ground."  An  application 
to  the  mechanical  industries  allied  with 
arts  of  construction  must,  however,  have 
been  very  early  forced  upon  man,  in 
order  to  supply  implements  of  husbandry 
and  to  provide  places  of  habitation.  We 
read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis 
that  Tnbal'oain  was  "  an  Instmotor  of 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  4—28 


every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  or,  ac- 
cording to  Clesenius,  "  a  sharpener  of 
every  kind  of  brazen  and  iron  instru- 
ment"; a  reference  clearly  pointing  to 
the  manufacture  of  tools  required  for  the 
parposes  of  the  husbandman  and  proba- 
bly of  others  used  in  connection  with 
constructive  art,  then  in  its  rudest  in- 
fancy. 

There  is  little  donbt  that  clay,  in  com- 
bination with  such  materials  as  would 
bind  it  togother  in  a  compact  mass,  was 
employed  in  the  straotnre  of  the  primi- 
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tive  bamui  dwelling.  In  oonree  of  time 
this  method  of  ooDstrnction  was  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  the  same  plsstic  sab- 
st&Doe,  moulded,  either  with  or  without 
other  iugredientB,  into  suitable  forme, 
whioh  were  afterwards  dried  or  bnrned, 
the  result  being  the  production  of  the 
article  now  known  as  "  briok."  Tbe  de- 
soendaote  of  Noah  are  described  in  Gene- 
■u  xi.  3  (2247  B.C.)  as  making  brioks  and 
burning  them  thoroaghly,  afterwards 
laying  them  with  "  slime,  — or,  as  some 
bvnslators  read,  "  bitumen," — in  the 
plaoe'of  the  mortar  now  employed  for 
tbe  same  purpose.  With  the  bricks 
thns  made  they  built  the  tower  of  fiabel 
"on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 
Some  of  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding the  rains  still  standing  at  Birs- 
Nimrud,  to  the  soath-west  of  Hillah, 
near  the  Enphrates,  as  being  the  remains 
of  this  tower;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
faot  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
bricks  of  which  it  is  constructed  are  so 
firmly  embedded  in  the  bitumen  used  na 
mortar  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  detach 
or  extract  one.  The  circumference  of 
the  tower  measures  762  yards,  and  a 
conical  elevation  on  the  western  side 
rises  to  the  height  of  198  feet.  The 
various  stages  of  brickwork  are  of  diff- 
erent colors, — a  result  which  most  have 
been  attuned  by  some  special  process, 
the  ordinary  Mesopotamian  brick  being 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  colour.  The 
late  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  indefatigable 
Assyrian  explorer,  deciphered  among  the 
tablets  in  the  British  UuBenm  a  history 
of  the  building  of  this  tower,  which  will 
be  found  in  hia  "  Chaldean  Account  of 
Gtonesis." 

The  mounds  of  Assyria  and  Babvlonia 
abound  with  bricks,  sun-dried  and  burnt, 
Rawlinson,  Layard,  Mignan,  Rennei,  and 
Other  travelers  having  found  them  in  in- 
calculable quantity.  Modem  research 
has  also  confirmed  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  from  tbe  clay  thrown 
ont  of  the  trench  snrroanding  the  ancient 
Babylon,  bricks  were  made  and  burnt, 
whidi  were  used  in  bnildlng  the  massive 
walls  of  the  city.  The  baned  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  Euphrates  is  said 
to  have  furnished  brioks  for  the  erection 
of  all  the  buildings  in  its  neighborhood 
for  many  yean  past;  and  we  are  told 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  honse  in  Hillah 
which  is  not  almost  entirely  built  with 


them,"  Muller,  in  his  "  Soienoe  of  lan- 
guage," says  that  the  ancient  materi^s 
from  the  oolossal  palaces  erected  by  the 
great  ruler  of  Babylon  were  carried 
away  for  building  new  cities,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  nam- 
bers  of  the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  the 
modern  Bagdad  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tigris.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  their 
ideptity,  owing  to  the  custom  whioh  pre- 
vailed in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  of 
marking  each  brick  with  the  name  and 
title  of  the  king  in  whose  r^gn  it  was 
made,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  with 
the^ame  of  the  place  in  the  constmotion 
of  whioh  the  brick  was  to  be  used. 
These  inscriptions  are  in  ouneiform 
characters,  and  were  impressed  upon  the 
briok  in  a  sunken  rectangular  panel, 
olosely  resembling  that  in  which  the 
name  and  trade-mark  of  modem  manu- 
facturers of  moulded  bricks  now  appears. 
From  the  presence  of  these  inscnptions 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  been  able  to 
ascribe  the  roanufaoture  of  some  of  the 
bricks  found  by  him  to  the  period  of  the 
older  kings  of  Babylon,  who  reigned 
about  2000  B.G.  In  form,  the  ancient 
Assyrian  brioks  olosely  resemble  thick 
tiles,  being  generally  from  13^  inehes  to 
14^  inches  square,  and  about  4  inches  in 
thickness.  They  were  almost  universally 
shaped  in  a  mould,  some  being  rounded 
at  the  comers  for  quoins  or  special  work.  ^ 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  red  color.  At  Kouyunjik, 
Nimrond,  and  other  places,  however, 
briclcB  have  been  found  glazed  with  a 
thick  coating  of  different  colors,  some 
having  subjects  traced  in  outline  npon 
them.  The  walls  of  the  city  of  Nineveh 
are  said  to  have  been  built  with  glazed 
bricks  of  this  description,  and  those  of 
the  Median  Eobatana  were  oonstruoted 
of  colored  brioks.  Enameled  bricks, 
brightly  colored,  have  also  been  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mound  of  the 
Mnjellibeh  in  Mesopotamia,  the  printupal 
tints  being  a  very  orilliant  blue,  a  deep 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  blaok. 

In  E^pt,  bricks  were  used  at  a  very 
early  date,  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Pyramids,  bnilt  at  least  2,000  B.C.,  be- 
ing constructed  of  brickwork.  The  mud 
of  the  Kile  has  always  been  the  sole  ma- 
terial employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
^7ptian  bricks,  and  the  process  at  the 
present  day  is  almost  identical  with  that 
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adopted  in  the  time  of  ThothmeB  III,  the 
prince  who  is  believed  to  have  occupied 
the  Egyptian  throne  at  the  period  of  the 
ezodus  of  the  Hebrews,  about  1430  B.C. 
Briokmaking,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
waa  a  royal  monopoly  in  Egypt,  and  the 
bricks  which  have  been  foond  bearing 
the  atamp  of  Thothmes  III,  are  more 
nameroQs  than  those  of  any  other  mon- 
arch. Nearly  all  Egyptian  bricks,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  are  adobe,  or  Ban- 
dried.  A  few  bnmt  bricks  have  been 
foand  in  river  walls  or  hvdraulio  works, 
bat  their  use  was  evidently  very  limited. 
Owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  character  of 
the  mud  of  which  the  bricks  are  made, 
chopped  straw  or  reeds,  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  other  materials,  are  almost  invaria- 
bly nsed  for  thejpurpose  of  binding  the 
clay  together.  'Hie  modem  process  is  to 
form  a  trough  or  bed,  into  which  mud 
and  water  are  thrown,  together  with 
Urge  quantities  of  cut  straw.  The  mix- 
tare  ia  tramped  into  a  mortar,  taken  out 
in  Inmps,  and  then  shaped,  either  by 
hand  or  in  monlds,  into  the  required 
forms,  A  punting  discovered  upon  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  in 
which  the  processes  employed  in  manu- 
faotaring  brioks  are  represented  with 
striking  minuteness  of  detail,  shows  how 
closely  these  resemble  the  method  still 
adoptad  in  Egypt.  Some  of  the  workers 
are  depicted  as  engaged  in  digging  the 
mad,  and  mixing  it  m  heaps  with  sand, 
while  others  carry  the  material  thus  pre- 
pwed  in  baskets  to  the  brickmaker,  who 
IS  seen  shaping  it  in  the  mould.  Others, 
a^ain,  are  employed  either  in  laying  oat 
thia  bricks  thas  formed  upon  the  ground 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  bringing  from 
the  nver,  in  jars  upon  their  shoaldeis, 
the  water  required  for  tempering  purpos- 
es. Laborers,  too,  are  busily  engaged 
in  removing  the  dried  bricks  upon  flat 
boards,  two  of  these  bwng  slung  by 
ropes  attached  to  each  end  of  a  voke 
placed  across  the  shoulders.  Task- 
masters are  also  shown,  watching  o^ 
and  directing  the  operations,  stick 
hand,  ready  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ment on  the  idle  or  the  refraotory. 
Briokmaking,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  regarded  in  Egypt  as  a  degrading 
task,  and  was  nsaally  assigned  to  slaves. 
It  formed  the  principal  oconpation  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
^ter  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  the  griev- 


ous addition  to  their  toil  necessitated  by 
the  o)>ligation  to  provide  their  own 
straw  may  be  readily  estimated  from 
what  has  been  already  sud  as  to  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  brioks 
made  by  them  daring  their  captivity 
were  probably  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
fitreat  treasure  cities  of  Pithom  and 
Rameses.  At  a  later  date,  we  read  of 
the  erection  in  Egypt  of  a  brick  pyramid 
by  Asychis,  the  monarch  whose  reign 
immediately  preceded  that  of  Sethos,  tne 
contemporary  of  Sennacherib  and  Tirha- 
kah,  about  700  B.C.  This  would  proba- 
bly be  one  of  the  four  brick  pyramids 
still  remaining  in  Lower  E^ypt  m  addi- 
tion to  those  at  Thebes.  Two  of  these 
are  close  to  the  ancient  tiemphis  and  the 
modem  Dashour,  and  the  others  are 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fyoom. 
They  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the 
chambers  having  arched  ceilings.  Brick 
arches  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  build- 
ings at  Thebes  of  a  much  earlier  date, 
the  arch  having  been  invented  and  nsed 
in  Tipper  Egypt  centuries  before  the 
reign  of  Asychis.  The  ordinary  Egypt- 
ian brick  approached  somewhat  to  uie 
modem  type,  being  generally  from  14^ 
inches  to  16  inches  wide,  and  of  a  thick- 
ness varying  from  5  inches  to  T  inches. 
In  the  older  pyramids  they  were  of  an 
exceptional  size,  measuring  in  some  cases 
20  inches  in  length,  and  about  6  inches 
in  width.  The  bricks  of  Egypt,  like 
those  of  Assyria,  bore  the  name  of  the 
kings  in  whose  reign  they  wero  mann- 
f  aotured,  but^  in  place  of  being  inscribed, 
they  were  stamped,  the  hieroglyphs 
beingin  relief. 

In  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Is^h,  it  is  clear  that  brioks  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  private  dwellings 
(Isaiah  ix.  10),  and  one  of  the  offenses 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  Israel 
by  the  prophet  was  that  of  using  brick 
in  place  of  stone,  for  the  oonstruction  of 
their  altars  (Isaiah  Ixv.  3). 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
devoted  special  attention  to  every  branch 
of  ooQstmotive  art,  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  was  placed  under  legal  supervision 
and  brought  to  a  very  high  perfection. 
Pliny  mentions  three  distinct  varieties  as 
being  in  general  use,  and  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  on  the  side  towards  Mount 
Hymettus,  were  built  of   brick.     Many 
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of  the  prineipftl  pablic  edifioes  in  the  bricks  varied  eonrndnsblT  in  aize,  fant 
leading  atiem  of  Greece  were  alao  of  were  chiefly  of  three  cUaoa.  nelargeet, 
brickwork, — perpendionlar  walls  of  this  known  as  the  Lvdian,  were  1  foot  6 
oonatmcUon  being  considered  by  the  inches  in  length  b^  1  foot  in  breadth, 
Greek  architects  more  durable  than  and  the  others,  which  were  respectiTely 
those  of  stone.  fanr  and  five  palms  in  length,  took  their 

Brickmaking  was  a  flonriahing  indna-  titles  from  their  admeasorement.  miey 
try  in  the  Roman  Empire,  both  snn-dried  were  all  very  much  thinner  than  the 
bricks  (kUerce  crudi)  and  kiln-bnrot  modem  bricl^  more  eapetdally  those  em- 
bricks  {lateroB  cocti)  being  extenuvely  ployed  as  a  bond  in  Roman  labble-con- 
nsed  in  pablio  bnildmes.  All  the  great  Btraotions,  which,  in  this  respect,  bore  a 
existing  mins  of  ancient  Rome  are  of  close  resemblance  to  the  wall-tiles  of  the 
brick,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  province  of ,  present  day.  The  kiln-bttmt  bricks  in 
the  once  mighty  empire  which  does  not  the  Greek  building  at  Treves  called  the 
still  exhibit  striking  proofs  of  the  daro-  Palace  of  Constantine,  are  all  "  of  a 
bility  of  the  bricks  mannfactnred,  and  square  form,  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  skill  of  the  artificers  who  laid  them,  1^  inches  thick."  The  custom  of  mark- 
in  the  davs  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  ing  each  brick,  which  has  been  alladed 
the  world.  In  the  erection  of  the '.  to  as  prevailing  amongst  the  Assyrians 
Coliseum,  80,000  captive  Jews  were  em-  and  ^yptians,  was  maintained  by  the 
ployed,  who  probably  helped  to  make  Romans,  the  various  brickmakers  having 
the  bricks  of  which  the  noble  stmoture  each  their  distiDguishiug  mark.  Every 
was  bnilt,  as  well  as  to  lay  them.  The  brick  was  stamped  with  the  figare  of 
use  of  bricks  in  the  construction  of  the  some  god,  plant,  or  other  symboX  eocir- 
pablic  edifices  of  Rome  was  indeed  bo  cled  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  the 
general  as  to  afford  occasion  for  the  [  consulate,  and  the  legion  by  which  it 
remark  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  with  :  wae  used.  The  Twenty-second  Legion 
reference  to  the  numerous  and  extensive  has  been  traced  through  Germany  by 
architectural  improvements  he  had  oar-  bricks  which  bear  it«  name,  and  at  Caer- 
ried  out,  that  "having  found  the  city  leon,  in  England,  Roman  bricks  have 
brick,  he  had  left  it  marble."  To  enum-  been  discovered  with  the  inscription 
erate  all  the  great  public  buildings  which  "  Leg.  II,  Aug.,"  white  others  found  at 
thus  bear  witneaa  to  the  excellence  York  attest  the  presence  there  of  the 
attained  by  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  Sixth  and  Ninth  Legions.  Some  of  these 
brickmaking  would  be  tedious.  Ainong  bricks  were  scratched  on  the  surface, 
the  most  notable,  as  illustrating  the  while  others  bad  lamps  raided  on  them, 
progress  made  at  different  stages  of  the .  or  were  deeply  notched,  with  the  view 
history  of  the  empire,  are  the  Pillar  of '  of  makingthe  morur  adhere  more  firm- 
Trajan,  the  Bath  of  Titns  {A.D.  70),  and  j  ly  The  Romans  preferred,  for  briok- 
the  Bath  of  Caracalla  (A.D.  212),  Not- !  making  purposes,  a  clay  which  was  either 
withstanding  this  very  general  employ- 1  of  a  whitish  hue  or  decidedly  red.  They 
ment  of  bncks  in  the  construction  of :  considered  Spring  the  best  time  for 
public  edifices,  it  may  be  inferred,  from  j  carrying  on  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  observations  of  Pliny,  that  they  were  j  and  it  was  the  general  custom  to  keep 
not  commonly  used  in  private  houses,  In  j  bricks  two  years  in  stock  before  laying 
the  building  of  which  wood  was  proba- 1  tbem. 

bly  the  chief  material ;  a  view  which  j  With  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
would  seem  to  be,  to  some  extent, '  Empire,  the  art  of  brickmaking  declined 
confirmed  by  the  extent  and  destructive-  j  and  fell  into  disuse,  but,  aner  a  few 
nesB  of  fires  which  occurred  in  ancient :  ceuturies,  experienced  a  complete  revival, 
Rome.  Pliny,  after  referring  to  the  I  the  Italian  ecoleHiastioal  and  palatial 
common  use  of  bricks  by  the  Greeks,  I  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  being 
condemns  them  as  wholly  nusuited  for  |  distinguished  by  remarkably  fine  exam- 
Roman  dwellings,  in  which  party  walls !  pies  of  brickwork  and  ornamental  work 
were  not  allowed  to  exceed  18  inches  in  I  in  teira-cotta.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
thickness,  and  that  thtoknees  he  declares,  i  seventeenth  century,  an  Italian,  named 
"  would  not  support  more  than  a  single  M,  Fabbroni,  rediscovered  an  ancient 
story."     At   this   period,    the    Roman  j  invention,   which   had  been  completely 
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lent  for  many  generations,  namely,  the  strnction  not  only  of  private  dwellings 
mannfscture  of  bricks  sufficiently  light  and  oommercial  establishments,  bat  of 
to  float  in  water.  Strabo  speaks  of  i  ecclesiastical  strnctares  and  other  pnblic 
these  bricks  as  having  been  made  with  edifices.  Very  fine  examples  of  brick- 
an  earth  found  at  Pisane,  in  the  Troad,  |  work  in  two  colors  abonnd,  the  moat 
and  PoseidoniuB  mentions  others  of  a  notable,  perhaps,  being  at  Leeawardein, 
like  character  as  having  been  made  in  in  Friesland.  The  material  used  in 
Sjpain  "  of  an  argillaceous  earth,  where-  '  Dutch  bricks  is  chiefly  the  slime  deposit- 
with  veasels  of  silver  are  cleansed  "' ed  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  arms  of 
(probably  rottenstone).  M,  Fabbroni  the  sea.  This  is  collected  by  men  in 
succeeded  in  producing  these  floating  boats,  who  use  long  poles,  famished  at 
bricks  from  "fossil  meal,"  an  infusible  the  end  with  a  cutting  circle  of  iron,  and 
earth  found  in  abundance  over  a  oonsid- '  a  bag-net  with  which  the  slime  is 
erable  area  of  certain  districts  in  Italy,  brought  to  the  surface.  Bricks  of 
They  were  only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  exceptional  hardness  are  made  with  a 
an  ordinary  clay  brick,  and  on  this  mixture  of  this  slime  and  sand  from  tbe 
account  were  highly  esteemed  for  vault- 1  banks  of  the  river  Maas.  Ordinary 
ing  church  roofs  and  similar  architectural!  house  bricks  and  tiies  are  chiefly  made 
work.  Tbe  eirth  of  which  they  were ,  at  Utrecht,  from  brick-earth  found  in 
composed  consisted,  according  to  Ehren-  the  vicinity.  For  the  production  of  the 
berg,  the  German  microscopist,  almost :  special  make  of  bricks  known  as  "  Flem- 
entirely  of  the  siliceous  skeletons  of.ish  bricks,"  which  are  manufactured  in 
minute  water-plants.  The  bricks  with  '  France,  Flanders,  and  the  corresponding 
which  the  arching  of  the  floor  in  the;  Belgian  frontier,  sand  from  the  Scheldt 
[Berlin  Museum  is  bnilt  were  made  from '  is  principally  used.  At  Ghent,  as  well 
this  material,  in  combination  with  a  as  at  other  points  lower  down  the  river, 
certain  proportion  of  clay  "slip."  the  supply  of  this  material  constitutes 

Among  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  an  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
bricks  of  excellent  quality  have  been '  district.  In  preparing  brick-earth,  the 
made  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  slime  and  sand  are  well  mixed,  and  then 
are  to  be  found  in  buildings  erected,  kneaded  together  with  the  feet,  special 
centuries  ago.  A  very  full  account  of '  care  being  taken  with  this  operation,  so 
the  history  of  brick-making  in  India  will !  that  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass  may 
be  found  m  the  "Professional  Papers  on  |  he  the  result.  The  mixture  is  then  de- 
Indian  Engineering"  of  Major  Falconnet, :  posited  in  heaps,  and  is  moulded  and 
R.  E.,  published  in  May,  1874.  dried  in  the  same  way  as  in  this  country. 

Id  China,  bricks  are  faced  with  por-  \  The  kilns  used  for  burning  vary  in  size, 
celain,  and  in  Nepaul  they  are  richly '  some  being  large  enough  to  contain  as 
ornamented  by  the  encanstic  process  and  I  many  as  1,300,000  bricks.  Peat  is  the 
in  relief.  I  fuel  ordinarily  used  for  firing. 

Briok-making  was  found  by  tbe  con- '  England  seems  to  owe  the  introduction 
qnerors  of  Peru  to  be  a  flourishing  indus-  of  the  art  of  brickmaking  to  the  Romans, 
try  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  Some  specimens  of  their  work  which 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Spanish  ',  have  been  discovered  date  back  as  far  as 
historians,  as  well  as  that  of  Humboldt, '  A.I).  44.  The  bricks  in  these  early  ex- 
Presoott,  Stephens  and  Squier,  that  both  amples  are  nearly  all  of  the  wall-tile 
in  Peru  and  in  the  more  northerly  |  form,  the  use  of  which,  as  a  bond  in  rub- 
regions  of  Yncatan,  and  Mexico,  there  |ble  construction,  has  been  already  ad- 
are  still  extant  fine  strnctures  in  brick, '  verted  to.  These  large  thin  bricks  con- 
as  well  as  in  porphyry  and  granite,  the  i  tinned  in  use,  under  the  same  conditions, 
work  of  races  which  have  long  since  .  until  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Cod- 
paued  away.  j  quest,  when  regular  masonry  gradually 

Tbe  scarcity  of  stone  in  Holland  and  j  superseded  rubble-work.  A  casual  ref- 
the  Netherlands    naturally  led   the  in-   erenoe  in  the  Saxon  ohronicles  shows  that 


habitants,  at  a  very  early  period,  to :  bricks  were  made  under  the  dire 
seek  some  other  durable  material  for  |  Alfred  the  Great,  but  these  were  proba- 
building  purposes,  and  brick  has  been  bly  the  bonding  bricks  just  mentioned, 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  con- 1  The  earliest  instance  of  the  ase  of  briokB 
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of  tbe  modem  or  Flemish  type  is  said  to 
be  afforded  in  the  work  at  Little  Wen- 
ham  Halt,  Norfolk  (A.D.  1260).  These 
brioks  are  of  a  deeper  red  than  those 
generally  uaed  in  Snsolk  and  the  adjacent 
oounties,  but  paler  in  tint  •than  the  com- 
mon red  briok.  Tbe  uae  of  brick  in  Eng- 
land as  an  ordinary  bnilding  material, 
even  for  important  struoturee,  does  not 
■eem  to  have  beoome  at  all  general  antil 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH,  althongh  there 
are  some  few  briok  buildings  of  the  two 
previons  reigns.  Heretmonceanx  Castle, 
iiuseex,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Rye  House, 
in  Hertfordshire,  were  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  the 
following  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  erections  in  brick  from  this  date  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  : — 
Tattershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire,  A.  0. 
1440;  Lollards'  Tower,  Lambeth  Palace, 
A.D.  1464;  Oxborough  Hall,  Norfolk, 
A.D.  1482  (about) ;  Gateway  of  Hadleigh 
Rectory,  Suffolk,  close  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; the  older  portions  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  A.D.  1514;  and  Hengrave 
Hall,  Suffolk,  A.D.  1S38  (completed). 
Thorpland  Hall  and  the  Manor  House  at 
East  Barsham,  both  in  Norfolk,  were 
built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and 
the  Parsonage  at  Great  Snoring,  in  the 
same  county,  daring  that  of  bis  succes- 
sor. The  remains  of  these  buildings  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  or- 
namental brickwork  to  be  found  in  this 
oonntry.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  employment  of  brick  would 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  con- 
Btruotionof  mansions  and  other  extensive 
works.  In  common  buildings,  the  meth- 
od ordinarily  adopted  was  that  of  filling 
in  a  framework  of  timber  with  lath  and 
plaster;  and,  even  when  the  use  of  bricks 
became  general,  they  were  only  intro- 
duced in  panels  between  a  framework  of 
timber.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  (1625)  the  size  of  bricks  was 
regulated  by  a  special  order,  and  from 
about  this  period  their  use  seems  gradu' 
ally  to  have  become  more  general  in 
shops  and  private  houses,  for,  on  the  re- 
building of  that  portion  of  London  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  in  1666, 
the  new  erections  were  all  of  brickwork. 
So  rapidly  did  the  use  of  the  material 
spread  that  the  19th  Oar.  II,  cap.  II, 
fixes  "the  number  of  the  bricks  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls"  of  the  several  rates 


of  dwelling-houses  of  the  period.  The 
records  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  also  furnish  evidence  of  the 
favor  with  which  brick  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  constructive  material,  for 
about  this  time  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  the  following  terms :  "  That  they  (the 
City  surveyors)  do  encourage  and  give 
directions  to  all  builders,  for  ornament 
sake,  that  the  ornaments  and  projections 
of  the  front  buiidings,  he  of  rubbed 
bricks;  and  that  all  the  naked  parts  of 
tbe  walls  may  be  done  of  rough  bricks, 
neatly  wronght,  or  all  rubbed,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  builder."  A  special  feature 
of  brickwork  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  the  enrichment  of 
house-fronts  by  the  introduction  of  orna- 
ments carved  with  a  chisel.  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  treatise  on  "  Brick  and  Tile  Mak- 
ing," published  in  Weale's  Rudimentary 
Series,  contains  a  sketch  of  a  faonse  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  built  by  a  person 
named  May,  about  1739,  which  is  s  fine 
example  of  this  species  of  work  in  red 
brick.  Two  fluted  Doric  pilasters  sup- 
port an  entablature,  the  mouldings,  flnt- 
ings,  and  ornaments  of  the  metopes,  hav- 
ing been  carved  with  a  chisel  after  the 
erection  of  the  walls. 

In  the  year  1784  a  duty  of  half-a- 
orown  per  thousand  was  imposed  ou 
bricks  of  all  kinds  (24  Geo.  lit  cap  24), 
the  tax  being  raised  ten  years  after  to  4a 
per  thousand  (34  Geo.  Ill,  cap.- 15).  In 
1S03  a  classified  schedule  of  duties  on 
bricks  and  tiles  of  different  qualities  and 
sizes  was  substituted  for  the  uniform 
duty  hitherto  imposed.  Thirty*  years 
after  (by  the  3d  Wm.  IV,  cap.  11),  the 
duty  on  bricks  was  again  raised,  the 
common  sorts  being  subjected  to  an  im- 
post of  5s.  lOd.  per  thousand,  while  tiles 
were  wholly  relieved  from  taxation. 
These  duties  were  the  subject  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  in  1836,  and  in  1839 
the  2d  and  3d  Vic,  cap.  24,  relieved  the 
'trade  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  schedule  of  duties  hitherto 
in  force,  and  re-established  a  uniform 
duty  of  5s.  lOd.  per  thousand  on  all 
bricks  "  of  which  the  cubical  contents  do 
I  not  exceed  150  cubic  inches,"  without 
I  regard  to  their  form  or  quality.  In  1850, 
i  bricks  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, the  duty  being  wholly  repealed  (13 
Vic,  cap.  d).     The  development  of  the 
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briokmaldng  indostiy  doriDg  tbe  fint 
half  of  the  nineteenth  oentary  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  etatement, 
in  round  nnmberB,  of  the  total  make  of 
bricks  upon  which  duty  was  paid  at  the 
close  of  each  decade  from  1820  antll  the 
repeal  of  the  tax: — 1820,  914  millionHj 
1830, 1,100  millions;  1840,  1,400  millions; 
1850,  1,700  millions.  Four  years  later, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  total  nnmber 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  2,000  mil- 
Hods,  the  capital  employed  in  this  branch 
of  indastrial  enterprise  at  that  period 
exceeding  £2,000,000. 

The  employment  of  machinery  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  appears  to  have 
had  its  oriKin  either  in  Uiis  country  or 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
earliest  American  patents  were  taken  ont 
in  1792, 1793,  1800, 1803, 1806,  and  1807. 
Tbe  records  containing  the  specification  a 
of  these  inventions  were  unfortunately 
burnt  in  1836.  Prior  to  June  of  that 
year,  123  patents  for  brick  and  tile  ma- 
chines had  been  granted  in  the  United 
States,  and  npwarde  of  500  have  since 
been  taken  out.  In  England,  as  early  as 
the  year  1619,  we  find,  among  the  speci- 
fications of  Letters  Patent,  that  the 
eleventh  granted  was  for  the  protection 
of  the  "Arte  of  making  a  certain  engine 
to  make  and  cast  clay,  Ac."  This  first 
idea  of  a  machine  for  making  bricks  oon- 
aisted  of  a  large  pan  or  table,  containing 
moulds,  which  were  filled  with  brick 
earth  and  a  heavy  roller  passed  over 
them  to  force  the  earth  into  the  moulds. 
The  surplus  olay  was  then  scraped  off  the 
top,  and  the  bricks  were  readv  for  ejec- 
tion from  the  moulds.  This  was,  no 
doufot,  a  somewhat  crude  arrangement, 
but  it  approaches  closely,  in  principle, 
the  most  approved  machines  of  the  pres- 
ent dayl  We  do  not,  however,  meet 
with  any  record  of  the  introdaction  of 
brick-making  machine^  the  operations  of 
which  were  regarded  as  a  practical  auo- 
cesH  prior  to  the  year  1839,  when  Messrs, 
Cooke  &  Cuningham  patented  one, 
which  was  capable  of  turning  out  18,000 
bricks  in  ten  hours.  In  November, 
1859,  Mr.  J.  K  CUft,  of  Birmingbam,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Slechani- 
cal  Engineers,  read  a  paper  describing 
Oates's  briok-making  machines,  which 
were  then  in  use  at  Oldbury.  The  crush- 
ing strength  of  tbe  bricks  made  by  these 
machines  was  said  to  be  8,034  lbs.  per 


square  inch  as  compared  with  4,303  lbs. 
in  bricks  made  by  hand  from  the  same 
material.  The  cost  of  Oates's  machine 
was  from  £150  to  £300,  exclusive  of  the 
engine  for  driving  it,  and  its  turn-out 
averaged  13,000  bncks  per  day,  or  about 
twenty  per  minute.  In  1861,  Messni. 
Dixon  and  Corbett  had  a  machine  in 
work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  which  was  driven  by  steam 
power,  and  turned  ont  1,600  brioks  per 
hour.  The  years  1861  and  1863  were' 
marked  by  special  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  machines,  the  patents 
granted  during  this  period  embracing 
Uie  following : — WimbaH'a,  Morrell  & 
Chamley's,  Green  4;  Wright's,  Basford's, 
Effertz's,  Grimshaw's, Morris  &  Radford's, 
Poole's,  Newton's,  Sharp  So  BalmeHs, 
Flatt  &  Richardson's,  Foster's,  and 
Smith's.  Up  to  the  year  1868,  forty- 
seven  patents  relating  to  bricks  and  their 
manufacture  had  been  granted.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  many  new  maohines 
have  been  invented,  and  important  im- 
provements introduced,  and  probably 
over  300  patents  for  machines  connected 
with  the  manufaotore  of  brioks  and  tiles 
are  at  present  on  record. 


MoSAMDBiA — Anothbb  Kkw  Mbtax. 
— According  to  the  Correapondance  Sci- 
entifique  of  July  30th,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
discovered  S  new  metal  belonging  to  the 
cerium  group,  and  has  named  it  mosan* 
drium,  alter  Mosander,  whose  researches 
on  this  class  of  metals  are  veil  known. 
The  new  earth,  mosandria,  from  which 
the  metal  was  obtained,  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  gronp  of  which  yttria  is  tbe 
head  by  its  reaction  with  potassic  sul- 
phate,'although  what  this  reaction  is 
we  are  not  informed.  From  cerium  ox- 
ide, mosandria  differs  by  its  solubility 
in  very  weak  nitrio  acid  and  in  alkaline 
solutions  supersaturated  with  chlorine; 
from  lanthaniam  by  the  color  of  its  oxide 
and  salts;  and  from  didymium  by  cer- 
tain dark  rays  in  the  bright  part  of  the 
spectrum.  We  shall  refer  at  greater 
length  to  this  discovery  in  our  next  num- 
ber, giving,  if  possible,  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  new  element. 
— Chemical  Newt. 
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A  METHOD  OF  DEDUCING  FORMULAE  FROM  EXPERIMENTS 
ON  WROUGHT  IRON  PILLARS. 

Bt  JOHN  D.  CREHORE. 
ContrUiDled  to  Vam  NoaTBiHD'i  MASAEUia. 


SiKGE   the  ordinary  equation  foiw  the  Differentiatiog, 


deflection  of  a  beam  is  the  equation  of  a 
parabola,  with  reference  to  tbe  length  I, 
and  the  deflection  D,  as  the  coordinates, 
let  us  aasnme  that  the  equation  to  the , 
curve  of  a  given  pillar  sustaining  a  given  | 
load,  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.  Al- , 
though  this  assumption  may  not  entirely 
accord  with  fact,  practically  it  cannot  be , 
very  far  from  the  truth,  as  will  appear  in  j 
tbe  sequel. 

Let  Fig.  1  represent  a  pillar  sustaining  I 

the  weight  or  vertical  pressure,  F,  witb  ] 

the  deflection,  D,  length,  I,  and  least  di-  j 

ameter,  h.  I 

Fig.  I.  ' 


dl,. 


dt,  ■      4(2a;-0D 

But  we  have  the  radius  of  curvature 

\       dx*/  ,„i 

d*V 


Then  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  the 
neutral  line  BCO,  is 

y'=ipx.  . 
if  the  origin  is  at  C,  and  the  axis  of  x 
horizontaT,  and  that  of  y,  vertical.  But 
if  O  be  taken  as  the  origin  and  the  axis 
of  y  horizontal,  and  that  of  x  vertical, 
then  the  equation  to  the  ourve  becomes, 
after  eliminating  p, 

("!-iO'=i£(I>-J')- 


ifc" 
_[f +  16D'(23;-r)]l 

eDC 

And,  if  !c=ii, 

C 

for  the  value  of  the  radios  of  curvature 
at  the  center  of  the  pillar. 

This  also  follows  from  (2)   and   (3), 
since  at  the  center, 


Sappose  that  C,  Fig.  3,  is  the  center 
of  tbe  neutral  surjace  of  the  pillar,  and 
that  CC,  is  equal  to  a  unit  of  the  length 
of  that  surface,  and  that  ^,  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  the  center,  is  represented  by 


CEL  Let  ab  equal  the  decrement  of  a 
unit  of  length  on  the  compressed  side  of 
the  pillar,  and  a,d„  the  inorement  due  to 
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tbe  same  anit  on  the  extended  aide  of  the 
pillar.  Take  z  eqnal  to  the  distance  of 
the  nentral  surface  from  the  surface  of 
the  compreeaed  aide,  and  A  eqnal  to  the 
leaat  diameter  of  the  pillar  at  the  center. 
Then,  aooording  to  the  received  theory, 
we  have 


ab      ~? 

•jb_ab  +  afi^_\ 

z  h        ~  p' 

But  ah  +  iifi^  is  tbe  total  difference  of 

length  in  the  two  sides  of  the  pillar  for 

a  unit  of  its  length.    Therefore 

ab  +  a,b,  _  A_  2B,  _8DA 

1      ~ p~  E      r~ 

and 

-1  ,  (1) 

vhere  B,  is  the  unknown  bending  nnit- 
Btrain  on  the  fibres  at  the  aurfaces  ab, 
a,i,  of  the  pillar,  and  E  is  the  modulus 
of  Iran  averse  elasticity. 

Another  expression  for  the  central 
defleotion  may  be  derived  from  the 
equality  between  the  total  momenta  of 
the  external  and  the  internal  forces  in 
action. 

The  well  known  expression  for  the : 
moment  of  the  internal  forces,  is 


with  the  condition  that  y=o  when  x=o, 
we  find  after  patting  D  for  y  and  y  for 

Ero=API«'-iM,r.  (8) 

If  now  we  suppose  the  end  moment  M, 
to  vanish,  we  have  at  once 


=Q=9.6-. 


(A) 


where  S=the  area,  and  r=the  radius  of 
gyration,  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pil- 
lar; and  Q  is  the  vertical  pressure  upon 
e&ch  nnit  of  the  cross-section  of  S  pillar 
having  rounded  ends  that  can  proiluce 
no  end  couples. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  Weis- 
bach,  and  Rankine,  and  Price,  by  a  dif- 
ferent method,  find 


.EI 


..EI 


M.= 


-El' 


(fe* 


(5) 


where  I  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia 
{so-called)  of  the  cross-aection  of  the 
pillar,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  uni- 
lorm  throughout. 

And  the  total  moment  due  to  the  ex- 
ternal force  F  acting  vertically,  and  a 
force  at  each  end  producing  a  oonple 
with  the  moment  M„  tending  to  diminish 
the  defleotion  of  the  pillar,  is 

M,=Py-M,.  (6) 


-ElC?=P.,-: 


-EI' 

< 

Henoe  from  (1) 


Integrating   (7),    fir«t  with  the  eon- 


Py-M,. 


-(as*  -£r)-l-M,. 


=9.8686044-j; 

the  first  remarking  that  the  formula 
gives  "  generally  a  greater  tenacity  llian 
the  formula  for  the  crushing  strength  "; 
the  second,  that  this  is  the  "smallei't 
value  of  P  which  is  compatible  with  any 
bending  of  the  spring";  and  the  third, 
that  "hereby  also  we  are  enabled  to  cal- 
culate the  greatest  weight  that  a  vertical 
pillar  of  a  given  form  and  height  can 
bear  without  being  bent  bj  the  weight," 

Examples  of  the  application  of  for- 
mula (A),  are*given  below. 

Resuming  equation  (8),  we  have,  if  the 
equal  end-moments  do  not  vanish, 

M,=»PD-i™         m 

Also  from  (6),  the  moment  at  the  center 
is 

Mt  =PD-:-M,     for  external  forcea. 

= — T^ — ,  for  internal  forces. 


...  jpD+:^=: 

and,  after  dividing  by  S, 
_  laB.rV 


{Qr-l-48Er*)A  '  ^ 

which  ia  the  second  expresaioQ  sought 
for  the  defleotion. 
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Eqaating  (4)  and  (10)  there  resalts, 
QI'=o,  which  is  abaard. 
RJIThe  Bonroe  of  this  abanrdity  may  be 
fonnd  ic  equatioD  (4);  'for  sinoe  that 
valne  of  D  vaa  derived  from  cnrralnre 
alone,  it  ie  the  value  which  D  would 
have  from  the  anit'Strain  B,,  if  B,  were 
produced  only  by  oouplea  applied  at  the 
ends  of  the  pillar,  without  direct  longi- 
tudinal preaaure.  It  la  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  UDit-Btrain  B,  oorreaponda  to  a 
smaller  deflection  when  it  is  produeed 
by  direct  end-presaure,  than  when  it  ia 
produced  by    end-oouplea.    The  value, 

—^T-,  given  by  (4),  is,  therefore,  too 

great,  dnce  we  aaaume  the  unknown 
value  of  B,  to  be  the  same  aa  the  valae 
of  B,  in  (10). 

Let  ua,  therefore,  correct  equation  (4) 
and  write 


(12) 


So  that  from  (10)  and  (II)  w«  find 

12Er' 

Kow  if,  by  reaorting  to  experiments, 
we  can  find  some  function  of  e  whltdi 
shall  be  constant  within  jjlven  limits  of 
(/-j-r)  or  (l-i-h),  we  ahall  have  within 
those  limits,  a  formula  for  the  value  of 
Q  in  terms  of  /,  r,  E,  and  e. 

The  values  of  f  in  the  following  tablea 
have  been  computed  from  the  ezperi- 
ments  upon  wrought  iron  pillan,  given 
in  Stoney's  "Theory  of  Strains,"  and  in 
Jjovett's  "  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Work,  etc.,  oi  the  Cineinnati  Southern 
Railway." 

The  teata,  tabulated  in  Mr.  Stoney's 
Work,  were  made  under  the  supervieiOD 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  those  recorded 
by  Mr..  Lovett  were  made  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  nnder  competent  engineers. 

Neither  of  these  aeta  of  experiment* 
is  ao  nearly  complete  as  would  oe  de«ra- 

I. — Solid  Rectanoolab  PiiiAHs— Flat  Ends. 

See  Stoney's  Theory  of  Btnins,  page  283.    Modulus  of  ElasUcl^,  B=24,000,000 .  r*=^h*. 

r=radiu8  of  gyratloD,       A=leaat  diameter,        J=leDgth  of  pillar,       (=bTeadtfa. 

p 

Q=g-=reBi8lsnce,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Gordon's  Formula,  as  applied  by  Stoney  to  this  case,  ia, 


■+sl 


1 

e-  Q" 

Qbyei- 

Excess  over  Q,  by 

No. 

b 

I 

"A" 

*-12Er» 

perhnent. 

Formulae 

Formulae 

Gordon 

ins. 

'»• 

B,  C,  D,  B. 

B,  C,  P. 

Formula. 

1 

a. 980 

180 

838.669 

1.9361 

816 

0 

0 

H 

-  978 

3 

3.988 

SO 

179  178 

3.2288 

2,410 

0 

0      1    - 

r668 

8 

8.010 

120 

158.658 

8.4553 

3,379 

-  172 

-IBO        . 

-  B25 

4 

2. 995 

120 

120.803 

2.5939 

4,280 

+1131 
+     15 

+1151    1    - 

-1848 

S 

2.960 

00 

118.843 

8.2702 

5,604 

4-    13 

H 

■  719 

6 

2.980 

60 

118.843 

8.2988 

5,653 

1    84 

-  157 

- 

-670 

7 

3.005 

90 

90.452 

3.1636 

9,280 

+  839 

+  375 

-  386 

8 

5.860 

90 

90.407 

8.8756 

9,912 

-  283 

-  237 

—  289 

9 

i.oa4 

90 

87.891 

3.1392 

8,753 

+  435 

+  846 

+  278 

4-1377 

10 

3.000 

120 

79.470 

2.6748 

10,165 

+2296 

+3054 

11 

8.010 

60 

78.237 

8.3068 

12,989 

-  108 

—  115     ,    —1179 

12 

8.010 

60 

60.801 

2.7374 

18,067 

-  701 

—  648    1    —1865 

13 

5.480 

60 

60.241 

2.6760 

-  819 

—  279         — 147B 

14 

2.986 

80 

59.689 

2.B0IB 

16,853 

+  651 

+  566    ,  ■  —  470 

1.1 

3.000 

90 

58.824 

2.8816 

19,987 

-2285 

-2421    1    -8843 

IK 

1.024 

60 

58.594 

2.4703 

17,268 

+  491 

+  358        —  66S 

17 

3.010 

30 

89.319 

1.6793 

27,787 

-3645 

—6161    1    —4115 

18 

8.000 

80 

30.121 

1.1210 

39,655 

+  145 

-6031 

—2187 

19 

1.023 

80 

29.826 

.9073 

25,827 

0 

-400 

+2337 

20 

1.023 

I      15 

14.663 

.3095 

34,554 

+  559 

—  768 

-HOG 

21 

1.023 

;      7.6 

7,831 

.1090 

48,682 

0 

+1257 

- 

13478 
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ble,  bnt  thev  are  offered  sa  the  best  at 
hand.  Mr.  Xovett  lajs,  "  In  order  to 
test  thoroughly  the  mathematioal  oor- 
rectaesB  of  the  formula  [Gordon's]  ex- 
perimentB  should  have  been  made  with 
the  same  preSBare  on  oolumns  of  different 
lengths  and  shapes  of  cross-section,  made 
of  the  same  iron,  of  uniform  quality, 
and  all  fittings  made,  and  meaauremeuta 
taken  with  great  precision.  All  these 
conditions  could  not  be  realized." 

In  all  the  Hodgkinson  tests  here  con- 
sidered, E,  the  modulus  of  transverse 
elasticity  is  taken  at  34,000,000;  which 
IB  about  the  mean  value  of  K  found  for 
such  iron  by  that  experimenter.  For  the 
Chicago  and  Pittshnrgh  tests,  the  values 
of  E  are  given,  and  the  mean  valne 
37,311,111  nas  been  used  except  in  the 
case  of  "  rounded  or  hinged  ends." 

From  the   tabulated  values  of  t 
may  derive  formulae  as  follows  : 

1 .  Take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the 
vfliiies  of  e  corresponding  to  (?^A)>60 
am]  (,l-i~h)  <180,  except  the  anomalous 
values  in  Nos.  4  and  10.  This  mean  is 
3.27916=8. 

We  have,  therefore,  e  itself  approxi' 
mately  constant  between  these  limits  of 


12Er' 


Q=3.379l6E(j 


c^y 


(B) 


For  values  of  (l-i-h)  not  greater 
CO,  we  observe  that  the  product 


XfxQ, 


is  a  function  of  e  approximately  con- 
stant. 

Uiing  Nob.   1%,   13,  14,  and  It,  and 
taking  means,  we  have 

/-^A= 59.66, 
£=3.6964, 
Q=l?,427. 

.      Q 


17427 


9.65  X 


EA' 


=3.5964, 


174/A 


(F) 

when  (/-^A)  is  not  greater  than  60. 
3.   For  the  extreme  value   of   {l-i-h) 


=238.569,  we  may  proceed  as  fpUows; 
but  the  formula  may  not  be  reliable  for 
other  cases,  there  being  no  intervening 
series  to  give  a  law. 

No.  I.  No.  3.    Dif.  of  logs. 

log.  (i-hA),  2.3776133  3.2682793  0.1243889 

'■   e    0.2807064  0.6088644  0.3316690 


.1 

(7  vi.Tsn 
■J-)  =33531,  a  constant 

for  these  two  experiments. 

.-.  Q=33531e(4-)''^'*'.         (D) 


{l-rh)\r''' 


i  II 


<340. 

4.  Similarly  may  we  find  a  formula  for 
values  of  (/-r-A)<30. 

No.  19.        No.  31.  Dif.  of  log*. 
\og.(l-^h\    1.4673467    0.8651867     0.6030600 
». 9078640    9.0870386     0.9308864 


Ratio  of  dif.  of  logs.  =■ 


=  1.52864. 


~)         i-.0051876a,  a  constant 

for  these  limits. 
Wherefore, 

|J.(4r=.0OMS,«, 

(A  \  ■*"*• 
t)    •      -^^ 

6.  Also  for  values  of  (H-A)  ranging 
from  30  to  60,  we  may  take 

^  60.66  80       Dif.oflogs. 

log.  (J-^A),    1.7766104    1.4771318     0.3964891 

e        0.4148716    0.0496066     0.8647660 

Ratioofdif.ofloga.=:|^i^=I.a2204. 
exi-f)         =.017669,  a  constant. 


(±r. 


Q=42]41dl 


(/-tA),  from  30  to  60. 

{See  Table  II  on  following  page.) 

In  the  preceding  table,  under  ~,  are 

given  the  ratios  of  thickness  of  metal  to 
least  diameter,  or  of  thickness  to  the 
mean  of  the  two  diameters  when  A  and 
b  are  different. 
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n. — RECTANGnLAB  TuBDLAR  FnXABS FlAT  EnDB. 

See  Stone; 's  Theory  of  Struns,  page  371. 
Notation  w  in  preceding  case.      t=tluckDefts  oF  iQ«tBl. 
Gordon's  Formula  for  this  case, 

P     „         807S0 


Excess  over  Q.  by 

* 

A 

h 

i 

I 

f=-^ 

Qby. 

ex  pen- 

No. 

~t' 

h 

12Er« 

Formulae 

Gordon 

Ids. 

Ins. 

G,  H. 

Formula. 

1 

4.1 

4.1 

136.6 

39. sa 

71.672 

.19596 

10,880 

-1-4138 

-1-2310 

3 

4.1 

4.1 

08 

39.36 

71.673 

.34373 

10,260 

—  781 

—  1503 

3 

4.35 

4.35 

61 

38.23 

69.149 

.41807 

35,171 

0 

—    .12 

4 

4.25 

4.25 

31.7 

38.38 

69.148 

.35837 

21,585 

4-388 
4-1766 

-  P19 

,     5 

8.1 

4.1 

TO 

39.26 

66.453 

.36525 

23,188 

-1-2809 

6 

8.17 

4.1 

100,6 

39.36 

06.394 

.33868 

15,301 

-  733 

—  248 

7 

8.4 

4.25 

33.3 

38.38 

64.104- 

.42778 

29.981 

-1-1798 

-1-3881 

8 

6.6 

4.75 

35.1 

25.30 

57.906 

.31334 

30,913 

+  330 

+1940 

0 

8.5 

4.75 

19 

35  30 

66.601 

.27810 

35,000 

-2286 

-1287 

10 

4.3B 

4.26 

3t.7 

21.10 

51.684 

.31431 

33.301 

+2532 

1-5226 

11 

8.17 

4.1 

100.6 

33.40 

50.903 

.14588 

16.215 

-3079 

13 

8.1 

4.1 

69 

?2.30 

50.009 

.31538 

34.111 

-1-  828 
+3505 

-HtLtiS 

13 

8.1 

8.1 

«3.« 

14.04 

86.585 

.08176 

19.732 

+1984 

14 

8.1 

8.1 

135 

14.80 

30.252 

.00058 

13.376 

-643 

1-1709 

15 

4.1 

4.1 

186.6 

14.60 

36.703 

.05137 

11.613 

—1060 

h    35 

16 

8.1 

8.1 

63.6 

14.67 

35.680 

.loaie  ■ 

23.100 

—2721 

—3613 

17 

8.37 

8.37 

60 

14.33 

35.101 

.08713 

20,364 

-f-3637 

+4B93 

18 

8.87 

8.37 

14.38 

35.101 

.11001 

35.716 

-^528 

—3104 

W 

8.40 

S.40 

35.7 

14.38 

35.101 

.11418 

36,876 

—3100 

-1826 

20 

4.25 

4-35 

50 

14.10 

84.588 

.08783 

23,684 

-fl287 

+3560 

31 

8,1 

8.1 

135 

11.30 

27.679 

.08639 

13,801 

-882 

+  318 

23 

8.1 

4.1 

08.3 

10.70 

24.860 

.45133 

21.889 

—2863 

-1595 

23 

8.1 

8.1 

63.6 

7.40 

18.126 

.02647 

23,308 

—6316 

-6«18 

24 

4.1 

4.1 

138.6 

7.30 

17.881 

.01383 

13,403 

-2384 

—3190 

25 

4  35 

4.25 

50 

7.00 

17.146 

.03846 

27,417 

-4680 

—4891 

26 

8.17 

4.1 

loo.e 

6.80 

15.493 

.01337 

16,921 

-1-1798 

+3678 

37 

18 

18 

88 

6.88 

13.066 

.01808 

80,464 

—1788 

-J  898 

28 

8.1 

4.1 

68.8 

4.70 

10.798 

.01053 

30,010 

-1-2831 

+    69 

39 

8.1 

8.1 

68.6 

3.40 

8.336 

.00583 

34,153 

-1619 

-1858 

A-(A+3ft) 
l2(A  +  6)  ~ 

Id  finding  a  formula  for  tbis  set  of  ex- 
periments, we  consider  only  those  oases 
where  the  metal  was  so  thick  that  (A-rQ 
is  not  greater  than  55. 

Using  Nos.  3,  4,  and  37,  and  taking 
means,  we  write 

Nos.  8-4.       No.  87.    Dif.  of  logs. 

log.  (i-+r),    l.e8»786fl    1.1168101      0.7239758 

"      e        9.5890779    8.2569967      1.8830828 


Ratio  of  dif.  of  logs: 


0.?239768 

=  1.841335. 


Whence 


=.0001590065  aoonstant. 


when  (/-^A)<30,  and  (A-i-0<56. 
But  when  {h-rt)  exceeds  65,  we  find 


(H) 


"(t)-" 


approximately.  And  this  factor  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  Gordon  fonsnla  for 
these  oases. 


yOBMULAB   FKOM   BXPERIMKNTS   ON   WBOCGHT  IRON   PILLABS. 
IIL — ^Hollow  Ctlindkical  Pillabs — Flat  Ends. 


Bee  atoDOj's  Theoiy  of  Strains,  page  376. 

Asdiuneter  ot  pillar.       r*= 

iA 

EXCBM  OTOT  q 

by 

A 

I 

/ 

1  '= 

Qby 
expwi- 
mect. 

m. 

Fonnulae 

Formula 

OoidoD 

Imt. 

I,J,K. 

L. 

Formula. 

1 

1.40G 

80 

336.274 

10          3 

6441 

14.678 

0 

—1601 

3 

1.964 

60 

173.816 

18.8      2 

4064 

28,206 

0 

+  891 

—4088 

3.840 

61.38 

146. 04S 

10.8       1 

6903 

33.170 

tr 

-  -3612 

-  861 

2.300 

01 

144.200 

9.7       1 

6733 

81,073 

4-3346 

+  867 

3.490 

47.8 

130.199 

33.37     1 

9307 

28,798 

—4582 

-4668 

-6647 

1.490 

40 

113.187 

16          1 

4047 

81,180 

—4897 

—4960 

—4466 

8.000 

40 

118.877 

30          1 

3398 

27,671 

-  867 

-1401 

—  954 

1.964 

30.0 

86.367 

18.8 

B698 

33,299 

-8930 

-6430 

-8084 

8.080 

29.6 

88.721 

18 

7480 

29,789 

—  138 

—1709 

-1913 

4.000 

29.6 

83.781 

39 

6740 

27,607 

+3004 

+  438 

4-1817 

--W40 

4.060 

S9.6 

83.721 

26.1 

6873 

36.268 

--8898 

--04B9 

3.330 

25.7 

72.690 

11.4 

0002 

29,998 

--1108 

-  826 

-1-8671 

2.300 

30.0 

73.130 

10.6 

0311 

39,880 

4-1868 

—    50 

4-4883 

3.490 

34.1 

68.160 

33.87 

5700 

80,100 

-8817 

-6956 

-784 

4.003 

22.3 

62.791 

30.9 

4068 

33,981 

—  654 

—2630 

+1800 

4.000 

32.3 

62.791 

16.0 

8683 

36.046 

4-6681 

+9180 

4.000 

63.791 

16 

3640 

36,508 

+6174 

--8678 

18 

4.000 

62.791 

16.8 

3830 

37,816 

-1-4861 

4-7865 

3.490 

21 ' 

59.S97 

23.87 

1483 

86,489 

—3303 

-  778 

W 

1.490 

30 

56.569 

15 

3864 

H330 

—  375 

-2728 

-1B32 

31      6.180 

19.4 

54.871 

65 

3495 

83,370 

+  819 

-1570 

-3019 

22  .   «.8G0 

18.9 

03.334 

49       < 

3068 

30,985 

—1462 

—8768 

-642 

23  1   1.964 

10.8 

43.270 

18.8 

8413 

86,980 

4-    59 

-3609 

■1010 

24  1  8.990 

15 

43.436 

16.3 : 

1881 

80,024 

4-7363 
+3834 

lis 

-8078 

36      S.999 

IS 

42.426 

16.0 

3159 

84.403 

+3649 

26  ,   6.966 

14.1 

39.881 

48.9 

2313 

41,664 

-8598 

-6388 

-3349 

37  1   2.348 

13.8 

86.304 

11.1 

1753 

38,314 

■1117 

—1336 

+  630 

28      2.3SS 

13.8 

36.304 

11.4 

1680 

86.689 

-3638 

+  81B 

--3146 

29  '   2.830 

12.8 

86.304 

11.4 

1633 

80,889 

-8943 

-fl369 

--3400 

30      2.883 

13.0 

3&.805 

9,7 

1468 

83.107 

-6522 

4-6826 

31      S.S4S 

12.8 

84.790 

11.6 

1684 

39,669 

-  292 

-3660 

-  576 

82      2.373 

13.3 

84.507 

10.37 

1631 

36,906 

-3066 

+  187 

+2135 

38      6.170 

9.7 

38.075 

61.1 

1006 

88,350 

-4491 

-178 

-1860 

34  '    8.000 

9.3 

26.306 

19.6  : 

OBOS 

37,892 

-6408 

+8100 

4-3430 

36  i    4.000 

7 

19,799 

16      1 

0661 

47,844 

-  847 

-4167 

-7183 

SB      4.036 

6.9S 

19.607 

16 

0603 

48.076 

-  268 

—4882 

-8866 

87 

6.125 

4.9 

18.809 

63,6 

0376 

41.361 

+ 

13779 

-1-8660 

-  881 

The  Gordon  Formula  here  is,  Q= 


1.  UsiDg  the  mean  values  of  e  ttad  of 
(/-+r)  in  Nos.  35,  36,  and  Nos.  8,  9,  10, 
II,  we  write, 

((-r-r)    84.308  19.738 

'f       0.7810  0.0652      Dif.  ofloge, 

log.  (i-L-r)  1.9361868      12900831      0  6310483 
'■     c       9.8639174     8,8142476      1,0496698 

^     .      ,,..     ,,  1.0496698     ,  „^„, 

Ratio  ofdii.  of  logs.  — 

/  ,.  \1.KU 

.-.  ex 


0.6310438      ■ 
:^.0004571I,  »   constant. 


Q=  131848  (-^J 


(1) 


when  (i-7A)<30. 

2.  Similarly,  from  Nos.  2  and  8,  9,  10, 
11,  we  find,  when 


(i^h) 


)>3(I 
1  <60, 

Q=132807(-J-) 


(J) 


3.  And  from  1  and  2  we  derive  in  the 
same  manner. 


Q=114380O0(-^y'" 
(/-tA)  from  60  to  80. 


(K) 


366 
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i.  Wfl  may  in  all  these  cases,  of  coarse, 
find  values  of  e  by  interpolatioo,  and 
thence  derive  Q  from  the  equation 
._   CjP 
13Er" 
or  Q  may  be  derived  directly  by  interpo- 
lation. 

For  the  case  of  hollow  cylinders, 
(/-v-A)  being  not  greater  than  60,  we  get 
an  approximate  formula  involving  only 
seoond  differences,  by  the  following 
arrangement : 

l-^h  €  D.  D. 

10  .11 


40  1-16 

SO  l.TS 

eo  S.4] 

From  which,  by  the  "  method  of  differ- 


=.lH-.24(n-l)+.ll 


(«-l)(«-a) 


-.  Q=i8Ef(y)'=36,000,0O0f(Ay.  (L) 


Mean  value  of  E=37,311,lll. 
Gordon  formnla  here  ia 
50800 

using  the    mean  of    the    ezperimental 
values  of  the  numerator. 

To  find  formnla  M  we  have  from 
Nos.  29, 28, 10. 1-^=111.067,  c=1.28803 
No.     6,  H-r=  61.609,  e=  .4343« 


Ratio  of  dif.  of  logB.= 

"' =1.84467. 

-jj         =.000217018,   a   constant. 

Q=7n24gy"**'  (M) 

(l-i-h)  from  20  to  40. 


—The  "Phobnix  Coldmm" — Flat  Ends. 
See  Thomas  D.  Lovett's  Report. 


h 
ins. 

I 

IT 

I 

r- 

12Er' 

Qby 
experi- 
ment. 

Excess  over  Q,  by 

Na 

Formula 

Gordon 
Formula. 

39 
38 
10 

e 

8.360 
8.360 
8.126 
9.060 

40.7 
40.7 
S9.0 

22.4 

112.4 
lia.4 

ioe.4 
«i.a 

8.986 
8.BSS 
8.«86 
8.B86 

1.4111 
1.8417 
1.1113 
.4848 

80.600 
84.800 
81,000 
87,600 

—2444 

—  S44 

+8360 

0 

-8872 
-2078 

V. — ^Thb  "Ambeicam  Bbidgb  Cc's  Coldkn" — Flat  Ends. 

Bee  Lovett'e  Report. 

Two  flanged  bare  riveted  to  the  flanges  of  an  I-beam. 


^ 

ins. 

— 

J_ 

Ins. 

*=i&- 

experi- 

Excess  o 

wQ,by 

Formula 

N. 

Gordon"" 
Formula. 

10 
10 
18 

8 

«.6 

9.6 

4S 

84.1 
26.8 

166.1 
88.1 
81 .« 

6.888 
18.610 
8.8S3 

1.78M 
.0601 
.6308 

28,700 
27,800 
31,600 

0 
+1868 
-1609 

—  665 

+    IB 

F0BMT;LA.E  from   BXPERIUBNTS   on   WROnOHT  IRON   PILLARS. 


TTung  the  mean  valne  of  /  for  the 
^  numerator,  the  Oordon  formula  becomes, 


We  find  formula  (N),  W  taking  mean 
valnoB  of  (/-tt)  and  t  in  NO0.  18, 19,  and 


combining  with  No.  Iff. 
(l-i-r)  1S5.1 

e  1.7394 


84.85 
.64846 


log.  1.7394-los.  .64946 

log.  16S.1   -log.  84.86    -l-«8346 

.'.   djj        =.00046937,  a  conetant. 

~nVy^\l}        ~ViE\r} 

Q=  160562  (y)'"*"  (N) 


(i-r-A)  from  25  to  46. 
VL — The  "Kbtstonk  Cohtmh" — Flat  Ends. 
See  LoTett'B  Report. 


Excess  0 

erQ.  by 

( 

k 

I 

r'          e- 

„T  ■ 

Sit 
eiperi- 

No. 

iUB. 

*" 

ine. 

ment. 

Fomnlae 
0,  P. 

Oordon 
FormuU. 

97 

87.6 

s.aas 

,»8« 

9.798 

9088 

27,800 

-2664 

-8177 

4 

86.2 

9.3 

S8 

a 

10.888 

7098 

24,100 

+1699 

+1730 

84. « 

B.S75 

96 

11.178 

27,600 

—1566 

-1807 

88.7 

9.626 

96 

8 

11.434 

6916 

21,100 

-H968 

+6179 

» 

84.1 

9.5 

96 

« 

11.464 

8411 

80,000 

81 

84.1 

B.6 

96 

8 

11.464 

7182 

35,400 

+  868 
+1868 

+  701 

4-1101 

S4 

84.1 

9.5 

98 

4 

12.041 

6660 

36,000 

20.8 

ft 

82,000 

—    6S 

—  151 

21.7 

8.8 

US 

K 

9.306 

8332 

80,000 

+2036 

+1812 

20 

9. 

till 

fl 

10.858 

8S24 

86,900 

-4790 

54 

7 

10,834 

+8389 

4^122 

65 

" 

18.064 

11.044 

SS,600 

0 

Gordon  Formula,  Q= p-  ■ 

using  the  mean  value  of  /. 

1.    To  find  formula   (O),  use    mean 
valttea  of  (H-r)  and  e  in  Nos.  27,  4,  26, 
25,  30,  31  and  34,  and  in  Nob.  9,  7,  8,  3. 
Then  (H-r)  =  97.0«  68.65 

C       =.74614         .33682 
log.  .746U-log.  .33532  _.  ^^^^ 
1(^.    97.06— log.    68.56 
(  .    )  i.mw 
.-.  '-j  -7-  f        =.000640995,  a  oonstant, 

Qp        J  f.  \i.sm 


~12Er'^\// 
[=1"301  (y) 

oto4a 


(O) 


(H-A)  from 

2.  Similarly,  from  Noa.  9,  7,  8  and  3, 
and  No.  2,  we  find 


{H-r)=     58.65 

e     =  .83682 

log.  .38532— log.     .0334  _ 

log.    S8.6S— log.  18.064  *" 


16.064 
.0334 


=.000116087,  a  oonstant, 

_  Of 

~12Er'' 


^x(f)' 

Q=37718(^)'" 


(H-A)    <26. 

{See  TabU  VII  on  JoUowing  page.) 
The  Glordon  formula  here  beoomee, 

O—  ill22_. 

Formula  (R)  is  foand  as  follows : 

No.  22.  No.  28. 

(^Tr)=  102.060      84.468 

e  =   .9633       .7336 


TAN   NOBTBAKD's  ENOINEEBINO   MAaAZINE. 


VIL — The  "  Square  Colukn  " — Flat  Ends. 
See  Lovett's  Report.       Two  Channela  and  Two  Plates. 


inB. 

I 
k 

I 

ins. 

'=,^ 

Excess  ovwQ,  by 

No. 

Pormnla 
R 

Gordon 
Fonnuta. 

S2 
8S 
2S 

7.B 
8.4S 

41. e 
80.» 
84.1 

98.096 

84.458 

9.847 
10.909 
ll.«38 

.9SS8 
.8867 
,7^ 

80,000 
80,300 
88,200 

0 
+  44, 

-18*J 

-l-d*«i 
-Am 

VUL — PiLLABs  WITH  Rounded  oe  Hinged  Endb. 
See  Lovett's  Report. 


Bicesa  over  Q,  by 

Qby 

ins. 

t 
ins. 

ins. 

100000 

expert- 

Formula 
A. 

Gordon 
Formula. 

le 

American 

8 

340 

5.479 

289 

36,700 

—  809 

—1937 

17 

10 

340 

30,600 

■7133 

+2S71 

13 

10.78 

813 

804 

24,000 

-2301 

14 

10 

813 

8.788 

260 

22,000 

■  892 

+3338 

11 

Phoenix 

8.135 

824 

8.985 

371 

31,700 

-  444 

—2815 

fi 

Keystone 

9.33 

334 

10.945 

395 

33.000 

■7S37 

—    61 

Square 

10 

809 

11.000 

810 

36,600 

4^785 

-1087 

log.      .9533— log.    ■7226_ 


1.46437. 


<{iy 


log.  102.050-log.  84.468 

■''*!/  (        "laE?' 

=.00109037,  a  constant. 

(r\JSKW 
J)     ■    *^' 

(/-7-A)  from  25  to  30. 
Gordon  formula  here, 
__  39967 

~  IBOOA' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  formula  ^A), 
viz. 

Q=9.6e(-^)', 

f^ives,  in  general,  the  values  of  Q  too 
arge;  and  henoe  it  ie,  in  these  cases, 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  formula  above 
oited  as  ^ven  by  Weisbach,  Rankine, 
and  Price. 

Experiments,  however,  are   wanting, 


from  which  to  derive  complete  formulae 
for  pillars. 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  het« 
applied  to  wrought  iron  pillars,  is  equally 
applicable  to  pillars,  struts,  or  columns, 
of  any  other  material. 


Shaepening  Files.— Mr.  B.  C.  Tilgb- 
man  has  recently  discovered  another  and 
very  interesting  application  of  the  sand- 
blast toindustrial  purposes.  Hehaafound 
that  by  subjecting  worn  files  to  the  action 
of  the  jet,  the  cutting  edges  are  rapidly 
renewed,  and  the  file  is  made  sharper 
than  when  new.  A  stream  of  fine  sand, 
impelled  at  a  high  velocity  by  a  jet  of 
steam,  is  applied  to  a  file  at  an  augle  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  from  its  fao^ 
the  file  being  moved  about  sA  that  all 
partH  may  he  aoted  on.  The  sand  is 
very  fine  grit,  prepared  by  washing  and 
settling,  it  is  used  in  the  state  of  very 
soft  slime,  drawn  from  a  reoeiver. — JBn- 
gineeriny. 


THE  VENTILATION   OF   COAL   MINES. 


THE  VENTILATION  OP  COAL  MINES. 


By  OBORQK  O.  AT 

TmuactloDi  aC  the  Society 

Thb  late  coal  panic  has  shown  us  to 
what  degree  our  material  proBperity  ia 
dependent  on  that  mineral.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  exhaustion  of  oui 
coal  fields  must  inevitably  be  followed 
by  the  utter  collapse  of  those  industries 
which  have  made  this  country  what  it  is, 
and  that  even  a  slightly  decreased  pro- 
duction would  seriously  affect  their  posi- 
tion. Coal  having  assumed  a  relation  of 
such  vital  importance  to  our  social  exist- 
ence, its  extraction  from  the  earth 
become  one  of  the  foremost  engiueering 
questions  of  the  day,  and  accordingly 
increased  attention  is  now  being  directed 
to  it.  The  author  of  the  present  paper 
has  therefore  deemed  the  time  opportune 
for  a  discussion  of  some  of  tne  facts 
relating  to  what  ia  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  mine  engi- 
neering, namely,  the  ventilation  of  the 
workings.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
recent  panic  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
activity  shown  at  existing  collieries  as 
well  as  in  the  opening  oiit  of  many  new 
ones.  In  their  haste  to  extract 
valuable  mineral  there  is  danger  that 
managers  and  engineers  may,  not  give 
due  attention  to  those  matters  which  are 
essential  to  an  efficient  ventilation,  es- 
pecially in  the  laying  out  of  new  works. 
Hence  another  reason  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  snbject  at  this  time.  More- 
over it  Is  almost  an  indisputable  fact 
that  90  per  cent,  of  those  disastrous 
explosions  which  so  frequently 
wholly  due  to  a  defective  ventilation. 
Thus  it  appears  that  though  the  princi- 
ples of  a  good  ventilation  are ,  generally 
understood  and  acknowledged  in  theory, 
they  are  still  far  from  being  applied  in 
practice.  By  the  expression  "defective 
ventilation,"  it  is  not  intended  to  mean 
merely  insufficient  ventilation,  but  also 
all  systems  of  ventilating  a  mine  that  are 


established  upon  false  prinoiples,  quite 
irrespeotive  of  the  quantity  oi  air  pass- 
ing throQgh  it  in  a.  given  time.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  so 
large  a  subject  in  a  paper  like  the  pres- 
ent, and  therefore  no  such  attempt  will 
be  made.  Alt  that  the  author  proposes 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  4—24 


to  do  is  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
essential  points,  and  instead  of  adducing 
anything  new,  to  simplify  what  is 
already  Known. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  Parlia- 
ment has  recently  enacted,  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  Of  air  should  be  constantly 
passed  through  a  mine  to  dilute  and 
render  harmless  the  noxious  gases  evolv- 
ed or  generated  therein.  But  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  definite 
understanding  among  mining  men  as  to 
what  oonstitutes  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  the  practice  among  careful  men  is  to 
pass  an  excess  of  air  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  Xo  doubt  this  is  erring  in 
the  right  direction;  but  It  is  better  not 
to  err  at  all.  Besides,  such  a  practice 
begets  a  vagueness  of  notion  oonceming 
the  requisite  quantity  of  air  that  con- 
duces neither  to  correctness  of  judgment 
nor  to  progress  in  knowledge.  It  may 
in  some  cases  be  a  sonrce  of  danger 
even,  for  a  Davy  lamp  is  not  safe  in  a 
violent  current  of  air  that  has  been  sud- 
denly fouled  by  a  blower,  while  the  cost 
of  producing  the  current  is  enormously 
increased.  Of  course  the  question  is  an 
intricate  and  a  difficult  one,  depending 
upon  numerous  conditions  that  vary 
from  district  to  district,  and  even  from 
mine  to  mine.  A  general  solution  is 
therefore  not  to  be  looked  for;  but  it  is 
both  practicable  and  highly  desirable  to 
lay  down  some  definite  and  invariable 
basis  upon  which  every  individual  case 
may  be  accurately  and  readily  calculated. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  coal  mine  is 
vitiated  by  several  causes:  the  breath  of 
men  and  horses,  the  combustion  of  lights, 
the  moisture  of  the  ground,  the  exhala- 
tion of  gases  from  the  strata,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  substances  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air.  Some  of  these 
causes  are  constant  in  their  action  or 
nearly  so,  while  others  are  extremely 
variable.  The  former  we  can  estimate 
with  accuracy;  with  the  latter  ve  can 
deal  only  approximately. 

The  average  quantity  of  air  breathed 
by  man  is  usually  assumed  by  writers 
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on  mine  Tontilation  to  be  800  cubic  feet 
per  minnte.  This  quantity  is,  however, 
altogether  erroneous  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  calculate  an  adequate  amount  of  ven- 
tilatioD.  It  has  been  atated  by  eminent 
medical  authorities  that  the  mean  of 
several  hundred  eiperimenta  conducted 
with  great  oare  by  means  of  very  accur- 
ate instrumeote  was  602  cubic  inches  per 
minate,  and  that  this  quantity  was 
increased  to  1500  cubic  inches,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  much,  by  the  exertion  of 
waiting  four  miles  an  hour.  We  all 
know  from  esperienoe  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  air  is  breathed  when 
nndergoiKg  violent  exercise  than  when 
at  rest ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  found 
a  calculation  relating  to  men  subjected 
to  great  physical  exertion  in  a  mine  upon 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  a 
man  lying  motionless  on  his  bed.  It 
may  he  assumed  that  the  average  amount 
of  labor  undergone  by  each  man  and  boy 
in  the  extraction  of  coal  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  walking  four  miles  an  hour; 
and  hence  the  quantity  of  air  required 
for  each  man  will  be  1500  cubic  Inches, 
or  say,  one  cubic  foot  per  minute.  The 
miasmata  or  effluvia  derived  from  the 
various  seoretions  of  the  body  are  a 
potent  cause  of  vitiation  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  unpleasant  smell  of  a  close 
bedroom  in  the  morning  is  due  wholly  to 
this  cause,  and  in  ascertaining  the  state 
of  ventilation  in  a  room  b^  what  is 
known  as  the  "nose  test,"  it  is  these 
effluvia  which  furnish  the-  requisite  indi- 
cations. Moreover  the  air  in  passiuK 
over  the  hnmaH  body  becomes  heated! 
These  causes  are  greatly  increased  in 
intensity  by  the  augmented  temperature 
due  to  violent  exertion,  snch  as  is  under- 
gone in  mines.  Added  to  this  there  is 
the  dust  caused  by  each  workman  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  We  must 
therefore  provide  an  additional  quantity 
of  air  to  keep  the  atmosphere  pure  and 
cool,  and  this  quantity  may  be  taken  as 
one  oubio  foot  per  minute.  This  allows 
a  covering  or  Sim  of  air  over  his  whole 
body  about  f  inch  thick,  which  film  is 
changed  every  minute.  Each  man's 
lamp  will  heat  the  air  and  foul  it  with 
the  products  of  combustion  to  a  degree 
requiring  abont  one  cubic  foot  per  min- 
ute. Thus  the  quantity  of  air  requisite 
per  man  will  l>e  three  cubic  feet  per 
minute.    A  horse  fouls  about  six  times 


SB  much  as  a  man,  and  will  therefore 
require  twelve  oubio  feet  per  minute. 

The  foregoing  may  be  considered  the 
constant  causes  of  vitiated  air,  and  are 
easily  dealt  with.  We  come  now  to  con- 
sider the  varying  causes,  namely,  the 
moittture  of  the  ground  and  the  gases 
evolved.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  these 
otherwise  than  approximately,  but  an 
approximation  sufficiently  near  for  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  arrived  at.  The 
gases  existing  in  a  coal  mine  are  chiefly 
oarbonic  acid  or  choke-damp  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  or  fire-damp.  Other 
gases  are  generated,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  that  their  presence  is  not  of 
much  importance,  except  perhaps  when 
blasting  is  extensively  practiced.  These 
two  gases,  carbonic  acid  and  oarburetted 
hydrogen,  are  continually  being  exhaled 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  from  the 
face  of  the  exposed  strata,  and  therefore 
the  total  quantity  is  to  a  certain  degree 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed. They  are  given  off  more  abund- 
antly from  fissures,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  faults.  Considerable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  also  in 
every  mine  due  to  the  respiration  of  men 
and  horses,  the  combustion  of  lights  and 
the  deflagration  of  gunpowder,  all  of 
which  causes  are  subjects  of  calculation. 
In  smaller  quantities,  carbonio  acid  is 
formed  by  the  fermentation  and  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter. 

When  the  proportion  of  carbonic  add 
to  the  atmospherio  air  reaches  ^^th  the 
compound  will  not  support  combustion, 
'and  18  fatal  to  life.  A  proportion  of  -^th 
of  oarburetted  hydrogen  renders  the 
compound  inflammable.  These  propor- 
tions may  be  taken  as  the  limits  which 
must  never  be  reached;  or,  to  further 
simplify  the  matter,  the  proportion  of 
pure  atmospheric  air  must,  in  a  mine, 
never  be  less  than  ^ths  of  the  total  vol- 
ume therein  contained. 

The  question  now  is  what  quantity  of 
air  in  a  dry  mine,  making  bnt  little  gas 
of  any  kind,  is  sufficient,  irrespective  of 
the  respiration  of  men  and  horses,  to  en- 
sure this  proportion  under  all  conditions. 
This  problem,  as  we  have  said,  can  only 
be  Bolved  approximately,  but  as  it  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  experience  and  oalou- 
lation,  a  fairly  close  approximation  may 
be  arrived  at.  A  careful  investigation 
of  this  matter  has  led  the  anthor  to  con- 
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cladfl  that  one  cnbio  foot  of  air  per  sec- 
ond for  every  100  square  yards  of  sur- 
face is  ao  adequate  quantity.  This  al- 
lows for  the  exhalation  and  formation  of 
.067  cubic  foot  of  impurities,  that  is, 
noxious  gases,  watery  vapor,  and  solid 
floating  matter  per  second.  In  other 
words,  one  cubio  foot  of  air  per  100 
yards  of  surface  is  equivalent  to  a  film 
about  3  inch  thick  spread  over  that  sur- 
face, which  film  is  changed  every  minute. 
And  .067  cubic  foot  of  gases  to  the 
same  extent  of  snrfaoe  is  equivalent  to  a 
film  about  J^  inch  thick  formed  every 
minute.  Of  oonrse  the  gas  is  not  ex- 
haled in  this  reeular  war  over  the  whole 
surface  exposed.  Bat  the  quantity  here 
given  is  approximately  that  which  is 
given  off  the  surface  at  the  worst  parts 
under  the  conditions  previously  men- 
tioned. 

This  quantity  of  one  cubic  foot  per 
second  for  every  100  yards  of  surface 
ma^  be  taken  as  a  reliable  basis  u^on 
which  to  oaloulate  an  adequate  ventila- 
tion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
quantity  is  only  jnst  sutfioient  under  the 
very  favorable  conditions  which  we  have 
assumed,  and  is,  therefore,  analogous  to 
the  breaking  strain  of  materials.  In 
every  case  it  will  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  an  appropriate  factor  of  safety,  the 
value  of  which  must  he  determined  by 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  All  mines 
are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  liable  to 
give  off  "blowers,"  that  is  pent-np  accu- 
'  mula^ions  of  gas  which  are  liberated 
by  the  boring  and  driving,  or  by  falls  of 
roof.  The  gas  issues  from  the  blowers 
with  a  sound  resembling,  is  the  smaller 
ones,  the  simmering  of  a  teakettle,  and 
in  the  larger  that  of  blowing  off  high- 
pressure  steam.  Of  course  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
blowers  with  anything  like  accuracy,  just 
as  it  is  impoBsible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  stram  to  which  a  structure  exposed 
to  sudden  shocks  may  be  subjected.  In 
both  oases  a  sufficiently  large  factor  of 
safety  must  be  taken  to  include  possibili- 
ties and  to  leave  an  ample  margin  of 
safety.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no 
system  of  ventilation  can  be  calculated 
for  the  large  blowers  previously  men- 
tioned. They  are  fortunately  of  rsre  oc- 
currence, and  when  one  does  occur,  the 
only  practicable  plan  is  to  call  out  the 
men  nntU  it  has  exhausted  itself.    When 


their  prejeoce  is  suspected,  safety  lamps 
alone  should  be  used.  The  small  blowers 
are  more  constant  io  their  action,  and 
are  capable  of  being  estimated  with  some 
degree  of  precision. 

Besides  varying  in  gaseous  products, 
mines  differ  in  degree  of  moisture.  Blast- 
ing is  also  more  extensively  practised  in 
some  mines  than  in  others.  All  of  these 
circumstances  will  influence  the  factor  of 
safety,  the  value  of  which  must  be  de- 
termined for  every  individual  case,  and 
which  will  vary  from  2  to  6.  Let  us  now 
apply  these  principles  to  an  example. 
Suppose  we  have  to  ventilate  a  miue  in 
which  the  air-courses  have  a  total  length 
of  3000  yards,  giving  a  total  surfaoe  of, 
sav,  14,000  square  yards;  and,  to  sim- 
plify the  calculation,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  number  of  men  and  horses  are 
100  and  10  respectively.  Respiration, 
perspiration,  and  lamps  will  then  require 
100  X  3  -t-  10  X  13—420  cubio  feet  per 
minute;  and  the  gases,  vapors,  ifec.,  will 
need  J-^f}i^=140  cubic  feet  per  second= 
8400  cubio  feet  per  minute.  Supposing 
the  mine  to  generate  but  little  fire-damp 
and  to  be  not  partionlarly  wet,  we  may 
take  the  factor  of  safety  at  3,  which  will 
give  {840°  +  420)  X  3=26,460  cubic 
feet  per  minute  as  the  adequate  amount 
of  ventilation.  In  this  case  we  have 
taken  the  surface  and  the  factor  of 
safety  for  the  entire  mine;  but  when,  as 
it  nsually  is,  the  mine  is  divided  into 
several  districts,  which  are  aired  by 
separate  currelits,  the  air  must  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  surface  of  each 
district  and  the  factor  of  safety  determ- 
ined by  the  nature  of  the  seam  or  the 
conditions  of  the  workings.  Thus  the 
factor  of  safety  may  vary  from  district 
to  district. 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  air  has 
been  determined,  the  next  question  is, 
how  to  get  it  through  the  workings. 
One  mode  of  effecting  this  is  to  provide 
contracted  air-ways  and  to  give  uie  ven- 
tilating current  a  high  velocity.  An- 
other 18  to  have  spacious  air-ways  and  a 
low  velocity.  For  economical  reasons, 
the  former  is  but  too  frequently  adopted. 
In  many  cases  a  drift  is  driven  with  an 
insufficient  sectional  area;  in  other  cases, 
falls  of  roof,  the  creep  of  the  floor,  and 
other  causes  reduce  the  dimensions  of  an 
air-passage  to  those  of  a  mere  creeping 
,  hole.      Fully  35   per  cenL   of  the  air- 
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oonraes  in  collieries  whicb  are  now  being 
worked,  and  in  which  the  ventilation  is 
Bsid  to  be  perfect,  can  only  be  entered 
hj  a  man  in  a  crawling  poatore.  The 
economy  of  a  system  that  lays  out  works 
in  sncb  a  manner,  or  that  allows  them  to 
get  into  such  a  condition,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  drag  of  the  air,  that  is, 
its  retardation  by  contraction  and  fric- 
tion, is  enormously  increased  thereby, 
and  the  consumption  oi  fuel  in  the  fur- 
nace, or  in  the  engine  when  a  mechanical 
ventilator  is  used,  is  angmented  in  a 
like  proportion.  But  even  when  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  fuel  is  incurred,  the 
friction  with  small  passages  and  high 
velocities  is  so  great  that  It  is  impossible 
to  ensure  sufficient  ventilation  at  all 
times,  and  hence  there  is  the  constant 
risk  of  accident,  with  its  accompanying 
danger  to  life  and  property.  It  may 
therefore  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  es- , 
sential  principles  of  an  efficient  ventila-  i 
tion,  that  Bpaoious  air-ways  are  indispens-  \ 
able.  A  limit  that  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  is,  that  all  air-ways  other  than 
shaftA  should  allow  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  to  pass  with  a  velocity  not  exceed- 
ing 6  feet  per  second. 

Another  important  fact  connected  with 
the  dimensions  of  air-ways  is,  that  the 
returu  passages  require  a  larger  sectional  j 
area  than  the  intake  passages.  When 
the  ventilating  current  enters  the  retarn  | 
ways  from  passing  through  the  workings, , 
it  is  laden  with  the  various  gases  that 
are  generated  in  a  mine,  ^atery  vapor, 
the  solid  products  of  combustion  and 
coal  dnst,  and  its  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently its  bulk,  is  considerably  in- 
creased. Thus  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  elasticity  and  it  drags  more  heavily. 
To  compensate  this,  its  friction  should  be 
lessenad  hy  increasing  the  sectional  area 
of  the  passage.  To  ensure  a  proper 
state  of  ventilation  there  should  be  two 
return  ways,  each  equal  in  sectional  area 
to  the  intake.  As  far  as  practicable,  the 
ur-courses  should  have  at  all  parts  of 
their  length  the  same  sectional  area.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  they  should  be  kept  free  from  all , 
obstructions,  such  as  projecting  pieces  of ' 
timber  or  stones. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  di- 
minishing the  friction  is  to  shorten  the 
mns  by  dividing  the  workings  into  dis- 
tricts and  vcDtilsting  each  with  a  sepa- 1 


rate  air-current.  Thus,  a  shaft  12  f^t 
in  diameter  will  aSord  anfflcient  area  for 
five  different  air-ways  each  of  20  feet 
area.  This  system  of  splitting  the  Mr, 
as  it  is  called,  though  well-known,  is  not 
adopted  80  extensively  as  it  onght  to  be. 
There  are  many  mines  in  whion  the  old 
unwholesome  and  dangerous  practice  of 
paseing  the  air  through  in  one  column 
from  the  downcast  to  the  upcast  sbilft 
still  prevails,  though  the  evils  attending 
it  have  long  been  acknowledged  by  the 
majority  of  viewera.  An  additional  and 
great  advantage  possessed  by  the  syatem 
I  of  ventilating  Dy  districts  is  that  of  con- 
fining the  effects  of  an  explosion  to  a 
i  small  part  of  the  workings.  In  all  cases 
of  sphtting  the  air,  the  split  should  be 
j  made  as  near  the  downcast  shaft,  and 
I  the  several  branches  reunited  as  near  the 
upcast  as  possible,  and  the  air-ways  be- 
tween the  shafta  and  the  points  where 
the  branches  separate  and  reunite  should 
have  a  large  sectional  area. 

The  distribution  of  the  air  through  the 
workings  requires  great  skill.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  matters  connected  with 
mining  that  test  the  skill  and  ability  of 
the  engineer  more  than  this.  A  very 
slight  variation  in  the  direction  of  the 
ventilating  current  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  and  a  defeotive, 
and  consequently  a  dangerous  ventila- 
tion. And  yet  this  important  duty  is 
often  left  to  ignorant  hands.  No  doubt 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant work  are  experienced  men,  uid 
men  who  on  that  account  would  be  called 
practical.  But  there  are  things  which  ex- 
perience alone  cannot  teach,  at  least  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual.  A 
certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  an  acquaintance  with  collateral  sub- 
jects, snch  as  the  composition  of  gases, 
the  nature  of  finids,  and  the  laws  whicb 
they  obey,  are  absolutely  necesaary  to 
enaole  a  man  to  manage  efliciently  the 
ventilation  of  a  mine.  And  such  know- 
ledge is  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  essential  conditions  of  a  good 
distribution  are:  (l)  That  the  «r  shall 
pass  from  the  broken  to  the  whole 
workings;  and  (2)  that  an  exploeion 
shall  not  take  the  air  off  the  men  at  the 
faces  of  work,  or  reverse  its  direction. 

The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  three-fourths  of  the  explosions  that 
oconr,  and  that  result  ia  euah  a  lamenta- 
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ble  destmction  of  life  and  property,  are  I 
caused  solely  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  | 
of  these  conditions,  and  are  therefore ' 
preventable;  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  deaths  that  result  are  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  latter  conditions;  for  in 
most  cases  fewer  men  are  killed  by  the 
direct  effects  of  the  explosion  than  by 
the  after-damp.  It  doea,  indeed,  seem 
strange  that  aach  an  ignorant  mode  of 
distribating  the  air  should  still  be  com- 
monly adopted.  When  the  ventilation 
ia  in  uneducated  hands  we  may  attribute 
the  practice  of  the  pernioioua  system  to 
ignorance  and  want  of  skill;  hut  when, 
as  is  aometimea  the  oaae,  we  find  the 
practice  perpetuated  under  the  authority 
of  men  eminent  in  their  profession,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that,  a  criminal  | 
economy  isat  the  bottomof  the  matter.  | 
The  second  condition  is  scarcely  of , 
lesB  importance  than  the  first,  as  it  deals '. 
with  the  effects  of  an  explosion  should  ! 
such  an  accident  occur  from  any  unfore- ' 
seen  cause.  The  ventilating  current  will 
always  take  the  shortest  course  to  the 
upcast  shaft. .  If,  in  consequence  of  an 
explosion,  the  doors  or  stoppings  are 
injured,  a  large  portion  of  the  workings 
may  be  left  entirely  withont  air  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed,  namely, 
when  the  passages  are  foul  with  the 
after-damp  or  carbonic  acid  gas  produced 
by  the  explosion.  To  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  the  distribution  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  preclnde  the  possibility 
of  the  current  of  air  being  diverted  from 
its  proper  course  before  it  has  left  the 
worKine  places,  or  of  being  stopped 
altogether  by  an  Injury  to  the  return 
passage.  All  permanent  stoppings 
should  be  built  of  brick  or  stone  and 
well  plastered;  they  should  also  be  well 
backed,  especially  those  by  the  side  of 
the  main  ways,  which  should  have  five 
or  six  yards  of  stowing  behind  them. 
Whenever  a  crossing  is  necessary  for  the 
return  it  should,  if  possible,  be  by  a 
stone  drift  over  or  under  the  main  way. 
The  additional  cost  thus  incurred  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  addi- 
tional security  obtained.  Were  all  these 
precautions  duly  observed,  mining  would 
be  freed  of  half  its  perils.  A  strict 
supervision  would  be  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  mine  against  the 
danger  of  an  explosion  occasioned  by 
any  ont  unforeseen  causes.    Such  saper- 


vision  is  indispensable  in  all  caaea  to 
ensure  the  proper  qnaotitjes  of  air  beine 
apportioned  to  the  several  districts,  and 
the  needful  precautions  constantly  taken 
I  to  maintain  a  steady  uniform  current  of 
I  air.  Without  this  the  best  system  must 
i  prove  ineffectual. 

!  D18C098I0S. 

I  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  he  would 
'  offer  a  few  remarks  in  order  to  open  the 
;  discasaion,  but  his  ob^rrations  would 
j  be  on  the  general  question  of  ventilation 
I  rather  than  with  particular  reference  to 
I  coal  mines.  He  had  certainly  given 
,  some  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  coal 
mines  when  studying  the  ventilation  of 
sewers;  but  he  had  found  that  the 
system  of  having  one  downcast  and  one 
upcast  shaft  for  the  ventilation  of  coal 
mines  was  comparatively  easy  to  carry 
out,  hut  that  it  was  not  at  all  applicable 
to  sewers.  From  his  examination  of  a 
large  nnmber  of  coal  mines  he  waa  con- 
vinced that  the  obaervatione  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Andr^  in  his  paper 
were  of  very  great  value.  The  paper 
did  not  touch  upon  the  particular  means 
which  were  adopted  for  the  ventilation 
of  coal  mines,  but  it  simply  brought  for- 
ward broad  facts  which  it  would  oe  well 
for  all  interested  in  such  matters  to  hear 
in  mind,  and  which  showed  that  there 
never  could  be  safety  without  a  super- 
abundance of  fresh  air.  There  was  not 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  as  the  workings  were  worked 
out,  or  as  the  material  was  extracted. 
In  his  opinion  a  new  mine  required  far 
less  air  than  one  which  had  long  been  at 
work.  The  little  passages  which  were 
shown  in  the  diagrams  were  air-channels; 
and  in  a  new  mine  the  cubic  capacity  of 
those  channels  would  he  comparatively 
small ;  but  when  the  mine  wag  worked 
out  the  cubic  capacity  became  greater. 
When  gasea  escaped  or  blowers  occurred, 
the  passages  and  goaves  acted  as  gas- 
holders by  means  of  which  gas  could  be 
accumulated.  In  an  old  mine  the  same 
intake  and  the  same  volume  of  air  passed 
through  it  as  in  a  new  mine,  although 
the  oubioal  capacity  in  the  old  mine  was 
greater.  The  chances  were  that  in  old 
mines  the  whole  area  misht  become  oc- 
cupied with  gas  which,  oy  the  admix- 
ture of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  limited 
quantities,  woald  be  rendered  explosive. 
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Instead  of  being  diminished  as  the  mine 
was  worked  ont,  and  the  cubical  capaoity 
of  the  mine  became  greater,  the  amount 
of  air  ought  to  be  inoreaeed,  and  not 
only  ao,  but  adequate  mechanical  ar- 
rangements ought  to  be  iittrodnoed  by 
which  the  air  could  be  conducted 
through  the  vacant  spaces  so  as  to  com- 
pletely ventilate  the  mine. 

It  was  a  diiputed  point  whether  natu- 
ral or  mechanical  means  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  ventilating  mine  a.  By 
mechanical  means,  he  meant  the  use  of 
steam  as  a  mechanical  power,  for  either 
driving  air  into  the  mine  or  sucking  air 
out.  The  plan  of  driving  air  into  a  mine 
was  called  the  plenum  system,  and  the 
plan  of  drawing  air  out  was  called  the 
vacunm  system.  The  natural  system  of 
ventilation  consisted  of  those  methods  in 
which  the  air  of  a  mine  was  heated  by 
ordinary  combustion,  so  that  they  got  a 
column  of  heated  atmospherio  air  which 
was  considerably  lighter  than  an  equal 
column  of  cooler  air,  and  by  this  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  respective  columns 
of  air  motion  was  produced.  Air  upon 
being  heated  dilated  j-Jirth  of  its  own 
bulk  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit.  Hence 
he  fully  corroborated  the  statements  of 
Mr.'  Andr^,  that  the  passage  for  the 
exhausted  air  required  to  be  far  larger 
than  the  passage  for  the  intake  air.  Air 
always  passed  into  a  mine  at  a  tempera- 
ture far  lower  than  that  of  the  air  some 
hundreds  of  yards  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    The  air  of   a  furnace  was 


applied  in  order  to  heat  air  in  ezoesa  of 
atmospheric  heat,  and  create  that  current 
of  air  which  is  necessary  to  aerate  every 

gart  of  die  mine.  A  cubic  foot  of  wr 
eated  50  or  60  or  perhaps  80  d^rees 
would  occupy  a  far  larger  space  than  it 
oripnally  occupied  when  it  entered  the 
mine.  This  caused  the  neoesaity  for 
inoreaaing  the  size  of  the  air-passage  for 
all  air  which  had  once  passed  throng 
the  mine.  If  this  was  not  done  there 
would  be  a  contraction,  and  contraction 
meant  ^aste  of  force,  and  it  also  meant 
retardation  of  ventilation.  Further,  it 
was  possible  when  there  was  a  contract- 
ed passage  that  from  some  sudden  cause, 
such  as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in 
the  mine,  the  whole  current  of  ventila- 
tion might  be  changed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Therefore  it  was  needful  in 
all  cases  of  mine  ventilation  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  air  as  easy  as  possible, 
from  the  place  where  it  entered  to  the 
place  where  it  passed  ont.  If  the  pas- 
sages were  uniform  throughout,  some 
circumstances  might  momentarily  ohange 
the  direction  of  the  air,  and  the  result  to 
those  who  were  laboring  in  the  mine 
might  be  an  immense  loss  of  life. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  producing  en- 
larged passages  for  the  easy  esit  of  the 
air  that  had  been  used  in  the  mine.  Air 
would  always  take  the  shortest  passage. 
We  might  make  passages  for  it,  but  it 
would  not  follow  the  route  prescribed 
for  it  if  it  could  get  away  by  any  shorter 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  AMMONIA.* 

Bi  na.  R.  ANGUS  SMITH,  F.  B.  8.,  £c. 
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If  organic  matter  is  everywhere,  am- 
monia is  everywhere  possible,  and  if  that 
matter  is  decomposing,  ammonia  is 
everywhere.  This  is  the  general  state- 
ment which  this  paper  illustrates.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  it  was  observed  by 
me  that  organic  matter  could  be  found 
on  surfaces  exposed  to  exhalations  from 
human  beings;  but  it  is  not  till  now  that 
the    full  significance  of   the    fact  has 


shone  on  me,  and  tbe  practical  resulta 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  hygiene 
and  meteorology.  These  resnlta  are  the 
great  extension  of  the  idea  that  ammonia 
may  be  an  index  of  decayed  matter;  the 
idea  itself  has  been  used  partly  and  to  a 
large  extent,  as  illustrated  in  my  "  Air 
and  Rain."  The  facts  now  to  be  given 
enable  us  to  claim  for  it  a  still  more  im- 
portant place.  The  application  seems  to 
nt  well  the  conditions  already  examined, 
and  by  this  means  currents  from  fon 
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places  have  been  readily  fonnd.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  Bubstanoes  which 
may  be  oalled  germs,  whether  it  be 
poBBible  to  see  tbem  or  not,  beoanse 
these  are  not  bodies  which  have  passed 
into  the  ammoniaoal  stage,  although 
some  of  tbem  may  be  passing;  those,  for 
example,  whioh  are  purely  chemioal,  and 
exert  what  we  may  call  idiolytic  action. 
This  word  may  aerre  to  mark  this  pecn- 
YitT  action,  wbiob  was  left  by  Liebig  un- 
named; he  nsed  the  vague  term  invented 
by  Berzelias,  namely,  catalytic.  I  have 
elsewhere  recognized  the  two  classes  of 
germs,  instead  of  any  disputed  one,  with- 
out naming  tbem. 

It  is  aow  many  years  since  Liebig  first 
surpriBed  me  by  saying  that  iron  ores 
and  alaminons  earths  were  capable  of 
taking  np  ammonia,  and  if  they  were 
breathed  ipon  we  were  able  even  to 
smell  that  substance.  He,  much  about 
the  same  time,  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  find  the  ammonia  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  measure  its 
amount  in  rain.  The  result  for  science 
was  great,  and  Professor  Way  continued 
the  inquiry  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  amongst 
Ms  many  labors  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  scienoe,  has  made  this  inquiry 
into  ammonia  of  rain  in  still  later  times; 
but  I  shall  n'ot  at  present  quote  his  re- 
sults, as  this  paper  does  not  intend  to  go  ' 
fully  into  the  subject,  but  rather  to  indi- 
cate its  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
first  paper  I  ever  read  to  this  Society  was 
on  the  ammonia  found  in  peat :  I  was 
unable  then  to  see  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  shall  give  parts  of  the  fuller  paper 
without  the  long  tables  of  results. 

Ammonia  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  chemical  compounds. 
It  comes  from  all  living  organisms,  and 
is  equally  necessary  to  build  them  up. 
To  do  this,  it  must  be  wherever  plants  or 
animals  grow  or  deosy.  As  it  is  volatile, 
some  of  It  is  launched  into  the  air  on  its 
escape  from  oombination,  and  in  the  air 
it  is  always  found.  As  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  it  is  found  wherever  we  find 
water,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in 
the^r,  and  probably  in  all  natural  waters, 
even  the  deepest  and  most  purified.  As 
a  part  of  the  atmosphere  it  touches  all 
substances,  and  can  oe  fonnd  on  many; 
it  is,  in  reality,  universally  on  the  sur-. 


face  of  the  earth,  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  animals,  perhaps  attached,  more  or 
less,  to  all  objects,  out  especially  to  all 
found  within  human  habitations,  and,  we 
might  also  add,  with  equal  certainty,  the 
habitations  of  all  animals. 

If  you  pick  up  a  stone  in  a  city,  and 
wash  off  the  matter  on  the  surface,  you 
will  find  the  water  to  contain  ammonia. 
If  you  wash  a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  any- 
thing in  a  room,  you  will  find  ammonia 
in  the  washing;  and  if  you  wash  your 
hands,  you  will  find  the  same;  and  your 
paper,  your  pen,  your  table-cloth,  and 
clothes,  all  show  ammonia,  and  even  the 
glass  cover  to  an  ornament  has  retained 
some  on  its  surface.  You  will  find  it  not 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  glass,  be- 
cause you  require  only  to  wash  with  pure 
water  once  or  twice,  and  you  will  obtain 
a  washing  which  contains  no  ammonia. 
It  is  only  superficial. 

This  ammonia  on  the  surface  is  parti; 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  continually  taking  place,  and  ad- 
hering to  everythmg  in  dwellings.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  but  it  is  leas  easily  detected 
than  ammonia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  presence  of  ammonia 
on  surfaces  in  houses,  and  near  habita- 
tions, is  the  direct  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter  on  the  spot.  If  so,  its 
presence,  being  more  readily  observed 
than  organic  matter  itself,  may  be  taken 
as  a  test,  and  the  amount  will  be  a  meas- 
ure of  impurity.  '  A  room  that  has  a 
smell  indicating  recent  residence  will,  in 
a  certain  time,  have  its  objects  covered 
with  organic  matter,  and  this  will  be  in- 
dicated by  ammonia  on  the  surface  of 
objects.  After  some  preliminary  trials, 
seeing  this  remarkable  constanoy  of  com-  ' 
parative  results  and  the  beautiful  grada- 
tions of  amount,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  same  substance  must  be  fonnd  on  all 
objects  around  us,  whether  in  a  town  or 
not;  I,  therefore,  went  a  mile  from  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  and  examined  . 
the  objects  on  the  way.  Stones  that  not 
twenty  hours  before  had  been  washed  by 
rain  showed  ammonia.  It  is  true  that 
the  rain  of  Manchester  contains  it  also; 
but,  considering  that  only  a  thin  layer 
would  be  evaporated  from  these  atones, 
it  was  remarkable  that  they  indicated  the' 
existence  of  any.  The  surface  of  wood 
was  examined — palings,  railings,  brsuohes 
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of  trees,  grass  (not  vaj  green  at  the 
time),  all  showed  ammonia  in  no  very 
small  quantities.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  visible  surface  around  had  ammo- 
niB.  I  went  into  the  house  and  examined 
the  snrfaoes  in  rooms  empty  and  in- 
habited, tables,  chairs,  ornaments,  plates, 
elaases,  and  drawing-room  ornaments. 
A  (Fanan)  porcelain  statuette,  under  a 
glass,  showed  some  ammonia;  a  eandle- 
stick  of  the  same  material  (but  uncovered) 
showed  much  more;  the  back  of  a  chair 
showed  ammonia,  when  rubbed  with  a 
common  doster,  very  little.  It  seemed 
clear  that  ammonia  stuck  to  everything. 

If,  then,  ammonia  were  everywhere, 
the  conolnaion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  do  as  I  had  been 
doing,  namely,  wash  the  air  so  labori- 
ously; it  wonld  be  quite  safGcient  to  sus- 
pend a  piece  of  glass,  and  allow  the 
ammonia  to  settle  upon  it.  For  this 
puipoae  small  flasks  were  hung  in 
vanous  parts  of  the  laboratory,  and  they 
were  examined  daily.  The  flasks  would 
hold  about  six  ounces  of  liquid,  but  they 
were  empty,  and  the  outer  surface  was 
washed  with  pure  water  by  means  of  a 
spray  bottle;  it  was  done  rapidly,  and 
not  above  20  c.o.  (two-thirds  of  an 
ounce)  of  water  was  used.  This  was 
tested  for  ammonia  at  once  with  the 
Neasler  solution.  The  second  washing 
produced  no  appearance  of  ammonia, 
done  immediately.  Ammonia  could  be 
observed  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  expo- 
sure, at  any  rate,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
shortest  period.  The  results  of  the 
washings  were  as  follows;  they  are  the 
average  of  34  experiments  for  some,  and 
17  f»r  others;  in  all  238  experiments: 


floor.  ■"><>"'» 

Height 

from 
floor. 

Am- 

Second  landing. . 
Balance-room.. . . 

Tirst  landing 

Back  labomlory. 
Entrance  lobhy, . 

ft.  in.   M.gmK 
7      3    0.013 
6      0    0.033 
fl      1     0.015 
4    10    0.007 
4      5    0,010 
e      5    0.007 
4     7    0.003 
4     8  ;  0.086 
2      8  1  O.IOS 
—     1 0.572 

ft.   in. 
4      2 

0     8 

0     6 

0     7 

0.019 
0.009 
0.010 

Back  yard 

Back  closet 

Midden 

0.042 

The  first  three  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing laboratory  are  not  very  regular,  as 


we  miffht  sappose,  but  they  never  rise 
very  high,  nor  do  they  sink  to  the  lowest. 
The  rest,  except  the  second,  keep  a  re- 
markable similarity,  and  the  differences 
are  very  great.  In  the  second  there  is 
a  disturbance  caused  by  sweeping  the 
floors.  On  the  other  days  it  was 
requested  that  everything  should  be 
kept  still.  This  of  course  brings  in  a 
practical  difficulty,  and  limits  the  use  of 
the  test  to  cases  where  care  can  be  used 
and  thoughtful  observation,  since  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  dust  may  be 
made  to  interfere,  even  although  the  act 
of  sweeping  should  not  take  plaoe.  The 
house  experiments  gave  similar  grada- 
tions. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  a  piece  of 
glass,  of  a  definite  size,  hung  up  in  any 
place,  will  receive  deposits  of  ammonia, 
or  substances  containing  ammonia,  in  a 
short  time;  and  by  washing  the  ammonia 
off  with  pure  water,  and  testing  it  with 
a  Nessler  solution,  it  may  be  seen  whether 
there  is  too  much  or  noL  It  is  the  sim- 
plest test  for  ammonia  yet  found.  Its 
discoverer  deserves  great  thanks.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  may  have 
ammonia  in  very  different  conditions;  it 
may  be  pure,  or  it  m^  be  connected 
wi^  oi^anic  matter.  lliiB  mode  of  in< 
quiry  is  better  suited  as  a  negative  test 
to  show  that  ammonia  is  absent,  than  to 
show  what  is  present.  When  ammonia 
is  present  there  may  be  decomposing 
matter;  when  absent  there  is  not.  I  am 
hoping  to  make  this  a  ready  popular  test 
for  air — a  test  for  sewer-gases,  for  over- 
crowding, for  cleanliness  of  habitations, 
and  even  of  furniture,  as  well  as  for 
smoke  and  all  the  sources  of  ammonia. 
Of  course  it  must  be  used  with  consider- 
atioD,  and  the  conclusions  must  not  be 
drawn  by  an  ignorant  person. 

How .  far  it  may  be  used  as  a  test  of 
climate  is  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

After  this  I  made  another  series  of 
trials  with  ur.  Nesslerising  the  wash- 
ings at  once,  and  not  after  laborious  dis- 
tilTings,  as  in  former  oases;  the  results 
are  very  valuable,  showing  that  we  ob- 
tain comparative  quantities  in  this  way. 

The  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  in 
this  ready  way  does  not  give  exactly  the 
same  results  as  the  more  laborious 
methods  which  I  have  used,  but  it  m^ 
be  taken  as  the  most  convenient.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  amount  rises 
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exftotly  There  yon  might  expect  more 
orgaaio  matter  to  exist.  The  lowest  is 
from  Prince's  road,  outside  the  town,  aod 
almost  half  a  mile  from  the  extreme  of 
the  Manchester  hoases.  The  next  is 
obtained  from  an  empty  yard  behind  my 
laboratory,  but  it  in  still  pure  because 
there  was  wind  and  rain;  and  any  one 
who  obeerves  how  unusaally  pleasant  it 
is  to  breath  air  even  of  a  smoky  town 
during  wind  and  rain  will  not  be  snr- 
prised,  I  have  not  yet,  however,  had 
the  purest  air.  I  shall  require  to  make 
a  campaign  on  the  moors,  hills  and  seas, 
before  I  can  give  numbers  for  this.  1 
have  not  even  obtained  the  best  given 
on  land  at  a  distance  from  manufactures. 
All  this  will  be  done  in  time. 

In  my  office  the  amount  is  larger  than 
outside,  but  the  air  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is 
in  front,  and  not  so  good  as  sometimes 
in  the  front  where  it  is  open.  From  the 
back  of  the  laboratory,  during  fog,  the 
ammonia  was  mnch  higher,  but  during 
one  day  it  was  excessive,  and  a  special 
examination  of  it  was  made  in  several 
streets.  The  highest  amount  was  ob- 
tained at  the  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
about  mid^y,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1678,  when  tne  amontlt  was  1.25,  or  14^ 
times  more  than  it  had  been  found  in 
Piioce's  Road,  showing  a  considerable 
range: 

ll-STiiu.  atusniDDUper 
per  cubic  metei  ol  tit. 

Prince's  Road 0.088 

Open  yard  during  rain 0.119  and  0. 102 

Front  of  laboralory 0.167  ordinary   I 

Office 0.167 

Front  and  back  during  fog.  0.476  i 

Close  shut  up  room 0.4IS 

Closet  outHide 0.600  to  0.900 

Densest  part  of  fog 1.33  . 
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AHERICAB  SOCIBTT  OP    ClTIL  EKOINBKR9.— 
The  papers  published  by  the  Society  In 
the  "Transactions''  since  our  last  issue  are  : 
No.  15B.  On  the  Theoretical  Itesisiance  of 
Railway  Curves,  by  S.  Whitney. 

No.  160.    Oa  the  Cause  of   the  Maximum 
Velocity  of  Water  Flowing  in  open  Chann'els 


Pressure,  by  Charles  O,  Durragh. 

INTBRMATIOaAL  CoKORESS  ON  ClVIL  EflOl- 
RXBHINO. — The  proKTamme  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Civu  Engineering  at  Pahs, 
in  1878,  is  ofimportonce  not  only  as  a  guide  to 
inquiry  and  discussion,  but  as  a  synoptic  view 
of  that  branch  of  practical  science  as  regarded 


1  France.    It  consists  of  nine  sections,  which 
jv  as  follows  ; 
Se<ai<m  1.   Mim*  and  MelaSur^.—l.  Steel  r 


Mines  :  4.  Mechanical  Workins   of  Coal  ;  S 
Process  of  Sinking  Wells  and  Shafts. 
8tetitm%  Agriculture atid BanU Sngineering. 


Cultivation ;  4.  Machines  serviceable  for  Har- 
vesting ;  5.  Economical  Transport  in  Farms. 

Seelitm  8.  Marhme*.—!.  Steam  Power  ;  2. 
Accumulators  ;  3.  Associations  for  Supervision 
of  Steam  Engines;  4.  Unification  of  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Parts  oF  Machines:  ■!. 
Choice  of  the  Fittest  Metals  to  adopt  for  the 
different  Parts  of  Machines. 

Section  4.  Bead»,  Siura,  and  CaTials.—\. 
Inundations :  Means  of  Checking  them  :  3. 
New  Descriptions  of  Metal  Bridges ;  8.  Utili- 
zation of  Roads  and  Banks  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  Railways ;  4.  Comparison  of  the 
Different  Modes  of  Paving  Towns ;  6.  Dams 
for  Rivers. 

Seetion  5.  EaSKaye.—l.  Economical  Rail- 
ways ;  2.  Motor  Machines  for  Tramways  ;  3. 
Materia!  Improvements  to  Introduce  into  the 
Passenger  Service  ;  4.  Perfecting  the  Way : 
5.  Employment  of  Steep  Qradiente. 

Section  8.  Navigation,  FluviaX  and  Maritime. 
— 1.  Comp3und  Engines  In  Marine  Naviga- 
tion ;  2.  Resistance  of  Hulls ;  8.  Haulage  of 
Boats  :  Life-boats  ;  6.  Rolling  and  Rtching. 

Section  7.  Publie  and  Private  Qmiirvrliohe.— 
1.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Wster  in 
Towns  1  a.  Drains  ;  3.  Ventilation  of  Edifice?  -. 
4.  Meciisnical  Perforation  of  Galleries  and 
Tunnels  ;  5.   Foundations  of  Great  Works. 

SeeCion  8.  Inthulrial  Phytict  and  Chemittry. — 
1.  Utilization  of  Aniflclsl  Cold:  3.  Lighting 
large  Workshops  ;  3.  Pneumatic  Telegraphs  \ 
4.  Industrial  Employment  of  Explosive  Sul>- 
stances  ;  0.  Gas  Stoves. 

Ixclion  9.  Different  Induitrie%.—i.  Machines 
for  Domestic  Use  :  9.  Fabrication  of  Paper, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Paucity  of 
Rags ;  3.  Recent  Progress  of  Spinning  and 
Weaving  \  4.  Cements,  their  Manufacture  and 


;  5.  Character  of  textile  Fabrics. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES- 


MESSRS.  HooPEB  ife  TowNraniD,  manufacturers 
of  iron  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc.,  have 
issued  a  pamphlet  which  contains  much  valu- 
able information.  It  is  largely  made  up  of 
reports  by  Professor  Thurston  on  tests  made 
under  his  supervision  upon  cold  punched  and 
hot  pressed  nuts. 

The  t^ults  are  beautifully  tabulated  and  the 
reports  ace  illustrated  by  cuts  of  the  first  order 
of  excellence. 

The  paper  on  the  fiow  of  metals  by  Tresca  is 
added  with  illustrations.  This  paper  explains 
how  in  cold  punching  the  strength  of  the 
metal  is  preserved. 

The  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  of  this  cele- 
brated firm  proved  the  excellence  of  their 
method. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  Maucfactuhk  OP  1  lately  perfected  a  process  for  coating  iron  with 
Stbbl. — Tbe  followinK  description  of  an  .  the  magnetic  oxide,  not  bowever  bj  means  of 
improvement  in  the  manulacture  of  ateel  lias  i  superheated  Bteam,  but  by  the  employment  of 
been  sent  to  the  "Bulletin  of  the  American  heaUd  air.  Hr.  Bower  conceived  the  idea  that 
Iron  aud  Steel  Association"  by  Hr.  W.  Dough- :  (he  oxygen  as  it  exists  in  Ihe  atmosphere  would 
crty  of  Cedar  Lake,  New  Jersey,  the  patentee,  serve  the  same  purpose  equally  as  well  »«,  if 
"Steel  cast  by  the  ordinary  process  Is  rarely  I  not  better  than,  the  oxygen  as  it  exists  in 
free  from  Beams,  soft  places,  honeycomb,  &c.,  I  water  or  steam.  He  therefore  made  some 
thereby  causing  considerable  loss  to  the  manu- 1  elaborate  experiments  which  conclusively 
facturer  or  purchSBer.  The  object  of  my  in  |  proved  his  supposition  to  be  correct. 
invention  is  the  production  of  steel  free  from  ,  Having  SBtisfactorily  established  this  fact 
defects.  The  invention  relates  to  the  casting  jir.  Bower  experimented  on  a  large  scale,  and 
of  the  mgots  in  sheet  metel  moulds  or  cases  of  ^t  length  succeeded  in  giving  practical  shape 
such  thickness  as  will  be  brought  to  a  welding  to  his  process.  During  his  eiperiments  Mr. 
heat  withoutchillingtbesurface  of  the  ingots,  so  ]  gowgr  had  an  idea  that  the  hot  blast  as  used  ir 


that  the  steel  and  case  may  cool  and  shrink  '.^ 

simultaneously,   and  the  case  become  thereby  ] 

welded  to  tbe  steel,  and  thus  exclude  the  at-  . 

mosphere  from  the  latter  and  thereby  prevent  J 

sucli  imperfections  as  result  from  the  shrink-  , 

ing  away  of  the  steel  from  the  mould.    I  make  ^^„„^,_  „,  „„„,=,,  „.  „„  .^ ^.^.. 

e  of  any  form  or  size  the  ingot  Is  re-  ^^^^     A  bar  of  iron  of  square  section  exposed 


the  production  of  pig-iron  would  not  only 
heat  iron  exposed  to  it  to  the  required  tem- 
perature, but  that  it  would  at  the  same  time 
supply  Uie  oxygen  for  the  formation  of  the 
magnetic  oxide.  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Cochrane,  of  Dudley,  he  was  enabled  to  prove 


quired  to  be,  taking  care  not  to  have  the  sheet  („  the  action  of  the  hot  blast  for  about  twelve 
out  of  which  It  was  formed  of  greater  thickness  i  jj^y^  ^^  found  to  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
than  will  be  brought  to  a  welding  beat  withoui  ]  ^^^^  magnetic  oxide.  This  coaling,  it  is  stated, 
cooling  the  surface  of  the  melted  st^el  when  j,^  perfectly  resisted  the  oxidising  action  of 
poured  into  it,  so  that  the  case  and  ingot  may  ^^igt  ^j,  uQ^g^  Hig  ^ost  trying  conditions, 
cool  simultaneously  and  a  complete  welding  ^3,^  method  of  procedure  in  practice  is  to  ex- 
be  produced.  The  sheets  of  which  the  cases  I  p^gg  ^1,5  -^^^^  articles  In  a  retort  or  chamber, 
are  formed  should  not  be  too  thick,  otherwise  ,  ti,e  temperature  of  which  la  raised  to  a  point 
a  welding  will  not  take  place,  and  the  thick-  dependent  upon  the  ultimate  use  to  which 
ness  should  vary  according  to  the  aize  of  the  [  t^e  articles  are  t«  be  put,  and  which  ranges 
case;  consequently,  for  casting  small  bars  of  1  between  a  dull  and  a  bright  red  heat.  Air  is 
steel,  say  two  or  three  inches  m  diameter,  the  then  introduced  and  Imprisoned  in  the  cham- 
tlueknfejs  should  not  be  more  than  the  pixteen- 1  bgr,  a  fresh  supply  being  fed  in  at  stated 
wire  gauge.  The  steel  thus  encased  when  put :  i„t^„^g  The  articles  under  treatment  are 
into  the  furnace  for  heating,  having  its  surface  expoaed  to  the  combined  influence  of  heat 
completely  protected  from  the  atmOEphere,  re-  ^^j  ^jf  f^^  periods  which  vary  according  to 
tains  the  c&rbpn  in  its  imperfect  places  as  well  [  the  nature  of  the  obiecM,  the  result  being  the 
as  in  the  solid  part*  of  the  metal,  and  conse-  [  formation  upon  them  of  the  protective  coating 
quently,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ;  ^j  magnetic  oxide 

rolls  or  hammers,  a  complete  welding  of  the  1  i,  ^rrylng  out  the  process  at  his  works  Mr. 
metal  IS  produced,  andahomogeneouamassof  g^^^j.  u^^g'^Q  iron  chamber  which  is  built 
the  meUI  is  the  result.  A  portion  of  0»e  Untoa  fomaoe;  it  is,  in  fact,  set  veiymuchin 
metal  case  or  mould  is  b  unit  or  wasted  away  the  same  way  as  gas  retorts  are.  The  chamber 
during  the  process  of  heating  the  steel.  The  |  -g  ^^^^t  ,  j^^t  long  by  3  feet  in  height  and 
lemamder.  being  thin,  is  taken  ofT,  or  nearlrso  ;  „,jth,  and  iis  mouth  Is  closed  by  a  carefully 
in  the  working  of  the  metal,  so  that  noincon-  fitting  lid  having  two  holes  in  it.  Oneof  these 
yenience  results  from  the  steel  being  encased,  hoief,  serves  as  Sn  inlet  for  (he  air  whilst  the 
In  the  usual  method  of  caatmg  ingots  in  thick  ^tber  is  the  outlet.  The  inlet  aperture  has 
cast  iron  moulds  the  moulds  chilf  the  surface  screwed  into  it  a  long  tube  which  reaches 
of  the  ingot,  causing  a  deep  hole  m  the  upper  np^^ly  to  the  further  end  of  the  chamber. 
end,  whicliis  technically  called  piping.  This  This  pipe  is  connected  with  an  ordinary  gas 
occasions  the  necessity  of  breaking  oflT  the  Voider  filled  with  air  filled  with  a  tap,  as  is 
end  of  the  ingot,  and  thus  causes  a  loss  of  from  ^j^^  [j^^  ^mi^t  -jpe  .„^j<,|,  jg  ^f  p^y^  ^g^ 
ten  to  twenty  five  per  centum  of  the  steel.  In  1  ^1^^,^.  The  articles  to  be  operated  upon  are 
casting  by  my  process,  the  mould  or  case,  be- :  i^^ed  in  the  chamber  and  the  cover  is  luted 
inj  thin,  does  not  cool  the  melted  steel,  and  I  ^^d  screwed  lightly  on.  The  temperature  is 
being  brought  to  a  wcldmg  heat  by  the  Utter,  |  t^gn  raised  to  the  required  degree,  for  ordinary 
as  above  specified,  the  steel  cools  slowly  and  purposes  a  dull  red  heat  Tieing  employed. 
uniformly  with  it  closing  in  to  the  centre  of  |  j^t -the  end  of  everj-  hour  a  sufficient  quantity 
the  ingot,  and  thus  avoiHing  the  piping  inci- .  j^  driven  into  the  retort  to  sweep  out  Uie  deoxi- 
<lental  to  the  usual  mode  of  casting  in  thick  1  dfaed  air.  after  which  the  inlet  and  outlet 
moulds.  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  method  ,.f^f.^  ^re  again  closed.  After  a  certain  time 
of  casting  steel  in  wrought  iron  or  Other  me-  „1jj(,|,  ^  ^^  ^ave  stated,  varies  witli  circum- 
lalho  cases  when  the  latter  is  of  such  thickness  I  s^^occs,  the  articles  are  withdrawn,  and  are 
astoadmnof  the  heat  of  the  melted  steel  com-.  f„„nd  to  have  received  a  perfect  coatiftg  of 
pleiely  welding  the  case  to  it,  substantially  as  ojide.  The  color  of  this  coaling  is  exceeding- 
and  for  the  purpose  above  aet  fonh.  ,  j    pjeaaing  lo  the  eye  being  a  grey  or  neutral 

""■^  pRESEnvATroN  OF  Ikon  Sdrpacbs. —  tmt  of  varying  depth,  that  is  to  say,  ranging 
Hr.  George  Bower,   of  St.  Neoi's,  has  I  between  a  light  and  dark  shade.     Some  sam- 
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plea  wc  bhve  seen  posseaa  a  veiy  delicate  color 
sud  one  whictk  readers  further  ornamentation 
lijr  means  of  paint  quite  unnecessary.  Not- 
withatanding  tbia  delicacy  of  tint  we  are  in- 
formed that  eicposure  to  the  influences  of  at- 
mosphere and  weather,  and  the  application  of 
severe  teats,  have  no  detrimental  effect  upou  it. 
The  apparatus  used  by  Hr.  Bower  is  at  present 
0[ily  experimental,  that  is,  it  is  not  ulapted 
either  hy  size  or  arrangement  for  commercially 
working  the  process.  Having,  however,  de- 
monstrated its  practicability  on  a  reasonably 
large  scale,  we  presume  its  adoption  on  a 
working  basis  will  soon  follow.  In  such  case 
it  is  intended  that  the  draught  of  the  shaft 
leading  Irom  tlie  furnaces  shall  be  the  agency 
by  which  the  air  will  be  drawn  into  the  cham- 
ber. Moreover,  the  capacity  of  the  chambers 
will  vary  vrlth  the  size  of  the  articles  to  be 
coated,  and  they  will  be  run  into  the  chambers 
on  tracks  so  as  to  admit  of  their  ready  removal 
from,  and  the  quick  recharging  of  Uie  cham- 

We  may  mention  that  although  Mr.  Bower's 
process  answers  particularly  well  for  cast  iron 
It  is  not  at  present  so  well  suited  tor  wrought 
iron.  Hr.  Bower,  however,  is  now  working 
out  some  slight  modiflcations,  by  means  oi 
which  he  expects  to  be  able  to  attain  equally 
SH I ii! factory  results  with  both  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  The  cost  of  thus  coating  the  iron  is  es- 
timated at  about  £1.  per  Ion,  whether  the  ton 
1>B  a  solid  mass  of  that  weight,  or  whotber  the 
weight  be  made  of  a  large  number  of  small 
articles.  This  estimate,  however,  may  be  al- 
tered by  the  light  of  practice,  but  provided  it 
is  not  greatly  exceeded,  and  provided  also  that 
the  process  is  as  easy  of  application,  and  the 


ingenious  process. 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 


OKEHSCRO  AMD  Ckhtral  Ahia.~A  Berlin 
correspondent  announces  that  Russia  is 
making  an  effort  to  secure  Uie  early  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Oienburg  into  Cen- 
tral Asia— 200  Oerman  miles.  The  money 
required  will  be  raised  by  a  loan. 

VicroBiAN  Railwats.— At  the  close  of  1876 
Victoria  had  702  miles  of  line  open  for 
traHlc,  and  there  were  further  3.^9  miles  in 
course  of  coostruction.  Up  to  December  31, 
18TG,  the  expenditure  on  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways, inclusive  of  rolling  stock  and  plant,  was 
£13,710,304.  the  approximate  average  cost  per 
mUe  was  £19,0S8,  which  will  be  reduced  to 
firi.A^O,  when  the  new  lines  are  finished.  The 
rolling  stock  comprised  61  passenger  engines, 
63  goods  engines,  210  carriages,  and  2,194 
wagons,  vans,  cattle  trucks,  &c.  For  the  year 
July  ],  1676,  to  June  30,  1877,  the  receipts  were 
£1.074,497.  For  the  previous  year  they  were 
£lt94,767. 

AHalf-Fidib&ed   Railwat.— The  Chilian 
Qoverument  has  concluded  a  provisional 


which  the  government  was  induced  to  embark 
some  time  since.  The  road,  which  is  400  miles 
in  length,  is  in  operation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

tliat  no  stations  have  been  erected,  and  that 
the  permanent  way  has  yet  to  be  ballasted. 
No  less  than  forty  rivers  lie  across  the  path  of 
the  line,  while  at  present  only  ten  bridges  have 
been  constructed,  those  bridges  being  of  wood, 
which  the  contraclora  will  not  guarantee  to 
stand  any  lengthened  strain.  Where  there  are 
no  bridges  the  passenger  are  conveyed  across 
the  rivers,  and  they  then  re-embark  in  fresh 
cars  on  the  other  side. 

ST.  OoTHAKD.— The  proposal  for  a  supple- 
mentary grant  in  aid  of  the  Bt.  GotUard 
Railway  has  been  submitted  to  a  popular  vote 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  has  been  rejected 
by  a  large  maiorily.  It  is  believed  that  the 
decided  line  taken  in  Zurich  will  give  strength  ' 
to  the  growing  impatience  of  seemingly  unlim- 
ited outlay,  which  is  fell  in  other  cantons,  and 
that  not  only  will  the  cantonal  grants  In  aid  be 
refused,  but  the  national  subvention  that  has 
been  proposed,  will  also  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
that  case  the  undertaking  must  be  suspended 
for  want  of  capital,  unless  ibe  governments 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  wliich  are  already 
pledged  to  contribute  a  rery  large  sum,  under- 
take to  supply  the  whole  of  Ihe  deficit.  We 
are  afraid,  therefore,  that  tlie  prosjiecls  of  the 
completion  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway — wc 
do  not  say  by  1880,  tlie  date  orieinaliy  flxed, 
but  within  any  reasonable  period— are  gradu- 
ally vanishing.  Already  large  sums  have  been 
expended,  chiefly  upon  the  constructiou  of 
the  celebrated  tunnel  between  Gescbenen  and 
.Virolo,  but  unless  a  much  larger  outlay  be  now 
faced,  all  that  has  been  done  since  1871  will  go 
for  nothing. — Iron. 

ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

THE  Suez  Canal.— The  transit  revenue  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  amounted  for 
the  first  Ave  months  of  this  year  to  £651,817, 
showing  a  reduction  of  £8S,992,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1877.  This 
result  was  attributable  to  the  reduction  made 
in  the  tolls  in  April,  1877. 

THK  New  Edoystohb  Liobthoubb. — It  is 
announced  that  the  Trinity  Board,  after 
Bix  weeks'  consideration,  have  decided  to  build 
the  new  Bddystone  Lightliousc  themselves,  and 
not  under  contract.  Tlie  estimate  of  the 
Board's  engineer  was  £90,000.  There  were 
three  tenders,  the  lowest,  tliat  of  Mr.  Pethlck, 
of  Plymouth,  being  £105,000. 

The  Wailern  Morning  Newt  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  proposed  new  structure; 
The  first  point  which  offered  itself  for  consid- 
eration was  obviously  that  of  the  precise  site 
for  the  new  work.  Bmeaton's  lower,  (the 
present  building)  was,  of  course,  erected  on 
the  very  site  of  its  predecessors— the  wooden, 
or  mostly  wooden,  structure  of  Rudyerd, 
which  was  completely  destroyed  by  Are;  and 
the  fantastic  building,  also  of  wood,  put  up  by 
Winstanley,  as  the  nrst  occupant  of  the  rock, 
and  which,  together  with  its  author,  was 
utterly  annihilated  in  the  great  storm  ol  the 
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S6th  of  November,  170S,  after  a  brief  but  use- 
ful ezlatence  of  three  years. 

The  "House  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  upon 
whinh  the  present  tower  Is  built,  stands  not 
alODe,  but  is  ODiy  one  and  the  highest  of  a 
f^roup  of  rocks    and   reefs,  projecting   their 

Sagged  summita  in  the  range  of  tide  between 
ow  and  high  water.  These  comprise  the 
House  rock  and  reef,  the  South  rock  and  reef, 
the  South-east  reef,  the  East  Rock,  and  a  de- 
tached spit,  the  North-east  rock.  The  position 
selected  for  the  new  tower  is  on  the  South 
Reef,  about  100  feet  away  from  the  existing 
lighthouse,  across  the  gut  or  channel,  and  in  a ' 
sou  til- easterly  direciion.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  partial  protection,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  by  the  House  Rock  and  reef,  but 
the  disadvantage  of  being  considerably  lower 
in  elevation.  No  portion  of  the  site  rises 
above  the  half  tide  level,  and  the  lowest  parts, 
where  the  foundation  courses  of  the  new 
structure  are  to  be  laid,  lie  4  feet  below  the 
low-water  level  of  an  ordinary  spring  tlde^ 
whereas  the  rock  whereon  Winstanley,  Rud- 
yerd  and  Bmeaton  carried  on  their  operations, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  immediate  site  of  their 
labors,  was  entirely  above  the  half-tide  level, 
and  its  summit  at  the  present  landing-place  is 
not  covered  at  high  water  of  ordinary  spring 
tides.  It  will  reaaily  be  understood  that  this 
constitutes  a  material  aggravation  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  hazards,  already  great,  of  this  sew 
onil  arduous  enterprise.  For  not  only  is  the 
exposure  to  the  action  of  surf  and  ground-swell 
more  than  proportionately  Increased,  but  the 
duration  of  the  already  too  limited  time  withiu 
which  it  is  possible  to  earry  on  work  "in  the 
dry"  is  most  seriously  slwrlened  ;  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  basement  must 
be  executed  entirely  under  water.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  old  tower  during  the  construction 
of  its  successor  is  a  «ih«  gvd  rum.  The  lower 
level  of  the  foundation  for  the  new  work  has 
also  exercised  an  influence  on  the  form,  pro- 
portions, and  dimensions  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Doug- 
lass's design,  which  is  not  only  very  much 
l^gcr  than  that  of  Smeaton'a,  but  varies 
considerably  therefrom.  Fundamentally  the 
same  general  form  is  to  be  adopted  ;  and, 
technically  speaking,  the  shaft  of  the  tower  is 
a  concave  elliptic  fruatrum,— realised  in 
Smeaton'a  original  conception  as  the  bole  of  an 
oak, —but,  in  order  to  give  weight  and  solidity 
to  the  subalructure,  with  corresponding  power 
of  resistance  to  the  violence  of  the  waters,  the 
lower  courses  of  masonry,  up  to  and  inclusive 
of  the  twelfth,  are  to  be  perfectly  cylindrical 
in  form  up  to  the  level  of  about  3  feet  above 
the  hl^h-water  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  diminution  of  more 
than  8  feet  in  diameter,  forming  a  commodious 
landing  platform,  whence  springs  the  shaft 
proper  of  the  tower.  The  dismeter  assigned 
to  this  cylindrical  base  is  44  feet,  and  that  of 
the  tower  at  its  springing  is  between  36  feet 
and  36  feet,  at  a  height  of  a  little  over  33  feet 
above  the  foundations.  The  circular  shaft 
ati&lDS  its  smallest  dimensions  (!8  feet  6  inches 


larged  diameter  of  3S  feet  maintained  up  to  the 
level  of  the  gallen-course  or  lantern  floor,  at  a 
total  height  of  143  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
light-house,  and  122  feet  S  inches  above  the 
level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  magnitude  of  this  noble  light-tower  will 
be  at  once  apparent  by  comparison  with  the 
similar  dimensions  of  its  existing  predecessor, 
gmeaton's  shaft  diminishes  from  a  diameler  of 
34  feet  at  the  foundation -course  to  S8  feet  at 
the  level  of  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides; 
and  tbonce  to  30  feet  at  the  entrance  door,  and 
15  feet  at  the  top,  the  gallery-course  being  but 
61  feet  above  higb-walcr  mark,  and  the  lantern- 
floor  about  7  feet  higher.  Thus  the  new  light 
wilt  be  displayed  at  an  elevalion  G5  feet  greater 
than  that  of  the  old  one,  and  its  range  of  visi- 
bility and  efficiency  will  be  proportionately 
extended.  It  would  be  superfluous,  in  regard 
to  an  as  yet  unexecuted  work,  to  describe 
minutely  all  Uie  proposed  details  of  Its  con- 
struclioni  hut  some  few  of  the  general  features 
of  the  design  may  be  glanced  at  with  interest. 
The  structure  is  to  be  built  entirely  of  granite, 
and  to  be  entirely  solid  (except  a  email  water- 
tank)  up  to  the  level  of  the  entrance  floor,  at 
about  32  feet  above  the  Ian  ding- platform  ;  the 
access  from  low-water  mark  being  by  an 
outside  step-ladder,  formed  of  gun-roeta!  cleats, 
recessed  in  the  granite  below  ue  platform,  and 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  tower  aliore 
that  level.  The  foundation  is  to  be  formed  by 
cutting  away  the  rock  in  benchings  or  steps,  for 
the  flrst  four  courses,  all  the  stones  which  bed 
on  the  rock  being  secured  thereto  by  metal 
bolts.  Throughout  the  entire  structure  every 
individual  stone  will  be  closely  united,  or 
bonded. in  to  those  surrounding  it,  by  solid 
dovetail  projections,  fitting  into  corresponding 
recesses;  and  each  course  of  stones  is  similarly 
to  be  counected  with  those  above  and  below 
it;  so  that  in  this  manner,  when  set  In  Portland 
cement,  the  entire  mass  will  require  almost  the 
homogeneity  and  strength  of  the  solid  granite 
rocks  from  which  its  component  elements  were 
quarried,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
experience.  The  hollow  upper  portion  of  the 
tower  will  be  similarly  built,  llie  rings  being 
formed  of  single  stones  running  through  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  shaft.  The 
internal  diameter,  as  proposed,  varies  from  11 
feet  6  inches  to  14  feet,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  ring  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  S  feet  3  inches. 
This  part  is  to  be  divided  by  arched  granite 
floors  into  nine  stories,  apportioned  as  titores, 
coal,  oil,  crane,  living,  bed,  and  service  rooms- 
The  door  and  window  openings  wMI  be  pro- 
vided with  gun  metal  doors,  sashes,  and 
shutters;  and  the  general  fittings  of  the  tower 
are  proposed  to  be  of  the  same  n^s^claBs,  solid, 
and  expensive  character, — therein  lying  true 
economy,  from  the  very  situation,  nature,  and 
purpose  of  the  lighthouse,  humming  up  the 
total  quantity  of  the  granite  in  the  proposed 
new  tower.  It  is  approximately  something  less 
than  69,500  cubic  feet,  ^ving  to  the  mass  a 
tolal  weight  of  about  5,150  tons  of  masonry. 
The  metal-work  in  cast,  malleable  and  wrought 
iron,  In  gun-metal,  Muntzmetal  bolts,  copper, 
and  brass  and  other  materials  will  make  up  a 
gross  total  of  about  50  tons  more,  or  5,S00  tona 
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IS  will  haTe  to  be 
gelher  on  shore, 

takeiTdown,  loaded  in  vesaeb,  troneported  by 
sua  to  tbe  Eddyatooe  rocks, — &  distaace  of  four- 
teen miles  from  Plymouth— aad  there  unloaded, 
hoisted  and  built  Into  position,  at  a  mean  tieigbl 
of  4S  feet  above  tbe  level  of  low  water  of  an 
ordinary  spring  tide.  I'be  time  allowed  for 
tbe  completion  of  the  work  is  Ave  years, 
giving  an  aveiage  of  1,0S0  tons  to  be  erected  In 
each  year,  practically  limited  to  tlie  summer 
season,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  actual  work  at 
the  rock  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  during  the 
winter  half  nt  tlie  year  it  is  impoasible  to  carry 
OB  operations  of  this  kind  at  all  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  indeed,  that  the  work  can  only  be 
executed  intermittently  even  during  tbe  sum- 
mer months. 
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TUB  GiKRETT  Torpedo  Boat.— We  are,  this 
week,  in  a  position  (o  give  details  respect- 
in^'  the  Uarrett  torpedo  boat,  tbe  launch  of 
which,  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  eth  inst.,  was 
tersely  announced  in  last  week's  Irtm.  She  is 
B  smul  but  perfect  Bi>ecimen  of  the  larger  boat 
which  would  be  required  for  some  of  tne  more 
difficult  kinds  of  submarine  work.  It  is  ctgar- 
sbapcd,  and  runs  rather  abruptly  to  sharp 
points  at  both  ends,  the  lolal  length  from  point 
to  point  being  14  feet  and  the  width  across  the 
center  5  feet.  It  hBS*been  constructed  of  plates 
of  iron  8-lOtb  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  riveted 
together,  and  weighs,  inclusive  of  ballast, 
about  5  tons.  To  the  outside  a  coat  of  lead- 
colored  paint  baa  been  given,  and  this  accom- 
plishes the  object  aimed  at  !□  concealing  almost 
all  outlines  except  those  which  rise  above  the 
surface  of  tbe  water.  When  floating  at  its 
normal  or  resting  level,  the  position  of  tbe  boat 


and  forms  a  manhole,  through  which 
obtained  into  the  interior.  In  the  sides  of  the 
tower,  which  is  of  square  shape,  are  round 
glass  windows  for  outlook,  and  two  brass  caps, 
the  uses  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
The  balance  of  the  boat  is  preserved,  and  the 
tower  maintained  in  an  upright  position,  by  a 
leaden  keel  nearly  2  feet  bread  and  about  2  tons 
in  weight.  An  ordinary  four-bladed  screw- 
propeller  revolves  at  one  end  of  the  boat 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  which  communicates  witli 
the  interior  through  a  waler-ptoof  chamber. 
The  steering  power  is  obtained  by  means  of 
rudders  worked  by  suitable  gear  from  within. 
These  outward  appliances  and  accessories, 
however,  add  little  to  the  apparent  bulk  of  tbe 
boat,  most  of  them  being  almost  invisible  even 
when  the  craft  is  resling  at  the  surface.  Little 
unnecessary  and  unoccupied  space  is  to  be 
found  within,  although  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  movements  of  the  operator.  Upon  the 
tatter  falls  the  task  of  propelling  the  boat 
through  the  water,  and  he  causes  the  screw  to 
revolve  by  means  of  an  ingenious  combination 
of  treadle  and  fly-wheel.  Of  the  more  import- 
ant features  of  the  interior  are  some  water- 
tanks  located  at  each  end  of  tbe  boat,  and  a 
force  pump,  with  powerful  lever  handle  and 


tap,  within  eftsy  reach  of  the  maikipulator. 
This  Is  the  actuql  machinery  of  descent  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  propulsion.  Once 
within  and  assurred  that  the  manhole  coyer 
has  been  securely  closed  down  upon  him,  the 
operator  descends  to  the  desired  depth  by  turn- 
ing the  tap  to  his  righL  This  admits  into  the 
tanks  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  overcoming 
the  buoyancy  of  the  boat,  causes  it  to  sink 
rapidly.  Tne  descending  motion  may  be 
slackened,  as  it  may  be  arrested,  by  tbe  same 
method.  But  to  cause  the  boat  to  ascend  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  tbe  force  pump. 
This  appliance,  by  eipeillng  the  water  from 
the  tanks,  restores  tbe  lost  buoyancy,  and  the 
boat  ascends  with  a  rapidity  exactly  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  force  employed.     It  may 


ward  or  backward  at  any  desired  distance  from 
the  siurfacc.  The  details  of  the  Inventor's 
method  of  purifying  the  air  within  the  boat, 
in  order  to  make  it  supportable  during  a  close 
conflucment  of  perhaps  several  hours,  are  at 
present  secret,  and  form,  without  doubt,  a 
main  feature  of  the  scheme.  In  his  descent 
the  operator  takes  with  him  a  number  of  iron 
tins  of  compressed  air,  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  nod 
a  number  of  tin  cases  containing  a  mixture  of 
chemicals.  A  case  is  strapped  to  his  back 
after  the  manner  of  a  knapsacK,  and  when  seen 
at  work  through  one  of  the  windows,  he  is  ob- 
served inhaling  air,  and  as  rapidly  sending  it 
through  a  tube  which  enters  his  mouth  and 
passes  over  bis  head  to  the  case  on  his  bacV. 
The  air  passes  tlirough  the  chemicals,  is  puri- 
fled,  and  again  enters  the  lungs  of  the  operator, 
to  be  again  sent  through  the  tube  for  purifica- 
tion. When  a  case  is  exhausted  of  its  purify- 
ing properties  another  must  be  taken  up  and 
mounted.  But  these  are  not  the  onl^  duties, 
apart  from  the  mere  working  of  his  vessel, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  submarine  traveler. 
Oxygen  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
danger  is  sure  to  ensue  If  he  forget  the  import- 
ant iQle  played  in  tbe  safe  navigation  of  the 
boat  bj  tbe  compressed  air.  He  is  careful  to 
maintain  as  far  as  possible  a  mean  between  the* 
outward  pressure  of  the  water,  which  increases 
with  the  depth,  and  the  inward  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  he  is  at  pains  to  augment  when 
necessary  by  opening  one  of  his  casus  of  air. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  is  supposed  to  keep  a 
bright  lookout  for  all  objects  lying  in  his  way, 
or  moving  in  his  vicinity.  If  attacking  a  man. 
of-war  lyins  at  anchor,  be  descends  to  the 
necessary  depth,  moves  cautiously  forward, 
and  when  close  to  the  mooring  or  other  chain 
unscrews  tlio  two  caps  in  front  of  his  lower. 
This  operation  gives  entrance  to  a  quantity  of 
water,  but  as  the  holes  are  merely  flanked  in. 
lernally  by  a  long  flexible  arm-sleeve  of  stout 
material  closed  at  tlie  Inner  end,  no  water 
actually  enters  the  boat.  Viewed  from  within, 
these  sleeves  would  look  like  long  pendent 
stockings  hanging  down  inside  full  of  water. 
The  operator  pushes  bis  arm  through  them, 
turning  them  as  It  were  inside  out,  as  he  pushes 
them  through  the  boles  Into  the  water  around 
his  vessel.  Cslng  each  as  a  sort  of  glove,  he 
attaches  a  hook  hanging  oiitdde  his  boat  to  the 
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cbain  of  the  man-of-var,  puts  on  his  caps,  and 
moves  hie  craft  quickly  to  tbffrear.  The  mo- 
tioa  drawa  taut  a  loop  line,  anil  runs  a  torpedo 
from  his  rear  up  la  the  cbain,  where  it  is  ex- 
ploded either  by  the  ahocic  of  contact  or  by 
electricity.  The  weakest  part  of  the  hull  of  a 
laree  vessel  might  thus  be  sought  out  and  at- 
tacked with  tremendous  effect. 

When  tbe  boat  is  below  the  surface  artificial 
li^ht  ie  of  course  necessary  Mr.  Qarrett  baa 
discarded  all  methods  capable  of  adding  im- 
purity to  the  atmosphere.  He  uses  a  lamp 
formed  of  two  Qaastot  (glass)  tubes,  partly  ex- 
hausted of  air.  When  a  current  of  induced 
electricity  is  passed  through  these  tubea  a  soft 
bluish  light  is  the  result,  and  there  is  aufflcient 
illumination  for  all  the  necessary  operations. 
The  ordinary  electric-light,  of  much  brighter 
■  flame,  would  have  to  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  exploration  or  observation  without,  and  the 
iuventor  has  this  extension  of  his  scheme  in 
contemplation.  Electric  communication  be- 
tweea  the  boat  and,  say,  a  steam  launch  far  in 
the  rear,  is  provided  by  sending  and  return 
wires  in  one  strand  passing  through  a  veil- 
stopped  hole  in  the  tower,  the  telephone  and  au 
ordinary  electric  call-bell  beiug  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

The  expciimeDts  were,  generally  speaking,  of 
a  very  successful  character.  Manipulated  very 
cleverly  by  the  inventor,  the  boat  sank  and  rose 
to  the  surface,  moved  forward  above,  and  was 
propelled  below  many  times  during  the  five 
hours  occupied  by  the  inspection.  The  strange 
appearance  of  the  vessel  was  a  matter  of  much 
remark.  When  floating  with  its  lower  just 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  it  resembled 


three  men.  An  improvement  of  the  means  of 
propulsion  is  also  In  view,  the  most  aultable 
being  gas  or  compressed  air;  this  would  in- 
crease the  speed  to  a  maximum  of  at  least  10 
knots,  while  increased  speed  would  give  in- 
creased command  over  the  steering  of  the  boat. 
The  vessel  used  on  this  occasion  was  merely  aa 
eaperimental  one,  but  quite  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  pressure  met  with  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet.  A  larger  vessel  would  have  more  liberty 
in  this  respect,  but  as  most  of  the  purposes  of 
such  boats  may  be  accomplished  williin  a  com- 
paratively few  feet  of  the  surface,  the  capacity 
10  descend  to  great  distances  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Garrett  has  already 
been  in  communication  with  the  Admiralty  on 
tbe  subject  of  hia  boat,  and  we  understand  that 
he  is  alKiut  to  report  the  particulars  of  his  in- 
vention to  that  board.  He  attaches  primary 
importance  to  the  chemical  as  compared  with 
tbe  mechanical  part  of  his  invention,  for  which 
he  has  already  taken  out  a  provisional  patent. 

Tbe  new  boat,  with  all  its  machinery,  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Cochran  and  Co.,  engineers 
and  ironfounders,  Birkenhead,  the  work  of 
construction  occupying  about  two  months. 
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sion  which  was  strengthened  when  it  blew  up 
volumes  of  water  after  the  manner  of  a  whale. 
Mr.  Garrett  remained  below  on  one  occasion  an 
hour  and  a-half  without  requiring  any  aaais^ 
ance,  and  so  well  had  the  puriflcation  of  the 
air  been  accomplished  that  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  tbe  latter  was  noticed  on  the  man- 
hole being  removed.  Subsequently  the  in- 
ventor remained  below  a  little  over  an  hour, 
intending  to  illustrate  his  method  of  attachiug 
tbe  torpedo  and  of  using  his  arms  outside  the 
boat.  His  inability  to  do  so  iliuslrates  tbe  pre- 
cariousness  of  and  danger  of  even  the  new 
method  of  submarine  navigation.  He  bad  no 
sooner  unscrewed  the  caps  below,  admitttng 
the  water  into  the  sleeves,  than  he  discovered  a 
leak  in  one  of  them,  through  which  the  water 
spirted,  threatening  momentarily  to  enlarge  the 
hole,  and  fill  the  boat.  He  bad  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  seize  and  twist  the  arm,  and 
while  stopping  the  leak  by  this  means,  to  work 
the  force  pump  with  the  other  hand,  and  thus 
raise  himself  to  the  surface.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  during  which  the  experiments 
lasted  telephonic  communication  was  maintain- 
ed between  the  boat  and  the  steam  launch  con- 
veying the  party. 

The  present  speed  of  the  Garrett  torpedo 
boat  is  about  4  or  6  knots  an  hour.  The  speci- 
men under  notice,  however,  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  one  man.  The  inventor  contemplates  a 
boat  of  proportionately  greater  strenMb  and 
size  tkat  may  accommodate  and  be  woued  by 
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Slide-Valvb  Gbabb,    By  Hcoo  BU/Oram. 
M.E.    Philadelphia;  Claston,  Kemsen  it 
HafCelSuger.    Price  |1  00.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 

Noatrand. 

This  littl 
method  for  analyzing  the  ai 
designed  to  simplify  the  solution  of  all  such 
problems.  The  illustrations  are  abundant, 
eighty  in  number,  and  are  otherwise  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

The  three  parts  to  the  work  treat  respective- 
ly of  the  Slide-Valve,  Link  Motions  and  Cut- 
Oft  Gearing. 

Many  students  who  fail  in  obtaining  needed 
instruction  from  more  elaborate  treatises  will 
doubtless  find  their  wants  abundantly  satisfied 
by  this  compact  little  work. 

MANUAL  OF  Intkoductoby  CoKKicAi,  Peac- 
TicB.  By  Geo.  C.  Caldwkll,  S.ft.Ph.D. 
and  Abeiam  A.  Buenekan,  3.B..  of  Cornell 
University.  Second  Edition  revised.  New 
York;  D.  Van  Nostrand.     Price  $1,50. 

This  manual  was  originally  designed  as  a 
guide  for  students  beginning  laboratory  work. 
The  result  of  two  years'  tnal  justifies  a  new 
edition  of  the  work,  and  also  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  illustrate  a  short  course  in  chemistry. 

The  plan  is  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  cnaracter 
of  chemical  changes  as  tbe  following  extract 
from  tbe  contents  will  show:  Introductory; 
Fusion-Vaporization;  Solution  Crystalization ; 
Conditions  affecting  Reactions;  Properties  of 
tbe  Elements;  Compounds;  Combining  Pro- 
portions; Oxidation;  Flame  Reduction;  Group- 
uig  of  Elements;  Binary  and  Ternary  Com- 
pounds; Betholict's  Laws;  Decomposition; 
Surface  Action;  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Acomplete  list  of  apparatus  needed  is  given, 
with  copious  iilustrations.  This  la  a  book  that 
has  been  long  needed  by  teachers  of  Element- 
ary Chemistry. 
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RuutOADfi— Thsir  Obiodi  jlsd  Problkmb. 
Bj  Charlbb  Frahcib  Adaub,  Jr.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  ♦1.30,  For 
■ale  bj  D.  Tan  Nostrand. 

These  two  MsajHwiU  be  widely  read  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  Atlantic.  As  Railroad  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Hassachusetta,  the  writer  has  of  late 
^care  given  snnuallj  such  evideuce  of  his  nbil- 
itj  to  deal  with  this  great  problem  as  to  gain 
respectful  attention  to  his  views  in  many  coun- 

Tlie  second  essay,  the  Railroad  Problem,  as 
it  is  presented  to  all  countries  is  of  the  most 
general  interest. 

The  masterly  character  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious writings  in  this  fleld  is  evident  in  this 
essay. 

CHBHicAL  Ekferihentatiom.  Bt  Samuel 
P.  Sastlbh,  A.M,,  Ph.D.  Louisville: 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co.  Price  (3.60.  For  sale 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

This  is  an  excellent  guide  to  either  laboratory 
or  lecture-room  work,  and  will  prove  service- 
able for  either  teachers  or  pupils. 

The  series  of  auegested  experiments  tncludes 
all  the  non-melals  and  thirty  of  the  metals. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  the  most 
excellent  character.  The  directions  for  the 
preparation  are  exceptionally  clear. 

An  appendix  gives  speciSc  instructions  about 
the  common  manipulations  of  the  laboratory 
such  as  cutting  and  bending  glass,  blowing 
bulbs,  flttinK  up  corlta,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  useful  tables,  comparing  the  dlfFurent 
sctdes,  are  also  added. 

ANSDAi,  Report  of  the  Cujrw  Sionai.  Of- 
fice TO  TUB  Sechetart  of  War  for 
1877.  Waahington  :  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  present  report  Is  in  no  particular  behind 
its  preaecessors.  Some  new  features  in  chart- 
ing observations  are  noticeable,  aud  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  maps  is  in  every  way 
gtatitying. 

There  la  an  evident  determination  In  the  de- 
partment to  maintain  the  position  now  held — 
that  of  first  in  the  world  in  all  that  pertains  tq 
observing  phenomena,  and  freely  disseminating 
such  knowledge  as  Is  obtained  from  the  infor- 
mation received. 

Ninety-five  stations  make  tridoily  telegraphic 
reports,  thirty-two  malio  one  telegraphic  adly 
report  only,  and  one  station  only  Bends  two  re- 
ports; a  total  of  138  stations  reporting  by  tele- 
graph. 

Some  reduction  of  the  force  was  made  by 
Act  of  Congress,  July,  1876,  which  it  la  hoped 
will  be  but  temporary.  A  brief  examination 
of  the  results  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  true  economy 
lies  on  the  Ade  of  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  observatiiinsunder  the  superior  management 
that  now  directs  i1. 

ATreatiseon  Files  ARD  Rasps.  By  Nichol- 
son File  Company,  Providence. 
Tiiis  Is  a  beautifully  illustrated  thin  quarto, 
treating  brieQy  of  the  method  of  file  manufac- 
ture and,  with  great  fullness,  of  the  varieties  of 
flies  and  rasps  manufactured  by  this  en'.erpr^- 
ing  company. 


Van  NoflTRAKD's  Sciencb  Berieb.  No.^SS. 

MAXiMOH   Strbbsbb  im  Praubd   Bridobs. 
By  Prof.  Wm.  Cadt,  A.M.,  C.B.    New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand.    Price  -W  cts. 

This  number  discusses  the  Howe,  Pratl, 
Triangular,  Whipple,  Fink,  Bow  String  and 
Schwedler  Bridges,  for  the  maximum  strains 
caused  by  two  locomotives  and  a  train  of  cars 
— the  usual  loads  assumed  in.  practice.  A 
comparison  is  also  msde  of  the  respective 
weights  of  these  trusses  as  computed  from  tlie 
strains.  The  unit  strains  used  In  finding  these 
weights  are  obtained  from  a  modification  of 
Lannbardt'a  formula,  which  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  WOhler's  law. 

The  new  features  in  this  book  are  the  ana- 
lytical treatment  of  the  subject  of  maximum 
chord  strains  due  to  the  loads  assumed,  the 
ascertaining  the  moat  econoiulcal  depth  nf 
trusses,  besides  other  points. 

The  discussion  of  the  Schwedler  bridge— 
'hich  is  so  earnestly  recommended  by  Its 
author— will  probably  be  of  intereei  to  engi' 
icrs  who  have  not  studied  this  system. 
The  treatise  is  complete  in  itself;  the  full 
analysis  for  each  truss  being  given;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  compact  form  in  which  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  presented—stripped  of  unneces- 
sary mattei^may  prove  an  agreeable  feature  lo 
engineers. 

MANUAL  or  THS  Vertebrates  of  the 
Northebn  United  States.  Second  Edi- 
:on.  By  David  Stars  Jordan,  Ph.D.  Chlc- 
KO  :  Jansen,  McCliirg  &  Co.  Price  t3..W. 
^r  sale  bv  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
This  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  zoology  to 
aid  in  identifying  the  species  of  the  vertebrates 
T  our  own  country. 

The  author  has  studied  briefiy  and  has  got, 
e  presume,  a  complete  manual  within  a  con. 
snient-slzed  volume,  useful  to  collectors  all 
over  the  country. 

rKE  Life  or  John  Fitcb.  By  Tboufbok 
Westcott.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  Price(1.50.  ForaalebyD.  Van 
Nostrand. 

A  new  editian  of  this  biography  of  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
in  good  style,  and  as  it  is  a  record  of  an 
important  era  In  steam  engineering  in  this 
country,  it  Is  worthy  of  a  place  In  every  library. 

MANUAL  FOR  MsDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 
Health.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.  D., 
F.K.8.  Second  edition.  Londoa:  Knight  & 
Co.    Price  ja.SO.    For  sale  by  D.'Van  Nos- 

The  duty  of  the  health  officer  !n  this  country 
is  in  general  not  very  well  defined  ;  the  func- 
tions of  such  an  officer  are,  as  recent  experi- 
ences have  taught  us,  but  illy  understood. 
But,  OS  in  ourpresentcondilion  which  promises 
Improvement,  we  have  followed  the  lead  of 
older  countries,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
from    Dr.    Smith's    writings    much    may  be 

f leaned  which  will    prove  valuable    in    the 
uture. 
Although  written  for  use  in  England,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  found 
valuable  here. 
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TAnNEK    BOISNTIFKtUB    KT   iNDUSTBtBLLX. 
J.     Par  Louis  Fiocibb.     Paris  :   Ltbraire 
Hacbelti.    Price  $1.40.    For  mte  by  D.  Van 

Nostrand. 

This  Scientific  ADtiual  clironiclfs  the  ad- 
vance during  1877  in  the  several  depariments 
of  Asnonomy,  Meteorology,  PhysicB,  Meclian- 
ica,  Chemistry,  Buildine  Conatruotion,  Biology, 
Hj^ieae,  Medicine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

The  selecUon  of  articles  and  their  arnin^. 
ment  for  this  AqduoI  are  eood.  The  only  i|. 
lustrations  are  of  the  Bell  Telephone. 

H.^NDBOOE  OF  IHEPBCTORS  of  NC18ANCBS. 
By  Edward  Skith.  M.  D.,  F.R.H.  Lon- 
don: Knight&Co  PricefS.OO.  For  sale  hy 
D.  Van  Imtrand. 

Thia  work  is  of  more  use  in  Qrest  Britain 
than  in  this  country,  being  adapted  to  the  laws 
ot  that  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  shaping  our 
laws  so  as  to  insure  a  better  condition  of  sani- 
tary regulation  in  the  future. 

The  methods  of  conducting  examination  of 
sewers  and  of  disinfecting  filthy  localities  are 
such  as  may  be  profitably  followed  in  any  civi- 
lized community. 

FOOD  FRou  THE  Far  West,  or  Ameiucait  I 
Agbicolturb.    By  Jamm   Macdonald.  ) 
New  York:  Orange,  Judd  &  Cki.    Price  |1 .50.  I 
For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostnmd. 
This  ia  made  u^  from  a  aeries  of  letters  to  | 


atationg,  and  public  halls,  by  the  electric  light, 
seems  certainly  at  hand,  and,  although  we 
have  not  passed  the  experimental  stase,  the 
French  engineers  have  accomplished  so  luge  s 
measure  of  success  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
tent to  accept  the  methods  they  recommend. 
The  summary  of  their  processes  is  presented 
by  M.  Fontaine. 

OBvvKBS  CoVFLETEB  Ds  Laflacb.  Ncw  Edi- 
tion. To  be  competed  in  seven  volumes 
4to  Paris;  Gauthier-Villars.  Price,  per  sol. 
t8.00.    For  sale  by  D.  Van  Noetrand. 

The  works  of  Laplace  still  hold  their  high 
position  in  the  estimatioQ  of  students  of  mathe- 
matical science.  To  read  the  Jtfecauique  Ce- 
leste understandingly  Is  to  earn  the  respect  of 
mathematicians  ;  to  omit  such  a  labor  in  a 
course  of  mathematical  study  is  to  create  the 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  scholars  that  the 
claims  of  such  student  to  a  fair  order  of  mathe- 
matical talent  are,  at  beat,  pretentious. 

There  seems  to  be  now  no  promise  of  a  time 
when  these  works  will  "be  held  in  less  esteem. 
Although  other  processes  of  investigation  may 
supersede  those  of  I^aplace,  yet  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  astronomer  are  8o  identified 
with  the  material  process  of  science,  that  his 
name  is  as  familiar  as  Newton's,  andUbraries  in 
anycountryareincomplete  without  his  willing*. 

1N8TITCTION  OF  Crvn,  ENorKEKKB.— Through 
the  kindness  of  Hr,  James  Forrest  we  have 
received  the  following  publications  of  the  Ex- 

._      . .  __   ._    cerpt  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  ot  the  Insti- 

inform  its  readers  on  the  subject  of  the  import-  j  tutjon  of  Civil  Engineers:  , 

alion  of  dead  meat  from  the  Western  States.  .      The  Centrifugal  Pump,  by  Wm.  Cawthome 
Four  chapters  have  been  added  to  the  above  to  I  Unwin,  M.I.C.E. 

complete  the  book.     One  ot   these  presents       The  Flew  of  Water  through  Level  Canals, 
statistics,  two  are  devoted  to  American  Bhort-   by  James  Atkinson  Longridge,  M.LC.3SI 
Horn   Breeding,  and  one  is   on  what  science  I      On  the  Ventilation  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
says  to  the  catfle  feeder.  nel.  by  William  Pole,  F.R.SS. 

As    a    summary  of    the    ment    producing  [     The  Strength  of  Flat  Plates  and  Segmental 
resourcea  of     our   Great   West,    the  work    ia  j  Ends,  by  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark,  M.I.CJS. 
doubtless  accurate,  and  is  certainly  interesting.  |      The  Main  Drainage  of  Paris,  by  ^ellx  Tar- 

SANITABY    ENOINKERING.      A   GOIDB   TO   THE  i  8^*1  ^-I-CE,  ,     ,        „.      „. 

CoNBTRticTioB  OF  WOBKB  OF  Sewbraok  ^  ^J^  Huclva  Picr  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Railway, 
-isD  HonsE  Drainage.  By  Baldwm  Latham,    oy  Thomas  Gibson.  A.  I.  C.E. 
F.G.S.,  C.E.    Second  Edition.    London:  E,  &  I    ,C''«™'«'1  and  Physical  Analyses  of  Phos- 
F.  N.  Spon.    Price  912.00.    For  sale  by  D.  I  P}'2'!!V°'^''  ^^  Alexander  Lynian  HoUey, 
Railway  Ajpliances^al  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 


Van  Nostrand. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  speedily 
exhausted.  The  demand  was  still  so  great  that 
an  American  reprint  was  issued  in  parts.  It 
gave  an  impetus  to  Sanitary  Engioeering  in 
ibis  country  which  was  much  needed. 

The  second  edition  is  much  larger  than  the 
first,  the  additional  matter  relating  chiefly  to 
improved  methods  of  Sewerage. 

The  work  still  holds  the  first  place  as  a  com- 
pendium ot  Sanitary  Engineering  practice.        |  Director. 

ELECTRIC  LiQaTiNO.  A  PRACTICAL  Treat-  ProCcssor  Greene  graduated  at  the  Institute 
isE.  By  Hiffolvte  Fobtaine.  Trans-  with  the  class  ot  1851,  and  subsequently  occu- 
iated  by  Pajet  Higgs,  LL.D.  London:  E.  &  I  pied  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Geodesy  He 
F.  N.  bpon.  Price  |3.00.  For  sale  by  D.  was  tor  a  time  also  the  Professor  of  Engineer- 
T7o„  w™,.~„^  I  iQ„  in  the  u.  S.  Naval  Academy, 

For  the  past  few  yeara  he  has  b 


hibition,  by  Douglas  Gallon,  F,R.S.,  A.I.C.B. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

RESBSErj.ER  POLYTHCHNIC  INITITUTB. — 
The  Alumni  of  this  celebrated  Institute, 
regardful  as  they  have  ever  been  of  sustain- 
ing its  fame,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
appointment  of  David  M.  Greene,  C,  E.,  as  the 


Uachine  and  the  different  forms  of   lighting  j 

apparatus  which  have  been  tried  in  coimection  i 
with  it. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  the  i 

time    of    lighting    public    squares,    railroad  '. 


s  been  busily  en- 


t  appointment  will  be  especially  Kratifyiug 
his  confreres  of  the  American  axie^  M 
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ON  THE  PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  SMITH'S  ISLAND. 

Bt  Fbof.  LBWI8  X.  HAUPT. 


Thb  oommeroial  interests  of  Philadel- 
phia have  developed  to  enoh  an  extent 
as  to  create  a  demand  for  greater  wharf- 
age faoilitiea  with  deeper  water;  and 
that  cereals  and  merchandise  may  be  de- 
livered withont  too  many  handlings  it  * 
advisable  that  cars  should  be  mn  ii 
mediately  alongside  the  vessels  to  be 
laden.  To  aooomplish  this  it  is'proposed 
to  lay  tracks  on  Delaware  Avenne,  al- 
ready too  narrow,  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  apace  thns  occupied  by  extending 
the  Port  Warden's  line  farther  oat  and 
thas  contract  the  river  channel  now  only 
about  800  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest 
part.  Several  of  onr  largest  shippers 
have  reqnested  permission  to  extend 
their  wharves  several  hundred  feet. 
Were  this  to  be  allowed  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  it  would  introduce  dangerous  bar- 
riers to  navigation,  and  if  an  advance  be 
made  all  along  the  line  it  wonld  serionaly 
contract  the  channel,  unless  a  portion  of 
Smith's  Island  can  be  removed. 

The  project  is  by  no  means  a  phygioal 
impossibihty,  as  much  larger  deposits 
have  been  anooessfnlly  taken  away.  The 
work  of  improving  the  river  Neva  in 
Rnasia  is  one  of  far  greater  magnitude 
as  the  following  olipping  from  the  Ledffsr 
witnesseth : 

"  Following  the  large  order  from  Russia 
for  Philadelphia  locomotives  oomes  the 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  S— 26 


:n'  aob  ol  FhUuUphl*. 

information  that  the  Kussian  Oovem- 
ment  has  just  oonclnded,  through  Major 
W.  R.  Bergholz,  a  contract  with  the 
Morris  3s  Camming!  Dredging  Company 
of  New  York,  for  deepening  to  a  nniform 
depth  of  twenty  feet  the  onannel  of  the 
river  Neva,  between  Cronstadt  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars were  cabled  to  Russia  last  week  as 
earnest  money.  The  dredging  '  plant ' 
will  cost  ta00,000.  Most  of  it  will  be 
constmcted  in  this  conntry,  and  will  be 
on  hand  ready  for  operation  on  first  of 
May  next.  The  quantity  of  mud,  etc., 
to  be  excavated  is  estimated  at  16,000,- 
000  cubic  yards,  and  the  work  must  be 
completed  in  four  years.  (The  contract 
was  obtained  after  sharp  competition 
with  English  operators.) " 

To  widen  the  Ship  Channel  of  the 
Delaware  River  1000  feet  along  the 
Smith's  Island  front,  and  to  a  depth  of 
18  feet,  would  require  the  removal  of 
onl^  about  fi,000,000  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial at  a  oost  of  about  11,000,000. 

The  same  width  and  depth  of  channel 
may  be  obtained  if  desired,  for  less  than 
A-  the  oost  of  dredging,  by  a  oarefal  ad- 
justment of  the  regimen  of  the  river  by 
auxiliary  oonstruotions  suoh  as  jetties, 
rip-raps.  Band  fences  or  bottom-dams. 
Before  these  structures  can  be  located 
precisely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
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careful  examination  or  survey  of  the 
river  to  determine  its  anrfaoe  and  mean 
velocity,  the  nature  of  its  bed,  its  oroBS 
seotioD,  the  directions  of  its  banks  and 
oarrents,  whether  stnught  or  dnuons  and 
ita  longitudinal  slope.  These  quantities 
are  evidently  f  unotioDS  of  each  other,  and 
together  constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
regimen  of  the  river.  So  mataally  de- 
pendent are  they  that  a  change  in  any 
one  will  aSeot  them  all. 

The  tendency  of  rivers  is  to  maintfun 
a  constant  regimen,  and  this  fact  is  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  many  probleme  re- 
lating to  river  Improvements. 

All  fresh  water  flowing  through  allu- 
vial deposits  carries  with  it  in  anapenaion 
more  or  leas  earthy  matter.  We  find, 
therefore,  a  eontinatil  tendency  to  deposit 
where  the  velocity  is  least,  and  to  scour 
where  it  is  greatest,  and  this  mechanical 
action  of  water  is  constantly  pushing  the 
river  bed  downwards  to  the  sea.  It  is 
eatimated  that  the  "  Misslaaippi  annually 
transports  to  the  Gulf  a  volume  of  allu- 
vion one  mile  square  and  241  feet  high, 
weighing  over  400,000,000  tons,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  pushes  over  the  bar  at 
its  mouth  an  amount  equal  to  -^  of  that 
sum,"  making  altogether  over  272,000,- 
/  000  cubio  y^la.  This  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  oar  present  mechanical  possi- 
bilities. Thus  the  river  furnishes  its  own 
motire  power,  gathering  up  its  load  aa  it 
rolls  along,  and  dumping  it  at  the  end  of 
its  course,  not  always,  it  is  true,  just 
where  it  Is  desired,  tinleas  the  spot  be  in- 
dicated by  depositing  some  obstruction, 
in  which  case  it  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
sign  "  dirt  wanted  here,"  and  continue 
adding  until  its  regimen  is  re- established, 
when  it  will  move  on  aa  before. 

Let  us  aaanme  a  straight  length  of 
river-bed  of  uniform  cross  section,  a  cer- 
tain fixed  stage  of  water  and  inclination, 
direction  and  nature  of  bed,  and  we  will 
find  the  diKcharge  will  be  constant,  or  the 
water  aad  its  suspended  earthy  particles 
will  move  on  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
some  being  deposited,  it  ia  true,  while 
Others  are  puahed  along  or  gathered  up; 
but  the  mean  velocity  of  the  parabola 
representing  the  wave  front  will  remain 
oniform.  So  soon,  however,  aa  the  above 
relations  are  disturbed,  the  effect  becomes 
at  once  manifest.  Suppose,  for  example, 
tlie  cross  section  be  increased ;  the  velocity 
would  be  reduced,  and,  consequently,  the 


carrying  and  scouring  oapaoity  being 
limited,  deposits  would  be  formed;  or  u 
a  bend  be  introdnoed,  it  would  retard  the 
threads  of  the  current  on  its  side  of  the 
stream,  whilst  those  of  the  opposite  aide, 
flowing  faster,  must  retnm  to  fill  the 
vacuum  which  would  otherwise  be 
'created,  and  thus  be  drawn  over  towards 
the  bend  to  receive  a  new  impslse  from 
the  inner  threads,  and  by  these  constant- 
ly recurring  differences  of  velocities  cause 
tae  alluvium  to  be  precipitated. 

Again,  should  one  stream  intercept  an- 
other of  lesser  volume,  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  would  become  choked  up  with  a 
bar,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  ve- 
locity of  its  currents,  which  will  then 
spread  out  laterally  In  the  effort  to  main- 
tain a  constant  discharge,  and  so  form 
deltas.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe 
the  improvement  at  the  South  West  Pass 
to  be  a  permanent  one.  The  effect  will 
ultimately  Ife  to  elongate  the  bar  into 
the  deeper  water  of  the  Gulf,  but  the 
extension  will  be  so  gradnal  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  an  open  channel 
will  be  very  slight. 

On  the  other  hand,  anything  tending 
to  reduce  the  cross  section  and  so  in* 
orease  the  velocity  or  discharge  will  pro- 
duce a  scour,  and  unless  the  bed  be  of  rock 
or  hard  pan,  will  deepen  or  widen  the 
channel.  Such  contraction  may  be  ac- 
oomplisbed  in  two  ways,  either  laterally 
by  drawing  in  one  or  both  banks,  or  ver- 
tically by  filling  up  the  bottom  to  a  lim-  ' 
ited  height. 

Aa  a  consequence  of  the  principles 
jast  ennnciated  we  will  find  in  an  allu- 
vial bed  that  where  the  distance  between 
the  banks  is  least  the  channel  is  deepest; 
where  greatest  it  is  shallowest,  or  oara 
are  most  numerous;  where  points  jut  oat, 
forming  elbows,  there  will  invariably  be 
a  shoal  on  the  lower  convex  shore,  whilst 
on  the  opposite  or  concave  aide  will  be 
found  the  beat  channel ;  that  at  the  efflux 
of  a  lake,  or  broad  expanse  of  river, 
where  the  several  currents  assemble  be- 
fore a  final  shoot  through  the  contracted 
water-way,  there  will  be  depoaita,  and 
that  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  emptying 
into  running  wateror  beaches  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  waves,  bun  will  be 
formed,  sometimes  to  suoh  an  extent  aa 
entirely  to  interrupt  navigation. 

Indeed,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  I  have  walked  over  the  moutha 
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of  some  small  streamB  without  suspect- 
ing their  presenoe,  and  onl;  diaoovered 
them  by  explonnff  inward. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  prinoiples 
it  is  possible  to  predict  with  almost  ab- 
solute certainty  jnst  where  shoals  may 
be  found  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
ontlines  of  the  stream. 

The  tendenoy  of  an  elbow  to  canae  de- 
posits is  one  whioh  oonstantly  increases, 
so  that  the  bar  oreeps  np  stream  to  meet 
the  elbow  and  altimately  joins  itself  to 
it,  forming  a  spit.  This  so  greatly  re- 
dnoesthe  water-way  as  to  oanse  erosions 
at  other  pointa  that  the  re^men  may  be 
preserved  and  thus  new  channels  are  cut 
throagh.  Hence  the  fickleness  of  rivers 
with  low,  earthy  banks. 

But  to  return  to  the  application  : 

Smith's,  or  more  more  properly  Wind- 
mill, Island  is  represented,  so  far  back 
as  we  have  any  authentio  data,  oonsider- 
ably  farther  down  the  river  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  has  been  gradually  creeping 
up  stream,  until  now  its  upper  end  is 
about  opposite  Chestnut  Street.  To  oor-' 
roborate  the  above  theory  I  have  ex- 
amined the  oldest  obtainable  maps  in  the 
Mercantile  Librarv,  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia  Library, 
City  Engineer's  Office,  ana  Franklin  In- 
stitute, with  the  following  resnlts : 

The  map  of  Thos.  Holme,  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Frovinoe,  1681,  shows  a 
small  island  opposite  Spruce  Street,  and 
another  much  larger  about  opposite 
Kaighn's  Point. 

In  1762  Windmill  Island  extended  from 
below  Christian  to  below  Sprnce  Street, 
with  bars  all  the  way  up  to  Cooper's 
Point.     (No  name  to  map.) 

The  map  of  Scnll  4  Heap,  177^,  gives 
about  the  same  position  for  the  island. 

On  the  map  of  1790  the  island  ex- 
tends from  below  Shippen  (now  Bain- 
bridge)  Street  to  below  Chestnut,  with  a 
shallow  channel  across  it  opposite  Sprnce 
Street;  or,  in  other  words,  a  shoal  show- 
ing above  water  between  Sprace  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  but  not  yet  joined  to 
the  body  of  the  island. 

Hill's  map,  1 608,  represents  six  gmall 
islands  or  flats  dry  at  low  water  extend- 
ing from  Christian  to  Vine. 

In  1811,  the  island  extended  from  be- 
tween Shippen  to  between  Market  or 
High  Street  with  barg  at  each  end,  the 
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upper  one  bein^  attached  to  the  island, 
the  lower  reaching  to  Washington  Ave. 

The  map  of  a  survey  by  Jno.  A,  Pax- 
ton,  and  drawn  by  Wm.  Strickland,  En- 
gineer (1824),  shows  three  islands  extend- 
ing from  Catherine  to  Aroh  Streets  with 
shoals  at  either  end. 

Port  Warden's  map  (1836)  having  no 
date  other  than  that  of  its  presentation 
to  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  no  name, 
shows  the  upper  end  of  island  reaohing 
above  Chestnut  Street  with  isolated  op- 

fier  bar  extendin);  to  Aroh  Street.  The 
ower  limit  is  not  defined.  (No  canal 
shown.) 

On  the  map  of  F.  I.  Roberts  (18S8) 
the  island  extends  from  Shippen  to  above 
Chestnut  Street  with  a  separate  shoal 
reaching  as  far  as  Arch  Street,  and  a 
shoal  below  from  Washington  Avenue 
to  above  Christian.  (Canal  shown  as  cut 
through.) 

Map  of  Chas.  EUet,  Jr.  (1839);  island 
from  South  to  between  Market  Street 
(with  canal)  and  isolated  bars  above  and 
below,  the  latter  reaching  from  below 
Washington  Avenue  to  E^tzwater  Street, 
the  former  to  Cherry  Street  Total 
length  with  bars,  1}  miles. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  map  (1848) 
shows  the  island  as  extending  from  Ship- 
pen  to  between  Market,  with  ferry  canal 
cut  through,  also  a  detached  bar  below, 
dry  at  low  tide;  one  fathom  depth  just 
above  Washington  Avenue,  and  an  at- 
tached bar  on  the  up-stream  end  extend- 
ing to  Cherry  Street,  with  one  fathom  of 
water  below  Callowhill  Street. 

The  Surveys  of  Richard  Hexamer 
(1868)  limit  the  island  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  South  and  Chestnut  Streets;  and 
Dyer's  map  of  1869  makes  it  reaob  from 
Shippen  nearly  to  Arch  Street. 

Of  all  these  the  only  maps  giving  any 
information  concerning  the  depths  are 
those  of  the  U.  S.  C.  S.,  made  in  1843 — 
and  the  Fort  Warden's  map  having  no 
date  affixed — and,  consequently,  the  only 
one  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  is  that  of  1843.  Still  a  general 
comparison  of  all  shows  an  average 
movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  inland 
up  stream  from  Christian  to  South  Street, 
a  distance  of  1900  feet  in  106  years,  or 
from  1762  to  1868. 

From  the  comparative  soundings  of 
1819  and  1836  as  given  on  the  Port 
Warden's  Map  and  those  of  the  Coast 
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Survey  of  1848,  we  are  eDsbled  to  trace 
in  plan  the  axes  of  the  deepest  water  at 
those  dates  with  the  following  notable 
results.  Id  1819  the  asis  was  250  to  300 
feet  from  the  Fort  Wardens  line  and 
very  nearly  parallel  thereto.  In  1836, 
after  17  years,  it  had  evideotly  moved 
slightly  towards  the  City  shore,  and  in 
1843  was  Btill  nearer  from  Race  Street  to 
Chestnut  Street,  approaching  to  within 
90  feet  of  the  pier  heads  at  Market 
Street.  At  ChestDUt  Street  it  made  a 
bend,  convex  towards  Smith's  Island, 
having  its  maximum  ordinate  opposite 
Walnut  Street,  and  remaiued  outside  the 
lines  previously  ocoupied  to  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  maps. 

Theory  would  suggest  that  as  the  ap- 
proach to  the  island  happened  jnat  op- 
posite the  canal  cut  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  Ferry  Company,  it  must 
have  resulted  from  the  set  of  the  current 
in  that  direction,  and  as  there  is  a  corre- 
Bpondinz  flexure  of  the  deepest  water 
Ime  in  tne  Jersey  channel  it  corroborates 
the  theory. 

A  search  for  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  canal  resulted  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Thompson  Wesoott  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  work  was  authorized  by  Act  of 
Council,  Feb.  14,  1838,  and  damages 
aesessed  the  same  year  @  $2000.  Ice 
Canal,  160  feet  wide,  was  out  soon  after- 
wards," he  supposes  in  1838-9.  At  first, 
both  sides  of  the  canal  were  of  the  same 
length,  in  consequence  of  which  it  filled 
up  rapidly,  but  by  extending  the  upper 
side  into  the  Jersey  channel  to  intercept 
the  flood  tide  and  the  lower  side  into  the 
Pennsylvania  channel,  to  catch  the  ebb, 
and  cause  a  scour,  it  faas  since  been  kept 
open.  The  survey  of  1843,  four  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  shows  a 
very  marked  effect  upon  the  axes  of  the 
currents.  An  examination  of  the  profile 
shows  29  feet  opposite  the  old  Navy 
Yard,  near  the  lower  end  of  Shoal,  below 
the  island.  Thence  the  depth  increases 
with  undulations  to  fiS  feet  at  a  point  i 
above  Race  Street,  at  the  upper  end  of; 
the  shoal  above  the  island  (distance 
0800  feet),  whence  it  suddenly  shoals  to 
31^  feet  oppoute  Cooper's  Point  (distance 
3200  feet),  at  whiob  place  the  river  is 
widest. 

It  deepens  again  to  37  ft.  oppositelower 
end  of  Petty's  Island,  and  shoals  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  above  the  Reading  Com- 


pany's wharves  where  there  are  but  19 
feet  of  water,  thence  the  depth  increasea 
to  26  feet  at  head  of  island,  and,  finally, 
runs  up  to  only  13  feet,  just  below 
Fisher's  point,  where  it  pitohes  down 
suddenly  to  38  feet. 

Returning  by  the  Jersey  channel  we 
find  the  distance  somewhat  greater,  by 
the  deep  water  line,  because  it  is  more 
sinuous  in  oonseqnence  of  the  greater 
width  of  channel  and  less  depth  of  water. 
The  same  general  observations  obtain  in 
this  case  as  in  the  other,  i.  e.,  where  the 
river  is  broadest  it  is  shajlowest  and  vice 
versa.  Considering  the  profiles  of  the 
two  channels  together,  we  find,  as  a  rule, 
the  aversige  depth  greatest  where  the 
breadth  is  least,  and  the  reverse,  so  that 
we  may  safely  conclude  from  these 
(observations  and  deductions)  that  if 
by  any  means  the  breadth  or  depth  be 
reduced  the  depth  or  breadth  will  be  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  scour  pro- 
duced by  the  increased  velocity  given  to 
the  stream.  This  ^diminution  of  the 
sectional  area  may  be  produced  either 
laterally  by  constructing  jetties  and 
levees,  or  vertically  by  formins  sob- 
aqueous  dykes  or  dams  on  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  orossing  the  same  either  di- 
rectly or  obliquely.  The  latter  being 
generally  better  as  it  will  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  thread  of  the 
current  so  as  to  cause  it  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  deponts  to  be  removed. 
In  applying  theie  principles  to  the  oase 
in  point,  I  should  recommend  the  Utter 
method  of  reducing  the  water-way  by 
oblique  dams  (see  map)  constructed, 
first  of  large  stone  thrown  into  the  river 
on  range  lines  established  b^  signals 
ereeted  on  the  island,  and  filling  in  on 
the  up-stream  side  with  rip-rap  or  bal- 
last from  vessels.  The  Penna.  end  of 
the  dam  should  be  somewhat  higher  than 
that  resting  on  the  island,  and  no  part 
of  it  should  have  less  than  thirty  feet  of 
water  over  it  at  mean  low  tide.  As  an 
auxiliary  structure  I  should  extend  the 
pier  heads  near  Willow  Street  (see  map) 
down  stream,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  de- 
fieot  the  current  towards  the  head  of  the 
island,  and  believe,  that  by  thus  expend- 
ing a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  present 
channel  may  be  so  deepened  and  widen- 
ed, as  to  avoid  entirely  the  removai  of 
the  island.  At  present  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  remove  any  of  the  fast  land 
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vhich  is  now  anffidently  protected  by  a. 
casing  of  piles;  bat,  on  the  oontraiy,  I 
believe  it  would  work  aerione  injnry  to 
the  harbor  were  any  very  considerable 
part  of  the  island  to  be  removed,  as  in 
that  case  the  deep  water  channel  would 
recede  from  the  Fenn'a.  shore  where  bars 
would  soon  form  and  destroy  the  ap- 
proach to  the  harbor.  It  is  also  service- 
able aa  a  breakwater,  besides  furnishing 
80  mach  more  room  for  stowage  and 
wharfage  which  are  as  essential  to  com- 
mercial interests  as  good  water, 

I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  yet  ar- 
rived when  it  will  pay  to  pull  up  the 
piles  now  surrounding  the  Island,  and 
set  them  farther  back,  but  I  do  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  deepen  the  chan-' 
nel  close  up  to  the  present  wharf  lines 
on  the  island  by  the  inespenaive  method 
proposed. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  lower  reaches  of  the 


river  from  the  alluvium  thus  disturbed. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  not  seriously 
aSeot  the  present  navigable  channel,  but 
it  will  douDtless  add  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  bars  already  existing  below  Green- 
wich, Gloucester  and  Red  Bank. 

As  to  the  time  required  to  effect  these 
changes  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions with  certainty,  for  it  will  depend 
largely  npon  the  stages  of  water,  and  be 
retarded  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
flood  and  stand  of  the  tide,  but  it  will 
doubtless  improve  the  channel,  at  least 
aa  rapidly  as  the  demand  for  greater 
shipping  facilities  increases. 

A  new  survey  of  the  river  is  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  U.  S.  G.  8.,  ander  the 
supervision  of  C'apt.  S.  C.  McCorkle,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  looked  for  with 
great  interest,  as  indioating  more  cor- 
rectly than  can  be  done  by  other  means 
the  exact  location  of  any  proposed  im- 
provement. 


WATER  SUPPLY  TO  A  STAMP  MILL,  IN  VENEZUELA,  WITH 
NOTES  ON  KUTTER'S  FORMULA. 


Bt  Vnt.  A.  BIDDLB. 


Ik  making  the  necessary  calculations 
for  the  location  and  construction  of 
works  to  supply  water  to  a  quartz  mill 
in  the  gold  region  of  Venezuela,  South 
America,  the  wide  differenoes  between 
the  formulas  given  by  well-known  au- 
thorities for  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
and  open  channels  became  very  apparent, 
particularly  when  applied  to  compara- 
tively small  dimensions.  This  null  of 
thirty  stamps  and  the  general  plant  of  the 
company  owning  it,  had  previously  been 
built  close  by  the  outcrop  of  the  quartz 
vein  and  almost  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  stream,  in  the  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
then  managing,  of  getting  a  snpply  of 
water  by  sinking  to  a  moderate  depth  on 
the  vein. 

In  order  to  show  the  conditions  to 
which  the  formulas  were  applied,  and 
idso  as  illustrating  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties met  with  in  that  country,  a  few 
descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  works 
referred  to. 


Fipar  nod  Iwtoie  tbe  Bnglueaim'  Club  i 

These  consisted  (seq  Profile)  of  a 
pumping  station  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  on  the  Yurtiari  River  (an  affluent  of 
the  Essequibo),  delivering  water  160  feet 
above  the  pump  into  a  line  of  troughs 
(7X6  inches  inside,  made  of  inch  boaras) 
laid  along  the  hill  sides  on  a  desoending 
grade  of  .3  per  100  for  a  length  of  4,100 
feet,  the  line  crossing  two  deep  ravines 
by  inverted  syphons  (^of  boiler  flues  five 
inohes  diameter  outside)  694  feet  and 
618  feet  long,  bringing  the  water  to  the 
second  pumping  station  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills  extending  inland,  whence 
the  water  was  delivered  196  feet  above 
the  pump  into  a  seoond  line  of  troughs 
10,450  feet  in  length — this  line  oroBSmg 
another  ravine  by  an  inverted  sypboi 


feet  long — bringing  the  water  into  a 
ravine  immediately  below  tbe  stamp  mill, 
whence  a  third  pump  run  from  the  mill 
boilers  delivered  it  into  the  mill  tank; 
the  total  surface  length  of  the  line,  in- 
cluding the  section  and  discharge  pipes 
of  the  pumps,  being  17,300  feet,  and  the 
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stroke,  with  6-inch  suction  and  4-inch 
dischai^e  pipes.  The  boilers  were  of 
locomotive  pattern,  having  forty-five  3- 
iuch  fines  eight  feet  long,  and  the  exhaust 
of  each  pump  was  led  into  the  smoke 
stack  of  its  boiler.  Check  valves  were 
placed  in  the  discharge  pipes  close  to 
the  pumps,  and  inch  pipes  were  tapped 
in  just  above  the  valves  and  leading  to 
the  boilers,  which  were  thus  fed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  colnmn,  though 
having  injectors  for  use  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  boards  for  the  troughs  were  saw- 
ed at  the  company's  sawmill,  close  by 
the  stamp  mill.  The  durable  native 
woods,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  which 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  are  extreme- 
ly hard  and  heavy.  The  boards  come 
from  the  saw  quite  smooth,  but  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  drive  a  nail  near  the 
edge  without  splitting  the  wood,  and, 
therefore,  the  side  boards  of  the  troughs 
were  bored  for  the  nails  by  a  machme 
fitted  up  for  the  pnrpose  in  the  saw  mill. 


The  troughs  varied  in  length  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  feet,  and  were  so  stiff  and 
strong  that  no  supports  were  needed  be- 
tween the  joints. 

The  pumps,  boilers  and  fiztares,  pipes, 
pij>e  fittings  and  tools,  valves,  bends, 
bolts  and  nuts,  nails,  indeed  everything 
used  in  and  on  the  work  except  the 
boards,  had  to  be  shipped  by  sailing 
vessels  from  Kew  Tork  up  the  Orinoco 


Kiver  some  300  miles,  landed  by  lighters, 
loaded  on  ox-carts,  and  hauled  150  miles 
inland  to  the  mines.  Fortunately  both 
pumping  stations  were  close  to  the  cart 
roads,  but  many  of  the  syphon  pipea 
had  to  reach  their  destination  among  the 
hills  by  being  packed  on  donkeys. 

The  preliminary  grade  line  for  the 
troughs  was  run  with  a  builder's  level, 
or  tnangle,  eight  feet  long  and  made  of 
boards.  This  was  really  the  quickest 
and  handiest  instrument  that  could  be 
used,  for  almost  every  foot  of  the  dis- 
tance had  to  be  cut  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  vines,  briers  and  lianas  which 
form  the  nndergrowth  of  the  tropical 
forests,  and  the  amount  of  choppinjc  was 
thus  reduced  to  an  opening  jnst  sufficient 
to  drag  the  triangle  along,  while  by 
driving  pegs  and  keeping  "tally"  bolli 
the  measurement  and  the  grade  line 
were  obtained  in  the  one  operation  with 
enough  precision  for  preliminary  work. 
The  final  leveling,  after  the  line  had 
been  approximately  located  and  cleared, 
was  done  with  a  "Heller  &  Brightly "^ 
small  mining  level,  which  proved  a  most 
satisfactoiy  instrument. 

In  calculating  the  heads  to  be  given  to 
the  inverted  syphons  for  a  maximum  dis- 
chai^e  of  thirty-five  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute, two  formulas  were  applied,  Weis- 
baoh's  for  friction  head  ^velocity  head  to- 
be  added),  and  Eytelwein's  as  given  by 
Trantwine  for  total  head,  and  also  by 
Beardmore;  with  the  following  results  : 

Ftetloug.    XTtahreln.      WelsbKh.        Dtff. 

1st.  SyptaoD,  694  .  10.09  .  14.67  .  4.43 
8d.  "  600  .  16.71  .  IS. 88  .  8.S8 
Sd.        "        618    .    14.39    .     11.04     .    8.3S 

11.65 
Those  by  Eytelwein  being  thirty  per 
cent,  greater  than  those  by  Weiaoach. 
In  the  absence  of  any  recora  of  the  use 
of  such  small  pipes  (4.7  inches  inside)  as 
inverted  syphons,  it  was  thought  wiser  to- 
take  the  larger  results  though  involving 
a  greater  loss  of  elevation  by  almost 
twelve  feet,  and  also  to  add  two  feet  for 
bends  and  possible  obstructions  in  the 
pipes,  so  that  the  heads  actually  given 
for  the  above  lengths  were  twenty-one 
feet,  nineteen  feet,  and  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet  respectively.  Trautwine  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  follows : 

"  Recent  experimenters  state  that  the- 
old  formulae  in  use,  though  generally 
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euffioieutly  exaot  for  ordinary  praetiee, 
are  to  some  extent  defective.  WeiBbach 
asserts  that  for  velocities  less  than  Ij 
feet  per  second  (full  one  mile  per  honr) 
the  heads  eiven  by  the  other  formulae 
are  loo  small;  and  for  higher  velocities 
too  great.  On  the  other  hand  many 
meaaurements  by  competent  engineers 
seem  to  show  that  the  old  formul^  ^ve 
all  the  accuracy  required  in  common 
practice." 

The  first  trial  of  the  works,  and  un- 
fortunately the  only  one  made  before  the 
eu^neer  left  the  country,  included  only 
the  first  pumping  station,  1,500  feet  of 
troughs  and  the  first  syphon,  and  was 
made  under  circumstanoes  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  test  the  perform- 
ance of  the  syphon  further  than  ascer- 
taining that  the  22  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
then  estimated  to  be  flowing  through  the 
troughs,  passed  the  syphon  with  no  indi- 
cation of  fiUinz  the  high  aide.  The 
three  syphons  nave  now  been  in  use 
nearly  two  years,  but  the  only  informa- 
tion yet  received  about  them  states,  that 
when  the  works  are-  fumishing  more 
water  than  the  mill  needs  the  syphons 
show  no  sign  of  fiUinE  the  high  ddes. 
This  proves  that  the  formula  used  was 
certainly  sn/e  in  this  case,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  further  details  will  soon  be  received 
by  which  to  learn  how  much  it  is  in  ex- 
cent  of  safety,  and  whether  Weisbach'a 
formula  might  have  been  safely  used, 
■ince  an  unneoessarv  loss  of  twelve  feet 
of  elevation  could  hardly  be  considered 
by  Mr.  Trautwine  as  "  sufBoiently  exaot 
for  common  practice,"  and  sometimes 
might  be  of  very  serious  importance. 

At  the  trial,  during  which  the  pump 
was  run  slowly,  the  water  flowed  in  the 
troughs  three  inches  deep,  and  a  small 
piece  of  inch  board  floated  through  the 
1600  feet  in  9i  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
2.7  feet  per  second.  If  this  was  the  true 
surface  velocity,  then  taking  the  ratio 
between  the  surface  and  mean  velocities 
at  .66,  the  mean  velocity  would  have 
been  2.3  feet  per  second,  giving  a  dis- 
charge of  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
But  the  float  was  of  such  heavy  wood 
that  it  was  immersed  its  entire  thtokness, 
thus  having  its  under  side  only  two 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  a 
strictlv  ntrf ace  float,  such  as  a  thin  disc 
of  light  wood,  bad  been  used,  a  consid- 


erably greater  velocity  would  have  been 
shown.  Moreover  the  line  of  troughs  io 
following  the  grade  aloug  the  contour  of 
the  hillsides  had  almost  constant  changes 
of  direction  at  the  joints,  wliUe  the 
formulas  for  discharge  through  open 
channels  are  given  for  straight  channels, 
BO  that  in  order  to  compare  them  closely 
with  the  observed  result  in  this  case  a 
correction  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
sult both  for  thickness  of  the  float  and 
for  crookedness  of  the  channel. 

The  diSerences  between  the  formulas, 
both  older  and  more  recent,  that  were 
tried  on  this  case,  are  in  the  values  given 
to  the  oo-efficient  C  in  the  formula  for 
mean  velocity,  in  feet  per  second, 

in  which  B  is  the  hydraulic  mean  radius 
(area  of  water  section  divided  by  its  wet 
perimeter),  and  S  is  the  fall  in  one  unit 
of  length.  Here  the  water  section  was 
"7X3  inches,  or  .88 X. 25  feet=.US;  and 

=.134.    The  fall  being 


.S6-h.58-h.25 
.3  per  100, 

8=.003,  and  VRS^ vCl34xT003=.02 
Beardmore  gives  for  ordinary  use, 

V=fl4.2  VRS 
And    for   "channels    oonstmoted    with 
great  onre  and  straight  in  direction," 

V=100v^HS 

The  former  gives  in  this  oase  a  mean 
velocity  of  1.88  feet  per  eeoond,  and  the 
latter  two  feet,  corresponding  at  86  per 
cent,  to  surface  velocities  of  2  2  and  2.36 
feet  per  second  respectively — both  much 
below  the  observed  result  even  without 
correction. 

Weisbach  gives  92.6  as  the  co-efficient 
oi  a/KS.  "nd  other  authorities  vary  from 
98  U}  H'Q. 

Bnzin  gives  four  different  oo-efficients 
for  different  degrees  of  smoothness  in 
the  material  of  the  channel,  all  including 
the  hydraulic  mean  radius  as  a  factor, 
and  the  greatest  being,  for  smooth  plank 
(Higham*s  tables). 


V=- 


1 


^ 


VHs 


This,  applied  to  the  oase  in  question, 
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gives  a  oo-effident  of  112.36,  tnd  a  mean 
Telocity  of  2.2S  feet  per  seooad,  corre- 
sponding at  8d  per  oeot.  to  a  surface  ve- 
locity of  2.61  feet  per  second — still  beloT 
the  observed  result  even  without  correc- 
tion. 

Kutter's  co-effioient  inolades  as  factors 
both  the  hydranlic  mean  radios  and  the 
inolioation,  and  also  a  "natural  con- 
stant" depending  on  the  material,  and 
for  which  a  table  of  valnes  ia  given,  vary- 
ing from  .009  for  smooth  plank  to  .035 
for  rivers  and  canals  fall  of  weeds  and 
Stones.  The  formala  is  thus  (Higham's 
tables) 

/,,  „     1.811      .00281\    _ 

Taking  the  valne  of  N  for  smooth 
plank  =  .009,  this  gives  for  the  case  in 
question  a  co-efficient  of  119.146,  and  a 
mean  velocity  of  2.383  feet  per  second, 
corresponding  at  8S  per  cent,  to  a  sur- 
face velodty  of  2.8  feet  per  second, 
which  may  be  considered  as  agreeing 
closely  with  the  observed  result  of  2.7 
feet  per  second  corrected  for  thickness 
of  the  float.  Bnt  as  this  result  was  ob- 
tained in  a  cbannel  very  far  from  straight 
it  wouid  seem  that  even  Kutter's  co-effi- 
cient is  slightly  below  the  truth  for  this 
ease.  It  is,  however,  very  close,  and 
much  nearer  than  that  of  Bazin,  which 
has  been  thought  accurate  when  applied 
to  small  channels,  though  acknowledged 
to  itdl  on  large  rivers. 

According  to  Sutter's  formula  a  depth 
of  .4  feet  (say  4}  inches)  of  water  in  the 
troughs  would  have  a  mean  velocity  of 
2.82  feet  per  second,  which  would  give 
the  maximum  discharge  of  36  cnbic  feet 
per  minute,  assumed  m  calculations  for 
the  line,  with  a  surplus  velocity  of  3.32 
feet  per  second. 

The  English  translation  of  Kutter's 
work  (byL.  D.  A.  Jackson,  A.LC.E.) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  in- 
TeHtigations,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
recorded  observBtions,  as  well  as  his  own, 
were  tabulated  and  compared  In  various 
ways  and  with  most  Inborious  research. 
Without  going  fully  into  the  mathemat- 
ical details,  It  describes  the  method  of 
deriving  the  new  co-efficient,  which  may 
be  said  to  coDust  largely  of  a  synthetic 


^  llcatlou  of  analytical  geometry,  by 
plotting  the  observed  co-efficients  as  or- 
dinates,  to  abscissas  representing  valaes 
of  R,  and  to  others  representing  values 
of  S. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  new  formula 
gives  co-efficients  of  VRS  which  will  be 
found  correct  whether  applied  to  a 
petty  drain  or  an  immense  river.  The 
formula  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  for 
larffe  rivers  had  been  accepted  as  the 
best  yet  proposed,  bnt  their  modiflcatiou 
of  it  for  sTtCall  streams,  when  applied  to 
small  channels  with  considerable  inclina- 
tions, is  said  to  fail  as  completely  as  that 
of  Bazin  on  large  rivers.  But  Kutter's 
formula  is  said  to  have  beeo  proved  on 
the  ereat  depths  and  low  inclinations  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  have  given  co- 
efficients equal  to  those  fonnd  there  by 
Humphreys  &  Abbot's  observations, 
which  have  gone  as  high  264.4.  This 
and  its  close  ^reement  with  observed 
results  in  the  case  of  the  small  trough 
which  has  been  described,  certainly  seem 
to  justify  the  claim  made  for  it  and  en- 
title it  to  the  confidence  of  engineers. 

Kutter's  investigations  have  demon- 
strated the  following  important  and  in- 
teresting facts :  that  for  a  constant  value 
of  K,  when  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
(R)  is  one  metre,  the  co-efficient  is  prac- 
tically the  same  at  all  inclinations;  that 
with  values  of  R  greater  than  one  meter,  I 

the  co-^cient  incretues  as  the  inciina- 
tion  decreaeet,  an  extreme  case  of  this 
being  the  very  high  co-efficients  for 
the  Mississippi;  while  with  R  leM  than 
one  meter,  the  oo-efficient  increases  as 
the  inclination  increases  up  to  S=.O01, 
beyond  which  point  any  further  increase 
of  inclination  has  practically  no  effect  on 
the  coefficient,  which  then  varies  only 
with  R. 

In  the  preface  to  the  English  edition 
of  Kutter,  the  translator  uludes  to  the 
anomalous  fact  that  "  the  English- speak- 
ing races,"  while  taking  the  lead  in  engi- 
neering progress  in  other  directions, 
have  been  very  far  behind  in  hydraulics, 
one  evidence  and  conseqneace  being  that 
this  book  which  appeared  in  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  in  18T0,  and 
was  imnuediatdy  translated  into  French, 
Dutch  and  Italian,  was  not  published  in 
England  until  »m  yean  later,  and  that 
too  in  spite  of  costly  experience  in  the 
irrigation  works  in  India  of  the  neoesdty 
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of  more  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
soienoe.  An  extract  is  also  given  from 
an  article  in  Engineering,  Dec  31,  1876, 
which  aays  that  Neville's  tables  of  velo- 
cities based  upon  Dabaat,  "  though  ex- 
pressed in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  are  in 
reality  but  the  wildest  guesses  at  the 
Bctuu  velooittes  in  irrigation  canals  of 
ordinary  dimeoMons.  Col.  Cautley  relied 
upon  Dabaat  when  he  laid  out  the 
Ganges  Canal,  and  found  him  but  a  rot- 
ten reed,  for  the  water  in  every  instance 
tore  along  at  an  anexpeoted  velocity, 
and  erosion  of  the  bed  and  destruction 
of  the  works  followed."  The  writer  of 
this  article  then  sets  aside  as  unreliable 
for  such  work  almost  all  the  familiar 
text  books,  both  original  and  compiled. 
Continental  and  English,  down  to  the 
time  of  D'Arcy  and  Bazin.  If  engineers 
in  England  have  been  behind  the  age  on 
this  subject,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  in 
America  have  been  more  so,  for  the  Con- 


tinental acientifio  journals  of  Europe  (in 
which  Kutter's  work  was  first  published) 
are  less  known  and  read  here  than  in 
England,  and  are  hardly  enough 
"  quoted  "  in  our  own  periodicals  to  keep 
the  profession  at  large  well  posted  on 
the  progress  in  those  countries — else 
some  of  our  lately  issued  "  Hand  Books" 
would  have  contained  Kutter's  very  im- 
portant results. 

Kutter's  TahUe  arc  in  metrical  meas- 
ares,  and  are  therefore  not  so  cohvenient 
for  use  here  at  present,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  they  may  be  some  years  hence. 
A  smaller  but  more  comprehensive  set 
of  tables  for  open  channels  has  been  cal- 
culated in  English  feet  from  both  Bazin's 
and  Kutter's  formulas,  by  Thomas  Hig- 
bsm.  Engineer  of  Irrigation  Works  m 
the  Punjab,  India,  whi^  can  be  recom- 
mended as  ooDvenient  for  use  and  re- 
liable. 


FRICTION  BETWEEN  A  CORD  AND  PULLEY. 


Written  tat  Tad  SoarmAin)^  KAaAim. 


Thb  method  of  operation,  in  the  ex- 

Erimenta  herein  detailed,  was  to  snspoDd 
own  weights  to  each  end  of  a  cord 
pasung  over  a  fixed  drum,  and  measuring 
the  fnctiou  directly  by  adding  weights 
enough  to  overcome  the  friction.  The 
apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  arc 
of  contaot  between  the  cord  and  drum 
could  be  varied  from  0°  to  360°.  This 
was  accomplished  by  arranging  an  arm, 
which  carried  a  pulley,  so  as  to  revolve 
about  the  drum.  Separate  observations 
were  made  to  eliminate  the  friction  of 
the  pulley.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  work 
some  difficulty  was  found  in  determining 
exactly  when  the  friction  and  added 
weight  were  in  eqailibrinm.  In  all  cases 
the  mean  position  was  the  one  songhL 
The  co-efficient  was  computed  by  the 
well-known  formula,  given  on  page  617 
of  Rankine's  "Analytical  Mechanics," 
which,  stated  in  words,  is :  "  the  ratio  of 
the  tendons  of  the  free  ends  of  the  cord 
ei]nals  the  base  of  the  Naperian  loga- 
rithms raised  to  a  power  indicated  by  uie 


product  of  the  co-efficifeut  of  friction 
and  the  arc  of  contact  measured  in 
terms  of  the  radius." 

The  first  aeries  of  experiments  was 
was  mad«>  npon  an  oak  drum  4.09  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  tnmed  in  a 
lathe  and  finished  with  medium  fine 
sand-paper.  The  cord  used  was  a  hard 
twisted,  three  strand,  ootton  cord,  0.08 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  arc  of  con- 
tact varied  from  0°  to  360°  by  steps  of 
10°  each.  All  necessary  corrections  were 
made  and  the  co-effiiuent  computed  for 
each  angle.  The  results  vary  between 
.2319  and  .1312,  the  mean  of  the  thirty- 
six  observations  beiQg  .1699.  Up  to  30" 
the  co-efficient  diminished  quite  rapidly, 
while  from  80°  to  860°  it  decreased 
slowly  as  the  angle  increased.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cord 
became  harder  under  the  increased  ten- 
sion. If  we  neglect  fonr  results,  which 
vary  more  widely  from  the  mean  (owing 

{irobably  to  errors  of  observations)  the 
imita  then  become  .1679  and  .1412,  and 
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the  mean  .1663.  The  oheervations  dis- 
carded are  all  from  small  angles. 

In  the  second  series,  the  conditions 
were  the  same  as  in  the  first,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sobstitntion  of  s  dnim 
vhose  diameter  equals  1.81  inches.  It 
was  noticed  that  in  this  experiment  the 
data  ^reed  approximately  with  that  of 
the  first  series  to  about  140°,  hence  the 
co-efficient  was  computed  only  for  the 
twenty-one  angles  between  140°  and 
360°.  The  range  in  this  case  being  be- 
tween .1413  and  .1266  and  the  mean 
.1371.  For  the  same  angles  in  the  first 
series  we  would  have  a  range  from  .1660 
to  .1412  with  a  mean  of  .1638. 

The  third  series  was  made  with  a  cast 


iron  drum  3.03  iDches  in  diameter.  The 
surface  of  the  drum  smoothly  turned 
but  not  filed.  The  cord  was  the  same  as 
used  in  the  other  two.  Nine  experi- 
ments were  made  at  angles  from  20°  to 
360°.  The  mean  is  .\15Z,  the  maximnm 
.2133,  and  the  minimum  .1640. 

For  the  fourth  series  the  drnm  used  in 
the  third  series  was  smoothly  filed  and 
observations  made  at  the  same  angles  as 
before.  The  mean  this  time  is  .1348, 
the  maximnm  .lOSS,  and  the  minimnna 
.1089. 

[The  above  experiments  were  made 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  of  the  DliDois  Industrial 
University.] 


THE  VENTILATION  OP  TEE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 

Bt  WILLIAJl  VOLZ,  F.B.b&  L.  utd  B.,  K.  InM,  OB, 
TRxn  KInntn  af  tha  Proca«dlng>  dT  Uu  IniUtatlon  or  OlTll  BngliMcn. 


Vs  the  discuasioB  which  took  place  at 
the  Institation  in  January,  1876,  on  Mr. 
G.  J.  Morrison's  Paper  "  On  the  ventila- 
tion and  Working  of  Railway  Tunnels," 
the  Aothor  mentioned,  that  on  a  visit  to 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  in  1873,  he  saw 
some  large  exhausters  at  work  at  the 
north  end,  which  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  used  to  efiFect  ao  artificial 
ventilaUon  of  the  tunnel.  He  explained 
however,  that  the  information  he  obtain- 
ed on  that  oooaraon  was  imperfect,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  fur- 
ther data. 

Id  the  spring  of  1877  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  again  visiting  the  tunnel, 
and  of  obtaining  the  further  particulars 
desired.  The  anthorities  of  the  Alta 
Italia  railway  in  Turin,  who  have  chai^ 
of  the  maintenanoe  and  working  of  the 
tunnel,  courteously  gave  him  all  neces- 
sary facilities,  and  the  engineer  resident 
on  the  spot  fully  explained  the  works. 
He  therefore  thinks  it  right  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections  and  additions  to 
his  former  statement,  and  so  to  put  the 
Institution  in  possession  of  the  true  facts 
of  the  ease. 


InstitntioD  by  Mr,  T.  Sopvith,  Jr.,  M. 


Inst.  C.E.,  in  his  Paper  of  1864;  and  in 
1873  he  added  some  further  remarks 
about  two  years  after  the  openins.  It 
will  be  convenient  therefore  to  t^e  up 
the  snbjeot  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Sop- 
with  left  it. 

Ko  special  works  having  reference  to 
the  permanent  ventilation  of  the  tunnel 
appear  to  have  been  ioolnded  in  the  de- 
sign. Mr.  Sopwith  stated  there  had 
been  an  expectation  that,  as  the  Italian 
end  was  435  feet  higher  than  the  French 
end  there  would  be  a  constant  nataral 
current  established  through  the  tnnnel 
from  north  to  south.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  nnderstand  on  what  grounds  snoh  an 
expectation  could  have  neen  based.  It 
is  true  that  the  air  at  the  southern  ea- 
tranoewill,  ccelem^rt&u^,  be  more  rare- 
fied by  about  half  an  inch  of  mercury 
than  that  at  the  northern  end;  but  as 
this  rarefication  is  natnratly  due  to  the 
altitude  it  can  have  no  effect  in  creat- 
ing a  current.  In  a  pipe  435  feet  long, 
placed  vertically,  the  conditions  would 
be  similar,  but  they  wonld  cause  no  aa- 
cending  current,  as  the  air  within  the 
pipe  would  be  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  external  atmosphere  around 
it.  Hence  the  mere  difference  of  level 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel,  can,  per 
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te,  have  no  effect  in  prodnoing  Tentila- 

tiOQ. 

Thifl  view  w»9  proved  correct  by  ex- 
perienoe,  for,  as  Mr.  Sopwith  Btaled,  no 
snob  current  was  foand  to  exist,  and  tbe 
ventilation  was  often  far  from  ^ood. 
This  evil  was  not  of  safficient  magnitude 
to  annoy  tbe  passengers,  but  it  was 
fonnd  "bad  enuugb  to  render  the  work 
of  tbe  watchmen,  rail-layers,  and  others 
employed  in  the  tnnnel  ingapportable  at 
times." 

To  remedy  this,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  air-oom pressing  apparatus,  which 
bad  been  erected  during  the  oonatraotion 
at  Bardonnecchia,  by  laying  a  pipe  about 
8  inehes  diameter  throu^  the  whole 
length  of  the  tunnel,  and  placing  cooks 
upon  it  at  intervals  of  12S  meters.  This 
pipe  is  still  nsed;  it  is  always  kept  Bup- 
plfed  with  air  compressed  to  about  six 
atmospheres,  so  that  by  opening  any  of 
these  cooks  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  cooled 
by  its  expansion,  is  admitted  at  that 
part  of  the  tnnnel.  Whenever,  therefore, 
after  the  pass^e  of  a  train,  a  man  finds 
himself  enveloped  in  a  bad  atmosphere, 
he  opens  the  nearest  air-cock  and  is  at 
onoe  relieved. 

The  AathoT  saw  this  apparatus  at 
work,  and  it  appears  to  answer  the  par- 
tial and  local  purpose  intended;  bnt  it  is 
clear  that  it  can  do  nothing  worth  speak- 
ing of  to  promote  general  ventilation, 
for  the  whole  quantity  of  air  supplied  is 
only  about  460  cubic  feet  per  minute,  a 
quantity  much  too  smalt  to  prodaoe  any 
effective  change. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  lond  biasing 
noise  attending  the  escape  of  the  air 
from  the  small  apertures  has,  on  some 
occasions,  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
men  by  preventing  them  from  hearing 
the  approach  of  the  trains. 

At  the  north,  or  French  end  an  ad- 
ditional arrangement  is  adopted,  namely, 
the  exhausting  process  to  which  the  An- 
ther alluded  in  his  former  remarks. 
The  ori|^n  of  this  arrangement  was  as 
follows: — The  northern  half  of  tbe  tun- 
nel inolines  steeply  upwards  from  its 
mouth,  to  tbe  center  of  the  mountain; 
and  as  the  vitiated  air  generated  during 
the  works  of  con  struct  ion  would  not 
naturally  descend,  it  was  necessary  to 
extract  it  by  force.  For  this  object  a 
ohannel  or  culvert  was  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tunnel,  below  formation 


level,  and  was  carried  along  pari  passu 
with  the  portion  of  the  tunnel  executed 
from  the  north  end.  Outside  the  tunnel 
on  the  hill  above  Modane  were  estab- 
lished large  exhausting  pumps,  which, 
communicating  with  the  channel,  sucked, 
by  its  means,  the  vitiated  air  from  tbe 
interior  of  the  tunnel,  the  fresh  air  sap- 
plying  its  place,  partly  from  the  word- 
ing (^  the  compound  air  machines,  but 
chiefly  by  entrance  at  the  mouth,  direct 
from  tbe  external  atmosphere. 

After  the  tunnel  was  completed,  and 
when  the  defects  of  ventilation  were  felt, 
it  was  resolved  to  retain  this  apparatus 
in  action,  and  it  is  at  work  still. 

The  exhausting  apparatas  consists  of 
four  large  bell-vessels,  like  small  gas- 
holders, inverted  in  water.  These  are 
made  to  rise  and  fall  by  water-power, 
and  being  furnished  with  inlet  and  ontlet 
valves,  they  act  as  air  pumps,  exhausting 
the  air  from  a  chamber  below,  which  is 
in  communication  with  the  ohannel  un- 
der the  tnnnel.  Each  bell  is  6  m6ters  in 
diameter,  and  works  with  a  stroke  of  2 
meters,  making  six  or  eight  strokes  per 
minute.  When  the  Author  was  there 
three  of  them  were  at  work,  at  about  six 
strokes  per  minute,  and  he  calculated 
that  they  pumped  in  all  nearly  26,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

The  air-exhaust  channel  under  the 
tunnel  is  of  rectangular  shape,  1  square 
mSter  in  area,  and  it  has  apertures  at 
intervals  of  500  meters,  capable  of  being 
closed  and  opened  at  pleasure.  Usually 
those  nearest  the  mouth  are  closed,  and 
the  more  distant  ones  open,  so  as  to 
draw  away  the  air  as  far  in  as  possible; 
but  the  men  open  any  of  them  when  they 
find  it  necessaty  to  clear  a  particular  spot. 
Of  course  the  fresh  air  enters  from  the 
mouth  of  tbe  tnnnel  to  supply  the  place 
of  what  is  removed  by  tbe  exhaustion. 
The  Author  inquired  what  was  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  exhausting  process, 
and  he  was  told  that  it  was  insufficient 
and  nn satisfactory.  The  apertures  near- 
est to  the  month  were  found  to  draw 
very  well,  but  at  a  further  distance  away 
little  or  no  draught  was  perceived,  and 
consequently  the  process  nad  no  benefi- 
cial operation  where  it  was  wanted,  that 
is,  near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel. 

On  examining  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  this  disappoint- 
ment is  easily  accounted  for.    The  quan- 
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Uty  of  air  extracted  gives  a  veloaty 
along  the  exhaust- oond nit  of  abont  40 
feet  per  seoood,  and  to  overcome  the 
frictional  reBiatance  due  to  thin,  over  a 
length  of  several  miles,  would  require 
much  more  power  than  the  bell-pamps 
are  able  to  afford.  Their  exbaastive 
force  is  only  about  20  inches  of  water 
(100  tba.  per  sqnare  foot),  and  they  are  in- 
capable of  doing  more  without  exceed' 
iDg  their  hydraulic  seal.  Hence,  under 
the  given  conditions,  the  exhaustion 
can  only  act  during  the  first  mile  or  two 
of  the  tunnel,  leaving  all  beyond  un- 
affected. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  artificial  processes 
of  supplying  compressed  air  at  the  Ital- 
ian end,  and  of  exnausting  the  air  at  the 
French  end,  although  of  some  use  locally 
and  partially,  can  have  no  important 
inflnence  in  producing  any  thorough 
ventilation  of  tbe  tunnel. 

In  the  face,  however,  of  this  inference 
one  is  met  with  the  undeniable  fact  that 
Bomehow  or  other,  a  considerable  amount 
of  general  ventilation  does  go  on. 
There  must  be  a  large  quantity  of  viti- 
ated air  produced  by  the  frequent  paas- 
age  of  powerful  engines,  and  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  the  passengers  are  in- 
commoded thereby;  on  the  contrary, 
they  generally  testify  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  passing 
through.  Hence,  although  as  before 
"Btated,  inconvenience  is  found  by  the 
men  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
trains,  it  is  clear  that  a  sufficient  general 
movement  must  go  on  to  effect,  after  a 
time,  the  entire  removal  of  the  noxious 
vapors.  It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire 
bow  this  can  be  explained. 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  moving 
trains  may  be  left  out  of  the  question;  it 
would  have  no  preceptible  influence  in 
moving  the  great  mass  of  the  contents 
of  the  tunnel,  and  in  all  probability  the 
air  only  slips  by  them  from  the  front  to 
behind  as  they  pass  along. 

It  baa  been  already  remarked,  too, 
that  no  current  can  be  due  to  the  mere 
difference  of  level  of  the  two  ends;  but  it 
may  happen  and  no  doubt  does  happen, 
that,  independently  of  this,  the  barome- 
tric condition  of  the  atmosphere  gene- 
rally may  be  different  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  a  very  Blight  difference  in 
this  respect  would  suffice  to  create  a 


powerful  draught.  Thus,  if  the  air  pres- 
sure, at  the  same  altitude  above  sea-levet, 
differs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain 
by  only  ^  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  this 
would  suffice  to  create  a  current  through 
the  tunnel  of  7^  miles  an  hour.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  very 
variable  meteorolo^oal  conditions  in 
these  high  re^ons,  such  differences, 
or  even  much  greater  ones,  must  often 
occur.  A  difference  of  i  an  inch  of  mer- 
cury would  generate  a  current  of  16 
miles  an  hour. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  the 
effect  of  the  wind,  as  a  brisk  gale  blow- 
ing from  the  north  or  the  south,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  have  sufficient  foroe 
to  give  rise  to  some  current  throngh. 
These  meteorological  conditions  would 
no  doubt  vary  much  at  different  periods; 
sometimes  they  would  act  veiy  power- 
fully, at  other  times  they  would  not  act 
at  alL  All  this  fully  aooounts  for  the 
the  statment  made  by  Mr.  Sopwith  from 
personal  experience.  He  said  "The  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  of  the  air  ourrenta 
was  very  remarkable.  During  a  few 
days  he  spent  in  the  tunnel,  on  one  day 
the  air  was  almost  stagnant,  and  on  the 
following  day  be  could  hardly  keep  his 
hat  on."  This  is  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  currents  produced  by  mete- 
orological changes. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  of 
gpontaneona  ventilation  which  is  always 
at  work,  with  ,  much  more  regularity, 
namely  the  heating  of  the  air  inside  tM 
tunnet  In  regard  to  this,  the  difference 
of  level  of  the  two  ends  beoomea  a  very 
material  feature;  the  tunnel  in  fact  as- 
sumes the  function  of  a  ventilating  chim- 
ney 43S  feet  high;  and  when  its  contents 
are  rarefied  by  heating,  the  production 
an  ascending  current  from  north  to 
th  is  perfectly  natural.  The  heating 
of  the  air  may  occur  in  two  ways:  it 
may  partly  be  caused  by  the  highertem- 
perature  of  the  walls;  for  although  the 
theories  at  first  held  as  to  the  supposd 
high  temperature  of  the  interior  of^  the 
mountain  have  not  been  borne  out  by  ex- 
perience, yet  the  heat  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing greater  than  that  outside.  But 
the  chief  source  of  the  heat  will  be  the 
working  of  the  engines;  and  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  general  temperature  in- 
side the  tunnel  is  maintained  at  a  ronoh 
higher  d^pee  than  the  external  air  at 
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add 


tbe  ends.  According  to  Mr.  Sopvith, 
this  temperatoTO  may  be  estimated  at 
83"  to  80"  Falir.,  which  would  give  an 
elevation  of  from  30°  to  60°;  and  calcu- 
lation wilt  show  that,  aaauming  all  the 
air  in  the  tnnnel  to  be  heated  to  this  ex- 
tent, it  woald  suffice  to  establish  a  per- 
manent onrrent  from  Modane  to  Bardon- 
neoobia. 

The  Author  bad,  when  be  last  oame 
through  tbe  tunnel,  from  south  to  north, 
a  practical  proof  of  tbe  existence  of  such 
a  current ;  for  although  another  tridn 
bad  shortly  before  gone  up  from  Modane, 
filling  the  inclined  part  with  smoke  and 
vapor,  yet  as  be  approached  tbe  Modane 
end  be  found  the  atmoxphere  perfectly 
sweet  and  clear,  the  whole  of  tbe  foul- 
ness having  in  tbe  abort  interval  been 
oarried  away. 

These  three  causes,  then,  namely  the 
differeuoe  in  the  barometer  on  the  two 
aides,  the  wind,   and   tbe  elevation  of 


temperature  inside  tbe  tunnel,  appear  in 
i  aggregate  to  be  effective  at  present 
keeping  up  a  fairly  good  spontaneous 
ventilation.     Tbe  traffic,  however,  is  not 
large,  there  being  in  all  only  twenty-two 
:ular  trains  per  day  passing  through, 
len  this  traffic  is  much  increased,  it 
may  probably  be  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  tbe  ventilation  by  arti- 
ficial  means. 

In  reasoning  from  this  case  to  others, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  tbe  present  spontaneous 
ventilation  (and  probably  tbe  most  ac- 
tive one)  depends  on  the  incliuatioo  of 
the  tunnel.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  nearly  level, 
this  cause  cannot  operate,  and  tbe  Au- 
thor is  not  aware  what  means  are  re- 
lied on  for  producing  ventilation.  The 
tunnel  is  a  mile  or  two  longer  than  that 
of  Mont  Cenis,  and  of  course  the  difiS- 
cultiea  will  be  proportionately  increased. 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  ROCKS— PORPHYRY. 

Bt  MBLVILLK  ATWIMJD,  F.  Q.  8. 
Ftodi  "Joomt]  of  MicnMCopT." 

knowledge  of  geology  would  show  that 


The  generally  accepted  meaning  of 
tbe  term  porphyry,  without  addition  or 
qualification,  denotes  "quartz  porphyry," 
a  plutonic  rock,  with  a  compact  matrix 
or  ground  mass,  consisting  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  with  crystals  of  both,  hav- 
ing a  speciSo  gravity  of  from  2.6  to  2.6, 
and  containing  from  75  to  85  per  cent, 
of  silica. 

What  rook  tbe  Comstook  miners  mean 
when  they  say  porphyry  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  any  one  to  tell. 
In  reading  over  the  published  reports  of 
tbe  different  Superintendents,  tbey  ap- 
pear to  be  cotUintiaUi/  meeting  with  it  at 
all  depths,  and  to  the  east  and  west  of 
tbe  different  bodies;  also  in  the  shape  of 
"horse,"  or  dead  ground,  mixed  with  the 
vein  matter,  and  called  "  bird's  eye  por- 
phyry." Kow  in  ninety-nine  oases  ont 
of  the  hundred,  what  they  call  porphyry 
does  not  in  any  one  respect  resemble 
that  rook,  lacking  by  25  per  cent  the  re- 
quired amount  of  silica,  and  having  no 
nee  quartz.  A  very  slight  examination 
by  any  one  having  only  a  rodimentary 


the  term  porpbyry,  so  applied,  is  the 
most  unappropriate  that  could  be  nsed 
to  describe  either  the  west  or  east  coun- 
try rock  of  the  Virginia  portion  of  the 
great  Comstock  Lode.  The  only  way  I 
can  account  for  the  use  of  that  term  is 
that  they  prefer  it  to  saying  "country 
rock." 

I  hardly  think  it  requires  me  to  say 
how  desirable  it  would  be,  indeed,  nec- 
essary, for  those  conducting  explorations 
and  trials  on  the  Comstock  Range,  to 
know  and  be  able  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent rooks  they  meet  with  in  their  op- 
erations, particularly  as  those  rocks  en- 
close some  of  the  richest  mines  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  world,  and  since  tbe  cost 
of  those  very  explorations  amount  annu- 
ally to  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  geographical 
maps  of  tbe  explorations  of  the  fortieth 
parallel  contain  most  of  tbe  neoesnary 
information.  I  would  recommend  those 
who  think  no  to  examine  tbe  maps,  or 
any  of  the  oroaa  Motions  of  tba  workmga 
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on  the  Comatouk,  be&ntifully  drawn — 
the  work,  I  believe,  of  Mr,  Stretch,  but 
colored  by  the  officers  of  the  Survey,  and 
they  will  find  that  the  Mount  Davidson 
diorite  is  colored  as  syenite,  and  the 
black  dyke,  a  dolorite  as  andesite.  Most 
of  the  country  rocks  overlaying  the 
Comstook  on  the  east  are  marked  as 
propy)it«  and  andesite.  The  second  pro- 
pylite  and  andesite  are  identical  in  chem- 
ical and  mineralogical  oomposition,  and 
a  slight  inspection  of  the  Sutro  Tnnnel 
and  other  drainage  levels  will  show  that 
petrologically  they  are  the  same,  in  fact, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  former 
ooooTB  in  sheets  and  the  latter  in  dykes. 
When  the  feldspar  in  the  so-called  pro- 
pylite  is  very  nmch  kaolinieed,  the  rock 
IS  sometimes  termed  by  the  miners  bird's 
«y6  porphyry.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
new  work  by  Ferdinand  Zirkel,  "  Mioro- 
ecopioal  Petrography,"  corrects  most  of 
those   errors,  by  admitting  ia  the  first 

§laoe  that  thh  Mount  Davidson  rock  is  a 
iorite.  "So  mention,  however,  or  sec- 
tion, is  given  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant rooks  of  the  Comstook  range,  the 
black  dyke;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
the  beautifully  colored  plates,  he  has 
neglected  to  state  the  number  of  times 
they  are  magnified.  This  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate omission,  particularly  so  with 
respect  to  the  basaltic  rocks.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  some  remarks  in 
one  of  the  Vii^nia  papers,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  one  of  the  handsome  col- 
ored plates  was  a  section  of  basalt  from 
American  Ilat.  Now,  dolorite,  aname- 
flite  and  basalt,  ore,  in  a  mineralogical 
point  of  view,  the  same  rock,  differing 
only  in  the  fineness  of  texture. 

The  following  are  the  approximate 
measurements  of  the  crystals  of  feldspar 
in  these  rocks: 

In  the  Black  Dyke,  they  average  from 
7-600  to  20-600  in  length,  by  1-1200  to 
10-1200  in  width. 

In  the  Dolerite,  they  are  of  irregular 
shape,  but  generally  about  double  the 
size  of  those  in  the  Black  Dyke;  while 
there  are  small  masses  oont^ning  small 
'needle-shaped  crystals  1-SOO  to  4-800 in 
length. 

Is  the  Basalt  theyaverage  from  4-1200 
to  9-1200  long,  by  1-1200  to  2-1200  in 
width. 

Eight  pages,  however,  in  that  work, 
with  a  colored  seotion,  are  devoted  to 


what  is  called  "Angite  Andesite."  Now 
thongh  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble, as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  single  specimen  of  that  rock  call- 
ed Andesite.  A  few  months  ago,  a  good 
authority  on  such  matters,  Alphons 
Stabel,  of  Dresden,  passed  through  this 
city  on  his  way  nome  from  South 
America,  where  he  had  been  collecting 
rocks  for  many  years.  Snowing  that  he 
had  been  at  Chimboraso,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  opportnnity  to  get 
what  I  wantea;  so  when  he  oalled  upon 
me  I  asked  him  as  a  favor  to  give  me  a 
specimen  of  andesite.  He  said  that  he  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not  comply  with  my 
request,  that  he  really  did  not  know 
any  such  rock. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  looseness  in 
petrological  nomenclatare  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  and  that  many  geolo- 
gists are  found  writing  of  totally  differ-  | 
ent  rocks  under  one  and  the  same  name. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  distinction  be- 
tween rooks  is  worth  much  unless  it  can  , 
be  applied  in  the  field.  I  have  stated 
that  the  black  dyke,  a  dolorite,  but 
which  from  the  fineness  of  its  texture 
might  be  ealled  anamesite,  was  oud  of  I 
the  most  important  rooka  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Comstock  mines,  from  the  | 
fact  that  it  forms  the  west  boundary  to 
all  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Comstook,  no 
ore  worth  mentioning  ever  having  been 
found  at  the  west  side  of  it ;  therefore 
every  miner  conducting  operations  in 
that  district  ought  to  possess  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  distinguish  that  rock.  If  you  will 
look  at  No.  12  rock  and  section,  you  will 
find  it  is  Bne-grained  and  apparently  of 
so  homogeneous  a  texture  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  its  constituent  minerals  being  re- 
solved by  the  naked  eye.  I  have  quite 
a  collection  of  specimens  which  have 
been  given  to  me,  supposing  them  to  be 
that  rock. 

In  1867,  when  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  gold  mmes  of  North  Wales, 
the  well-known  mining  engineer,  Mr.  A. 
Dean,  gave  me  the  rongh  tracing  of  the 
working  plans  of  the  Sl  David^  mine, 
Ctogan,  near  Dol  gel  ley,  and  which  I  have 
brought  for  your  inspection.  iThe  geo- 
logical features  of  that  district  are  the 
Cambrian  rocks,  overlaid  by  the  lower 
Silurian.  The  St  David's  vein  is  partly 
in  the  Silurian  slate  beds,  and  sheets  of 
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greenstone  (diabase)  lying  between  the 
slates,  and  partly  in  tbe  Cambrians. 
What  I  particularly  wish  to  draw  your 
attentioQ  to,  however,  is  the  transverse 
section,  showing  the  gold-bearine  and 
n  on -gold -bearing  rocks  of  the  CloKan 
mines,  and  the  very  important  fact  that 
only  those  portions  of  the  veins  were  rich 
in  gold,  or  productive,  where  the  walls 
were  greenstone 

Impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
covery, on  my  return  to  California  I  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  my  lime  to  the 
ei:amination  of  the  enclosing  and  wall 
rocks  of  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  veins 
of  thisCoast.  On  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  I  availed  myself  of  the  aid  of  a 
mioroBOope  to  carry  on  my  investigations, 
but  soon  found  ont  that  to  do  so  with 
anything  like  satisfactory  result  I  must 
get  a  collection  of  well  authenticated 
foreign    types,    to    compare    with  and 

fuide  me  m  the  work.  Tbrongh  the 
indnesa  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Forbes, 
of  London,  Dr.  Hector,  of  New  Zealand, 
and,  in  San  Fransisco,  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hanks 
and  Mr.  Charles  Schneider,  I  have  now  a 
collection  of  some  SOO  specimens  of  for- 
eign types,  from  which,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  son,  I  have  ont  between  1,100 
and  1,900  sections — some  of  them  very 
roughly  done.  I  found  it  necessary  to 
have  two  or  three  from  each  specimen, 
some  cut  very  thin  and  others  rather 
thick,  to  show  color  and  for  examination 
with  the  aid  of  a  parabolic  illuminator. 
My  collection  of  rook  sections  from  this 
Coast  is  large;  but  the  result  of  it  all 
amonnts  to  this;  I  found  that  every  step 
I  took  I  was  traveling  on  a  road  that 
led  me  far  away  from  what  I  wanted, 
which  was,  a  method  to  make  it  easy  for 
my  fellow  miners  to  understand  and  dis- 
tingnish  the  enclosing  and  wall  rocks  of 
the  different  lodes  they  were  working — 
these  rocks  having  so  much  to  do  with 
the  produotivenes  of  the  lodes. 

By  the  merest  chance,  I  have  found 
out  a  simpio  way  which  I  think,  in  a 
great  measure,  will  partly  fill  the  gap  so 
much  needed. 

The  different  pieces  of  rock  whioh  I 
now  present  to  the  Society  are  roughly 
prepared  after  this  method,  and  made  so 
that  an  inspection  of  the  outer  surface 
viewed  as  an  opaque  object,  with  only 
the  aid  of  a  common  hand -magnifier, 
will  give  all  th'e  information  ordmarily 
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required  by  the  miner,  and  in  most  oases 
he  wilt  find  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish 
the  structure  and  compoution  of  all  the 
commoner  rocks,  so  that  with  the  help 
of  a  small  collection  of  foreign  types, 
prepared  after  the  same  fashion,  he  oan 
compare  and  identify  those  under  exam- 
ination. It  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  read  up  a  little  on  the  subject,  and  to 
acquire  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  geo- 
logy, which  I  think  oan  be  best  done  by 
a  careful  study  of  suoh  works  as  "  The 
Student's  Manual  of  Geology,"  by  J. 
Beete  Jukes,  1857;  "Text  Book  of  Geo- 
logy," by  Dana;  "A  System  of  Miner- 
alogy," by  Dana;  "A  Treatise  on  Ltth- 
ology,"  by  Van  Cotta,  English  Edition, 
by  P.  H.  Lawrence;  and  "Determination 
of  Rooks,"  by  E,  Jannettaz,  translated 
by  Ply  lap  ton. 

The  rock  for  examination  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows:  First  wash  the  speci- 
men clean,  nsing  a  brush  to  get  nd  of 
any  clay  and  dirt;  then  select  the  side  or 

Sart  you  wish  to  examine,  and  grind  it 
own  on  a  pieoe  of  sandstone  (a  shoe- 
maker's sharpening  atone)  until  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface  is  obtained.  This  will 
occupy  but  a  few  minntes,  unless  the 
rook  IB  very  hard.  Tbe  surface  should 
then  be  worked  down  still  finer  with  a 
square  emery  file,  using  water,  and  after 
you  have  obtained  a  sufficient  polish, 
wash  the  rook  again,  and  then  let  it  dr^ 
gradnally,  either  on  a  stove,  or,  what  is 
better  still,  a  little  brass  table,  with  a 
spirit  lamp,  the  same  that  is  used  for 
heating  slides.  When  perfectly  dry,  heat 
it  again  to  a  point,  so  that  yon  can  bare- 
ly handle  it;  then  polish  the  varnished 
Bide  while  hot  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  Canada  balsam  to  three  parts  of 
alcohol,  which  must  be  warmed  before 
applying  it,  and  laid  on  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  It  will  soon  dry,  and  if  left 
for  a  day  or  two  will  harden,  so  that 
you  can  handle  it  without  injury. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment  is  remark- 
able, particularly  on  the  lavas,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  specimen  of  trachyte  lava 
from  Bodie,  which  I  now  present  to  the 
Society, 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  great  hesita- 
tion that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  this 
matter  before  you,  but  I  do  so,  well  know- 
ing that  more  searching  and  exact  meth- 
ods of  investigation  are  now  denianded 
by  those  conducting  large  mining  opera- 
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for  any  and  all  enclosing,  or  -  wall 
that  may  be  met  with  in  Buoh  mioeB  as 
the  ComBtock,  and  the  term  green  chlor- 
ides for  the  rich  ore  will  not  be  deem- 
ed a  anfficient  explanatioD,  or  tend  to 
ffive  the  mine  adventurera  that  oonfi- 
dence  in  the  reports  of  their  employees 
whioh  they  should  be  entitled  to,  partic- 
ularly when  it  is  known  that  the  rook  is 
not  porphyry,  and  that  the  chloride  of 
silver  is  one  of  the  accidental  minerals 
met  with  in  vein  matter. 


I  am  in  hopes  that  by  thus  breaking 
the  ice,  others  more  capable  in  every 
respect  than  myself  will  be  indnced  bo 
communicate  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches on  the  subject. 

All  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  mode 
I  have  suggested  to  you  for  the  examina- 
tion of  rooks  is  that  it  is  a  rade  and 
simple  way  of  determining  some  of  the 
commoner  onex,  but  the  application  of 
the  microscope,  even  now  quite  in  its 
infancy,  is,  after  all,  what  we  must  trust 
to  for  exact  or  reliable  results. 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE. 

Abrtnct  <rf  the  Address  of  Mb.  WH.  BPOTTUWOODE  to  the  Bril 
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Althongh  in  its  technical  character 
mathematical  science  suffers  the  incon- 
veniences, while  it  enjoys  the  dignity,  of 
its  Olympian  position,  still  in  a  less 
formal  garb,  or  in  disguise,  if  you  are 
pleased  so  to  call  it,  it  is  found  present 
at  many  an  unexpected  turn ;  and 
although  some  of  us  may  never  have 
leamt  its  special  language,  not  a  few 
have,  all  through  our  scientifio  life,  and 
even  in  almost  every  accurate  utterance, 
like  Moli^re'a  well-known  character, 
been  talking  mathematics  without  know- 
ing it.  It  IB,  mcreover,  a  fact  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  the  appearance  of 
isolation,  bo  conspicuous  in  mathematics, 
appertains  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
all  other  sciences,  and  perhaps  also  to  all 
pursuits  in  life.  In  its  highest  flight 
each  soars  to  a  distance  from  its  fellows. 
Each  is  pursued  alone  for  its  own  sake, 
and  without  reference  to  its  connection 
with,  or  itB  application  to,  any  other 
subject.  The  pioneer  and  the  advanced 
gnard  are  of  necessity  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  in  this  respect 
mathematics  does  not  materially  diSer 
from  its  neighbors.  And,  therefore,  as 
the  solitariness  of  mathematics  has  been 
a  frequent  theme  of  discourse,  it  may  be 
not  altogether  uuprofitable  to  dwell  for 
a  short  time  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  inquire  whether  there 
be  not  points  of  contact  in  method  or  in 
subject-matter  between  mathematics  and  I 


the  outer  world  which  have  been  fre- 
quently overlooked ;  whether  its  lines 
do  not  in  some  oases  run  parallel  to 
thoBe  of  other  occupations  and  purposes 
of  life;  and  lastly,  whether  we  may  not 
hope  for  some  change  in  the  attitude  too 
often  assumed  towards  it  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  mental  activity.  In  his 
preface  to  the  "Prinoipia"  Newton 
gives  expression  to  some  general  ideas 
which  may  well  serve  as  the  key-note  for 
all  future  utterances  on  the  relation  of 
mathematics  to  natural,  including  also 
therein  what  are  commonly  called  arti- 
ficial, phenomena.  "The  ancients  divid- 
ed mechanics  into  two  parts,  rational 
and  practical;  and  since  artisans  often 
work  inaccurately,  it  came  to  pass  that 
mechanics  and  geometry  were  distin- 
guished in  this  way,  that  everythins 
accnrate  was  referred  to  geometry,  and 
everything  inaccurate  to  mechanics.  Bat 
the  inaccuracies  appertain  to  the  artisan 
and  not  to  the  art,  and  geometry  itself 
has  its  foundation  in  mechanioal  prac- 
tice, and  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  that 
part  of  universal  mechanics  which 
accurately  lays  down  and  demonstrates 
the  art  of  measnring."  He  next  explains 
that  rational  mechanics  is  the  Bcienoe  of 
motion  resulting  from  forces,  and  adds: 
"The  whole  difficulty  of  philosophy 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  investigating  the 
forces  of  nature  from  the  phenomena  of 
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motion,  and  ia  demonstrating  that  from 
these  forces  other  phenomena  will  ensue." 
Then,  after  stating  the  problems  of  whioh 
be  has  treated  in  the  work  itself,  he  says, 
"I  would  that  all  other  natural  pheno- 
mena might  similarly  be  deduced  from 
mechanical  prinoiples.  For  many  things 
move  me  to  suspect  that  everything 
depends  npon  certain  forces  in  virtae  of 
which  the  particles  of  bodies,  through 
forces  not  yet  understood,  are  cither 
impelled  together  so  as  to  cohere  in  reg- 
nlar  figures,  or  are  repelled  and  recede 
from  one  another."  Newton's  views, 
then,  are  clear.  He  regards  mathemat- 
ics, not  as  a  method  independent  of, 
thoDgh  applicable  to,  various  subjects, 
but  is  itself  the  higher  side  or  aspect  of 
the  subjects  themselves;  and  it  would  be 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  his 
notions  into  other  language,  little  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words,  if 
we  were  to  describe  the  mathematical  as 
one  aspect  of  the  material  world  itself, 
apart  from  whioh  all  other  aspects  are 
but  incomplete  sketches,  and  however 
aocarate  alter  their  own  kind,  are  still 
liable  to  the  imperfeclions  of  the  inaccu- 
rate artificer.  Mr.  Burro wes,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acade- 
my," has  carried  out  the  same  argument, 
approaching  it  from  the  other  side.  "  So 
one  science,"  he  says,  "is  so  little  con- 
nected with  the  rest  as  not  to  afford 
many  principles  whose  use  may  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which 
they  primarily  belong,  and  no  proposi- 
tion IS  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical 
purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  connec- 
tion between  duration  and  the  cycloidal 
arch,  the  properties  of  which  have 
furnished  us  with  the  best  method  of 
measuring  time;  and  he  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  nature  and  affect- 
ions of  the  logarithmic  curve  has 
advanced  considerably  towards  asoer- 
taining  the  proportionable  density  of  the 
air  at  various  distances  from  the  earth. 
The  researches  of  the  mathematician  are 
the  only  sure  ground  on  which  we  can 
reason  from  experiments;  and  how  far 
experimental  science  may  assist  commer- 
du  interests  is  evinced  by  the  Huocess  of 
manufacturers  in  countries  where  the 
hand  of  the  artificer  has  taken  its 
direction  from  the  philosopher.     Every 


lufacture  is  in  reality  but  a  oheiAical 
process,  and  the  machinery  requisite  for 
carrying  it  on  but  the  right  application 
of  certain  propositions  in  rational  me- 
chanics." So  far  your  aoademioisn. 
Every  subject,  therefore,  whether  in  ita 
usual  acceptation,  scientific,  or  otherwise, 
may  have  a  mathematical  aspect;  as 
soon,  in  fact,  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
strict  measurement,  or  of  numerical 
Statement,  bo  soon  does  tt  enter  npon  a 
mathematical  phase.  This  phase  may, 
or  it  may  not,  be  a  prelude  to  another  m 
which  the  laws  of  the  subject  are 
expreessed  in  algebraical  formulae  or 
represented  by  geometrical  figures.  But 
the  real  gist  of  the  business  does  not 
always  lie  in  the  mode  of  expression,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  formnlie  or  other 


cal  transformation  scene.  The  process 
of  reducing  to  fortgulfe  is  reallv  one  of 
abstraction,  the  results  of  whion  are  not 
always  wholly  on  the  side  of  gain;  in 
faot,  through  the  process  itself  the 
subject  may  lose  in  one  respect  even 
more  than  it  gains  in  another.  But  long 
before  such  abstraction  is  completely; 
attained,  and  even  in  cases  where  it  is 
never  attained  at  all,  a  subject  may  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  become  mathe- 
matical. It  is  not  so  much  elaborate 
calculations  or  abstruse  processes  which 
characterize  this  phase  as  the  principles 
of  precision,  of  eiaotness,  and  of  propor- 
tion. But  these  are  principles  with 
which  no  true  knowledge  can  entirely 
dispense.  If  it  be  the  general  ecientifio 
spirit  which  at  the  outset  moves  upon 
the  faoe  of  the  waters,  and  out  of  the 
unknown  depth  brings  forth  light  and 
living  forms,  it  is  no  less  the  maUiemati- 
cal  spirit  which  breathes  the  breath  of 
life  into  what  would  otherwise  have  ever 
remained  mere  dry  hones  of  fact,  which 
re-unitea  the  scattered  limbs  and  re- 
creates from  them  a  new  and  organic 
whole.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
words  used  by  Professor  Jellett  at  oar 
meeting  at  Belfast,  viz.,  "Not  only  are 
we  applying  our  methods  to  many 
sciences  already  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  legitimate  province  of  mathemat- 
ics, but  we  are  learning  to  apply  the 
same  iDstrament  to  soienoes  hitherto 
wholly  or  partially  independent  of  its 
aathority.    PhysiMl  science  is  learning 
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more  and  more  every  dsy  to  see 
phenomena  of  nature  modifioatioDB  of 
that  one  phenomenon — namely,  motion 
— which  is  peonliarly  under  the  power  of 
mathematioB."  Echoes  are  these,  far  off 
and  faint  perhaps,  but  still  trae  echoes, 
in  answer  to  Newton's  wish  that  all 
these  phenomena  may  some  day  "  be 
deduced  from  mechanical  principles."  If 
tuniiDg  from  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
it  were  my  purpose  to  enumerate  how 
the  same  tendency  has  evinced  itself  in 
the  arta,  naconscioualy  it  uMj  be  to  the 
artists  themselves,  I  might  call  as  wit- 
nesses each  one  in  turn  with  full  reliance 
on  the  testimony  which  they  would  bear. 
And,  having  more  special  reference  to 
mathematics,  I  might  oonfidently  point 
to  the  aoeuraoy  of  measarement,  to  the 
truth  of  curve,  which,  acoording  to  mod- 
em investigation,  is  the  key  to  the 
perfection  of  olas«o  art.  I  might  tri- 
umphantly cite  not  only  the  architects  of 
all  ages,  whose  art  so  manifestly  rests 
upon  mathematical  principles;  but  I 
might  cite  also  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
artistic  remMDB  of  the  great  artists  of 
Cinquecento,  both  painters  and  sonlptorB, 
in  evidence  of  the  geometry  and  the 
mechanics  which,  having  been  laid  at 
the  foundation,  appear  to  have  found 
their  way  upwards  through  the  super- 
structure of  their  works.  And  in  a  lesH 
ambitious  sphere,  but  nearer  to  ourselves 
in  both  time  and  place,  I  might  point 
with  satisfaction  to  the  great  school  of 
English  constructors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  domestic  arts;  and  remind 
yon  that  not  only  the  engineer  and  the 
architect,  but  even  the  cabinetmakers 
devoted  half  the  space  of  their  books  to 
perspective  and  to  the  principles  where- 
by solid  figures  may  be  delineated  on 
paper,  or  what  is  now  termed  descriptive 
geometry.  Nor  perhaps  would  the 
sciences  which  concern  themselves  with 
reasoning  and  speech,  nor  the  kindred 
art  of  music,  nor  even  literature  itself,  if 
thoroughly  probed,  offer  fewer  points  of, 
dependence  upon  the  science  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  What,  in  fact,  is  logic 
but  that  part  of  universal  reasoning; 
grammar  but  that  part  of  universal 
speech;  harmony  and  counterpoint  but 
tnat  part  of  universal  music;  "  which 
accurately  lays  down,"  and  demonstrates 
— so  far  aa  demonstration  is  possible — 
precise  methods  appertaining  to  each  of 


these  arts  ?  And  I  might  even  appeal  to 
the  common  consent  which  speaks  of  the 
mathematical  as  the  pattern  form  of 
reasoning  and  model  of  a  precise  style. 
Taking,  then,  precision  and  exactness  as 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  I 

mathematical  phase  of  a  subject,  we  are  ! 

naturally  led  to  expect  that  the  approach 
to  such  a  phase  will  be  indicated  by 
increasing  application  of  the  principle  of 
measurement,  and  by  the  importanoe 
which  is  attached  to  numerical  results. 
And  this  very  necessary  oonditlou  for 
progress  may,  I  thiuk,  be  fairly  de- 
Bcribed  aa  one  of  the  main  features  of 
scientific  advance  in  the  present  day.  If 
it  were  my  purpose,  by  descending  into 
the  arena  of  special  sciences,  to  show 
how  the  most  varied  investigations  alike 
tend  to  issue  in  measurement,  and  to 
that  extent  to  assume  a  mathematical 
phase,  I  should  be  embsrraBsed  by  the 
abundance  of  instances  whioh  might  be 
adduced.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  a  passing  notioe  of  a  very  few, 
selecting  those  which  exemplify  not  only 
the    general    tendency,    but    also    the  : 

special  character  of  the  measurements  I 

now  particularly  required,  viz.,  that  of 
minuteness,  and  the  indirect  method  by 
which  alone  we  can  at  present  hope  to 
approach  them.  An  ooject  having  a 
diameter  of  an  B0,000th  of  an  incbis  per- 
haps the  smallest  of  whioh  the  micro- 
scope could  give  any  well-defined 
representation ;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
one  of  130,000th  of  an  inch  could  be 
singly  discerned  with  the  highest  powers 
at  our  command.  But  the  solar  beama 
and  the  electric  light  reveal  to  us  the 
presence  of  bodies  far  smaller  than  these. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
observing  them  singly.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  has  Buggested,  a  scale  of  these 
minute  objects  in  terms  of  the  lengths 
of  luminiferoua  waves.  To  this  he  was 
led,  not  by  any  attempt  at  individual 
meaBurement,  but  by  taking  account  of 
them  in  the  aggregate,  and  observing 
the  tints  which  they  scatter  laterally 
when  clustered  in  the  form  of  actinic 
clouds.  The  small  bodies  with  which 
experimental  science  has  recently  come 
into  contact  are  not  confined  to  gaseous 
molecules,  but  comprise  also  complete 
organisms ;  and  the  same  philosopher 
has  made  a  profound  stnay  of  the 
momentous  intluenoe  exerted  by  these 
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tninate  organismn  in  the  eooaomj  of  life. 
And  if,  in  view  of  their  apeciSo  effects, 
whether  deleterious  or  other,  on  human 
life,  any  qnalitative  clasetfi cation,  or 
quantitative  estimate  be  ever  possible,  it 
seems  tfaat  it  must  be  effected  by  some 
such  method  as  that  indicated  above. 
Again,  to  enumerate  a  feW  mgre  instan- 
ces of  the  measurement  of  minute  quan- 
tities, there  are  the  average  distanoes  of 
molecules  from  one  another  in   various 

f;ases  and  at  various  pressures  ;  the 
ength  of  their  free  path,  or  range  open 
for  their  motion  withont  coming  into 
collision;  there  are  movements  causing 
the  pressures  and  differences  of  pressure 
nnder  which  Mr.  Crookes'  radiometers 
execute  their  wonderfnl  revolutions. 
There  are  the  excursions  of  the  air  while 
transmitting  notes  of  high  pitch,  which 
through  the  researohes  of  Lord  Rayleigh 
appear  to  be  of  a  diminntiveness  alto- 
gether nnexpected.  There  are  the  mole- 
cular actions  bronght  into  play  in  the 
remarkable  experiments  by  Dr.  Kerr, 
who  has  anoceeded,  where  even  Faraday 
fuled,  in  effecting  a  visible  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  in  its 
.  passage  throngh  electrified  dielectrics, 
and  on  its  reflexion  at  the  surface  of  a 
magnet.  To  take  one  more  instance, 
which  must  he  present  to  the  minds  of 
UB  all,  there  are  the  InGnttesimal  ripples 
of  the  vibrating  plate  in  Mr.  Graham 
Bell's  most  marvelous  invention.  OF 
the  nodes  and  ventral  segments  in  the 
plate  of  the  telephone  which  actually 
convert  sound  into  electricity  and  elec- 
tricity into  sound,  we  can  at  present; 
form  no  conception.  All  that  can  now  | 
be  said  is  that  the  most  perfect  speci- ' 
mens  of  Chladni's  sand  figures  on  .1 ! 
vibrating  plate,  or  of  Eundt  a  lycopodi-  j 
um  heaps  in  a  musical  tube,  or  even  Mr.  | 
Sedley  Taylor's  more  delicate  voitices  in  | 
the  films  of  the  phoneidoscope,  are ; 
rough  and  sketchy  compared  witli  these. 
For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the 
movement  of  the  telephone  plate  we 
have  actually  in  our  hand  the  solution  of 
that  old  world  problem,  the  construction 
of  a  speaking  machine;  yet  the  charac- 
ters in  which  that  solution  is  expressed 
are  too  small  for  onr  powers  of  decipher- 
ment. In  movements  such  as  these  we 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction,  or 
perhaps  we  have  unconsciously  passed 
the    boundary     between    massive    and 


molecular  motion.  Tlirough  the  phono- 
graph we  have  not  only  a  transformation 
but  a  permanent  and  tangible  record  of 
the  mechanism  of  speech.  But  the  dif- 
ferences upon  which  articulation  (apart 
from  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality) 
depends,  appear  from  the  experiments  of 
Fleemin  Jenkin  and  of  .others  to  be  of 
microscopic  size.  The  microphone  affords 
another  instance  of  the  unexpected  value 
of  minute  variations — in  this  case  of 
electric  currents;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  gist  of  the  instrument  seems  to 
lie  in  obtaining  and  perfecting  that 
which  electriciana  have  hitherto  most 
scrupulously  avoided,  viz.,  loose  contact. 
Once  more,  Mr.  De  La  Rue  has  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  results  derived 
from  his  stupendous  battery  of  10,000 
cells,  strong  evidence  for  supposing  that 
a  voltaic  discharge,  even  when  apparent- 
ly continuous,  may  still  be  an  intermit- 
tent phenomenon;  but  all  that  is  known 
of  the  period  of  such  intermittence  is, 
that  it  must  recsr  at  exceedingly  short 
intervals.  And  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  may  be  added  that,  whatever 
bo  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
strange  stratification  which  the  voltaio 
discharge  undergoes  in  rarefied  gases,  it 
is  clear  that  the  alternate  disposiiion  of 
light  and  darkness  must  be  dependent 
on  some  periodic  distribution  in  space  or 
sequence  in  time  which  can  at  present  he 
dealt  with  only  in  a  very  general  way. 
In  the  exhausted  column  we  have  a 
vehicle  for  electricity  not  constant  like 
an  ordinary  conductor,  but  itself  modi- 
fied by  the  passage  of  the  discharge,  and 
perhaps  subject  to  laws  differing  materi- 
ally from  those  which  it  obeys  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  may  also  be 
that  some  of  the  features  accompanying 
stratification  from  a  magnified  image  of 
phenomena  belonging  to  disruptive  dia- 
chargea  in  general;  and  that  conieqiient- 
ly,  CO  far  from  expecting  among  the 
known  facts  of  the  latter  any  clue  to  an 
explanation  of  the  former,  we  must  hope 
ultimately  to  find  in  the  former  an  eluci- 
dation of  what  is  at  present  obscure  In 
the  latter.  A  prudent  philosopher 
usually  avoids  hazarding  any  foreca^^t  of 
the  practical  application  of  a  purely 
scientific  research.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  configuration  of  these  striie 
might  some  day  prove  a  very  delicate 
means  of  estimating  low  pressures.  Xow, 
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it  is  a  ouriouB  fact  tbat  almost  the  onty 
small  quantities  of  whicb  we  bare  ai  yet 
any  actual  treasuremeots  are  the  wave 
lengtha  of  light;  and  that  all  others, 
excepting  ho  far  as  they  oaa  be  deduoed 
from  these,  await  futare  determination; 
In  the  meantime,  when  unable  to  ap- 
proach these  small  qnantitiea  individu- 
ally, the  method  to  which  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  is,  as  indicated  above, 
that  of  averages,  whereby,  disregarding 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
we  calculate  the  average  size,  the  aver- 
age velocity,  the  average  direction,  &c., 
of  a  large  number  of  instances.  But 
althongh  this  method  is  based  upon 
experience,  and  leads  to  results  which 
may  be  accepted  as  sabstantially  true; 
although  it  may  be  applicable  to  any 
finite  interval  of  time,  or  over  any  finite 
area'  of  space  (that  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  life),  there  is  no  evidenoe  to 
show  that  it  is  so  when  the  dimensions  of 
interval  or  of  area  are  indefinitely  dimin- 
ished. The  truth  is  that  the  simplicity 
of  nature  which  we  at  present  grasp  is 
really  the  result  of  infinite  complexity; 
and  that  below  the  uniformity  there 
underlies  a  diversity  whose  depths  we 
have  not  yet  probed,  and  whose  secret 
places  are  still  beyond  our  reach.  The 
present  is  not  an  occasion  for  multiply- 
ing illustrations,  but  I  can  hardly  omit  a 
passing  allusion  to  one  all-important 
mstance  of  the  application  of  the  statisti- 
cal method.  Without  its  aid  social  life, 
or  the  history  of  life  and  death,  could 
not  be  conceived  at  all,  or  only  in  the 
most  superficial  manner.  Without  it  we 
could  never  attain  to  any  clear  ideas  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  we  could  never 
hope  for  any  solid  amelioration  of  their 
condition  or  prospects  Without  its  aid, 
sanitary  measures,  and  even  medicine 
would  be  powerless.  Without  it,  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist  would 
alike  be  wandering  over  a  tracklesA . 
desert.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  from 
the  side  of  science  at  large  as  from  that 
of  mathematics  itself,  that  I  desire  to 
speak.  I  wish  from  the  latter  point  of 
view  to  indicate  connecUons  between 
mathematics  and  other  subjects,  to 
prove  that  hers  is  not  after  all  such  a 
far-off  region,  nor  so  undecipherable  an 
alphabet,  and  to  show  that  even  at  unlike- 
ly spots  we  may  trace  under-currents  of 
thought  which    having   issued   from   a 


common  source  fertilise  alike  the  mathe- 
matical  and  the  n  on -mathematical  world. 
Having  this  in  view,  I  propose  to  make 
the  soDJect  of  special  remark  some  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  modem,  mathematics; 
and,  partly  with  the  object  of  incident- 
ally removing  some  current  misappre- 
hensions, I  have  selected  for  examination 
three  methods  in  respect  of  vbicb 
mathematicians  are  often  thought  to 
have  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits  of 
speculation,  and  to  have  adopted  for 
unknown  purposes  an  unknown  tongue. 
And  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  show  not 
only  that  in  these  very  cases  our  science 
iias  not  outstepped  its  own  legitimate 
range,  but  that  even  art  and  literature 
have  unconsciously  employed  methods 
similar  in  principle.  The  three  methods 
in  question  are,  first,  that  of  imaginary 
quantities;  secondly,  that  of  manifold 
space;  and  thirdly,  that  of  geometry  not 
according  to  Kuclid.  FirBt  it  is  objected 
that,  abandoning  the  more  cautious 
methods  of  ancient  mathematicians,  we 
have  admitted  into  our  formulie  quanti- 
ties whicb  by  our  own  shoving,  and 
even  in  our  own  nomenclature,  are 
imaginary  or  impossible;  nay,  more, 
that  out  of  them  we  have  formed  a 
variety  of  new  algebras  to  which  there 
is  no  counterpart  whatever  in  reality, 
but  from  which  we  claim  to  arrive  at 
possible  and  certain  results.  On  this 
bead  it  is  in  Dublin,  if  anywhere,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak.  For  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  late  Astrono- 
mer Royal  for  Ireland  we  are  indebted 
for  that  marvellous  Calculus  of  Quate^ 
nions,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  fully  understood,  and  which  has  not 
yet  received  all  the  applications  of  which 
It  is  doubtless  capable.  And  even  al- 
though this  calculus  be  not  coextensive 
with  another  which  almost  simultaneous- 
ly germinated  on  the  Continent,  nor  with 
ideas  more  recently  developed  in 
America,  yet  it  must  always  hold  its 
position  as  an  original  discovery,  and  as  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  generalized  algebras — viz., 
those  the  squares  of  whose  unite  ^re 
respectively  negative,  unity  and  zero — ■ 
the  common  origin  of  which  must  still 
he  marked  on  our  intellectual  map  as  an 
unknown  region.  Well  do  I  recollect 
how  in  its  early  days  we  used  to  handle 
the  method  as  a  magioian's  page  might 
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try  to  wield  liie  master's  wand,  trembling 
as  it  were  between  hope  and  fear,  and 
liardly  knowing  whetber  to  trust  car 
own  results  nntil  they  had  been  Bubmit- 
ted  to  the  present  and  ever-ready  counsel 
of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  himself.  To  fix 
our  ideas,  consider  the  measurement  of 
a  line,  or  the  reckoning  of  time,  or  the 
performance  of  any  mathematioal  opera- 
tion. A  line  may  be  measured  in  one 
direction  or  in  the  opposite;  time  may 
be  reckoned  forward  or  backward;  an 
operation  may  be  performed  or  be 
reversed,  it  may  be  done  or  may  be 
undone ;  and  if  having  once  reversed 
any  of  these  procexHes  we  reverse  it  a 
second  time,  we  ^all  find  that  we  have 
come  back  to  the  ortginal  direction  of 
measurement  or  of  reckoning,  or  to  the 
original  kind  of  operation.  Suppose, 
however,  that  at  some  stage  of  a  calcu- 
lation our  formnln  indicate  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  measurement  snch  that,  if 
the  alteration  be  repeated,  a  condition  of 
things,  not  the  same  as,  but  the  reverse 
of  the  original,  will  be  produced.  Or 
suppose  that,  at  a  certain  stage,  our 
transformations  indicate  that  time  is  to 
be  reckoned  iu  some  manner  different 
from  future  or  past,  but  siill  in  a  way 
having  definite  algebraical  connection 
with  time  which  is  gone  and  time  which 
is  to  come.  It  ia  clear  that  in  actual 
ezperieuce  there  is  no  process  to  which 
such  measurements  correspond.  Time 
has  no  meaning  except  as  future  or  past; 
and  the  present  is  but  the  meeting  point 
of  the  two.  Or,  once  more,  suppose 
that  we  are  gravely  told  that  all  circles 
'pass  through  the  same  two  imaginary 
points  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  that 
every  line  drawn  through  one  of  these 
points  is  perpendicular  to  itself.  On 
hearing  the  statement,  we  shall  probably 
whisper,  with  a  smite  or  a  sigh,  that  we 
hope  it  is  not  true;  but  that  in  any  case 
it  IS  a  long  way  off,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  does  not  very  much  signify.  If, 
however,  as  mathematicians  we  are  not 
satisfied  to  dismiss  the  question  on  these 
terms,  we  ourselves  must  admit  that  we 
have  here  reached  a  definite  point  of 
issue.  Our  science  must  either  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  dilemma,  or  yield 
the  position  as  no  longer  tenable.  Special 
modes  of  explaining  this  anomalous  state 
of  things  have  occurred  to  mathema- 
ticians.  But,  omitting  details  as  unsuited 


to  the  present  occasion,  it  wilt,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  in  general  terms 
jtbat  a  solution  ol  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  formulse  which 
give  rise  to  these  results  are  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  signification  assigned 
to  them  ;  and  when  we  pass  out  of  the 
j  condition  of  things  first  contemplated 
they  cannot — as  it  is  obvious  they  ought 
not — give  us  any  results  intelligible  on 
that  basis.  But  it  does  not  therefore  by 
any  means  follow  that  upon  a  more 
enlarged  basis  the  formulte  are  incapable 
of  interpretation;  on  the  contrary,  the 
difficulty  at  which  we  have  arrived  indi- 
cates that  there  must  be  some  more 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  problem 
which  will  include  cases  impossible  in 
the  more  limited,  but  possible  in  the 
wider  view  of  the  subject.  A  very 
simple  instance  will  illustrate  the  matter. 
If  from  a  point  outside  a  circle  we  draw 
a  straight  line  to  touch  the  carve,  the 
distance  between  the  starting  point  and 
the  point  of  contact  has  certain  geomet- 
rical properties.  If  the  starting  point 
be  shifted  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  circle 
the  distance  in  question  becomes  shorter, 
and  ultimately  vanishes.  But  as  soon 
as  the  point  passes  to  the  interior  of  the 
circle  the  notion  of  a  tangent  and 
distance  to  the  point  of  contact  cease  to 
have  any  meaning;  and  the  same  anoma- 
lous condition  of  things  prevail,  as  long 
as  the  point  remains  in  the  interior.  But 
if  the  point  be  shifted  still  further  until 
it  emerges  on  the  other  side,  the  tangent 
and  its  properties  resume  their  reuity, 
and  are  as  intelligible  as  before.  Now 
the  process  whereby  we  have  passed 
from  the  possible  to  the  impos^ble,  and 
again  repassed  to  the  possible  (namely, 
the  shifting  of  the  starting  point)  is  a 
perfectly  continuous  one,  while  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  as  stated  above 
have  abruptly  changed.  If,  however,  we 
replace  the  idea  of  a  line  touching  by 
that  of  a  line  cutting  the  circle,  and  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  oontaut  by  the 
distances  at  which  the  tine  is  intercepted 
by  the  curve,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  latter  includes  the  former  as  a  limit- 
ing case,  when  the  cutting  line  is  turned 
about  the  starting  point  until  it  eoincides 
with  the  tangent  itself.  And  further, 
that  the  two  intercepts  have  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  intelli^ble  meaning  whether 
the  point  be  outside  or  inside  the  area. 
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The  only  difference  is  tbat  !□  the  first 
case  the  intercepta  are  measured  in  the 
same  direction;  in  the  latter  in  opposite 
direotione.  The  foregoing  instance  has 
shown  one  purpose  which  these  imagin- 
aries  may  eerve,  vi^.,  as  niarka  indicating 
a  limit  to  a  particular  condition  of  things, 
to  the  application  of  a  particular  law,  or 
pointing  out  a  stage  where  a  more  com- 
prehensive law  is  required.  To  attain 
to  such  a  law  we  must,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  circle  and  tangent,  reconsider 


the  extraordinary  tranaitions  from  the 
animal  to  the  vegetable,  from  faunic  to 
floral  forms,  and  from  these  agun  to 
almost  purely  geometric  curves,  who  ha» 
not  felt  that  these  imaginaries  have  a 
claim  to  recognition  very  similar  to  that 
of  their  congeners  in  matneraatics  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  grotesque  paintings  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  fantastic  sculpture  of 
remote  nations,  and  even  the  rude  art  of 
the  pre-historic  past,  still  impress  us,  and 
have   an  interest  over  and  above  their 


Statement  of  the  problem;  we  must  go  antiquarian  value;  unless  it  be  that  they 
back  to  the  principle  from  which  we  set  are  symbols   which,    although  hard   of 


out,  and  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  be 
modified  or  enlarged.  And  even  if  in 
any  particular  investigation,  wherein 
imaginaries  have  occurred,  the  most 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  problem 
of  which  we  are  at  present  capable  fails 


interpretation  when  taken  alone,  are  yet 
capable,  from  a  more  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  of  leading  as  mentally  to 
something  heyon^  themselves,  and  to 
truths  which,  although  reached  tbrougli 
them,  have   a  reality    scarcely  ,to    no 


_o  give  an  actual  representation  of  these '  attributed  to  their  outward  forma? 
qnantities;  if  they  must  for  the  present  |  Again,  if  we  tarn  from  art  to  letters, 
^  relegated  to  the  category  of  imagin-j  truth  to  nature  and  to  fact  is  undoubtedly 
ariea;  it  still    does  not  follow  that   we   a   characteristic   of    sterling    literature; 


and  yet  in  the  delineation  of  outward 
nature  itself,  still  more  in  that  of  feelings 
and  affections,  of  the  secret  parts  of  char- 
acter and  motives  of  conduct,  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  writer  ia  driven  to- 
imagery,  to  an  analogy,  or  even  to  a 
paradox,  in  order  to  give  utterance  to 
that  of  which  there  is  no  direct  counter- 
part in  recognized  speecii.  And  yet 
which  of  us  cannot  find  a  meaning  for 
these  literary  figures,  an  inward  response 
to  imaginative  poetry,  to  social  fiction, 
or  even  to  those  tales  of  giant  and  fairy- 
land, written,  it  is  supposed,  only  for  the 
nursery  or  schoolroom?  But  in  order 
thus  to  reanimate  these  things  with  a, 
meaning  beyond  that  of  the  mere  words, 
have  we  not  to  reconsider  our  first  posi- 
tion, to  enlarge  the  ideas  with  which  we 
started;  have  we  not  to  cast  about  for 
lething  which  is  common  to  the  idea 


may  not  at  some  future  time  find  a  law 
which  will  endow  them  with  reality,  nor 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  need  hesitate 
to  employ  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  principle  of  continuity,  for  bring- 
ing out  correct  results.  If,  moreover, 
both  in  geometry  and  in  algebra  we 
occasionally  make  use  of  points  or  of 
quantities,  which  from  our  present  out- 
look have  no  real  existence,  which  can 
neither  be  delineated  in  space  of  which 
we  have  experience,  nor  measured  by 
scale  as  we  count  measurement;  if  these 
imaginaries,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
called  up  by  legitimate  processes  of  our 
science;  if  they  serve  the  pnrpose  not 
merely  of  suggesting  ideas,  but  of  actu- 
ally conducting  us  to  practical  conclu- 
sions; if  all  this  be  true  in  abstract 
science,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
point  out,  in  illustration  of  my  argument,  _ 

that  in  art  unreal  forms  are  frequently  conveyed  and  to  the  subject  actually 
used  for  suggesting  ideas,  for  conveying  described,  and  to  seek  for  the  sympathetic 
a  meaning  for  which  no  others  seem  to  spring  which  underlies  both;  have  we 
be  suitable  or  adequate.  Are  not  forms  not,  like  the  mathematician,  to  go  back 
unknown  to  bidogy,  situations  incom-  ■  as  it  were  to  some  first  principles,  or,  as 
patible  with  gravitation,  positions  which  j  it  ia  pleasanter  to  describe  it,  to  become 
challenge  not  merely  the  stability  but  again  as  a  little  child?  Passing  to  the 
even  the  possibilily  of  equilibrium — are  !  second  of  th<:  three  methods,  viz.,  that  of 
not  these  the  very  means  to  which  the  I  manifold  space,  it  may  first  be  remarked 
artist  often  has  recourse  in  order  to  con- 1  that  our  whole  experience  of  space  is  ia 
vey  his  meaning  and  to  fulfill  his  I  three  dimensions,  viz.,  of  that  which  has 
mission  f  Who  that  has  ever  revelled  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  and  if 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Renaissance,  in  i  for  certain  purposes  we  restrict  our  ideaft 
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to  two  dimensions  as  in  plane  geometry, 
or  to  one  dimension  as  in  the  division  of 
a  straight  line,  we  do  this  only  by 
consciously  and  of  deliberate  purpose 
setting  aside,  but  not  annhilating,  the 
remaining  one  or  two  dimenBions.  Nega- 
tion, as  Hegel  has  justly  remarked, 
implies  that  which  is  negatived,  or  as  he 
expresses  it,  affirms  the  opposite.  It  is 
by  abstraction  from  previous  experience, 
by  a  Umination  of  its  results,  and  not  by 
independent  process,  that  we  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  space  whose  dimensions  are 
less  than  three.  It  is  doubtless  on  this 
account  that  problems  in  plane  geometry 
which,  although  capable  of  solution  on 
their  own  account,  become  much  more 
intelligible,  more  easy  of  extension,  if 
viewed  in  connection  with  solid  space, 
and  aa  special  oases  of  corresponding 
problems  in  solid  geometry.  So  eminently 
~s  this  the  case,  that  the  very  langui 


of  the  n 


:al  method  often  leads 


us  almost  intuitively  to  conclusions 
which,  from  the  more  restricted  point  of 
view,  require  long  and  laborious  proof. 
Such  a  change  in  the  base  of  operations 
has,  in  fact,  been  successfully  made  in 
geometry  of  two  dimensions,  and 
I  although  we  have  not  the  same  experi- 
mentaldata  for  further  steps,  yet  neither 
the  modes  of  reasoning,  nor  the  validity 
of  its  conclusions,  are  in  any  way  affect- 
ed by  applying  an  analogous  mental 
process  to  geometry  of  three  dimensions; 
and  by  regarding  figures  in  space  of 
tbree  dimensions  as  sections  of  figures  in 
space  of  four,  in  the  same  way  tnat  fig- 
ures in  piano  are  sometimes  considered 
as  sections  of  figures  in  solid  space.  The 
addition  of  a  fourth  dimension  to  space 
not  only  extends  the  actual  properties  of 
geometrical  figures,  but  it  also  adds  new 
properties  which  are  often  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  transformation  or  of  proof. 
Thus  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  in 
four  dimensions  a  closed  material  shell 
conld  be  turned  inside  out  by  simple 
flexnre,  without  either  stretching  or  tear- 
ing ;  and  that  in  such  a  space  it  is 
Impossible  to  tie  a  knot.  Again,  the 
solution  of  problems  in  geometry  is  often 
effected  by  means  of  algebra;  and  as 
three  measurements,  or  co-ordinates  as 
they  are  called,  determine  the  position  of 
a  point  in  apace,  so  do  three  letters  or 
measurable  quantities  serve  for  the  same 
purpose    in  the    language    of    algebra. 


m 

Now,  many  algebraical  problems  involv- 
ing three  unknown  or  variable  quantities 
admit  of  being  generalized  so  as  to  give 
problems  involving  many  such  quantities. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  to  every 
algebraical  problem  involving  unknown 
quantities  or  variables  by  ones,  or  by 
twos,  or  by  threes?  there  corresponds  a 
problem  in  geometry  of  one  or  of  two  or 
of  three  dimensions;  so  on  the  other  it 
may  be  said  that  to  every  algebraical 
problem  involving  many  vaiiables  there 
corresponds  a  problem  in  geometry  of 
many  dimensions.  There  is,  however, 
another  aspect  under  which  even  ordin- 
arv  space  presents  to  us  a  four-fold,  or 
indeed  a  mani-fold  character.  In  modem 
physics,  space  is  regarded  not  as  a 
vacuum  in  which  bodies  are  placed  and 
forces  have  play,  but  rather  as  a  plenum 
with  which  matter  is  co-extensive.  And, 
from  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  prop- 
erties of  space  are  the  properties  of 
matter,  or  of  the  medium  which  fills  it. 
Similarly  from  a  mathematical  point  of 
view,  space  may  be  regarded  as  a  locus 
in  guo,  as  a  plenum,  filled  with  those 
elements  of  geometrical  magnitude  which 
we  take  as  fundamental.  These  elements 
need  not  always  be  the  same.  For  dif- 
ferent purposes  different  elements  may 
be  chosen;  and  upon  the  degree  of  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  of  our  choice  will 
depend  the  internal  structure  or  manl- 
foldnesB  of  space.  Thus  beginning  with 
the  simplest  case,  a  point  may  have  any 
singly  infinite  multitude  of  positions  in  a 
line,  which  gives  a  one-fold  system  of 
points  in  a  line.  The  line  may  revolve 
m  a  plane  about  any  one  of  its  points, 
giving  a  twofold  system  of  points  in  a 
plane;  and  the  plane  may  revolve 
about  any  one  of  the  lines,  giving  a 
three-fold  system  of  points  in  space. 
Suppose,  however,  that  we  take  a 
straight  line  as  our  element,  and  con- 
ceive space  as  filled  with  such  lines. 
Thia  will  be  the  case  if  we  take  two 
planes,  e.g.,  two  parallel  planes,  and  join 
every  point  in  one  with  every  point  in 
the  other.  Now  the  points  in  a  plane 
form  a  two-fold  system,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  system  of  lines  is  four- 
fold; in  other  words,  space  regarded  as 
a  plenum  of  lines  is  four- fold.  The  same 
result  follows  from  the  consideration 
that  the  lines  in  a  plane,  and  the  planes 
through    a    point    are    each    two-fold. 
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Again,  if  we  take  a  sphere  as  onr  ele- 
ment we  can  through  any  point  as  a 
center  draw  a  singly  infinite  number  of 
spheres,  but  the  number  of  such  oenters 
is  triply  infinite;  hence  space  as  a  plenum 
of  spheres  is  four-fold.  And,  generally, 
space  as  a  plenum  of  surfaces  has  a 
manifoldness  equal  ^o  the  number  of 
oonetantB  required  to  determine  the  sur- 
face. Although  it  would  be  beyond  onr 
present  purpose  to  attempt  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  it  should  not  pass 
unnoticed  that  the  identity  in  the  four- 
fold character  of  space,  as  derived  on  the 
one  hand  from  a  system  of  straight  lines, 
and  on  the  other  from  a  system  of  spheres, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  princr- 
ples  established  by  Sophus  Lie  in  his 
researcfaes  on  the  correlation  of  these 
figures.  If  we  take  a  circle  as  oar 
element  we  can  around  any  point  in  a 
plane  as  a  center  draw  a  singly  infinite 
system  of  circles;  bntthS  number  of  such 
centers  in  a  plane  is  doubly  infinite; 
hence  the  circles  in  a  plane  form  a  three- 
fold system,  and  as  the  planes  in  space 
form  a  three-fold  system,  it  follows  that 
space  as  a  plenum  of  circles  is  siz-fold. 
Again,  if  we  take  a  circle  as  our  element, 
we  may  regard  it  as  a  section  either  of  a 
sphere,  or  of  a  right  cone — given  except 
in  position — by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  In  the  former  case  the  position 
of  the  center  is  three-fold;  the  directions 
of  the  plane,  like  that  of  a  pencil  of  lines 
per|»endicalar  thereto,  two-fold;  and  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  one-fold;  six-fold  in 
all.  In  the  latter  case,  the  position  of 
the  vertex  is  three-fold;  the  direction  of 
the  axis  two-fold;  and  the  distance  of 
the  plane  of  section  one-fold;  six-fold  in 
all,  as  before.  Hence  space  as  a  plenum 
of  circles  is  six-fold.  Similarly,  if  we 
take  a  conic  as  our  element  we  may 
.  regard  it  as  a  section  of  a  right  cone — 
given  except  in  position — by  a  plane.  If 
the  nature  of  the  conic  be  defined,  the 
plane  of  section  will  be  inclined  at 
fixed  angle  to  the  axis;  otherwise  it  will 
be  free  to  take  any  inclination  whatever. ' 
This  being  «o,  the  position  of  the  vertex 
will  be  three-fold;  the  direction  of  the 
axis  two-fold;  the  distance  of  the  plane 
of  section  from  the  vertex  onefold;  and 
the  direction  of  that  plane  one-fold  if  the 
conic  be  defined,  two-fold  if  it  be  not 
defined.  Hence,  space  as  a  pli 
definite  conios  will  be  seven-fold,  as  a 


plenum  of  oonics  in  general  eight-fold. 
And  so  on  for  curves  of  higher  degreei. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  stor^  and 
mystery  of  manifold  space.  It  la  not 
seriously  regarded  as  a  reality  in  the 
same  sense  as  ordinary  space;  it  is  a 
mode  of  representation,  or  a  method 
which,  having  served  its  purpose,  vanish 
es  from  the  scenn.  Like  a  tiudIhiw,  if 
we  try  to  grasp  it,  it  eludes  onr  very 
touch;  but  Tike  a  rainbow,  it  arises  out 
of  real  conditions  of  known  and  tangible 
quantities,  and  if  rightly  apprehended  it 
true  and  valuable  expression  of 
natural  laws,  and  serves  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  the  science  of  which  it  forma  a 

The  third  method  proposed  for  special 
remark  is  that  which  has  been  termed 
Non-Euclidean  G>eometry;  and  the  train 
of  rensoning  which  has  led  to  it  may  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  follows: 
some  of  the  properties  of  space  which  on 
account  of  their  simplicity,  theoretical  as 
well  aa  practical,  have,  in  construoting 
the  ordinary  system  of  geometry,  been 
considered  as  fundamental,  are  now  seen 
to  be  particular  cases  of  more  general 
properties.  Thus  a  plane  surface,  and  a 
straight  line,  may  be  regarded  aa  special 
instances  of  surfaces  and  lines  whose 
curvature  is  everywhere  nniform  or  con- 
stant. And  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to 
see  that,  when  the  special  notions  of 
fiatness  and  straightness  are  abandoned, 
many  properties  of  geometrical  figures 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
aa  fundamental  will  nndei^o  profound 
modification.  Thus  a  plane  may  be 
considered  as  a  special  case  of  the  sphere, 
viz.,  the  limit  to  which  a  sphere  ap- 
proaches when  its  radius  is  increased 
without  limit.  But  even  this  considera- 
tion trenubes  upon  an  elementary  propo- 
sition relating  to  one  of  the  simplest  of 
geometrical  figures.  In  plane  trianeles 
the  interior  angles  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  but  in  triangles  traced 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  this  propo- 
sition does  not  hold  good.  To  this,  other 
instances  might  be  added. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether 
modern  research  in  the  field  of  pure 
mathematics  has  not  so  completely  out- 
stripped its  physical  applications  as  to 
be  practically  useless;  whether  the 
analyst  and  the  geometer  might  not  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  furty  say, 
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"  Sic  arteffi  remumgue  repono,"  and  tarn 
his  attention  to  meonanica  and  to  physics. 
That  the  pnre  has  oatatripped  the  ap- 
plied is  largely  true;  but  that  the  former 
IB  on  that  aoconnt  nseleas  is  far  from 
tnie.  Its  utility  often  crops  np  at  nnex- 
pected  pointe;  vitness  the  aids  to  classi- 
fication of  physical  quantities,  fnrhished 
by  the  ideas — of  Scalar  and  Vector — 
involved  in  the  calcclas  of  Quaternions; 
or  the  advantaged  which  have  acorued  to 
physical  astronomy  from  Lagrange's 
eqaations,  and  from  Hamilton's  principir 
or  varying  action;  on  the  value  of  com- 
plex quantities,  and  the  properties  of 
general  integrals,  and  of  general  theor- 
ems on  integration  for  the  theories  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  The  utility 
of  such  researches  can  in  no  case  be 
discounted,  or  even  imagined  before- 
hand; who,  for  instance,  would  have 
snpposed  that  the  calculus  of  forms  or 
the  theory  of  substitutions  would  have 
thrown  mnoh  light  upon  ordinary  equa- 
tions; or  that  abelian  functions  and 
hyperelliptio  transcendents  would  have 
told  us  anything  about  the  properties  of 
«Drves;  or  that  the  calculus  of  operations 
would  have  helped  us  in  any  way  towards 
the  figure  of  the  earth  7  But  upon  such 
technical  points  I  must  not  dwell.  If, 
however,  as  I  hope,  it  has  been  sufficient- 
ly shown  that  any  of  these  more  extend- 
ed ideas  enable  ns  to  combine  together, 
and  to  deal  with  as  one,  properties  and 
processes  which  from  the  ordinary  point 
of  view  present  marked  distinctions,  then 
they  will  have  justified  their  own  exist- 
ence; and  in  using  them  we  shall  not 
have  been  walking  in  a  vain  shadow,  nor 
disquieting  our  brains  in  vain.  These 
fixtensions  of  mathematical  ideas  would, 
however,  be  overwhelming,  if  they  were 
not  compensated  by  some  simplifications 
in  the  processes  actually  employed.  Of 
these  aids  to  calculation  I  will  mention 
only  two,  viz.,  symmetry  of  form,  and 
mechanical  appliances;  or,  say,  mathe- 
matics as  a  fine  art,  and  mathematics  as  a 
handicraft.  And  first,  as  to  symmetry 
of  form.  There  are  many  passages  of 
algebra  in  which  long  processes  of  calcu- 
lation at  the  outset  seem  unavoidable. 
Resnits  are  often  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  through  a  tangled  maze  of 
formulee,  where  at  beet  we  can  just  make 
sare  of  our  progress  step  by  step,  with- 
out any  general  survey  of  the  path  which 


we  have  traversed,  and  still  less  of  that 
which  we  have  to  pursue.  Bat  almost 
within  our  own  generation  a  new  method 
has  been  devised  to  clear  this  entangle- 
ment. More  correctly  speaking,  the 
method  is  not  new,  for  it  is  inherent  in 
the  processes  of  algebra  itself,  and 
instances  of  it,  nnnotioed  perhaps  or 
disregarded,  are  to  be  found  cropping  up 
throughout  nearly  all  mathematical 
treatises.  By  Lagrange,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  Gauss,  among  the  older 
writers,  the  method  of  which  I  am 
speaking  was  recognized  as  a  principle; 
but  beside  these,  perhaps,  no  others  can 
be  named  nntil  a  period  within  our  own 
recollection.  The  method  consists  in 
symmetry  of  expression.  In  algehrtucal 
formulte  combinations  of  the  quantities 
entering  therein  occur  and  recur;  and 
by  a  suitable  choice  of  these  quantities 
the  various  combinations  may  be  ren- 
dered symmetrical,  and  reduced  to  a  few 
well-known  types.  This  having  been 
done,  and  one  such  oobibisation  naving 
been  calculated,  the  remainder,  together 
with  many  of  their  results,  can  often  be 
written  down  at  once,  without  further 
calculations,  by  simple  permutations  of 
the  letters.  Symmetrical  expressions, 
moreover,  save  as  mnch  time  and  trouble 
«ding  as  in  writing.  Instead  of 
wading  laboriously  through  a  series  of 
expressions  which,  although  successively 
dependent,  bear  no  outwaird  resemblance 
to  one  another,  we  may  read  off  symmet- 
rical formuUe,  of  almost  any  length,  at  a 
glance.  A  page  of  each  formula  becomes 
a  picture;  known  forms  are  seen  in 
definite  groupings;  their  relative  po- 
sitions, or  perspective  as  it  may  be  oalled, 
their  very  light  and  shadow,  codvct 
their  meaning  almost  as  much  through 
the  artistic  faculty  as  through  any 
rati  oci  native    process.      Few 


relations  than  that  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  In  order  to  pass  from 
questions  concerning  plane  figures  to 
those  which  appertain  to  space,  from 
conditions  having  few  degrees  of  free- 
dom to  others  which  have  many — in  a 
word,  from  more  restricted  to  leas 
restricted  problems — we  have  in  many 
cases  merely  to  add  lines  and  columns  to 
our  array  of  letters  or  symbols  already 
formed,  aod  then  read  off  piotoriidly  the 
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extended  theoreme.  Kext  as  to  meohan- 
ical  appliances.  Mr,  Babbage,  when 
speaking  of  the  diffioalty  of  iasnring 
accaracy  in  the  long  numerical  calcala- 
tions  of  theoretical  aatroDomy,  remarked, 
that  the  science  which  in  itaelf  ia  the 
most  accnrate  and  certain  of  all,  had 
through  those  difficulties  become  inaccu- 
rate and  uncertain  in  some  of  its  resnlts. 
And  it  was  doubtless  some  such  consider- 
ation as  this,  coupled  with  his  dislike  of 
employing  skilled  tabor  where  unskilled 
would  suffice,  which  led  him  to  the 
invention  of  his  calculating  machines. 
The  idea  of  substituting  mechanical  for 
intellectual  power  has  not  lain  dormant; 
for  beside  the  arithmetical  machines 
whose  name  is  legion— from  Napier's 
Bones,  Earl  Stanhope's  calculator,  to 
Schultz  and  Thomaas  machines  now  in 
actual  use — an  invention  has  lately  been 
designed  for  even  a  more  difficult  task. 
Prof.  James  Thomson  has  in  fact  recent- 
ly constructed  a  machine,  which,  by 
means  of  the  mere  friction  of  a  disc,  a 
cylinder,  and  a  ball,  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  variety  of  the  oomplicated  calcula- 
tions which  occur  in  the  highest 
application  of  mathematics  to  physical 
problems.  By  its  aid  it  seems  that  an 
unskilled  laborer  may,  in  a  given  time, 
perform  the  work  of  ten  skilled  arithme- 
tioians.  The  machine  is  applicable  alike 
to  the  calculation  of  tidal,  of  magnetic, 
of  meteorolo^cat,  and  perhaps  also  of 
all  other  penodic  phenomena.  It  will 
solve  differential  equations  of  the  second 
and  perhaps  of  even  higher  orders.  And 
through  the  same  inveniion  the  problem 
of  finding  the  free  motions  of  any  num- 
ber of  mutually  attracting  particles, 
unrestricted  hy  any  of  the  approximate 
suppositions  required  in  the  treatment  of 
the  lunar  and  planetary  theories,  is 
reduced  to  the  simple  process  of  taming 
a  handle. 

Coterminous  with  space  and  coeval 
with  time  is  the  kingdom  of  mathemat- 
ics ;  within  this  range  her  dominion  is 
snrpreme ;  otherwise  than  according  to 
her  order  nothing  can  exist ;  in  contra- 
diction to  her  laws  nothing  takes  place. 
On  her  mysterious  scroll  is  to  be  found 
written  for  those  who  can  read  it  that 
which  has  been,  that  which  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  Everything  material 
which  is  the  subject  of  knowledge  has 
number,  order,  or  position;  and  these  are 


her  first  outliaes  for  a  sketch  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  our  more  feeble  hands  cannot 
follow  out  the  details,  still  her  part  has 
been  drawn  with  an  unerring  pen,  and 
her  work  cannot  be  gainsayeiL  So  wide 
is  the  range  of  mathematical  science,  so 
indefinitely  may  it  extend  beyond  our 
actaal  powers  of  manipulation,  that  at 
some  moments  we  are  inclined  to  fall 
down  with  even  more  than  reverence 
before  her  majestic  presence.  But  so 
strictly  limited  are  her  promises  and 
I  powers,  about  so  much  that  we  might 
wish  to  know  does  she  offer  no  informa- 
tion wh'btever,  that  at  other  moments  we 
are  fain  to  call  her  results  but  a  vain 
thing,  and  to  reject  them  as  a  stone 
when  we  had  asked  for  bread.  If  one 
aspect  of  the  subject  encourages  our 
hopes,  so  does  the  other  tend  to  chasten 
our  desires;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  wisest 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  happiest  among 
his  fellows  who  has  learnt  not  only  this 
science,  but  also  the  larger  lesson  which 
it  indirectly  teaches,  namely,  to  temper 
our  aspirations  to  that  which  is  possible, 
to  moderate  our  desires  to  that  which  is 
attainable,  to  restrict  our  hopes  to  that 
of  which  accomplishment,  if  not  immedi- 
ately practicable,  is  at  least  distinctly 
within  the  range  of  conception.  That 
which  at  present  is  beyond  our  ken  may, 
at  some  period  and  in  some  manner  aa 
yet  unknown  to  us  fall  within  our  grasp; 
bat  our  science  teaches  us,  while  ever 
( yearning  with  Goethe  for  "  Light,  more 
'  light,"  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
that  of  which  our  powers  are  capable, 
and  contentedly  to  leave  for  future 
experience  the  solution  of  problems  to 
which  we  can  at  present  say  neither  yea 
nor  nay.  It  is  within  the  region  thus 
indicated  that  knowledge  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  to  be  sought.  Other 
modes  of  influence  there  are  in  society 
and  in  individual  life,  other  forms  of 
energy  besides  that  of  intellect  There 
is  the  potential  energy  of  sympathy,  the 
actual  energy  of  work;  there  arc  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  the  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstance, health  and  disease,  and  all 
the  perplexing  issues,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  of  impulse  and  of  passion. 
But  although  the  book  of  life  cannot  at 
present  be  read  by  the  light  of  science 
alone,  nor  the  wayfarers  be  satisfied  by 
the  few  loaves  of  knowledge  now  in  oar 
hands;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
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state  the  almost  miraonloas  inorease 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  liberal 
distribation  of  what  we  already  have, 
and  by  a  refltriotlon  of  our  oravings 
within  the  limita  of  poBsibility.  In  pro- 
portion as  method  ta  better  than  impnlae, 
deliberate  purpose  than  erratto  aotion, 
the  clear  glow  of  sunshine  than  irregular 
reflection,  and  definite  utterances  than  an 
uncertain  soand;  in  proportion  as  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  surmise,  proof  than 
opinion;  in  that  proportion  will  the 
mathematician  value  a  discrimination 
between  the  certain  and  the  nncertun, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  the  issueH  which 
depend  upon  one  motive  power  or  the 
other.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  accords 
to  his  neighbors  full  liberty  to  regard  the 
unknown  in  whatever  way  they  are  led 
by  the  noblest  powers  that  they  possess : 


so  on  the  other  he  claims  an  equal  right 
to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  that  which  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  that  which  is  at  all 
events  something  else,  and  to  treat  the 
one  category  as  furly  claiming  our 
assent,  the  other  as  open  to  further  evi- 
dence. 

An^  yet,  when  he  sees  around  him 
those  whose  aspirations  are  bo  fair, 
whose  impulses  so  strong,  whose  recept- 
ive faculties  so  sensitive,  as  to  give 
objective  reality  to  what  is  often  but  a 
reflex  from  themselves,  or  a  projected 
image  of  their  own  experience,  he  will 
be  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  influ- 
1  entjes  which  he  cannot  as  yet  either 
fathom  or  measure,  bat  whose  operation 
I  he  must  recognize  among  the  facts  of 
our  existence. 


THE    MAGNETIC    NEEDLE— THE    CAUSE    OF    ITS    SECULAR 
VARHTIONS. 


Bt  tbohas  job,  I 


[   IN  TUB  DBCUKATION. 

Nearly   three   centuries   ago   philoeo- 

Shers  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle 
id  not  always  lie  in  the  same  direct  line, 
even  on  the  same  meridian,  but  that  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  its  north  pole 
has  a  secular  movement  around  a  certain ' 
point  or  pole,  not  far  from  the  pole  of  | 
the  world;  it  points  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  at  other  times  to  the  west  of 
the  same  meridian,  performing  the  north- 
ern half  of  a  revolution  in  318  years. 
"  The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet "  (Prof.  A. 
M.  Mayer.)  A  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon is  observed — it  follows  the  law  | 
of  a  swinging  pendulum — retarding  in  | 
velocity  from  the  meridian  of  the  sta- 
tion to  its  easterly  or  westerly  tropic 

In  the  year  1622  the  declination  of  the 
needle  at  London  was  6°  to  the  east  of 
the  geographical  meridian.  In  1660  the 
needle  pointed  due  north  and  south,  thus 
varying  6°  in  38  years,  while  vibrating 
near  the  meridian  of  the  place.  In  1818 
the  needle  varied,  according  to  Prof. 
■Watts,  24°  36'  to  the  west,  and  in  186d, 
21°  6'  west;  that  is,  varying  only  8°  35' 
in  45  years,  when  moving  near  its  west- 
erly tropic. 


The  cause  of  this  secular  change  in  the 
declination  of  the  compass  needle  has 
been  a  theme  of  investigation  with 
philosophers  ever  since  its  discovery, 
and  in  no  time  more  ardently  than 
in  our  day;  but  no  satisfaction  Has 
et  been  given  to  scientists.  All  that 
as  been  accomplished  by  observers  is  to 
show  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  is 
now  vibrating  from  west  to  east,  and  at 
London,  approaching  the  meridian. 

It  has  been  further  observed  that  the 
magnetic  needle,  in  its  grand  secular 
swing,  makes  some  minor  vibrations  and 
deflections,  some  of  which  appear  to 
follow  regular  laws  and  be  periodical; 
their  physical  cause  is  found  to  be 
dependent  on  the  sun  as  primary  mover; 
'others  are  evidently  irregular  changes, 
disturbing  more  or  less  the  periodioal 
variations. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  periodical 
variations  is  what  is  called  the  daily 
vibration;  it  manifests  its  relation  to  the 
sun  by  following  him  in  his  apparent 
daily  motion  around  the  earth,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  during  the 
hours  of  the  day  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  west  to  east  in  the  hours  (tf  the 
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night;    bat  the    contrary    way  in  the 
soathem  hemisphere. 

Theae  easterly  and  westerly  variations 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  are  obviously 
governed  by  distinct  laws.  The  west- 
erly deflections  in  the  British  Isles,  as 
represented  by  the  self-moving  records 
at  Kew,  as  Dr.  Noadea  observed^  have 
their  chief  prevalence  from  5  a,  m.  to  5 
p.  K.,  and  the  eauterly  deflections  during 
the  remaining  hour^,  causing  the  needle 
to  retnm  to  its  former  position  by  5 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  extent  of' the  daily  oscillation  of 
the  needle  is  small,  and  also  variable. 
Its  mean  value  at  Philadelphia,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Bsche,  is  1.5'.  The 
mean  extent  of  the  vibration  at  any 
station  varies  with  the  daily  changes  in 
the  sun's  declination,  and  so  having 
semi-annual  inequality,  being  deflected 
towards  the  east,  and  therefore  with  a 
negative  sign,  or  less  than  unity,  when 
the  sun  ia  north  of  the  equator;  but 
toward  the  west,  and  consequently  more 
than  the  mean,  when  the  sun  is  south  of 
the  equator. 

The  annual  variation,  independent  of 
the  daily,  is  a  very  small  quantity, 
amounting,  in  the  British  Isles,  to  only 
about  S9.66  sec,  as  given  by  General 
Sabine,  being  28.95  sec,  from  March 
2l"st  to  the  2l8t  of  September,  with  the 
signs  minus  arid  plus  29.9  sec.,  daring  the 
remaining  six  months.  It  affects  in  like 
manner  both  the  northern  and  southern 
needles. 

The  daily  variation  of  the  needle  also 
varies  with  variation  in  the  latitude  of 
the  observer;  reckoning  from  a  certain, 
and  seemingly  fixed  Tine,  termed  the 
magnetic  equator.  In  fact  the  needle,  in 
its  daily  swing,  does  hot  play  backward 
and  forward,  pendulum- like,  across  the 
meridian  of  a  station,  but  virtually  its 
north  pole  nevolves  with  the  sun  around 
the  earth — toward  the  west  in  the  north- 
men's  day,  and  toward  the  east  in  the 
day  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  So  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  motion  of 
the  needle  appears  to  be  reversed, 
towards  the  east  in  the  day  time  and 
towards  the  west  in  the  night. 

The  case  is  also  the  same  with  the] 
tecular  vibration;  in  the  sonthem  hemi' 


flpheae  the  needle  appears  to  vibrate  in  |  meridian  which  passes  through  the  node. 


the  oppoHte  direction  to  what  it  does  in 
the  northern. 

Only  that  part  of  the  daily  motion  in 
which  the  needle  swings  westward' 
belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere;  the 
same  with  its  oorresponding  secular 
vibration ;  and  that  part  below  the  earth, 
where  the  needle  moves  from  weat  to 
east,  represents  the  secular  swing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  even  as  it  is  day 
there  when  it  is  night  with  us,  and  the 
positive  pole  of  the  needle  follows  the 

Proper  investigation  will  show  that 
this  daily  vibration  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  both  the  annular  and  the  secular 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

There  are  in  our  common  year  386 
B-derial  days,  but  only  about  sas^  solar 
days,  that  is,  while  the  earth  rotates  36S 
times  on  its  axis  it  revolves  once  in  an 
orbit  around  the  sun  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,— from  west  to  east, — and  thus  we 
have  only  366^  days  out  of  366  earth 
rotations;  so  the  sun  appears  as  if  to 
step  backwards — toward  the  west — from 
the  earth,  to  the  amount  of  one  day*8 
motion  in  a  year.  Thus  he  continues  to 
recede  westward  from  the  earth — in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  by  the  same  space, 
year  after  year,  till  he  returns  again  to 
the  starting  point  in  the  orbit,  where  the 
earth  will  meet  him,  after  gaining  on 
him  one  whole  revolution.  The  pole  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  which,  as  shown 
above,  respects  the  sun  in  all  its  move- 
ments, also  recedes  westwards — in  the 
northern  hemisphere — from  the  meridian 
of  the  place  by  the  space  of  one  day's 
westward  swing  in  a  solar  year,  li'rom 
this  point  of  view,  one  can  clearly  dis- 
cern, that  our  theory  admit,  that  the 
magnetic  equator  of  a  planet  Ues  direct 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator  of  the  son, 
hence,  in  the  case  of  our  earth,  it  inclines 
to  the  ecliptic,  according  to  Dr.  Herschel, 
by  the  angle  of  7°  20'.  But  the  axis  of 
the  ecliptic  inclines  to  that  of  the  earth's 
equator  by  the  angle  of  23°  27'  nearly, 
from  which  take  the  angle  1°  20',  and 
there  remains  1 6°  7'  for  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  equator  to  that  of  the  sun, 
which  is  the  very  degree  given  by  Dr. 
Mayer  as  the  mean  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  equator  to  the  terrestrial,  as 
found  on  actual  observations. 
Now,  it  ia  evident  lliat  that  magnetic 
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or  point  of  iDterseotion  of  these  two 
equators,  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
magnetic  equator,  and  consequently 
iuotines  to  the   true   meridian   at  that 


comes  to  this  meridian — which  I  sbul 
term  the  prime — the  rate  per  year  of 
declination  ahoald  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  its  tropics,  east  and  west, 
should  deoltne  from  it  by  the  same  angle 
of  16°  nearly. 

Next  I  shall  inquire,  aa  to  wlietber 
this  accords  with  the  observations 
already  made  hy  scientistB.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  declination  of  the 
oompaaa  needle  at'  London,  with  the 
mean  rate  of  its  motion  as  referred  to 
periods  of  observation  between  1580  to 
1865,  comprising  a  part  of  au  easterly 
half,  the  whole  of  the  westerly,  and  a 
part  of  the  next  westerly  half  vibration. 
(Sir  Wm.  S.  Harris'  Rudiments  of  Mag- 
netism. Dr.  Woad'a  Ed.  page  258;  also 
Dr.  Lloyd  of  Dublin). 

KASTEBLT  DBCLINATIOIT. 

Tears  of  observation 1660     ld23     1660 

Decllnalion. 11=6'    6*0'      0°0' 

Rata  per  Tear  of  Declinat.    0°T      0°8'      0°10 

WKSTKBLT    DBCLniATIOR. 

Teare.  1893  1738  1730  1765  1818  1853  1865 
Decl. .  6"0'  8°8a'  18"^'  30'0'  24'8a'  33''80'  30''44' 
Rate  p.  T.  11'  11.7'  11.5'  O.^  O-C  0  5'  0.7' 

Here  we  see  that  the  rate  per  year  of 
the  variation  was  greatest  about  1723, 
the  time  the  declination  at  London  was 
8°  36',  that  the  tropic  was  reached  in 
181B  when  the  rate  per  year  was  zero, 
and  the  declination  from  London  24°  36' 
or  about  16°  from  the  point  where  the 
rate  per  year  was  the  greatest,  or  the 
node  of  the  two  equators. 

Now,  this  prime  meridian,  or  that 
whioh  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  axis, 
and  intersects  the  two  equators  at  their 
nodes,  must  become  an  important  line  ' 
terrestrial  magnetism,  for  when  the 
horizontal  magnet,  on  its  secular  swing, 
passes  over  it,  it  is  then  at  its  greatest 
amplitude,  or  most  distant  point  from 
its  tropics,  its  rate  per  year  the  swiftest, 
and  the  daily  vibratiop  of  the  greatest 
value;  and  the  nearer  a  station  is  to  this 
line  on  the  same  majgnetio  latitude,  the 
greatest  in  proportion  is  the  visible 
range  of  its  dfuly  vibration. 

Asd  even  this  ia  not  alL    When  the 
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dipping  needle,  in  its  secular  vibration, 
comes  to  this  line,  it  is  always  in  one  of 
its  tropioB.  This  is,  as  I  shall  soon  prove, 
the  very  line  of  its  apsides. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  my  evidence 
that  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth 
lies  in  the  plane  of  ttie  equator  of  the 
sun,  and  since  the  magnetic  pole  revolves 
about  that  of  the  earth,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  magnetic  meridian  cannot,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times  cut  the  magnetic 
equator  at  right  angles;  it  can  oulv  do 
so  at  that  place  called  the  nodes  of  the 
two  equators. 

Sir  Wra.  Snow  Harris,  in  the  volume 
just  alluded  to,  observes  that  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  ueedle  across  the  true  meri- 
is  variable,  that  the  limit  of  its 
angular  variation  at  London  is  24°  36'. 
It  seems  that  he  also  understood,  that 
the  limit  is  not  of  that  amount  at  all 
places,  that  it  is  only  so  at  London,  and 
those  places  under  the  same  meridian.  In 
fact,  this  angular  variation  at  any  station 
depends  on  the  distance  of  its  meridian 
from  the  prime  meridian — the  difference 
of  its.  declination  at  Loudon  from  the 
prime  meridian  is  8°  36',  which  added  to 
18°  gives  24°  36',  the  observed  angular 
variation  of  the  needle  at  London,  when 
it  arrives  at  its  westerly  station  where 
the  variation  rate  per  year  is  zero. 

I  further  discovered,  that  the  extent  of 
the  mean  yearly  vibration  at  any  station 
is  equal  to  the  daily  vibration  at  the  time 
the  needle  comes  to  the  prime  meridian. 
The  rate  of  the  vibration  at  any  station^ 
evidently  increases  or  decreases  with  the 
rate  per  year  at  which  the  needle  moves 
in  that  declination,  which  is  as  the  square 
root  of  the  declination  itself;  both  the 
rate  per  year,  and  the  extent  of  the 
swing  is  evidently  greater  in  the  plane 
of  the  prime  meridian,  even  aa  the  mag- 
netic intensity  is  greater  in  the  plane  of 
the  solar  axis. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  magnetic  axis  only  advances  in 
its  orbit  during  the  time  the  needle 
vibrates  westward;  for  though  the  earth 
continues  to  move  regularly  in  its  orbit, 
yet,  while  the  needle  moves  to  the  east 
the  magnetic  axis  does  not  advance  on 
the  earth's  surface,  for  it  only  advances 
westwards,  as  before  shown,  and  as  the 


needle,  which  is  always  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  the  sun,  only  moves  westward 
for  about  half  of  the  time,  the  magnetic 
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axis,  in  the  mean,  only  aJvanoes  west- 
ward about  30'  per  day,  as  the  earth 
advances  nearly  a  degree  a  day  in  the 
zodiac  So,  all  other  canses  eliminated, 
the  whole  daily  advance  of  the  needle 
would  only  amount  to  that  aro.  But 
there  are  other  phenomena  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  decli- 
nation of  the  needle,  as  said  before, 
changes  witb  the  snn's  declination,  and 
also  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit.  Dr.  Bache  in  his  "  Magnetic  Dis- 
cussions," page  10,  has  this  remarkable 
expression :  "  The  annular  vibration 
depends  on  the  earth's  position  in  its 
orbit.  The  diurnal  variation  beiog  sub- 
ject to  an  ineqnslilT  depending  on  the 
sun's  declination.  The  diurnal  range  is 
greater  when  the  sun  has  north  declina- 
tion, and  smaller  when  sontb  declination ; 
the  phenomenon  passing  from  one  stat« 
to  the  other,  about  the  time  of  the  eqnt- 
ooxes."  Also,  the  diurnal  range  appar- 
ently increases  as  the  needle  in  its 
secular  variation  approaches  the  prime 
meridian.  Mr.  Graham,  thediscovererof 
the  diurnal  variation,  who,  happily  made 
this  discovery  in  1723,  about  the  time 
when  the  needle  was  crossing  this  line, 
as  seen  in  the  table  above,  found  the 
daily  variation  to  range  30',  the  amount 
we  found  above  as  the  mean  range  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Dr.  Bacne  adds, 
page  12:  "At,  (and  before  and  after)  the 
principal  maximum  (of  the  annular  varia- 
tion) between  six  and  seven  in  the 
mominfr,  the  annular  vibration  causes 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  be  deflect- 
ed to  the  east  in  summer,  and  to  the 
west  in  winter;  at  one  p.m.  the  deflection 
is  to  the  east  in  winter  and  to  the  west 
in  anmmer.  The  range  of  the  diurnal 
motion  is  thus  increased  in  summer,  and 
diminished  in  winter;  the  magnet  being 
deflected  in  summer  more  to  the  east  in 
the  morning  honrs,  and  more  to  the  west 
in  the  afternoon  hours,  or  having  greater 
elongation  than  it  would  have  if  Uie  Bun 
moved  iu  the  equator.  In  winter  the 
converse  is  the  case."  He  also  says, 
page  13,  in  reference  to  the  annular 
variation,  that  (ren.  Sabine  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  "Thus,  in  each 
hemisphere,  the  annual  deiSections — 
those  that  change  with  the  declination  of 
the  sun— concur  with  those  of  the  mean 
annular  variation  for  half  the  year,  and 
consequently  augment  them,  and  oppose. 


and  diminish  them  in  tbe  other  half.  At 
the  m^netic  equator,  there  is  no 
mean  diurnal  variation;  but  in  each  half 
year  the  alternate  phases  of  the  sun's 
annual  inequality  constitute  a  diurnal 
variation,  of  which  the  range  in  each 
day  is  about  3'  or  4',  taking  place  every 
day  in  the  year  except  about  tbe  equi- 
noxes; the  march  of  the  diurnal  variation 
being  from  the  east  in  the  forenoon  to 
the  west  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
has  north  declination,  and  the  reverse 
when  sonth  declination."  According  to 
the  same  authority  (Gen.  Sabine),  the 
annular  variation  is  the  same  in  both 
hemispheres,  the  nocth  end  of  the  mac- 
net  being  deflected  to  the  east  in  the 
forenoon,  the  sun  having  north  declina- 
tion, while  in  the  dinmal  variation,  the 
north  end  of  the  magnet,  at  that  time  of 
the  day,  is  deflected  to  the  east  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  other  words, 
in  regard  to  direction,  the  law  of  the 
annular  variation  is  the  same,  and  that 
of  the  diurnal  the  opposite,  in  passing 
from  the  northern  to  the  sontbem 
hemispheres. 

Now,  since  I  showed  that  the  dinmal 
variation  is  of  the  same  extent  as  tbe 
annular  Steps  of  tbe  secular  variation,  we 
only  gain  half  a  day's  motion  of  the  snn 
in  a  whole  year;  for  as  the  direction  of 
the  needle's  motion  in  the  night  is  to  us 
in  opposite  direction  to  what  it  is  in  the 
day,  so  the  secnlar  motion  in  the  south* 
em  hemisphere  is  contrary  to  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  so  as  to  cause  the 
yearly  variation  to  help  the  diurnal,  and 
BO  augment  the  secnlar  in  the  northem 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  4',  as  showed 
before,  which  is  the  range  of  the  yearly 
variation  about  the  magnetic  equator; 
so  the  secular  swing  of  the  needle  in  the 
northem  hemisphere  becomes  34'  per 
year  nearly.  Now,  180° — the  whole 
swing  from  tropic  to  tropic — divided  by 
34=318  years,  the  Becular  period  of  a 
whole  vibration  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  the  very  ponod  given  by 
Dr.  A.  M.  M^er  in  that  celebrated 
lecture,  "The  Earth  a  Great  Magnet," 
alluded  to  before.  As  to  the  reason  why 
the  secular  swing  of  tbe  needle  appears 
to  follow  the  law  of  a  pendulum  swing- 
ing about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth,  is,  that  whUe  the  needle  describes 
those  parts  of  its  orbit  about  the  eastern 
and  western  tropics,  its  motion  is  nearly 
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in  the  direotion  of  the  line  of  our  vieion- 
As  the  needle  advances  in  its  orbit,  the 
oonree  of  its  swing  makes  a  greater 
angle  with  that  Hne^  so  as  to  appear  to 
move  swifter  and  swifter,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  meridian  of  the  station ;  where  its 
sweep  is  at  right  angles  to  our  vi 
line,  and  its  velocity  appears  the  greatest 
of  alL 


This  motion  may  be  termed  "the  most 
grand  magnetic  vibration."  Since  the 
magnetia  needle  in  all  of  its  movements 
respects  the  apparent  motions  of  the  snn, 
I  thoaght  it  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
from  the  phenomenon  termed  "  the 
precession  of  the  eqainoxee,"  the  nodes 
of  the  snn,  or  points  where  his  path  in 
the  heavens  cut  the  equinoctial,  recede 
westward  through  the  oonstejlations  of 
the  zodiac,  at  the  rate  of  about  fiO  sec.  a 
year,  which  in  connection  with  the  east- 
ward movement  of  the  line  of  the 
apsides— 12  sec.  a  year — performs  a 
grand  revolution  in  about  21,000  years; 
as  the  axis  of  the  sun  is  thus  carried 
westward  around  the  earth,  the  magnetic 
nodes,  or  points  where  the  sun's  equator 
cuts  the  terrestrial,  should  also  move  at 
the  same  late  and  in  the  same  direction 
on  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  so  describe 
the  same  grand  revolution  from  east  to 
west  in  tbat  vast  period.  And,  not 
more  strange  than  true,  philosophers, 
long  ago,  ^served  this  to  be  actually 
the  case,  though  they  could  not  aocoant 
for  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris,  in  the  volume 
before  alluded  to,  page  266,  has  the 
following  remarkable  expression:  "By  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  observations 
recorded  at  long  intervals  of  time,  the 
nodes,  or  points  of  intersection  of  the 
magnetic  and  terrestrial  equators,  have 
a  slow  westerly  movement. 

OF  TUB  SECUtAB  VABtATtOK  IN  THK 
ISCLINATIOM,  OR  DIP  OF  THK  M40- 
KETIO  NBEDLB. 

From  what  has  been  explained  with 
regard  to  the  declination  of  the  magnet- 
ic needle,  it  is  evident  that  when  such  a 
needle  is  set  to  move  freely,  it  always 
rests  with  its  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  sun;  which,  as  before  demon- 
strated, revolves  around  the  axis  of  the 
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earth,  in  an  orbit  that  declines  from  it 
by  an  angle  of  abont  16°. 

Now,  if  the  earth  wore  to  revolve  in 
the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  or  that 
of  any  of  its  parallels,  the  dip  of  the 
needle  wonld  be  always  the  same,  in  the 
same  terrestrial  latitude.  But  since  the 
earth's  orbit  inclines  to  the  san's 
equator,  and  so  the  earth  appears  some- 
times below,  and  sometimes  above  that 
plane,  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth, 
which  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  pole  of 
the  sun,  must  appear  to  move  alternately 
up  and  down  on  our  meridians,  aooording 
to  what  part  of  the  orbit  the  sun  appears 
to  describe.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  phenomenon  had  long  ago  been 
observed  l:y  scientists  to  really  exist, 
and  termed  "  the  secular  variation  of  the 
dip  of  the  needle."  Though  this  pheno- 
menon had  been  observed,  the  rate  of  its 
motion  from  time  to  time  being  watched, 
and  its  effect  on  the  ma^etio  force  and 
the  movements  of  the  isoclinal  lines  of 
the  earth  accurately  determined  by 
scientists,  yet  the  extent  of  its  vibration, 
the  length  of  its  period  and  the  place  of 
its  tropics,,  had  not  been  discovered  by 

Oen.  Sabine  observes,  that  it  had  been 
expected  by  many  that  the  secular  period 
of  the  dip's  variation,  which  was  then 
decreasing,  would  synchronize  with  that 
of  the  declination,  and  that  the  dipping 
needle  wonld  also  come  to  its  tropic  in 
IB18;  and  that  the  dip  would  commence 
to  augment  from  that  period.  But  the 
philosophers  had  been  disappointed  in 
their  expectation;  the  needle  is  still 
descending — the  dip  is  still  decreasing  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Now,  the  true  amount  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  from  its  mean  at  any  sta- 
tion, is  the  same  as  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  ecliptic  tp  that  of  the  sun, 
which  had  been  given  before  as  "1°  20'. 
And  since  the  needle  always  rests  with 
its  length  in  the  plane  of  the  solar  axis, 
one  might  infer  that  its  period  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  secular  variation  of 
the  declination  needle. 

There  is,  to  appearance,  a  vast  disa- 
greement between  the  periods  of  these 
two  phenomena,  but,  by  my  theory, 
they  should  correspond;  and,  indeed,  if 
we  scrutinize  their  movement,  there  is 
the  ntmost  correspondence — they  exactly 
synchronize.    The  mistake  remained,  in 
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taking  the  meridian  of  London,  for  the 
goal  to  he  Bonght  for  by  the  needle, 
instead  of  the  prime  meridian,  or  axis 
that  passes  through  the  interseotion  of 
the  two  equators. 

The  last  period  of  the  roaximnm  of  the 
inclination,  or  when  the  dipping  needle 
came  to  its  upper  station,  occurred  in 
172S,  when  the  dip  was  74°  42'  at  Lon- 
don; this  I  call  the  upper  transit  of  the 
needle  over  the  prime  meridian,  where 
the  dip  is  the  greatest,  from  where  the 
needle  commenoea  to  fall,  and  the  inclin- 
ation diminishes  in  value  for  the  space  of 
7"  20'.  Now,  if  we  consult  the  table 
^ven  ehewhere,  we  will  find  that  this 
Tear,  (1T2S),  was  the  very  ^ear  the 
declination  needle  came  to  a. coincidence 
with  the  prime  meridian,  where  its 
declination  to  the  true  meridian  was  16° 
7',  and  where  the  rate  per  year  of  its 
secular  movement  was  the  greatest  of  all. 

Bj  1840,  according  to  the  observations 
made  at  Kew,  the  dip  was  69°  12',  the 
difference  in  116.7  years  being  6°  28' 
nearly,  equivalent  to  an  nnifonn  diminu- 
tion of  2'  8  seo.  annually,  and  Gen. 
Sabine  observes  that  the  rate  of  the 
diminution  of  the  dip  in  London  had  not 
materially  changed  for  the  last  150  years. 

The  grand  vibration  of  the  declination 
needle,  according  to  Dr.  Mayer,  is  made 
in  318  years,  half  of  which  is  159  years, 
this-multipiy  by  2.8=446',  or  7°  26',  the 
arc  through  which  the  needle  falls,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  given  inclination 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  solar  equator,  7°  SO'. 
And  I  think  the  former  is  the  most  true 
measure  of  the  latter,  for  it  is  evident, 
even  if  the  latter  was  formerly  correct, 
that  as  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  earth's  equator  diminishes,  its  inclin- 
ation to  the  sun's  equator  most  increase 
by  the  same  amount.  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  secular  period  of  the  dipping  needle 
is  also  the  period  of  the  declination 
needle;  they  were  together  on  the  prime 
axis  in  1723,  and  will  again  meet  on  the 
same  line  in  1862,  for  1723  +  159=1682, 
when  the  dtp  will  begin  to  increase  again. 

I  may  here  remark  that  to  the  east  of 
the  prime  meridian,  both  the  declination 
and  the  inclination  of  the  needle  inorease 
in  value  till  the  needle  arrives  at  its 
upper  transit,  whence,  in  deaoribing  the 
western  hemisphere,  they  both  decrease 
again. 

One  thing  I  have  taken  for  granted  in 


the  above  disouBdoD — that  the  dip  of  the 
m^neUc  needle  is  double  that  of  its 
magnetio  latitude  at  any  station — and  aa 
some  modem  scientists  dispute  the  truth 
of  this  principle,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
application  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  thereon. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  independently 
discovered  that  the  angular  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  double  that  of  the 
magnetic  latitude  at  the  same  station; 
but  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Kroft,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  had  long  before  deduced 
this  law  from  his  observation,  and  that 
Mr.  Barlow,  of  England,  subseqaently 
arrived  at  a  similar  deduction  by  experi- 
menting on  a  magnetic  sphere  of  soft 
iron;  that  Blot  endorsed  it,  and  has  ^ven 
a  formula  for  the  inclination,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery to  these  wise  men.  Bat  the 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon I  have  not  as  yet  met  with. 

It  is  represented  in  books,  that  at  the 
magnetic  pole  the  dip  of  the  iieedle  is 
90,  and  BO  it  is  to  the  horizon  at  that 
point;  but  not  eo  in  comparison  to  the 
horizontal  needle  at  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor. For,  the  earth  being  a  globe,  the 
position  of  the  needle  at  the  pole  is 
"parallel"  to  that  on  the  equator,  its 
north  pole  points  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  it  decline B  from  the  latter 
position  by  the  arc  of  180,°  or  twice  90° 
the  greatest  latitude. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  in  optics, 
that,  when  a  light  is  reflected  from  a 
rotating  mirror,  that  the  angle  of  refleo- 
tion  of  a  ray  is  donble  that  of  the 
rotating  mirror,  that  is,  if  the  mirror  be 
made  to  rotate  through  45°  the  reflected 
beam  would  pass  through  90°. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  mirror  to  be  a 
globe,  like  our  earth,  it  is  evident  that 
moving  the  beam  around  the  globe  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  causing  the  plane 
mirror  to  rotate.  The  same  law  is 
evidently  observed  by  the  dipping 
needle,  in  swinging  its  tail  around  the 
heavens,  as  it  is  carried  in  a  free  position 
from  the  magnetio  equator  to  its  poles. 

'^i 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India  desirea 
that  the  municipality  of  Bombay  would 
urge  the  Government  to  carry  out  a  sys- 
tem of  dr»na^,  as  that  would  remove 
one  Rouroe  of  ilt-health  and  disease. 
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THE  PROGEAMMB   OP  THE   STUDIES   OF   THE  AKOHITBCT 
AND  OF  THE  CIVIL  ENSINBER 


From  "  The  BDUda." 


Ths  programme  of  the'lDternational 
Congress  on  Civil  Engineering,  lately 
reproduced  in  our  oolumns,  is  uot  one 
that  we  can  regard  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Ah  to  its  merit — as  a  compendious 
catalogue  of  the  exhibits  or  contributions 
of  any  kind  brought  before  the  Congress, 
we  have  nothing  to  Bay.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  that  a  document  of  this 
nature  should  form  a  sort  of  skeleton 
outline  of  the  science  of  engineering. 
As  such,  especially  wheA  drawn  up  with 
the  lucidity  of  phrase  and  systematic 
order  which  for  tne  most  part  character- 
ize French  scientific  works,  such  a  paper 
might  form  a  contribution  of  no  tittle 
vaRie  to  the  science  of  higher  education. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  gaps  and  blanks 
are  almost  aa  conspicuous  as  the  features 
illustrated.  Thus,  there  is  a  head,  "  7%l&- 
graphei  pneumatiqites^''  but  not  a  word 
as  to  the  electric  telegraph,  or  those 
wonderful  methods  now  in  process  of 
daily  improvement,  by  means  of  which 
the  electric  fluid  is  employed  for  the 

Snrpose  of  giving  sonorous  signals  at  a 
istanoe;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  electricity  is  converted  into 
eouod.  Again,  there  is  a  heading 
"  Inondations :  Moyens  &  leur  oppo»er," 
bnt  not  a  word  as  to  the  first  essential 
for  carrying  out  any  of  these  methods, 
the  hydraulic  survey  of  the  district  liable 
to  the  floods.  Indeed,  the  whole  question 
of  survey,  the  very  ground -work  and 
basis  of  civil  engineering,  is  omitted 
from  the  French  programme. 

We  hold  that  a  positive  injury  is 
inflicted  on  scientific  education  by  the 
setting  forth  of  partial  details  as  if  they 
constituted  the  whole  of  any  branch  of 
study.  The  tendency  of  the  age  ia  to 
ruD  into  detail.  The  division  of  labor  is 
a  means  of  acquiring  intellectual,  as  well 
as  physical  wealth.  But  the  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  whole  in  elaborate 
detail  of  the  parts  is  great  and  ni^nt. 
UnleBS  the  general  form  of  a  science  or 
art  be  kept  clearly  before  the  attention 
of  its  students,  they  not  only  sink  into 
mere  specialists,  out  work  in  their 
apeoial    bntnches    of    stndy    with    less 


advantage  than  would  be  the  case  were 
their  ideas  enlai^ed,  so  as  to  appreciate 
the  relation  of  their  particular  work  to 
the  general  advance  of  the  stndy  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part 

We  have  been  very  much  struck, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  with  exam- 
ples of  the  mode  in  which  this  special- 
isation  of  attention  appears  to  have 
cramped  and  injured  the  coup  tTcetl  of 
the  architect.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  localities,  further  than  to  say 
that  we  speak  of  a  part  of  the  country 
where  pure  air,  noble  prospects,  good 
roads,  and  comparative  sparseness  of 
population  are  such  as  to  prevent 
unusual  inducements  for  the  erection  of 
private  residences  of  a  high  class. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  old  English  arch- 
itecture stud  the  country,  from  the 
cottage  and  the  farm  to  the  baronial  or 
knightly  mannion.  Men  are  found  to 
understand  these  advantages,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  existence. 
Money,  it  is  certun,  is  forthcoming  with 
an  unstinted  hand.  A  sort  of  paradise  is 
open  to  the  architect. 

Yet  here  we  find  honsea  rising  at  costs 
varying  from  £1,500  to  £15,000,  or  up- 
wards, the  inspection  of  which,  as  their 
plana  gradually  define  themselves  in 
brick,  and  stone,  and  mortar,  serves  to 
announce  the  absence  of  the  architect — 
using  the  term  in  its  highest  sense.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  to  complain  of  scamp- 
ing, or  of  slovenly  work.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  details  are  often  admir- 
able. But  the  faults  that  we  lament  are 
the  want  of  grasp,  of  breadth  of  plan, 
and  of  adapting  the  methods  of  the 
builder  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
site.  Here  is  a  house  that  we  might 
take  aa  a  model  in  many  respects,  wttb 
the  stable-yard  crammed — quite  unneces- 
sarily— so  close  to  the  main  entrance  as 
to  shut  off  the  garden  view,  and  prdtnise 
anything  but  salubrity  to  the  reception- 
rooms,  if  the  stud  be  more  than  a  cypher. 
There  we  see  three  or  four  houses,  each, 
may  be,  of  some  pretension  to  comfort 
and  elegance,  stuck  bo  heedlessly  in  one 
another  B  light  as  to  form  an  ill-adjtuted 
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block,  where  there  might  have  been  a 
pictnresqae  and  self- contained  group  of 
residences.  In  another  place  we  see  a 
road  so  diverted  as  to  «ram  one  house 
into  an  ill-shaped  triangnlar  garden, 
commanded  bj  two  roada,  while  the 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  old  road  by  the 
umple  process  of  planting,  withoQt  any 
reference  to  the  rules  ot  landaoape  or 
Other  gardening,  has  brought  a  bit  of 
irredeemable  Cockneydom  into  what 
was  a  little  while  since  an  elegant  and 
piotaresqne  country  road.  In  another 
place,  where  at  least  from  £16,000  to 
£20,000  must  be  in  course  of  expendi- 
ture, where  the  site  oommands  a  mag- 
nificent view,  and  where  the  preparations 
for  a  terraced  garden  denote  a  great 
freedom  from  any  narrow  ideas  as  to 
cost,  we  find,  rising  in  the  wr,  instead  of 
a  noble  mansion,  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  rooms.  A  Gothic  archway,  that 
might  serve  for  a  church,  opens  into  a 
little  insignificant  low  vestibule,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  raieon  tTStre  of  the 
gateway.  Wliere  a  noble  oriel  window 
ought  to  command  a  broad  and  diver- 
sified view,  a  chimney  is  placed,  with  a 
small  square  glazed  aperture,  called  by 
courtesy  a  window,  on  each  side.  By 
the  doorway,  a  shapeless  window,  which 
looks  like  that  of  a  buttery,  is  intended, 
by  some  strange  caprice,  to  light  a  studio 
or  drawing-room.  All  the  details  are 
admirable.  No  doubt  some  good  eiam- 
ples  may  be  cited  for  every  mullion, 
every  moulding,  perhaps  every  room. 
But  whole  there  is  none—only  a  jumble 
of  parts — and  of  parts  that  are  petty 
and  inappropriate,  when  the  situation 
demands  the  simple  and  the  grand. 

Now  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  archi- 
tect who,  at  the  same  time  has  so  much 
and  so  little  of  what  is  required  for 
excellence  in  his  work  as  the  author  of 
this  design,  must  be  a  sufferer  from  a 
want  of  that  comprehensive,  systematic, 
subordinated  programme  for  his  work, 
the  want  of  which  we  lament  in  the 
Paris  programme.  Given  a  site  of  un- 
asual  beauty,  and  far-reaching  view,  the 
first  duty  of  the  architect  should  be  so 
to  arrange  the  chief  rooms,  and  especi- 
ally the  windows,  of  the  house  as  to  take 
this  view  as  much  as  possible  within — 
to  make  it  an  unrivalled  furniture  of  the 
reception  apartments.  Secondly,  we 
might  suggest,  the  idea  of  making  the 


edifice  a  oonsistent  and  graoefol  pile  of 
buildings,  as  forming  part  of  the  view 
from  oeighboring  heights,  should  not 
have  been  forgotten.  But  to  make  ose 
of  snob  an  opportunity  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reproducing  Elizabethan 
mallions,  thirteenth-century  arch  and 
mouldings,  and  quaint  little  windows 
out  of  wnich  no  one  can  look,  ia, — in  onr 
view  of  the  case, — not  only  to  waste 
money,  but  to  sacrifice  reputation. 

With  this  view  we  will  attempt  to 
sketch  out  something  of  a  rongh  pro- 
gramme of  engineering  study.  Our 
work  must  be,  necessarily,  tentative  and 
provisional.  Bot  those  who  ma^  mend 
it,  not  by  the  criticism  or  the  addition  of 
mere  detiuls,  but  by  ^vins  a  greater 
roundness,  oompleteness,  and  system  to 
the  whole,  will  deserve  well  of  their 
professional  brethren  and  pupils. 

The  business  of  the  engineer,  then  (to 
return  to  the  Paris  programme)  oontuns 
three  main  divisions  or  provinces.  These 
are  (1^  survey;  (2)  physical  engineering; 
and  (3)  mechanical  en^neerin^.  Tlie 
head  of  special  or  anolassed  studies  may 
be  added,  provisionally,  to  include  those 
pursuits  which  are  in  the  course  of  rapid 
development,  or  whioh  have  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  relega- 
ted to  their  appointed  stations  in  the 
completed  system  of  scientific  order. 

Survey  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  science 
of  engineering.  It  is  either  general  or 
specif.  It  ranges  from  geodesic  opera- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  care- 
ful ezclnsion  of  a  bit  of  sappy  timber 
from  a  bridze  or  a  door.  The  antiquity 
of  the  work  of  the  surveyor  has  very 
recently  been  illustrated  in  an  unexpec- 
ted manner.  An  Assyrian  tablet,  in 
baked  clay,  has  jast  been  translated  for 
our  pages.  It  is  a  deed  of  sale  of  a  plot 
of  ground,  and  a  plan  of  the  ground  in 
question  is  attached.  This  most  ancient 
land  survey  ia  more  than  2,000  years  old. 
Had  the  plans  of  Rome,  which  were 
engraved  on  marble,  been  copied  in 
terra-cotta,  we  might  at  this  moment 
have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Eternal  City 
than  we  have  of  London  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  Bnt  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century  that  a  trigono- 
metrical snrvey  was  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  only  accurate  basis  for  mapping  a 
country.     Greneral  Roy  began  the  tng- 
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onometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  by ; 
meaeiiring  his  famous  base  on  Hounslow 
Heath  in  1T84.  In  1802,  Major  Lambton  I 
commenced  the  mathematical  and  geo- 
graphical survey  of  India  by  measuring 
a  base-line  near  Madras.  Sir  George 
Everest  extended  Lambton'a  "  great  arc 
series"  across  the  plains  of  the  Ganges, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas;  and  when 
the  vast  peninsula  had  been  covered 
with  a  gridiron  of  triangles,  and  a  second 
baai  was  measured  in  the  valley  of  the 
Debra  Dur,  the  difference  between  the 
computed  and  the  measured  length  was 
only  7  inches.  The  height  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  Himalayan  peaks,  named,  in  fit 
tribute  to  the  great  surveyor,  Mount 
Everest,  was  determined  by  measure- 
ments of  angles  by  the  great  theodolite 
as  29,002  feet  above  the  sea. 

Survey,  then,  forms  the  first  part  of 
tile  programme  of  the  study  of  the 
engineer.  It  includes  geodesic  survey 
proper,  or  triaugulation,  with  astrono- 
mical determinations  of  salient  points; 
geographical  and  topographical  delinea- 
tion; orography,  or  the  contours  of  the 
country;  geological  survey ;  hydrological 
survey;  and  hydrography,  or  preparation 
of  charts  of  coasts  and  estnaries,  includ- 
ing soundings  and  determination  of  tides 
and  currents.  Land  survey  is  an  import- 
ant detail,  Ba]>ordinate  to  topographical 
delineation.  The  shading  of  hills  and 
delineation  of  water-sheds,  with  the 
preparation  of  physical  maps,  ranks 
under  the  head  of  orography.  The 
survey  of  buildings,  and  of  quarries, 
mines,  forests,  and  other  sources  of 
materials  for  the  engineer  and  the  build- 
er, carries  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  to 
.  their  limit  of  detail.  We  have  not 
spoken  of  the  pioneer  surveyor,  whose 
duty,  though  important,  is  only  pro- 
visional. 

Each  branch  of  physical  engineering  is 
properly  based  on  a  branch  of  survey. 
The  first  call  upon  the  engineer  is  for 
the  establishment  of  communications. 
For  this  purpose,  when  the  first  stage  of 
rough  work  Is  passed,  the  orograpfaical 
and  topographical  surveys  furnisD  the 
data.  Communications  at  present  are 
divided  into  national  and  international, 
or  exterior  and  interior;  divisions  which 
partly,  though  not  wholly,  correspond 
with  that  of  communication  by  land  or 
by  water.     For  th'e  former,  the  engineer 


has  to  study  the  formation  of  roadsi 
pavements,  tramways,  and  railways;  for 
the  latter,  he  has  to  provide  ports  and 
harbors,  to  cut  canals,  and  to  systema- 

The  provision  of  internal  waterways  is 
closely  connected  with  other  branches  of 
hydraulic  engineering,  based  on  hydrau- 
lic survey.  Among  them  are  drainage 
and  irrigation^a  study  which  requires 
for  its  completion  the  survey  and  regula- 
tion of  forests  and  plantations.  In  the 
second  place  ranks  the  provision  for  the 
water-supply  of  urban  districts,  and, 
generally,  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Inseparable  from  the  water- 
supply  question  is  that  of  sewerage, 
incluaing  the  disinfection  of  its  efBuent 
water.  Agricultural  engineering  must 
be  considered  in  detail  under  a  separate 
head,  but  is  deeply  affected  by  the 
system  adopted  for  irrigation  and  drain- 
age. The  details  of  earthwork,  masonry, 
timber,  ironwork,  and  other  element  of 
construction,  may  be  grouped  together 
by  the  writer  or  lecturer,  but  will  be 
studied  practically  by  the  pupil  as  they 
are  carried  out  on  toe  different  public 
works  of  which  the  main  characters  are 
above  indicated. 

Mining,  quarrying,  coal-mining,  well- 
sinking  and  boring,  form  a  separate 
branch  of  stndy.  It  is  related,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  forestry  and  woodcutting; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  metallurgy, 
smelting,  and  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel,  ilie  civil  here  comes  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  mechanical  engineer, 
whose  cradle  and  school  are  found  in  the 
vast  establishments  which  add  forges  to 
furnaces,  and  not  only  cast,  roll,  ham- 
mer, and  forge,  but  also,  turn,  bore,  and 
plane  vast  and  complex  objects  of  metal. 

As  the  physical  engineer  gives  his 
hand  to  the  mechanical,  so  does  the  lat- 
ter need  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
chemist.  The  study  of  beat  nas  been 
usually  regarded  as  a  part  of  physics; 
that  is  to  say,  of  that  remanet  of  natural 
science  which  has  not  yet  been  portioned 
out  under  the  name  of  »  special  study. 
But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of 
heat,  as  far  as  its  production  and  its 
metallurgic  effect  are  concerned,  is  a 
part  of  industrial  chemistry,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  of  heat  to 
motion,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest 
strides  of  recent    science,  renders   the 
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atudy  of  fl&Ioric  a  dietinct  part  of 
mecnaDica.  The  English  thermal  anit — 
called  after  the  oame  of  its  disooverer, 
Joule's  equivalent — determines  the  equal- 
ity of  the  energy  required  either  to  raise 
773  lbs.  for  a  foot,  or  to  raiae  the  temper- 
ature of  1  lb.  of  water  by  one  decree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  elevation  of 
temperature  in  a  pound  of  water  can  be 
produced  by  the  consumptioD  of  half  a 

fraln  of  carbon.  If  water  descends 
reely  through  a  distance  of  772  feet,  it 
acquires  from  gravity  a  velocity  of  223 
feet  per  second;  and  if  suddenly  brought 
to  rest  when  moving  at  this  velocity, 
would  be  Violently  agitated,  and  raised 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  its  tempera- 
tare.  So  intimately  connected  are 
chemical,  thermic,  and  mechanical  phe- 
nomena. The  study  of  mechanical 
engineering  may  be  described  as  regard- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  the  application 
of  natural  sources  of  motioq.  These  are 
water,  wind,  and  animal  power,  to  which 
the'  ingenious  labors  of  Capt.  John 
Ericsson  have  enabled  the  engineer  to 
add  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  force  of 
gravity  can  be  utilized  by  falling  water 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  discoveries 
in  mechanics.  The  origin  of  the  water- 
wfaeel  is  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  anti- 
quity. Still  more  ancient,  no  doubt, 
were  the  simplest  contrivances  employed, 
and  to  this  day  in  use  in  India,  for 
raising  water  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. The  construction  of  water-wheels 
— over-shot,  breast,  or  under- shot — of 
turbines,  or  of  any  other  apparatus  for 
utilizing  the  mechanical  force  of  a  fall 
or  current  of  water,  is  falling  into 
neglect  in  our  densely- peopled  country. 
Certainty  in  command  of  power  is  even 
more  essential  to  the  owner  of  a  large 
mill  or  factory  than  economy;  and  steam 
is  displacing  water  as  a  prime  motor  for 
that  reason.  This  ia  not,  however,  the 
case  in  America,  in  Italy,  or  in  some 
other  localities,  where  the  water-mill  is 
still  a  very  important  care  of  the  engi- 
neer. In  Great  Britain,  the  disune  of 
water  as  a  prime  mover  is  likely  to  be 
fully  made  iip  for  by  its  constantly 
increasing  use  as  a  transmitter  of  motion. 
The  accumulator  principle  ia  one  likely 
to  exercise  very  wide  development. 
Hydraulic  rams,  presses,  gun-carriages, : 
and  second  motors  of  all  kinds  are  daily  | 


in  course  of  new  application.  And  the 
pump,  with  all  its  numerous  applications, 
may  be  studied  under  this  branch  of 
engineering. 

The  service  of  wind  as  a  motor  power 
is  falling  still  more  rapidly  into  disuse 
than  that  of  water.  Long  lines  of  wind- 
mills may  still  be  seen  puoiping  night 
and  day,  whenever  there  is  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  to  drain  our  eastern  low- 
lands and  fens;  but  the  windmill  ie 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  as  a 
feature  of  Engliah  landscape.  That  use 
of  the  wind  which,  half  a  century  ago, 
w^  one  of  the  proudest  peculiarities  of 
the  Englishman,  whose  insular  home 
made  him  so  often  a  born  sailor,  has 
received  a  last  fatal  blow  from  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  On  the  China 
trade,  until  that  great  waterway  was 
opened,  the  sailing  clipper  ships  com- 
peted successfully  with  steamers;  the 
former  passage  occupying  from  90  to  100 
days,  as  against  ^G  to  80  days  for  the 
latter.  On  this  well-known  sea-path  the 
course  of  the  winds  could  be  very  clearly 
anticipated.  But  ships  now  run  on  the 
Australian  line  which  perform  a  voyage 
exceeding  12,000  nautioal  miles,  at  an 
average  speed  of  II  or  12  knots,  ftad 
consume  only  1,500  or  1,600  tons  of  coal 
to  drive  a  weight  of  6,000  to  7,000  tons 
from  port  to  port.  Very  few  auling 
vessels  of  any  size  are  now  building;  and 
it  is  only  the  yachtsman  or  the  fisherman 
who  is  likely  long  to  spread  his  ssila  to 
the  wind. 

The  use  of  compressed  air,  as  a 
commonicator  of  motion,  however,  is 
advancing  Dogether  with  that  of  water. 
The  Ingenious  effort  made  some  thirty- 
six  years  ago  to  avoid  the  great  oost  of 
the  self-traction  of  the  looomotive  by  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  failed,  not  from 
mechanical,  out  from  physical  caases. 
As  soon  as  the  air  in  the  tube  was 
rariGed  by  the  action  of  the  air-pumps, 
the  heat  of  the  earth  rushed  m,  and 
restored  the  tension.  Thus,  the  South 
Devon  engines  were  at  work,  not  only  in 
drawing  trains,  but  in  pumping  heat  oat 
of  the  earth;  and  they  became  almost 
red-hot  in  consequence.  The  use  of  air 
as  a  secondary  motor  is  in  its  infancy. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  mining  and  tunnel- 
ing, highly  compressed  air  performs  the 
double  function  of  moving  the  perfora- 
tors, and  of  TentilaUng  and  cooling  the 
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works  by  its  escape.  It  is  probable  that 
the  employment  of  compressed  air  will 
hereafter  receive  a  ^reat  development. 

As  to  the  Dse  of  animal  power,  the 
great  object  of  the  engineer  at  the 
present  day  is  to  dispense  with  its 
employment.  Among  the  earliest  steps 
in  civilization  may  be  reukoned  the 
attachment  of  the  bnllock  to  the  plough; 
and,  much  later,  that  of  the  horse,  not 
only  to  the  plough,  but  to  the  wagon, 
the  boat,  and  the  coach.  The  entire 
period  comprised  in  the  history  of  the  i 
application  of  animal  power  has  witness- 
ed an  increase  in  velocity  of  work  or  of 
transport,  from  aboKt  one  mile  and  a 
third  to  sixteen  miles  per  hour.  The 
former  ie  the  pace  of  the  bullock  in  the 
plough ;  the  latter  rat«  of  progress,  that 
of  a  horse,  at  the  fastest  trot,  was  attain- 
ed by  some  of  the  fastest  of  the  English 
iioaches  forty  years  ago.  One  great 
disadvantage  of  animal  power  is  that  its 
cost  increa8e§  rapidly  together  with  the 
speed  attained.  It  ie  not  the  work  done 
which  is  the  limit  of  expense;  bnt  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  tissues. 
Each  creature  has  its  natural  pace,  or 
rate  of  movement;  and  the  most  rapidly 
moving  are  also  the  lightest  animals,  and 
those  least  adapted  for  performing 
mechanical  work.  With  machinery  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Speed,  in  machines, 
ifl  a  great  element  of  cheapness.  A 
machine  driven  twice  as  fast  as  another 
may  do  twioe  as  much  work  in  the  same 
time;  and  althqngh  the  oonsamption  of 
fuel  is  proportioned  to  the  work  done, 
much  of  the  other  expense  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  time  occupied  in  doing 
It,  so  that  the  financial  saving  becomes 
considerable.  Indeed,  if  experiments 
described  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arti  may  be  relied  on, 
certain  kinds  of  friction,  such  as  that  of 
journals,  decrease  with  an  increase  of 
speed  in  the  revolution  of  the  machinery; 
a  speed  of  surface  revolution  of  1  foot 
per  minute  giving  15  as  a  co-efficient  of 
friction,  and  a  speed  of  100  feet  per 
minnte  giving  a  co-efficient  of  only  five. 
This  diminntion  of  cost  accompanying 
increase  of  speed  is  an  element  which 
tends  to  the  entire  displacement  of 
animal  by  mechanical  moving  power.  It 
subfltitntes  the  steam-engine,  or  the 
oaloric- engine,  for  the  bullock  or  the 
horse,  as  the  slave  of  man.    Little  by 


little  it  will  extinguish  the  laborer,  or 
the  uninstructed  man  who  derives  his 
pay  from  the  sheer  exercise  of  muscular 
strength.  Not  a  year  passes  without  the 
Bubstitulion  of  mechanical  power  for 
human  labor  in  some  new  field.  The 
revolution  thus  in  progress  is  one  of 
more  moment  than  any  that  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed,  very  long  was  it 
stoutly  resisted — and  resisted  by  the 
very  men  whose  position,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  elevated  by  the  removal 
of  the  burden  of  toil  from  their  shoul- 
ders. This  fi.erce  opposition  has  of  late 
slackened,  if  not  ceased,  in  this  country. 
It  is  now  rather  felt  to  be  the  case,  very 
often,  that  necesxary  work  is. shirked,  or 
grudgingly  performed,  than  that  the 
laborer  mslsts  on  hie  monopoly  of  toil. 
We  here  touch  on  a  question  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  engineer  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  statistician,  with 
the  statesman,  and  with  the  philanthro-. 
pist  But  while  in  newly  settled  coun- 
tries, and  in  sparsely  peopled  distriots, 
human  muscles,  and  the  ready  service  of 
the  bnllock,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  even 
the  llama,  may  long  retain  their  present 
importance  as  prime  movers  and  aouroea 
of  power,  there  seems  every  reason  to 
antioipate  that  neither  water,  wind,  nor 
animal  power  will  be  employed  as  prime 
movers,  except  under  rare  and  exception- 
al cases,  in  the  engineering  of  the  future. 
To  one  great  exception,  however,  we 
have  by-and-by  to  allude. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  Bnbjeot 
without  returning  to  ite  discussion.  But 
in  closing  for  the  present,  we  cannot 
omit  to  express  lively  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  exhaustive  and  systemado 
programmes  is  evinced  by  the  first 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Briiiab 
Association.  The  address  of  the  presi- 
dent is  one  of  which  every  Englishman 
may  feel  proud.  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
tacit  protest  .agwnst  a  professedly 
positive,  but  really  negative,  attempt  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  Tine  to  what  is  to 
he  known,  will  receive  the  support  of 
every  worker  in  science,  as  contrasted 
with  the  dreamers  in  philosophy. 
Professor  Ingram,  in  his  apology  for 
political  economy,  has  taken  up  our  own 
position — "That  the  study  of  the  eco- 
nomio  phenomena  of  society  ought  to  be 
systematically  combined  with  that  of  the 
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Other  aepectfl  of  social  eziateooe;  that 
the  excesBive  tendency  to  abstraction 
and  to  unreal  simplification  should  be 
checked  ;  that  the  a  priori  deductive 
method  should  be  changed  for  the  his- 
torical ;  and  that  economic  laws  and 
deductions  from  them  should  be  es- 
amined,  and  expressed  in  lesa^  absolute 
form. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  accordance  between  the  views  we 
have  long  maintained    and  those  now 


authoritatively  pat  forth  at  Dublin,  to 
congratulate  the  president  of  the 
Mechanical  Sciences  Section,  Mr.  Easton, 
C.E.,  on  his  advocacy  of  our  own  propo- 
sal, several  times  urged,  for  the  creation 
of  an  adminiBtrative  department  "charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  digestmg 
for"  use  all  the  facts  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  due,  comprehensive,  and 
satisfactory  dealing  with'  every  river- 
basin  or  water-shed  area  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 


WATER  ENGINES  VS.  AIR  ENGINES. 

Bt  L.  TRASBNBTBR,  of  ttn  rnlTenllf  of  Lljge. 
Tiuulaled  from  "Berns  UnlTenaUe  des  tllaeg"  lor  Vah  Nostramd'b  Uasiiikk. 


•  If  we  take  no  account  of  the  heating 
due  to  the  oompreasion  of  air,  the  ratio 
of  the  work  restored  to  the  work  ex- 
pended, is  expressed  by 


E= 


1__ 
i.803  log.  r 


n    being   the    nnmber   of   atmospheric 
pressures. 

[Note. — The  deduction  of  this  formnia 
is  given  by  M.  Traseuster  in  a  former 
article,  as  follows : 

Let  j[i=Btmospheno  pressure  per  square 
,  meter=  10333  kilos. 

P=preasure  of  the  compressed  air 
V  4tY=volumeB  corresponding  to  above 
pressures 
P=n« 


Th«   theoretical    work    afforded    by 
com]  '    ■    ■ 


Tr  ={P-p)  v=Fv-pv 
but  as  Pt)=joV  and  V=ne 

we  shall  have 
Tr  =  Pv-po=p{V~v)  =  pV{l--) 

Whatever  the  pressure  therefore  to 
which  one  cubic  meter  of  air  be  com- 
pressed the  work  performed  by  its  ex- 
pansion will  always  be  less  than/ixl  or 


I0M33  kilogrammeters.     To  acoompUsh 
this   amount   of  work    -   must   become 

M 

equal  to  0,  whence  n  equal  to  infinity. 

The  work  of  compression  is  expressed 
by  the  formula 

Ti  =^V  +  nep.  log.  n 
and  the  ratio  of  work  restored  to  work 
expended  is  as  above 

^VX2.a03  log.  »■' 
If  the  heat  be  taken  into  acoonnt  the 
nsefal  results  are   still   lower  and  the 
losses  augment  with  the  pressures. 
If  c  repreBent  the  specific  beat  of  air  at 

constant  presBnre 
tfe  c'  represent  the  specific  beat  of  air  at 
constant  volume 


If  p  represent  pressure  and  Q  the  cor- 
responding volume,  then  by  Mariotte's 
law, pQ  is  a  constant.  Also  according  to 
Poisson  pQt  is  a  constant 

Furthermore  the  coefficient  of  dilata- 
tion of  gases  by  heat  being  ^=-  and 


273  +  (     \p/  ^      W' 
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-  =0.29  by  h 


and  representing 

A— 1     0.408 
k    ~  1.408 
we  may  write  the  above 

2T8  +  T  _/P\''" _ ('P_Y_^h 
■27S  +  t        \p/      ~\pf"' 
From  ibis  supposing  the  Initial  tem- 

Srature  of  the  air  10°  C  we  deduce  tlie 
[lowing  values  for  temperatures  for  the 
several  presBurea  given 

P=     2  atmo.,  T=     13' 

P=     3      "      T=  116" 

P=     4       "  150° 

P=     7       "  2.36° 

P=   10       "  276° 

P=  26       "  461° 

If   oompressed   air    be     expanded    a 

lowering  of  the  temperature  is  the  resnlt, 

the  extent  of  which  may  be  calculated 

by  the  same  formula,  T  representing  the 

initial  and  t  the  final  temperatore.    If 

T=ilO°  and  the  expansion  be  the  resnlt 

of  diminishing  the  pressure  from  8  to  2, 

the  value  of  t  becomes  —21.4°.    If  T  be 

26°,  «=— 8.1°. 

If  a  volume  of  air,  oompressed  by 
7  atmospheres  as  at  Mont  Cenls,  and  ^t. 
Qothard,  be  expanded  to  atmospheri* 
pressure,  we  find  by  the  formula 

273  +  10  _  ,,^'^ 
278  +  <         *■  ■* 
(=  —  112°. 
The  work  absorbed  by  the  compres- 
sion is,  taking  the  temperatures  in  ac- 
oonnt 

But  we  know  that 

a+T     /P\*=J 


The  value  of  the  work  restored  is 

t,=.q(>-J). 

Consequently   we  get  for  the  ratio  of 
work  restored  to  work  expended 

~  _»»-l        n'-l 

and  substituting  for  b  its  value  0.39 
0.29(1-^-) 


p\»-i 


a  +  t 

From  which  we  get 
T-t_ 


ft-1     i 
we  shall  have  by  substitution 
T.=lpQ(«*-l). 


E=- 


,The  useful  effect  decreases  as  the 
pressure  increases,  and  the  more  rapidly 
if  we  allow  the  air  to  heat  during  com- 
pression. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
ference of  useful  effects  of  1st,  the  com- 
pressed air  cooled  and,  2d,  the  com- 
Sressed  air  allowed  to  rettuu  the  heat 
ue  to  compression  : 

Useful  effect    TTseful  effect. 


assures. 

Ail 

cooled. 

Heat  rati 

2  atm. 

0.72 

0.66 

3    " 

0.61 

0.B2 

4     " 

0.64 

0.44 

5     " 

0.60 

0.3» 

7     " 
6     " 

0.44 
0.30 

0.31 
0.18 

These  figures  show  that  not  only  is 
the  useful  effect  diminished  as  the  press- 
ure increasea,  but  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  performances  of  these  two 
conditions  augments  also. 

A  pressure  of  seven  atmospheres  was 
employed  in  tunneling  the  Alps,  and  the 
pressure  of  twenty-five  atmospheres  has 
been  recommended  by  M.  M^karski  for 
tramway  engines. 

The  effect  of  heating  has  been  largely 
avoided  by  the  use  of  water  spray  as  em- 
ployed by  M.  H.  Colladon,  Comet,  and 
others.  Diagrama  obtained  under  such 
conditions  differ  but  little  from  those  re- 
qaired  by  Mariotte's  law. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  work  to  a  minimum  to  employ  the 
expansive  force  of  the  air  without  so 
great  loss  of  heat;  but  the  problem  pre- 
sents great  difficulties. 

M.  Comet  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  all  the  practical  qaeations  relative 
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to  compressed  air,  has  suggested  the  use 
of  an  tnjectioD  of  vater  at  th«  tempera- 
ture of  the  mines.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  heat  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
a  plan  of  slight  effioienoy.  Finally  it 
has  been  proposed  to  employ,  in  con- 
neotiou  with  the  compressed  air,  water 
beated  to  a  high  pressure. 

II. 

EUPLOYUBNT  OF   WATKB  AT  HIGH  FBBBB- 
nBE. 

Compressed  air  possessea  exceptional 
advantages  as  a  motor  for  machines 
worlcing  at  hi^h  velociiles  in  shafts  and 
galleries  of  mines.  Its  use,  however,  in- 
volves an  expensive  equipment,  and  it  is 
rare  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  power 
of  the  compressing  engine  is  realized  in 
practice.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  econo- 
mical method  of  transmitting  force  to 
the  depths  of  mines  and  tunnels. 

Water,  by  reason  of  its  inoompres«- 
bility,  transmits  force  without  other  loss 
than  such  as  arises  from  friction.  In 
mines  its  weight  suffices  for  an  initial 
force,  without  aid  of  special  devices;  but 
its  mass  prevents  the  use  of  high  veloci- 
ties in  water  pressure  or  piston  engines. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  in  oon- 
duotinK  pipes  it  should  move  with  lower 
veloolties  than  air  or  steam. 

Kot  with  standing  the  difference  in  den- 
sity and  mobility  of  the  two  fluids,  the 
loss  of  worlc  due  to  friction  in  the  pipes 
can  be  made  as  little  or  less  than  that 
from  use  of  air  in  two  ways  : 

iBt.  By  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
conducting  pipes,  and  thus  reducing  the 
velocity. 

2d.  By  compensating  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  velocity  or  volume  of  the  water 
by  an  increase  of  the  effective  pressure 
without  modifying  the  section  of  the 
oonduits. 

We  know  that  for  a  circular  conduit 
whose  length  =&,  radius=r  and  deliver- 
ing a  volume  Q  per  second,  the  velocity 

^=^ 

The  head  which  measures  the  resist- 
ances to  this  motion  is  calculated  by  the 
formula, 

A='"JV  or  2  rf-9; 
r  n  r 

The  coefficient  e  is  determined  by  experi- 


ment; for  gas  it  is  0.00031 ;  for  water  it 
varies  between  0.000856  and  0.O0O385 
according  to  the  velocity,  0.00037  may 
be  considered  a  mean  value. 

The  height  being  thus  determined,  the 
pressure  due  to  this  upon  a  unit  of  sur- 
face is  found  by  multiplying  by  the 
weight  of  a  unit  of  volume.  In  other 
words,  to  calculate  the  pressure  to  the 
square  meter  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
the  height  which  measures  the  friction 
by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  the 
fluid. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  water 
is  1000  kilograms.  A  cubic  meter  of  air 
at  0"  and  pressure  of  0™.76  is  1*  .293. 
But  the  temperature  is  generally  above 
this  and  it  moreover  contains  a  quantity 
of  watery  vapor  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  meter,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  taken  at  1^  .25  corresponding  to 
a  temperature  of  9.4°  .  This  is  -^^  of 
the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

Under  a  pressure  of  n  atmospheres  a 
cubic  meter  of  air  will  then  weigh  1.25n 
kilograms. 

The  pressure  per  square  meter  for  tit  is 

Ax  1.26n=— rV»X  I.2fin=2ri^X  1.25r 
and  for  water, 
A'Xl00O=?-r/V''xlO00=2c'i-^ 


Equating  these  values; 


0.00081  X  1.26»»      0.00037  X 1000 


From  which  we  get 

■"_1000      37 

r'''l.26n^31~ 
If  n=4  we  find- 

r"=r'x200Xl.l93 
or  r'=r  V238.6=''X 2.989 

Whence  we  see  that  it  will  suffice  to 
triple  the  radius  of  the  conducting  pipe, 
in  order  to  insure  a  ciroulation  of  water 
through  it  by  the  same  effort  or  moving 
force  as  that  required  for  the  same  vol- 
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nmo  of  air  nnder  a  pressure  of  fonr 
atmospheFes;  a  medium  y^  of  the  dens- 
si  ty  of  water. 

But  a  belter  solution  of  the  problem 
is  obtained  iti  another  way. 

The  Tatio  of  the  work  lost  by  friction 
in  the  pipe,  to  the  work  afforded  by  the 
water  at  a  pressure  of  n'  atmospheres  is 
Q'A'looo        A'lOOO 


The  loss  then  is  &  fraction  which  de- 
creases as  n'  increases. 

In  the  case  of  compressed  air  the  ratio 
of  work  of  friction  to  effective  work  is 

QX10333(«-1)   ~10333(n— 1) 
It    diminishes  with    the    fraction 


and  not  with 


n— 1 
as  in  the  case  of  water. 


Bnt  the  chief  advantage  of  employing 
water  at  high  pressure  la  that  we  obtMn 
the  same  effective  work  as  with  oom- 
presned  air,  with  so  much  less  volume 
and  can,  consequently,  reduce  the 
velocity  in  the  supply  tubes  in  like  pro- 
portion. 

The  work  of  a  volnme  Q'  of  water 
under  a  pressure  of  n'  atmospheres  or 
n'p=n'I0333  kil.  is  expressed  by 

If  we  deduct  the  work  of  friction  in 
the  pipe, 

QVp-2X0..172^. 

To  make  this  work  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  volume,  Q  of  air,  urged  through  a 
tube  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  with 
equal  resistances  for  the  two  fluids,  we 
establish  the  following  equations : 

1st.  Equalizing  the  energy  on  entering 
the  pipe : 

Q'n>=Q(n-l)?> 
or  QV=Q(»-1); 

2d.  Equalizing  the  loss  from  friction 
in  the  pipe  : 

For  water  this  work  is 


Q'A'xlOOOi 
For  air  it  is 
QAxi.26n= 


2X0.00037, 


IQ,"  1000. 


Equating  these 

QAxl.25n=Q'A'xiOOO 


Q"  XI 000 
or  3lQ'l.26n=87Q"l000. 

we  then  have 


_3r  1000 

~31  1.25n 


XQ"=1.193X^Q" 
and  Q=Q'y?5iif. 

For  n=2  Q=Q'X7.816 

"     «=3  Q=Q'X6.828 

"     n=i  Q=Q'X6.20 

"     n=B  Q=Q'X5.768 

"     o=e  Q=Q'X5.419 

"     n=7  Q=Q'X5.148 
The  equation  Q'n'=Q  (n— 1)  gives 

.4(»-.). 

and  consequently 

atm. 

For  i»=2  »'=]X7.816=3.91  nor  7.82 
«  »=3  n'=:2X«.828=4.fiO  n  or  18.65 
"  n=i4  n'=8X0.2O  =4.65  «  or  18.00 
"  n=5  n'=4x5.758=4.61  n  or  23.03 
"  n=6  »'=(JX6.419=4.61  n  or  27.09 
"     n=7  n'=6X6.148=4.41  n  or  30.89 

Thus  with  pipes  of  the  same  diameter, 
a  volume  Q  of  compressed  air,  and  a 
volnme  Q'  of  water  will  yield  the  same 
effective  work  if 

Q  _'./064.4 


n-1   y  ^r 

It  appears  also  that  to  realize  this  con- 
dition that  the  water  pressure  should  not 
exceed  4.65  times  the  pressure  of  the 
ur. 

Another  point  of  interest  relating  to 
water  pressure  or  compressed  air  motors 
working  in  mines,  is  tlie  influence  of  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  conducting  pipe. 
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If  we  flnppose  a  vertical  tube  of  a 
height  H;  n  and  N  being  the  respective 
air  pressarefi  at  the  two  extremities,  we 
shall  have  the  followiag  relation  : 
K_1.25XH 
^n~    10333 
calling  Ik  .25  the  weight  of  a  cnbic  meter 
of  air. 

But  the  results  of  this  formula  differ 
80  little  from  those  obtained  b^  consid- 
ering the  air  incompressibU,  that  we 
may,  for  all  ordinary  cases,  calculate  the 
increase  of  pressure,  per  unit  of  surface, 
at  considerable  depths  by  estimating  the 
column  of  ur  by  1.2G+nxH.  This  is 
expressed  in  atmospheres  per  square 
meter  by  dividing  by  10833 
1.25XnxH 
*"^  10333 

This  for  n=4  and  H=100  met«rB  is 

=0.0484 
consequently     N=n+0.0484=4.0484 
the  logarithmic  formula  above  ^ves 

N=4.048 
a  difference  of  only  0.0006  of  an  atmos- 
pbere  for  a  difference   of  level  of  IQO 
meters. 

For  1000  meters  the  formalas  give  re- 
spectively for  values  of  N;  4.484  and 
4.516;  a  difference  of  only  0.0»2  of  an 
atmosphere. 

We  may  then  in  applying  the  formula 
to  mines  treat  the  air  as  we  do  water, 
and  consider  the  augmentation  of  press- 
nre  at  the  bottom  as  due  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  fluid  of  the  same  density 
throughout. 

So  that  for  a  column  of  vertical  height 
H  we  have  for  pressure  per  square  metre 
due  to  height, 

forair  Hxl.25xn 

for  water  HxiOOO 

This  pressure  is  reduced,  1st,  by  the 
friction  of  the  fluids;  and,  2d,  by  the 
oounteracting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
or  rather  of  the  increase  of  atmospherio 
column.  This  latter  would  be  the  same 
for  both  kinds  of  motor  and  would  be 
equid  very  nearly  to  1.25  H  kilograms 
per  square  meter. 

The  resistance  due  to  friction  is  for 
the  air,  represented  by  a  column  eqnal  to 


and  by  a  pressure  equal  to 

-HVX1.26» 

r 

For  the  pressure  lost  would  be  equal 

) 

^HVXIOOO, 

r 

the  velodty  V  being  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Consequently     the     pressures,    after 
making  the  deductions,  would  be 
For  air 


2c, 


HV, 


Hxl.25n(l- 


ZCtt 


-HXI.26. 


For  water 

HXIOOO    (l-— V)-Hxl.26. 

If  we  make 

n=4,  V=l  and  r=0.10, 

we  shall  have  the  effective  pressure,  ior 
air, 

6H(1— 0.0062)-1.2e  H=H(6X0.99S8 

— 1.25)=Hx3.n8 
and  for  water, 

HX1000(1— 0.0074)— 1.26H=H(992.6 

— 1.2fi)=Hx991.3B. 

If  H=100  we  shall  for  pressure  per 
square  meter,  due  to  difference  of  level; 
for  the  air  371.9  kil.  which  for  V=l  and 
r=0.10  would  represent  a  supplementary 
work  of  371.9X0.0314=11.68  kilogram- 
meters,  or  0.166  horse-power. 

With  water  the  supplementary  work 
for  the  same  conditions  would  be  : 
99136-X 0.0314=3112.82  ">. 
=41.50  horse-powers  or  266  times   aa 
much  as  from  the  same  volume  of  air  at 
four  atmospheres  pressure. 

For  a  pipe  of  O^.Oa  radius  and  a 
velocity  of  one  meter,  the  effective  work 
of  water  at  100  meters  becomes  10.3 
horse-power;  at  400  meters  it  becomes 
41.2,  and  if  for  this  depth  the  radius  is 
made  O^.IO  the  effective  work=166 
horse- power. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  the  water 
used  for  such  purpose  in  mines  would  re- 
quire pumping  out  again;  but  this  re- 
quires no  unusual  equipment.  The  drain- 
age of  mines  by  pumping  engines  is  a 
constant  factor  of  mine  working.  Theee 
engines  are  usually  steam  pumps  yield- 
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ing  an  efficienoy  of  75  to  80  per  oent.  of 
the  pover  of  the  engine. 

ComproMed  air,  on  the  other  hand  re- 
qaires  lor  the  oompreedoD,  a  special  ap* 
panitas,  in  which  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  work  is  rendered  effective. 

The  greater  presaareB  required  for 
water  motors  woald  demand  stronger 
and  more  costly  tubes.  Bat  it  may  be 
added  that  in  workiag  the  galleries  of 
mines  a  descent  of  the  water  from  the 
motor  to  the  well  of  the  drun  pump 
would  frequently  afford  a  source  of 
power. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  formulas  : 

The  effective  work  of  air  compressed 
without  heating  is 


and 


2.3  log  n ' 

0.29(1--) 

~   n.««-l    ' 


when  we  oonsider  the  air  heated  to 
full  extent  due  to  the  compresaioD. 

Water  meets  in  the  pipes  greater  re- 
sistanoeB  than  air;  but  tor  the  same  vol- 
ume transmitted  the  loss  of  work  from 
this  OBOse  is  the  same  for  the  two  fluids 
if  the  radii  of  the  conduits  have  the 
ratio : 


r    "  i.aen' 

the  weight  of  the  cubic  meter  of  ur  be- 
ing I.'2S  kil. 

Both  xa  and  water  in  conduits  of  the 
same  diameter  yield  the  same  effective 
work  at  the  ends  if  the  volumes  Q  and 
Q'  and  the  pressures  n  and  n'  bear  the 
following  proportions : 

»'=|(»_i)=(„-i)V»Ei.' 

Finally,  in  a  descending  column  the 
increase  of  useful   pressure  per  square 
meter  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  is, 
for  a  height  H  and  velooity  Y, 
for  air 

Hxi.^i-2:55««5v.)_H.,.i,5 
and  for  water 


Hx  1000(1 - 


0.00074^ 


.)-a 


1.2s. 


We  may  oonolude  then  that  although 
oompressed  air  possesses  undoubted  ad- 
vantages as  a  motive  power  in  mines, 
where  machines  run  with  a  high  velocity 
and  a  shock,  as  do  the  several  drilling 
machines,  for  ordinary  service  the  high 
pressure  water  engines  are  preferable  on 
the  score  of  efficiency  and  eoonomy. 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  LAND  SURVEY  IN  THE  WOKLD. 


Hbbodotds,  the  father  of  history,  tells 
us  that  the  science  of  geometry  ori^- 
nated  in  Egypt,  where  the  praotioe  of 
land-surveymg  was  first  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  frequent  obliteration  of  land- 
marks, through  the  periodioal  overflows 
of  the  river  Nile.  Plato  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  geometry  to  Thoth.  lam- 
blichus  says  uiat  it  was  known  in  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  tlie  Gods;  and  Eusta- 
thius,  ia  speaking  of  an  age  long  before 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
stndy  or  practice  the  art,  says  that  the 
f^yptians    "  recorded    their    march    in 


From  "The  Balldlni  New*." 

mapa,  which  were  not  only  given  to  their 
own  people,  but  to  the  Scythians  also,  to 
their  great  astonishment.  The  frequent 
changes  of  surface  must  have  rendered 
the  land-surveyors'  a  rather  busy  profes- 
sion in  ancient  Egypt,  and  a  oonsiderable 
body  of  them  were  employed  by  Barneses 
III.,  whose  office  ia  thus  described  by 
Herodotus  :  "  If  the  river  carried  away 
any  portion  of  a  man's  lot,  he  appeared 
before  the  king  and  related  what  had 
happened,  upon  which  the  king  sent  per- 
sons to  examine,  and  determine  by  meas- 
urement the  exact  extent  of  the  loss; 
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and  thenceforth  only  sneb  a  rent  vas 
demanded  of  him  as  was  proportionate 
to  the  reduced  size  of  his  land.  From 
this  praotioe,  I  think,  geometry .  first 
oame  to  be  known  in  Egypt,  whenoe  it 
passed  into  Greece."  Whether  these 
ancient  land-surveyors'  made  plans  of 
the  land  they  measured  we  cannot  say, 
because  among  the  Gopioua  records  of 
£gypt  no  agricultural  plans,  so  far  as 
we  can  at  present  reiflember,  have  yet 
been  found.  There  are  some  plans  re- 
maining of  royal  tombs,  with  dimensions 
carefntiy  figured  in  cubits,  and  also  of 
the  turquoise  mines  of  Wadi-Magarah, 
fac-similea  of  which  have  been  pablisbed 
by  the  German  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Lep- 
ras; and  there  are  verbal  records  of  the 
boundaries  of.  particular  lands,  bnt  none 
of  the  maps  mentioned  by  Eustathins,  or 
of  those  which  possibly  were  drawn  by 
the  surveyors  of  .Rameses  or  their  suo- 
oessors. 

Disooveries,  recently  made,  however, 
at  the  British  Masenm  among  the  cunei- 
form insoriptions  on  the  tcrra-ootta 
tablets  of  ancient  Babylon  render  it 
qnesti enable  whether  the  Babylonians 
should  not  have  at  least  e(|ual  credit 
with  the  Egyptians,  for  the  discovery  of 
■the  science  of  geometry,  and  of  its  ap- 

Slioation  to  land-surveying  and  the  de- 
nention  of  plans.  The  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  very 
early  inhabited  by  a  land-owning  popu- 
lation, and  was  subject  to  the  same  vicis 
sitndes  of  periodical  overflow  by  the 
rivc^rs  as  Egypt;  and  like  circumstances 
produced  similar  effects  upon  their  pro- 
gress in  science  and  arts.  Laws  for  the 
regulation  of  property  in  land  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  ihe  days  of  the 
Kassite  kings,  b.c.  1656,  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  very  earliest  Turanian,  or  Ao- 
eadian,  dialeet  of  the  country,  and  which 
have  just  been  translated  by  Mr.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen.  Several  cnrions  par- 
ticulars are  found  in  these  most  ancient 
tablets.  For  example,  it  appears  most 
dearly  that  the  women  of  Babylonia 
oonld  hold  real  property,  that  land  oonld 
be  mortgaged,  and  that  it  could  be 
pledged,  together  with  other  things 
which  modem  civilization  does  not 
allow.  Thus  one  tablet  says:  "His 
house,  his  grove,  his  field,  his  slaves, 
male  and  female,  for  silver  he  has 
pledged."    We  learn  also  that  the  in- 


terest charged  npon  these  transactions 
was  often  as  mnch  as  30,  and  sometimes 
even  10  per  cent. 

The  actual  definition  of  the  bonndaries 
of  land  was  eSect«d  in  Bay  Ionia  by 
boundary  stones,  on  which  were  carved 
not  merely  a  statement  of  the  boundaries, 
but  words  which  conatitnted  the  stone 


boundary  stones  in  the  British  Museum 
is  a  large  stone  bearing  an  inscription  of 
Merodach'baladan  I.,  b.c.  1200,  presented 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  I}aily  Tde- 
graph.  It  records  a  gift  by  the  King  of 
a  plot  of  land  to  a  person  named  Jftro- 
daehsum  Izakir,  as  a  reward  for  political 
services.  It  gives  no  dimensions,  bat 
carefully  describes  all  adjoining  proper- 
ties, and  is  attested  by  many  witnesses. 
Another  conical  black  stone,  dated  »b.c. 
1150,  is  extremely  interesting,  as  giving 
the  price  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
field — viz.,  616  mana  of  silver;  bnt  inas- 
much as  this  prioe  was  paid  in  kind,  not 
in  oash,  we  have  an  ennmeration  of  the 
difl^erent  articles,  with  their  respective 
values,  among  which  are  :  "  One  chariot, 
i  with  its  harness,  for  100  silver;  six  riding 
horses,  equal  to  300  of  silver;  a  now  in 
calf,  some  asses  and  mules,  as  well  as 
numerous  pieues  of  cloth."  This  stone 
also  gives  us  the  name  of  the  ancient 
land-surveyor,  who  not  only  defined  the 
boundaries,  but  also  asBessed  the  value  of 
all  these  chariots,  cows  and  calves,  and 
asses  and  mules.  Let  the  land-surveyors 
of  the  19th  century  learn  to  reverence 
the  name  of  this  man,  who,  nntil  Mr. 
Boscawen  unearths  some  still  older  tab- 
let, must  remain  the  father  of  their  art. 
His  name  was  Sapiku,  the  son  of  Mero- 
dach-baladha,  and  he  is  expressly  called 
Matakhxt,  the  field -measurer. 

The  number  of  doouments  (that  is, 
terra-ootta  tablets)  which  the  Masenm 
now  possesses  in  relation  to  the  oomraer- 
cial  and  land  transactions  of  ancient 
Babylon  and  of  Assyria  is  very  great,  a 
collection  of  more  than  3.000  having 
been  pnrohased  at  Baghdad  in  1875. 
Mr.  Boscawen  published  an  account  of 
some  of  these  last  year  in  a  literary  con- 
temporary,* showing  that  they  formed  a 
tolerably  complete  record  of  the  business 
transactions  of  a  grsat  Babylonian  firm. 
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who  tradecl  noder  the  nsme  of  Egibi  & 
SoDB,  as  bankers  and  state  land  agents. 
Their  records  relate  to  every  kind  of 
transaotion-— land  sales  and  leases,  loans 
of  money,  mortgages,  sales  of  slaves,  and 
dealings  in  all  kinds  of  property — and 
the  documents  show  that  they  traded  in 
this  manner  from  the  first  year  of  Nebii- 
ohadnezzar,  b.c.  60&,  till  the  last  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C.  460,  a  period  of 
about  130  years.  There  are  many  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
anoient  people  to  be  gathered  from  them, 
bat  that  which  it  is  our  present  purpose 
only  to  notice  is  the  tablet  which  con- 
tains, not  simply  a  description,  but  an 
actual  plan  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
document,  just  as  plana  are  now  drawn 
on  parchment  in  the  margins  of  leases. 
This,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  is  at 
present  the  oldest  known  land-survey 
m  the  world.  It  is  drawn  on  a  tablet  in 
dark  terra  cotta,  about  6  inches  by  3^ 
inches,  and  represents  a  plot  of  land 
about  8^  acres  m  area.  The  inscription 
at  the  top  informs  us  that  it  is  the  plan 
of  "  A  field  in  the  high  road  on  the  banks 
of  tile  river  or  canal,"  Nahr  Banituv. 
The  name  of  the  river,  however,  is  ob- 
literated, and  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Boscawen  from  information 
drawn  from  other  tablets  relating  to  ad- 
joining property.  The  estate  is  divided 
mto  three  pairs  of  parallelograms,  to 
which  are  added  two  more  similar- 
shaped  plots,  and  an  irregular  trapezoidal 
piece.  The  dimensions  are  all  given  in 
cnbits,  or  fractions  of  oubits,  most  care- 
fully figured  on  the  drawing.  Taking 
the  Babylonian  cubit  aa  20.476  English 
inches,  the  greatest  length  of  the  estate 
would  be,  from  north  to  south,  1643 
oubits,  or  936  yards  0  feet  fi  inches 
English.  The  width  on  the  northern 
border  on  the  edge  of  the  highway  is  84 
cnbit«=I40  feet.  The  dimensions  on 
the  BODthern  part  being  much  defaced,  it 
is  dii&cult  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
base  line.  On  the  east  side  the  onrve 
is  most  carefully  measured,  its  oiroum- 
ference  being  120  cubits,  or  200  feet.  A 
small  dimension  has  been  marked  in  the 
interior  of  the  are,  which  evidently  rep- 
reaented  its  radius,  bnt  it  is  unfortunately 
obliterated.  The  northern  boundary  is 
the  highway,  or,  as  it  is  oalled  in  another 
dooument,  "the  royal  highway."  (It  is 
interestiag  to  notice  such  a  very  ancient 


use  of  our  present  common  phrase,  "  the 
king's  highway.")  The  western  side  ad- 
joins the  lands  of  Ipriya  and  Buruga,  the 
son  of  Taria,  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Builder,  and  this  latter  person  is  the 
owner  also  of  the  land  on  the  southern 
boundary.  The  eastern  side  and  the 
upper  portion  adjoin  the  lands  of  Nabu- 
sar-ibni,  and  another  portion  adjoins  the 
lands  of  Easiya,  the  son  of  Dibzir,  the 
son  of  Pitu  sar-babi.  It  would  seem 
strange  for  a  modern  surveyor  to  mark 
upon  his  plan,  not  only  the  name  of  his 
client's  neighbors,  but  those  of  their 
fathers  aud  grandfathers,  yet  this  prac- 
tice has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Babylonian  "Chief  Builder,"  or 
architect,  was  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence, who  left  lands  behind  him,  and 
grandchildren  to  be  proud  of  their  de- 
scent from  him;  and  not  the  serf,  or«er- 
ant,  which  he  was  mistakenly  represent- 
ed to  be  in  one  famous  modern  picture. 

As  an  example  of  the  system  of  men- 
suration, and  curious  method  of  ooroputa- 
tion  of  the  area,  which  was  according  to 
the  amount  of  com  seed  required  to  sow 
it,  ne  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
tablet  dated  in  the  third  year  of  Xaboni- 
dns,  king  of  Babylon  : 

1.  949  cubits  on  tbe  upper  side  towards  the 

west  a  boundary  is  fixed. 

2.  By  [the  land  of]  Nabu-Butn-utsir,  tbe  giver 

of  tbe  field. 

8.  949  cubiu  OQ  tbe  lower  side  towards  tbo 
east  tbe  bouDdary  is  fixed  by  the  laud  of 
Nabu-sar-ibni,  son  of  Harducu. 

4.  40  cubits  tbe  upper  beadland,  a  boundary 
liae  ia  fixed  by  the  kiuK's  bJgbway  on  tbe 
bauk  of  tbe  canal  of  Banituv. 

S  40  cubits  tbe  lower  headland,  a  boundary  Is 
fixed  by  the  other  portion  of  the  field. 

6.  For  tblB  field,  and  this  portion,  five  meas- 

ures of  com  seed.   A  field  witb  the  wells 
attached, 

7.  A  valuation  of  5  eptia.,  8  measures  of  com 

This  is  the  first  measuremenL 
This  represents  the  meaanrement  and 
sowing  area  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
land  sold  in  the  tablet.  A  second  por- 
tion which  joins  on  to  the  southern 
border,  is  also  oompnted  by  a  similar  ar- 
rangement. A  summary  of  the  two  re- 
sults IB  given,  and  the  price  in  silver,  ac- 
oofding  to  the  market  valne  of  com,  ia 
oompnted  and  entered  as  the  price  of  the 
land.  A  guarantee  of  about  one-tenth 
per  cent,  is  required  and  given  aa  aeonrity 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  clauses  of  the 
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deod.  The  Dsmm  of  seven  witnesaee 
vho  attest  the  deed,  by  affixing  tbeir 
nail-marka,  and  the  8orit>ea,  who  append 
their  seals,  testify  to  the  legal  character 
of  the  docnment. 

Such  was  the  legal  prooednre  in  the 
conveyance  of  land  !f,500  yeais  ^o  In 


ancient  Babylonia.  How  little  it  differs 
from  the  legal  acts  and  deeds  which  are 
daily  transacted  in  oar  modern  Babylon 
of  London,  and  in  this  Great  Bntain 
which  has  jnst  assnmed  new  responsibiU' 
ties  in  relation  to  the  old  country  whenoe 
these  antiqaities  have  been  exhnmed  I 


APPARATUS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  RESISTANCE  OFFERED 
TO  SHIPS  BT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THEIR  MODELS. 

Bi  A.  LUTTUUtL 


Vrom  "  BItIiU  nuifUliiu,"  AbMncti  psbHihsd  bj  tba  IiiatltaUoo 

This  is  an  apparatns  for  experimenting  meDsions  are 
on  the  resistance  offered  to  the  models  of 
ships.  The  inventor  considers  that  the 
determination  of  the  resistance  encount- 
ered by  a  vessel  moving  at  different 
velocitiee  in  still  water  is  a  most  import- 
ant qneetion,  which  has  been  solved  by 
Mr.  Fronde.  The  law  which  this  gentle- 
man has  fonnnlated,  by  which  to  de- 
duce th&  redstances  met  by  a  vessel 
from  those  enconntered  by  its  model, 
Signer  LetUeri  considers  to  have  been 


fnlly  verified  by  the  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Froude  on  the  "  Greyhound  "  and 
its  model. 

The  farther  proseoution  of  similar  ex- 
periments Signer  Lettieri  thinks  nsefnl, 
or  even  necessary,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining, before  the  launch  of  a  vessel, 
the  onrve  of  the  resistance  that  it  wilt 


CItH  Bn^lBcara. 
^en),  which  revolves  on 
a  fixed  axis.  The  npper  part  of  this 
axis  sustains  a  pnlley,  and  a  seoond  pnl- 
ley  is  fixed  beneath  the  cylinder,  with  a 
small  drum  on  its  axis,  A  line  attached 
to  the  drum  passes  over  the  upper  pul- 
ley, and  sustains  a  scale  pan,  to  whioh 
is  fixed  a  pencil,  the  point  of  whioh 
presses  against  the  cylinder.  The  model 
iH  attached  by  a  line  to  the  lower  pnlley, 
BO  that  the  descent  of  the  weight  oor- 
responds  to  the  movement  of  the  model 
through  the  water;  while  the  weight  it- 
self IS  a  measure  of  the  resistance. 
Movement  is  given  to  the  vertical  cylin- 
der by  means  of  a  pair  of  conically 
toothed  wheels,  one  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  cylinder  itself.  The  motion  of 
the  latter  being  thus  made  uniform,  and 
ilocity  known,  the  curve  traced  on 


encounter  with  different  loads  and  dis- 1  it  by  the  pencil  will  indicate  the  relation 


placements.  Being  nnacqnalnted  with 
the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Froude,  Sig- 
nor  Lettieri  has  invented  one  of  his  own, 
the  desoription  of  which  he  illustrates 
with  a  drawing. 

In  experiments  of  this  nature  the  ele- 
ments to  be  determined  are  two  :  the 
noiform  velocity,  and  the  resistance  en- 
countered at  that  velocity.  The  first  of 
these  is  obtained  by  the  measurement  of 
the  apace  passed  tnrough  in  a  unit  of 
time.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  have 
an  apparatus  which  shall  graphically  de- 
note this  velocity  by  a  curve,  and  refer 
it  to  a  measare  of  the  resisUnce. 

To  effect  this.  Signer  Lettieri  has  de- 
signed a  vertical  cylinder  (the  drawing 
shows  the  length  to  be  fourteen  times 
the  diameter,  but  neither  scale  nor  di- 


between  the  movement  of  the  model  and 
that  of  the  cylinder,  and  will  form  a 
regular  spiral  when  both  movements  are 
uniform.  The  remainder  of  the  Paper  ia 
occupied  by  an  algebraical  investigation 
of  the  curves  thus  to  be  obtained,  and  by 
the  relation  between  the  weight  placed 
in  the  scale  pan,  and  the  resistanoe  en- 
conntered by  the  model  in  its  passage 
through  the  water. 

FoTT  sailorfl  were  placed  in  one  of  Mr. 
Berthon'a  twenty-eight  feet  oollapdng 
boats  at  Portsmouth,  tor  the  parpose  m 
testing  it.  The  sea  was  very  lumpy,  but 
the  boat,  which  is  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  men,  behaved  perfectly  to  the 
satisfaotioQ  of  those  nnder  whose  ouper- 
intendenoe  the  trial  was  made. 
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MECHANICAL  CONVERSION  OF  MOTION. 


CA.DSB   iSD   DBSIQN   OF  THIS    PAPER. 

Bjr  mathematiciaDa  in  the  last  four 
years  has  been  created  a  branch  of  their 
science,  which  is  so  practical  that  it 
seems  as  if  its  results  need  only  to  be 
put  befoie  mecfaanicians  in  order  to 
produce  very  important  applications. 

The  fact  thai  these  results  bave  been, 
and  conld  have  been,  attained  only  by 
mathematicians,  has  tended,  we  fear,  to 
frighten  away  practical  men  from  a  sub- 
ject, of  which  a  great  part  is  capable  of 
being  so  simply  put  as  to  fnmish  at  once 
a  new  and  beautiful  weapon  in  the  field 
of  mechanical  oontrivance.  This  should 
be  of  especial  interest  in  America,  the 
land  of  practical  applications  ;  and  so 
we  have  attempted  to  bring  here  into 
connection  the  new  achievements  with 
some  of  the  old  ones  they  seem  salted  to 
snpereede,  confidently  leaving  the  rest  to 
that  sharp-sighted  ingenuity  for  which 
our  land  is  famous. 

HISTORICAL    INTEODUCnON. 

No  way  is  perhaps  better  fitted  to 
pleasantly  awaken  interest  than  the  pre- 
fixing of  a  slight  historiaal  sketch  of  a 
chapter  of  progress,  which  seems  to 
furnish  a  very  beautiful  example  of  how 
the  torch  of  science  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  from  land  to  land. 

It  does  not  need  an  expert  to  appre- 
ciate the  theoretical  interest  and  practi- 
cal importance  of  being  able  lo  draw  a 
straight  line,  or  convert  a  straight  thrust 
into' circular  motion,  and  vice  versa,'  yet 
perhaps  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  feel  somewhat  incredulous, 
when  told  that  this  was  never  accurately 
accomplished  before  the  year  18(14,  when 
a  method  of  doing  it  exactly  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Peaucellier,  then  an  officer 
in  the  French  army.  This  method  we 
intend  to  present  and  explain;  but 
meanwhile  we  will  trace  briefly  its 
history  and  progress. 

FIRST  ISOLATED  FACT. 

He  first  announced  it  in  general  terms, 

in  the  form  of  a  question  in  the  "Nou- 

velles  Annales  de  Mathematiquce,"  1864. 

Vol-  XIX.— No.  6—28 


He  did  not,  however,  seem  fully  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  what  he 
had  done;  nor  did  his  discovery  catch 
the  attention  of  any  one  prepared  to  see 
its  value,  so  it  fell  into  oblivion  for  tax 
years. 

Yet  there  was  at  this  very  time  a  great 
mathematician,  Dr.  Tchebioheff,  in  Rqb- 
sia,  working  on  this  very  question,  and, 
in  fact,  trying  to  prove  the  impo»sU>ility 
of  the  exact  conversion  of  circntar  into 
rectilinear  motion. 

Now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inves- 
tigate how  it  came  about,  that  in  1870, 
only  six  years  after  its  first  discovery, 
this  wonderful  conversion  was  re-dis- 
covered just  in  the  right  place,  that  is,  in 
Russia,  by  one  of  Tchebicheff's  own 
students,  named  Lipkine. 

His  professor  obtained  for  this  fortu- 
nate youth  a  substantial  reward  from 
the  Russian  Government;  and  this  has 
since  stirred  up  that  most  conservative 
body,  the  Institute  of  France,  to  confer 
its  great  mechanical  priie,  the  "  Prix 
Montyon,"  on  Peaucellier,  who  gave,  in 
1873,  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  discov- 
ery, in  the  same  journal  which  had 
published  his  first  intimation  nine  years 
before. 

Meanwhile  Lipkine  had  presented  the 
theory  and  description  of  his  apparatus 
to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
1B71,  and  exhibited  a  model  of  it  at  the 
Vienna  Exposilion  in  1S73. 

TQBODOH    RUSSIA  TO   SNOLASD. 

Some  months  after.  Dr.  Tchebicheff 
happened  to  visit  England,  and  there 
Prof.  Sylvester  asked  him  about  the 
progress  of  hia  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  exact  conversion  of  circular  into 
rectilinear  motion.  Tchebicheff  answered 
that,  far  from  being  impossible,  it  had 
actually  been  accomplished,  first  in 
France,  and  subsequently '  by  a  student 
in  his  own  class.  He  then  made  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  instrument,  which  con- 
sists of  seven  links.  Shortly  after  this 
interview,  Dr.  Clarcia,  the  eminent 
musician,  and  inventor  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, happened  to  visit  Prof.  Sylvester, 
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and  being  shown  tbe  drawing,  brought 
under  his  cloak  next  morning  to  the 
Professor  a  model,  constrncted  with 
pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  with 
nails  as  pivots,  which,  rough  as  it  was, 
worked  admirably,  aod  drew  forth  the 
most  lively  expressions  of  admiration 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Club  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Soon  after,  Pjof.  Sylvester  exhibited 
the  same  model  in  the  hall  of  the 
AtheniBum  Club  to  his  friend  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  "who  nursed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own  child;  and  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  relieve  him  of  it,  replied, 
<  No  I  I  have  not  had  nearly  enough  of 
it:  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  Inave 
ever  seen  in  my  life.' " 

TBB   DETELOrSD  THEOBT. 

Prof.  Sylvester's  appreciation  carried 
itself  over  from  admiration  to  accom- 
plishment. He  changed  what  seemed 
an  isolated  fact  into  a  grand  theory.  He 
proved  that  every  possible  algeoraical 
curve  may  be  described  by  link-work. 
In  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution 
he  stated  that  we  are  able  to  bring  about 
any  mathematical  relation  that  may  be 
desired  between  the  distances  of  two  of 
the  poles  of  a  linkage  from  a  third,  and 
are  thus  potentially  in  possession  of  a 
universal  calculating  machine. 

He  exhibited  and  worked  a  cubic-root- 
eitracling  machine  constmcted  on  this 
principle,  and  claimed  to  have  given  the 
first  really  practical  solution  of  the 
famous  problem  proposed  by  the 
ancients,  of  the  duplication  or  multipli- 
cation of  the  cube. 

Fired  by  this  lecture,  two  young 
Englishmen,  graduates  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  H.  Hart  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Kempe,  took 
up  the  subject,  and  have  been  oarryiog 
it  on  with  brilliant  success. 


SOME 

But  now,  perhaps,  the  reader  begins  to 
fear  that  our  promise  of  simplicity  was 
deceptive,  and  the  subject  must  be  too 
complex  and  diffionlt  for  a  practical 
man. 

This  is  very  true  in  regard  to  its 
purely  mathematical  side;*  but  it  is 
surpnung  how  easily  many  of  tbe  resultb 


can  be  stated  and  explained  to  a  person 
even  entirely  ignorant  of  mathemados, 
that  dreaded  science. 

In  addition  to  its  theoretio  interest, 
the  direct  importance  of  one  of  it»  appli- 
cations is  recognized  when  we  consider, 
that  in  many  machines  and  pieces  of 
scientific  apparatus,  it  is  reqni^te  that 
some  point  or  points  should  move  accu- 
rately in  a  straight  line  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible.  If  we  are  forced  to 
use  as  guides  planes  ground  smooth,  the 
wear  and  tear  produced  by  the  friction 
of  sliding  surfaces,  and  the  deformation 
produced  by  changes  of  temperature 
and  varying  strains,  render  it  of  real  oon- 
seqnence  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  more 
accurate  and  easy  method  which  shall 
not  involve  these  objectionable  features. 

As  long  ago  'as  IT84,  James  Watt 
made  an  attempt,  which  was  thus 
described  by  himself  in  the  specificiflion 
of  a  patent:  "My  second  new  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engines  ooniists  in 
methods  of  directing  the  ptston-rods, 
the  pump-rods,  and  other  parts  of  these 
engines,  so  as  to  move  in  perpendicular 
or  other  straight  or  right  lines,  withont 
aslng  the  great  chains  and  arches  com- 
monly fixed  to  the  working  beams  of  the 
engine  for  that  purpose;  and  so  as  to 
enable  the  engine  to  act  on  the  working 
beams  or  great  levers,  both  by  pushing 
and  by  drawing,  or  both,  in  the  ascent 
or  descent  of  their  pistons.  .  .  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  derive  a  perpendicular 
or  right-lined  motion  from  a  circular  or 
angular  motion,  consists  in  forming 
certain  combinations  of  levers  moving 
upon  centers,  wherein  the  deviations 
from  straight  lines  of  the  moving  end  of 
some  of  these  levers  are  compensated  by 
similar  deviations,  but  in  opposite  i^rec- 
tions,  of  one  end  of  other  levers." 


tr 
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•Forth«lller»lii™of  the  Bubject,  see  the  complete  UM 
glren  iD  my  irllcle  "  Blstotiivl  Skeica  of  Kuct  RecUll- 
atai  ttotton."  Fan  A'Mfnmd'i  Mag.,  Juu>  1878. 
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AB  is  the  working  beam  of  the  engine; 
PQ  the  piston-rod  or  pump-rod,  attached 
at  P  to  the  rod  BD,  which  coDoects  AB 
and  another  bar,  CD,  movable  about  a 
center  at  C. 

"When  the  working  beam  is  put  in 
motion,  the  point  B  deecribes  an  arc  on 
the  center  A,  and  the  point  D  deacribes 
an  arc  on  the  center  G;  and  the  convex- 
itiea  of  these  arcs,  lying  in  opposite 
directions,  compensate  for  each  other's 
variation  from  a  straight  line;  so  that 
the  point  P,  at  the  top  of  the  piston-rod 
or  pump-rod  which  lies  between  these 
convexities,  ascends  and  descends  in  a 
pen>endicu[ar  or  straight  line." 

This  would  be  most  admirable  if  it 
were  only  trne.  In  reality,  the  path  of 
P  lies  on  a  ligure  8,  no  part  of  which  is 
straight;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  no  combination  of  less  than  five 
links  can  enable  ns  to  get  an  accurate 
straight  line,  however  short;  while 
here,  as  we  see,  there  are  only  three 
links,  namely,  AB,  BD,  DC. 

The  imperfection  of  Watt's  movement 
led  to  Other  three-bar  attempts  and 
closer  approximations;  but  with  three 
bars  it  can  never  be  solved.  Still,  if  the 
swing  of  the  beam  of  an  engine  be  kepi 
comparatively  very  small,  the  error  will 
not  be  great;  and  so  this  Watt's  Parallel 
Motion  can  be  used,  and  we  think  still  is 
used  in  the  majority  of  English  beam- 
engines,  instead  ot  the  guides  more 
usually  employed  in  this  country.  That 
the  guides  can,  however,  thus  oontinue 
successfully  to  compete  with  it,  seems  to 
ns  to  depend  apon  the  faot  that  it  is 
necessarily  inaccurate;  and  we  see  no 
reason  wny  both  should  not  be  super- 
seded by  an  application  of  one  of  the 
perfect  rectilinear  motions  we  desire  to 
present. 


FIRST  ACCUBATE 

The  first  accurate  solution,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  that  of  M.  Peaucellier,  in 
which  seven  links  are  nsed. 

It  consists  of  a  rhombns  composed  of 
four  equal  links  movably  jointed  at 
BCDE,  and  two  other  links  movably 
pivoted  at  the  fixed  point  A  and  at  two 
opposite  extremities  BC  of  the  rhombus. 
Take  now  an  extra  link  FD,  and  pivot 
it  to  a  fixed  point  whose  distance  from 
the  first  fixed  point  A  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  extra  link,  wnose  other 


end  is  then  pivoted  to  one  of  the  free 
angles  D  of  the  rhombus.  The  opposite 
point  E  will  now  accurately  describe  a 
straight  line,  however  the  linkage  be 
poshed  or  moved.  The  points  B  and  C 
move  in  circles  with  radius  AB,  and  the 
point  D  moves  in  a  circle  with  radius 
FD,  while  E  unvaryingly  describes  an 
absolutely  accurate  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  a  line  joining  A  and  F,  So  if 
we  have  our  power  in  the  form  of  the 
straight  push  of  a  piston,  we  have  only  to 
apply  the  end  of  the  piston  at  £  to  have 
this  straight  push  turned  into  circular 
motion  at  either  of  the  other  points  we 
choose,  and  this  too  without  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  side  motion  or  wobbling, 
and  consequently  without  any  need  of 
guides  and  their  consequent  friction  and 
disadvantages.  Again,  if  we  have  our 
power  in  the  form  of  a  circular  motion 
and  wish  to  transfer  it  to  strught  push 
or  pull — for  instance,  to  work  a  pump — 
we  need  only  apply  the  circular  motion  at 
B,  D,  or  C,  to  get  perfect  rectilinear 
motion  at  F^ 

PROOF   OF  ITS  PKHFKCr  ACCURACT. 

All  this  may  be  rigidly  proved  by  a 
little  plane  geometry  as  follows: 

The  angle  ADR  being  always  the 
angle  in  a  semicircle,  is  always  a  right 
angle,  and  therefore  the  triangles  ADR 
and  AME  having  the  angle  at  A  com- 
mon and  the  angles  ADR  AME  equal, 
both  being  right  angles,  have  conse- 
quently their  third  angles  ARD  AEU 
equal,  and  the  triangles  are  similar. 
Therefore  AD  :  AR  : :  AM  :  AE.  There- 
fore AD.AE=AR.AM,  moreover  D 
may  be  on  the  circle. 
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But  AR  and  AM  oDoe  taken  are 
oonstant,  and  their  product  AR.AM  is  a 
coQStaDt;  BO  in  order  to  devise  a  liDlcage 
BDch  that  when  one  of  its  points  D  is 
moved  aronsd  in  a  circle,  another  of  its 
points  shall  always  remain  on  the  identi- 
cal chosen  line  EM,  and  shall  conse- 
quently accurately  describe  that  Hue,  we 
must  be  able  to  discover  Buch  a  linkage 
that  however  it  mar  be  moved,  the 
product  of  the  variable  distances  AD 
and  AE  shall  always  be  exactly  equal  to 
tbe  constant  known  prodnot  AH.AM, 
while  in  addition  the  movable  point  D 
always  remains  on  the  variable  straight 
line  AE.  Now  see  how  beautifully  our 
linkage  answers  these  difficult  require- 
ments and  gives  us  tbe  long-desired 
solution.  On  DE,  the  part  of  the  line 
ADE  which  is  exterior  to  the  circle, 
construct,  using  DE  as  diagonal,  any 
equilateral  rhombus,  as  for  instance 
BDCE,  of  four  links  jointed  together  so 
as  to  move  easily.  Pivot  to  B  and  C 
the  two  equal  links  AB,  AC.  Now  from 
the  symmetry  of  this  linkage,  however  it 
be  moved  on  its  joints,  the  points  A,  D,E 
always  are  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 
radius  FD  keeps  the  point  D  always  on 
the  given  circle.  Drop  the  perpendicular 
BN,  and  we  always  have  DN=NE, 

NowAB'=AN*-i-BS' 
BE'=EN'  +  BN'; 
therefore  subtracting, 
AB'-BE*=AJ^'-EN'=(AN-|-NE). 

(AN-NE)=AE.AD, 


and  since  tbe  bars  AB  and  BE  once 
made  are  of  constant  length,  therefore 
tbe  product  AE.AD  is  constant,  however 
much  tbe  distances  AE  and  AD  may 
vary  individually  as  D  is  carried  around 
the  circle.    Thus  our  desires  are  accom- 

Slished,  and  we  have  a  machine  for 
rawing  straight  lines,  or  turning  circu- 
lar  into    rectilinear    motion,   and    vice 


APPLICATIOM. 

Although  this  motion  seems  as  yet 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  ordinary 
mechanicioans,  yet  it  has  been  already 
applied  in  a  beauttfal  manner  to  the 
air-engines  which  are  employed  to  ven- 
tilate the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
England. 

'the  ease  of  working  and  absence  of 
friction  and  noise  are  said  to  be  very 
remarkable.  Even  ihe^  workmen  there 
never  tire  of  admiring  their  graceful  and 
silent  action.  The  engines  were  con- 
structed and  the  Peaucellier  apparatus 
adapted  to  them  by  Mr.  Prim,  the 
engineer  to  the  Houses,  of  whom  Prof. 
Sylvester  tells  the  story  that,  conversing 
with  him  one  day,  just  before  the  first 
engine  was  to  be  made,  the  Professor 
happened  to  mention  that  be  supposed, 
of  coarse,  Mr.  Frim  knew  that  tbe  point 
A  need  not  be  outside  the  rhombus  but 
might  be  taken  inude  it,  and  tbe  two 
equal  bars  thus  made  very  compact. 
"Why  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  so !"  cried 
Mr.  Prim.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  Why  then  I 
can  work  it  all  from  below,  and  won't 
have  to  knock  a  hole  in  the  roof,  as  I 
thought  I'd  have  to." 

Prof.  Sylvester  gives  this  as  an  illus- 
tration of  how  an  engineer  of  exception- 
ally good  capacity  will  not  see  things 
which,  to  a  mathematician  appear 
perfectly  obvious. 
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The  form  mentiooed  is  given  in  the 
adjoining  figure,  where  A  and  F  are  the 
fixed  points  aod  DF  the  extra  link,  the 
lettering  of  the  two  previous  figures 
being  retained.  Omitting  the  extra  link, 
this  is  called  the  Degative  PeaacelHer 
cell,  the  one  first  given  being  called  the 
positive  cell. 

ANOTHER   APPLICATION. 

Mr.  Penrose,  the  eminent  architect  to 
St.  Panl's  Cathedral,  has  put  up  a  house- 
pump  worked  by  a  negative  Peaucellier 
cell,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  the 
plumber  employed,  who  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses  when  he  saw  the  sling 
attached  to  the  piston-rod  moving  in  a 
true  vertioal  line,  instead  of  wobbling, 
as  usual,  from  side  to  side.  A  sister 
pump  of  the  ordinary  construction 
stands  beside  it,  but  the  former, 
although  quite  as  compact  as  its  neigh- 
bor, throws  np  a  considerably  larger 
head  of  water  with  the  same  sweep  of 
the  handle.  Its  elegance  and  the  f  riotion- 
less  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked 
(beauty,  as  usual,  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
perfection)  have  made  it  the  pet  of  the 
household. 

BZCIPROCATIHO    PROPBBTY   OF   CELL. 

Now  to  return  to  our  cell,  we  see  that 
its  peculiar  power  depends  on  the  fact 
that,  however  it  be  deformed,  the 
product  of  the  varying  lengths  AD,  AE, 
always  remains  constant.  If  when  these 
points  coincide,  the  distances  AE  and 
AD  be  taken  e<]ual  to  one  foot  and  then 
the  cell  be  moved  agaia,  when  AD  takes 
respectively  the  lengths  1,  },  ^,  ^,  &o,, 
then  AE  will  be  found  to  assume  the 
lengths  1,  I},  2,  n,  &c.,  showing  that  the 
length  of  one  is  so  governed  by  the 
length  of  the  other  that  their  product 
must  remain  constant. 


Now  Mr,  Hart  found  that  if  he  took 
four  bars  and  made  a  linkage  in  which 
the  adjacent  sides  are  unequal  and  two 
cross  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  took  four 
points  onj^the^  ^ur  links  dividing'^the 


distances  between  the  pivots  in  the  same 
proportion,  those  points  will  always 
remain  in  a  straight  line  and  possess  tne 
peculiar  property  just  adverted  to,  so 
that  the  product  AD ,  AE  is  constant. 
So  also  is  OE.OD,  and  also  AD.DO  and 
AE.EO.  So  we  see  immediately  that 
we  may  employ  Hart's  cell  of  only  four 
bars  exactly  as  we  employed  Peaucellier's 
of  six  bars,  and  by  fixing  one  of  the 
points  as  A,  and  pivoting  our  extra  link 
to  another  as  D,  we  can  get  straight  line 
motion  with  only  five  bars,  which  is  the  ' 
least  number  possible,  as  has  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated. 

THE   QUADBUFLANE. 

A  beautiful  and  important  extension 
of  this  discovery  was  made  at  the  same 
time  'by  Prof.  Sylvester  and  Mr,  Sempe. 
Prof.  Sylvester  has  given  quite  an 
elaborate  desoription  of  it,  but  1  use  Mr. 
Eempe*8  own  words  as  being  simpler. 
"If  we  take  the  contra- parallelogram  of 
Mr,  Hart  and  bend  the  links  at  the  four 
points  which  lie  on  the  same  straight 
line,  through  the  same  angle,  the  four 
points,  instead  of  lying  iu  the  samje 
straight  line,  will  lie  at  tne  four  angular 
points  of  a  parallelogram  of  constant 
angles — two  the  angle  that  the  bars  are 
bent  through  and  the  other  two  its 
supplement — and  of  constant  area,  so 
that  the  product  of  two  adjacent  sides  is 
constant. 

If  we  keep  the  lettering  of  the  last 
figure,  take  the  holes  or  points  in  the 
middle  of  the  links  and  bend  them 
through  a  right  angle  as  the  simplest, 
we  have  the  figure  here  given.  The  foar 
holes  now  lie  at  the  four  comers  of  a 
right-angled  parallelogram,  and  the  m 
product  of  any  two  adjacent  sides,  as 
AD.AE,  is  constant. 
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It  follows  that  if  A  be  fixed  and  D 

fiivoted  to  the  extremity  of  the  extra 
ink,  whose  other  extremity  is  always 
pivoted  to  a  point  equidiittwit  from  A 
and  D,  the  point  £  will  describe  a 
straight  line  differing  in  direction  from 
the  line  it  described  before  the  beading 
by  precisely  the  same  angle  the  bars 
have  been  bent  tbrongh,  in  this  chosen 
case  by  a  right  angle. 

By  looking  at  the  figure  it  ia  seen  that 
the  apparatuB,  which  for  simplicity  has 
been  desoribed  as  formed  of  four  straight 
links  which  are  afterwards  bent,  is  reallv 
formed  of  four  plane  pieces  on  whicn 
appropriate  points  are  chosea.  This  is 
why  it  is  called  the  "  Qnadrnplane  "  by 
Prof.  Sylvester,  who  says:  "The  quad- 
rnplane  gives  the  most  general  and 
available  solntion  of  the  problem  of  exact 
parallel  motion  that  has  been  discovered, 
or  that  oan  exist.  I  say  the  most  avail- 
able, for  it  is  evident,  in  general,  that 
piece-work  mast  possess  the  advantage 
of  great«r  firmness  and  ateadiness,  from 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  its  atrains, 
over  ordinary  link- work." 


From  the  ordinary  pantagraph  familiar 
to  mechanicians,  on  application  of  this 
same  idea,  namely,  turning  two  of  its 
links  into  pieces  or  planes,  gives  a  bean- 
tiful  extension  of  it,  called  by  Prof.  Syl- 
vester, its  inventor,  the  Plagiograph. 
"Like  the  pantam^aph,  it  will  enlarge  or 
reduce  figures;  but  it  will  do  more,  it 
will  turn  them  through  any  required 
angle,"  Thus  the  Plagiograph  enables 
us  to  apply  the  principle  of  angular 
repetition  (as,  for  instance,  in  making  an 
elUpae  with  dimensions  either  fixed  or 
varying  it  will,  successively  turn  its  axis 
to  all  points  of  the  compass),  to  produce 
designs  of  complicated  and  captivating 
symmetry  from  any  simple  pattern  or 
natural  form,  such  as  a  flower  or  sprig. 
This  should  be  found  to  place  a  new  and 
powerful  implement  in  tne  band  of  the 
pattern-designer  and  architectural  decor- 
ator. 

AKOTHXB  lUPOBT^KT  USB. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  in  using  a 
linkage  to  draw  a  straight  line,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fixed  pivots  mnst 
always  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
extra  link.  Now  if  this  distance  is  not 
the  game,  the  pencil-point  describes,  not 


straight  lines,  bnt  circles.  If  the  difl^er- 
ence  be  slight,  the  circles  described  will 
of  enormous  magnitude,  decreasing 
in  size  aa  the  difference  increases.  This 
property  is  of  very  high  importance  in 
m  the  mechanical  arts  for  describing 
circles  of  large  radius.  Prof.  Sylvester 
cites  as  example  some  circular  steps  out- 
aide  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  requiring 
repair,  Mr.  Penrose  employed  a  Fean- 
cellier  cell  to  cut  out  templets  in  zinc  for 
the  purpose.  The  radius  of  the  steps  is 
about  40  feet;  but  to  the  great  comfort 
and  delectation  of  his  clerk  of  the  works, 
they  were  able  to  operate  with  a  radius 
of  not  more  than  6  or  7  feet  in  length. 

These  are  bnt  the  simplest  .of  the 
innumerable  applications  contained  in, 
and  immediately  suggested  by,  the  new 
science  of  linkage.  Only  let  the  practi- 
cal meohanioian  begin  tq  make  for  him- 
self models  of  those  here  described,  and 
we  guarantee  him  a  rich  harvest  of 
unlooked  for  results. 

In  the  words  of  its  founder,  **  I  feel  a 
strong  persuasion  that  when  the  inertia 
of  our  operative  classes  shall  have  been 
overcome,  this  application  will  prove  to 
be  but  the  signal  the  first  stroke  of  the 
tocsin,  of  an  entire  revolution  to  be 
wrought  in  every  branch  of  construction." 

1^1 

It  is  well  for  those  who  manufacture 
articles  liable  to  decomposition  to  know 
that  glycerine  has  the  power  of  arrexting 
fermentation  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Chemical  Journal  that 
glycerine  retards  both  lactic  and  alco- 
holic fermentations.  One-fifth  of  glycer- 
ine added  to  milk  at  a  temperature  of 
15  deg.  to  20  deg.  C.  prevents  it  from 
turning  sour  for  eight  or  ten  days.  One- 
half  or  one-third  of  glycerine,  at  the 
same  temperature,  retarded  the  fermenta- 
tion of  milk  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  At 
higher  temperatures  larger  quantities  are 
needed  to  produce  the  same  results.  The 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from 
amygdaline  and  emulsine  is  also  retarded 
by  glycerine.  It  becomes  thus  very  ser- 
viceable in  preventing  the  spoiling  of 
various  lotions.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  unusual  to  add  a  small  quantity  to 
the  preparation  known  as  milk  of  roses, 
and  also  to  almond  paste.  With  regard 
to  cosmetics,  generally,  the  use  of  glycer- 
ine in  small  quantities  may  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Long  before  the  locomotive  and  the 
Bteamship  vere  thought  of,  man  cast  hia 
eyes  longingly  over  the  vaat  expanse  of 
atmosphere  above  him,  and  thirsted 
after  the  simple  ability  which  a  bird  ac- 
qnires  so  quickly,  and  which  mankind, 
after  centariea  of  study  and  experimenta, 
has  not  even  approximated  to.  Ovid  has 
told  ns  the  tale  of  the  feat  of  Daedalus 
inHOnatnral  a  manner  that  we  should 
to  think  of  it  as  a  reality  and  it  drives 
na  on  to  further  thonp;ht  and  experii 
Archytas  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
flying  dove,  but  we  are  aorry  to  opine 
that  this  muat  be  classed  among  the 
legends  and  traditions  rather  than  the 
facta  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
thog^  daya.  There  ia  but  one  possible 
means  of  rising  into  and  traversing 
tbrotigh  the  air  faster  than  a  bird,  as 
crusty  but  not  bumorless  German  pr 
feasor  informed  ns  in  1B12,  and  that  ia 
by  means  of  our  thoughts,  and  this  too, 
after  having  led  ua  through  a  work  of 
600  pages  descriptive  of  aeronautical  ex- 
periments and  apparatus,  which  is  all 
Tery  fine  bat  hardly  satisfactory. 

Since  then,  as  many  years  have  passed 
away  aa  there  are  elementa,  and  we  are 
to  thia  day  as  unable  to  go  to  China  by 
any  other  meana  than  land  or  aea  as  we 
were  then.  But  ia  it  really  true  that 
this  sixty-five  yeara  long  study  and  re- 
search has  been  to  no  purpose?  Have 
we  not  even  a  clew  towards  the  desired 
pnrpose  to  be  effected  ? 

Let  ua  aee  what  haa  been  done  in  all 
this  time;  how  the  difficultiea  of  the 
problem  of  aeronautiua  have  been  met 
and  treated,  and  how  far  man  failed  and 
how  far  he  has  been  successful. 

Primarily,  it  was  desired  to  produce  a 
means  of  rising  into  the  atmosphere. 
And  so  far  as  tbia  ia  concerned,  the 
human  mind  and  ingennity  haa  experi- 
enced a  triumph  wbi^  will  be  as  laating 
as  it  has  been  snccessfal. 

But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this 
success  has  been  the  means  of  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  actual  science  of 
aeronautics  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as 
the  popular  mind  haa  become  engrafted 


with  the  idea  that  the  art  and  science 
of  ballooning  would  ultimately  and  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. That  this  is  not  the  case,  we  aball 
learn  from  an  examination  of  the  history, 
construction,  principles  and  results  ar- 
rived at  by  the  balloon. 

The Montgolfier  Brothers  are  generally 
and  popularly  accredited  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  balloon,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  were  the  first  to  construct  such  a 
thing  they  are  not  undeserving  of  the 
credit.  But  Prof.  Charles,  the  Pariaian 
physiciat,  invented  and  constructed  a 
hydrogen  balloon  quite  independently  of 
them,  and  this  has  not  been  superseded 
to  this  day,  while  the  hot  air  balloons  of 
the  Montgolfiera  went  out  of  practice  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  their  in- 
troduction. 

The  way  the  Montgolfiera  got  at  tjieir 
balloon,  was  as  follows :  At  Annonay, 
in  Vivarrais,  not  far  distant  from  the 
very  base  of  the  Alps,  they  owned  a 
paper  mill,  and  here  they  bad  the  daily 
opportunity  of  watching  the  formation  of 
the  clouds  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
then  rising  into  the  air.  Both  were 
BcientificalTy  educated;  they  often  con- 
versed over  the  causes  of  the  flight  of 
the  clouds,  and  presently  the  thou^t  oc- 
curred  to  them  to  imitate  this  natural 
phenomenon.  But  their  experiments 
were  a  series  of  sad  failures  until  Priest- 
ley'a  work  on  different  clsaaes  of  air  and 
gases  fell  into  their  bands,  wherein  they 
found  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
liases,  much  lighter  than  air,  diacuased. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  enclosing 
sui;h  gases  in  a  light  envelope,  but  all 
trials  to  effect  this  with  paper,  failed. 

After  many  vain  experiments,  they  at 
laat,  in  17B2,  arrived  at  the  desired  re- 
sult, but  curiously  enough,  on  premises 
which  were  utterly  ridiculous.  Their 
idea  was  that  one  of  the  principal  causes 
why  clouds  arise  in  the  air  ana  there  re- 
mam  at  rest,  or  are  wafted  about  with- 
out falling  to  the  earth,  is  electricity. 
AocordingTy,  they  sought  the  production 
of  a  gaa  gifted  with  electric  properties, 
and   this   production    they  thought    to 
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effect  by  mixing  cae  of  alkaline  proper- 
ties with  non-alkaliDe.  To  this  end, 
they  bnnied  straw  and  an  organic  sub- 
stance, like  wool,  which  was  to  produce 
the  alkaline  gases,  under  a  square  paper 
balloon  of  about  forty  cubic  feet  capacity, 
and  to  their  delight,  the  galloon  arose  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  That  it  was 
simply  the  beating  of  the  air  in  the 
balloon  which  effected  its  rising  they 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea.  Instead,  they 
thought  to  have  discovered  a  new  gas 
with  remarkable  properties  and  |;aiDed 
many  followers,  until  Saussure,  in  the 
following  year,  terminated  the  bitter 
controversy  which  had  arisen,  by  per- 
forming the  simple  expenment  of  in- 
flating a  small  paper  balloon  by  carefully 
inserting  a  red  hot  iron  into  it,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  rise. 

The  great  desideratum  bad  been'ar- 
rived  at,  and  now  it  only  remained  to 
carry  the  thing  into  practical  execution, 
and  accordingly,  the  Montgolfiers  built, 
in  the  same  year,  an  apparatus  of  a 
diameter  of  38  feet,  which  weighed  450 
lbs.,  and  carried  an  additional  weight  of 
■400  lbs.,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1783, 
this  airship  ascended  from  a  public 
square  in  Annonay,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  Vivarrais.  The 
balloon  was  constructed  of  linen  pieces 
simply  put  together  by  means  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes,  lined  with  paper  and 
covered  with  a  string  network.  And  on 
a  wire  gauze  under  the  opening,  ten 
pounds  of  straw  and  wool  were  burned. 
Unfortunately,  the  spectacle  only  lasted 
ten  minutes,  the  balloon  having  risen 
1960  feet,  and  horizontally  carried  along 
V200  feet. 

The  corporation  and  inhabitants  of 
Paris  received  the  news  of  this  exhibition, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  that  capital,  went 
wild  over  it.  The  Academy  of  Science 
flxtendedan  invitation  to  the  MontgolGers 
to  come  and  repeat  the  show.  But  the 
excitement  was  too  great  to  await  their 
coming,  and  within  a  few  days,  10,i)00 
francs  had  been  subscribed,  and  Prof. 
Charles,  the  favorite  physical  scientist  of 
the  day,  an  energetic  yonng  man,  was 
commissioned  to  spend  this  money  in 
preparing  a  balloon  sensation  for  the  ex- 
cited Parisians. 

But  Prof.  Charles  didn't  treat  the  mat- 
ter in  the  light  of  a  public  amusement. 
In   speculations  over  the  Montgolfiers' 


mysterious  electric  gas  he  didn't  lose 
any  time,  but  apjilied  himself  with 
energy  to  the  feasibility  of  the  employ- 
ment of  hvdTOgea  for  the  filling  of  the 
balloon.  Hydrogen  was  but  little  known 
then,  and  the  idea  of  operating  with 
something  like  1000  cnbio  feet  of  this 
dangerous  gas,  was  an  appalling  one. 
However,  Charles  went  to  work  fearleaa- 
ly  and  with  a  will,  and  the  Robert 
Brothers,  who  were  clever  mechaniciaDS, 
filled  his  order  for  a  balloon  constracted 
of  fine  silk  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
finishing  the  same  Aug.  23,  178S.  lliiB 
huge  bubble  was  filled,  on  plans  entirely 
original,  by  air  of  a  barrel  serving  for 
the  taking  np  of  the  iron  and  water  used 
for  the  generation  of  the  hydrogen,  two 
tubes  leading  through  holes  cut  into  the 
head,  one  into  the  interior  of  the  balloon, 
and  the  other  for  the  introduction  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  This  rude  apparatus 
brought  up  many  difficulties,  which 
threatened  the  f^lure  of  the  undertaking. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  upon  the  iron,  converted  a  large 
amount  of  water  into  steam,  which  en- 
tered the  balloon  with  the  gas  and  there 
condensed.  Then,  also,  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  finding  an  entrance  into  the 
balloon,  and  dissolving  in  the  water 
formed  on  the  interior  of  the  envelope, 
might  prove  fatal  in  attacking  the  light 
fabric  It  was  necesHary,  furthermore, 
to  direct  streams  of  water  on  the  balloon 
to  cool  it  off.  It  took  four  days  to  fill  a 
space  of  943  cubic  feet  about  two-thirda 
full,  and  1000  pounds  of  iron  and  €00  of 
sulphuric  acid,  to  produce  the  36. 7S  of 
hydrogen  necessary.  But  of  thb  31.75 
were  lost. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  at  5  P.M., 
this  balloon  arose  over  the  heads  of 
300,000  spectators  assembled  in  the  pour- 
ing rain  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It 
maintained  a  respectable  height  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  then 
fell  to  the  ground  at  Euone,  containing  a 
huge  rent,  owing  to  Robert  having  lo- 
fiated  it  too  much;  and  in  the  upper 
regions,  where  the  air  is  lighter,  the  gas 
in  the  balloon  of  course  expanded  and 
burst  its  flimsy  shell.  This  balloon 
was  greeted  by  the  peasants  as  a  huge 
monster  and  hunted  to  death  with  pitch- 
forks and  fire-arms  amidst  the  wildest 
excitement. 

Whence  we  see  that  Prof,  Charles  is 
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quite  as  mnofa  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
the  inventioD  of  the  balloon  as  the  Mont- 
golGer  Brothers  are. 

On  the  lat  of  December,  1783,  he  and 
Robert  made  an  asoent,  and  he  was 
the  second  baman  being  that  had  ever 
risen  above  tbe  level  of  Uie  hid^est  peaks 
on  earth.  The  first  vas  Filatre  de 
Rozier,  on  the  3l8t  of  Xovember,  bnt  as 
Charles  had  published  his  intent  already 
on  the  S8th  of  September,  before  Rozier 
had  thought  of  so  doing,  we  must  also 
give  him  some  credit  herein.  Rozier'a 
ascent  was  made  in  a  olumsy  balloon,  6-3 
feet  high,  of  a  diameter  of  51  feet,  and 
was  of  Montgolfier'a  manufacture.  He 
met  with  his  death,  the  penalty  of  his 
aeronautical  intrepidity  in  1785;  the  first 
victim  of  the  balloon.  Charles'  balloon 
had  had  a  capacity  of  0200  cubio  feet, 
and  had  been  26  feet  in  diameter. 
Assuming  its  filling  at  6000  cubic  feet, 
the  gas  wrighs  64.5  lbs.,  taking  the 
moisture  into  consideration,  while  6Q0U 
cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  610  lbs.  The 
difference    is,  therefore,    451.5    lbs.     As '  the    temperature   being    10.4°  C.  below 


was  9°  below  zero.  In  these  regions, 
tbe  dryness  was  such  on  the  day  of  Gav- 
Lnssao's  ascent,  that  hygrometrio  sub- 
stances, such  as  paper,  parchment,  &o., 
became  dried  and  crumpled  as  if  they 
had  been  placed  near  the  fire.  The 
respiration  and  oircnlation  of  the  blood 
were  accelerated  in  consequence  of  tbe 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Gay-Lns- 
sac's  pulse  made  120  pulsations  in  a 
minute,  instead  of  the  normal  number  of 
63.  At  this  great  height,  the  sky  had  a 
very  dark  blue  tint,  and  an  absolute 
silence  prevailed.  Rosier  before  him 
had  also  made  ascents  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, but  with  no  recordworlhy  results. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ascents 
was  miide  by  Mr.  Glaisher  and  Mr. 
Co  re  we  11,  Sept.  5, 1861,  in  a  large  balloon 
belonging  to  the  latter.  This  was  filled 
with  90,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas,  the 
weight  of  the  load  being  600  lbs.  After 
1  hour  and  28  minutes,  they  had  reached 
a  height  of  15,750  feet,  and  in  eleven 
after,   a  height  of  21,000  feet, 


much  less  than  this  figure  which  the 
balloon,  with  all  its  accompanying  para- 
phanalia,  weighs,  so  muon  will  it  be 
capable  of  carrying  into  the  bargain. 
Had  the  aame  balloon  been  filled  with  il- 
luminating gas,  this  difference  would 
have  been  367  Iba. 

Europe  now  began  to  indulge  in  the 
wiMcBt  speculations,  which  ended,  un- 
happily, for  the  time  being,  in  smoke. 
The  excitement  passed  over  like  ao  many 
others  had  done  before  them  and  will  do 
after  them;  many  had  lost  their  fortunes 
and  peace  of  mind  in  the  pnrsnit  of  the 
subject,  and  a  clever  few  had  become 
millionaires. 

Since  then,  tbe  art,  if  not  the  science, 
of  ballooning  has  become  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  over  10,000  aacents  have 
been  made,  of  which  the  celebrated 
English  balloonist,  Greene,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1849,  completed  365.  Of 
1600  aeronauts,  bat  12  have  met  with  an 
untimely  death. 

The  ascent  which  Gay-Lussac  made  in 
1804  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 

facts  with  which  it  has  enriched  science,  balloon  from  the  reservoir  by  means  of 
and  for  the  immense  height  of  23,000 1  a  flexible  tube.  The  balloon  must  not 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  which  he  be  filled  quite  full,  as  the  atmospheric 
attained.  At  this  height,  the  barometer  |  pressure  diminishes  as  it  rises,  and  the 
descended  to  12.6  inches,  and  the  ther- ;  gas  inside  expanding  in  consequence  of 
mometer,  which  was  1°  C.ou  the  ground,  jits  elastic  fon^  tends  to  burst  it,  as  it 


zero;  another  eleven  minutes,  and  they 
were  20,200  feet  high,  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  15.2°  C.  below  zero;  still  an- 
other two  minutes,  and  the  height  at- 
tained was  29,000  feet,  and  the  tempera- 
ture 16°  C.  below  zero.  At  this  height, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  was  so  great, 
and  the  cold  so  intense  that  Mr.  Glaisher 
fainted,  and  could  no  longer  observe. 
According  to  an  approximate  estimation, 
tbe  lowest  barometric  height  they  at- 
tained was  7  inches,  which  would  cor- 
respond to  an  elevation  of  36,000  to 
37,000  feet. 

We  have  seen  that  the  use  of  hot  air 
has  given  way  to  that  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  latter,  in  many  oases,  to  that  of  coal 
gas,  which  is  preferred  on  account  of  its 
being  cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained. 
A  balloon  of  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
which  can  carry  three  persons,  is  about 
16  yardri  high,  12  yards  m  diameter,  and 
its  volume  about  680  cubic  yards;  with 
its  accessories,  it  weighs  about  300  lbs., 
and  alone,  about  two  thirds  of  that 
amount.     The  gas  ia  passed  into  the 
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did  in  the  case  of  Charles'  firet  balloon. 
It  is  snflScient  for  the  asoent  if  the 
weight  of  the  diHplaced  air  exceeds  that 
of  the  balloon  by  8  or  10  Iba. 

The  rising  and  falling  of  the  balloon 
is  easy  enough,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
long  proved  by  direct  experiment,  Julea- 
Veme  has  done  it  for  as  to  our  complete 
theoretical  satisfaction  in  his  interesting 
work  entitled  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon." 

The  aeronaat  oan  tell  whether  he  is 
ascending  or  desoending,  either  by  the 
barometer  or  by  a  long  Htreamer  attach- 
ed to  the  oar.  The  ascent  is  effected  by 
throwing  oat  the  ballast  of  sand  bags  as 
the  occasion  requires,  and  the  descent, 
by  the  opening  of  the  safety  valve  on 
the  top  ot  the  balloon  which  allows  part 
of  the  gas  to  escape.  In  ao  doing,  the 
aeronaat  must  bear  in  mind  that  ne  is 
sustaining  an  irreparable  loss,  and  be 
careful  how  he  expends  the  precious 
means. 

As  far  as  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
balloon  is  concerned,  that  is  beyond  the 
power  or  desirability  of  the  aeronaat; 
be  becomes  the  plaything  of  the  winds, 
attaining  a  velocity  of  from  66.66  to  116. 
66  feet  per  second.  Gameria  and  Capt. 
SowdoD,  in  1802,  on  their  trip  from  Lon- 
don to  Colchester,  in  one  hour  completed 
l7.5geoKraphicaI  miles,  and  Robertson, 
at  Hamburg,  about  ten.  The  colossal 
balloon,  which,  decorated  with  3000 
colored  lamps  and  a  richly  gilded  ortwn, 
was  liberated  from  the  Place  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  in  Paris,  at  11  P.M., 
Deo.  4,  1804,  in  honor  of  the  crowning  of 
Napoleon,  hovered  over  Home  at  day- 
break.   Who  will  bridle  such  a  velocity  ? '  which 

The  only  practical  application  which  |  pherio 


the  balloon  has  experienced  is  in  military 
reoonnoitering,  and  this  has  been  effect- 
ed with  great  success  at  the  battle  of 
Fleams,  in  1 794,  at  Solferino  and  more 
lately  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war. 

And  that  is  what  has  been  done  in  65 

Sears,  as  far  as  the  art  and  science  of 
allooning  proper  is  conoemed. 
In  addition,  however,  much  more  has 
been  done,  and  as  nearly  much  more  to 
no  purpose.  The  wildest  and  most  im- 
probable propositions  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  many  have  attempted  to  pnt 
these  into  practical  operation.  The  diffi- 
oulties,  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
are  innumerable  and  overwhelming, 
whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the 


subject,  not  a  year  passes  by  without 
adding  to  the  literature  already  at  hand, 
fortunes  have  been  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  designs  and  the  carrying  ont  of 
vague  experiments,  and  that  same  Champ 
de  Mars  which  witnessed  the  ascent  of 
the  first  hydrogen  balloon,  has  eioce 
witnessed  oouDtTess  fail n res,  and  on 
every  one  of  these  occasions,  the  un- 
happy apparatus  has  been  rathlessly 
destroyed  by  the  mob  to  satiate  its  dis- 
appointment. There  was  Jacob  Degen,  a 
Viennese  horologist,  who,  in  1B12,  re- 
ceived a  good  licking  at  the  hands  of  a. 
crowd  for  the  failure  of  his  plan;  and 
then  there  was  Lennox,  who,  in  1834,  ex- 
hibited his  notorious  air- ship,  the 
"Eagle,"  160  feet  high  by  4B  broad,  by 
63  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying  17  per- 
sons, in  Paris,  which  was  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces  by  the  infuriated  specta- 
tors. And  still  we  are  hid  not  to  des- 
pair. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  these  fiying  machines  have  en- 
tirely ignored  the  voice  of  science;  a^ 
soon  as  an  idea  would  strike  them,  with- 
out stopping  to  enquire  into  its  theoreti- 
cal correotneas,  they  would  immediately 
plunge  into  the  execution  of  their  im- 
provable schemes  without  a  moment's 
deliberation,  and  the  necessary  resnlb 
was  failure. 

The  balloon  has  long  been  abandoned 
by  scientific  men  as  the  foundation  to 
the  solution  of  the  knotty  problem.  The 
most  advanced  thinkers  have  turned 
their  thoughts  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  have  come  to  regard  flying  creatures, 

'  ■  '  all  much  heavier  than  atmos- 

as  the  true  models  for  flying 
An    old    doctrine    is    more 


readily  assailed  than  uprooted,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  followers  of  the 
new  faith  met  by  the  assertion  that  in- 
sects and  birds  have  large  air  cavities 
in  their  interior,  that  these  cavities  con- 
tain heated  air,  and  that  this  heated  air, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  contributes 
to,  if  it  does  not  actually  produce,  flight. 
No  argument  could  be  more  fallacious. 
Many  admirable  fliers,  such  as  the  bats, 
have  no  air-cells,  while  many  birds,  tike 
the  apteryx,  and  several  animals  never 
intended  to  fly,  like  the  orang-outang, 
and  a  large  number  of  fishes  are  pro- 
vided with  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  flight  is  in  no 
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war  or  manner  connected  with  air-cellB, 
and  the  best  proof  that  can  be  adduced 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
performed  to  perfeotlon  in  their  abeeace. 

According  to  Dr.  I.  Bell-Pettigrew,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  "Ani- 
mal Locomotion,"  and  the  scientist  who 
was  among  the  first  of  his  time  to  point 
out  the  road  to  the  true  solution  of  the 
question  of  aeroaaatios,  there  are  five 
primary  canses  on  which  all  attempts 
nave  hitherto  wrecked : 

Mrst. — The  extreme  difScnlty  of  the 
problem.  This  very  cause  has  given  an 
attractive  and  fascinating  air  to  the 
problem,  and  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
calm  deliberation. 

Secondly. — The  inoapacitv  or  theoreti- 
cal tendencies  of  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  its  elucidation.  This  oause 
is  now  happily  eliminated,  and  like  the 
first,  will  cease  to  come  into  considera- 
tion under  the  earnest  application  of 
their  thought  and  time  of  men  like  Dr. 
Pettigrew  to  the  sifbject. 

TnircUy. — The  great  rapidity  with 
which  wings,  especially  insect  wings,  are 
made  to  vibrate,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  analyzing  their  movements. 

Fourthly. — The  great  weight  of  all 
fiying  things,  when  compared  with  a 
corresponding  volume  of  air.  This  diffi- 
culty will  fade  more  and  more  as  the 
aforementioned  one  is  eliminated  by 
patient  study. 

Fifthly. — Ab  we  have  already  stated 
in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  balloon,  which  has  retarded 
the  science  of  aeronantics,  by  misleading 
men's  minds  and  causing  them  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  machine  lighter  than  the 
air,  and  which  has  no  analogue  in  nature. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  before  con- 
demning this  circumstance  as  a  difficulty, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  new  faith  may 
be  as  erroneous  in  the  end  as  that  of  the 
balloon,  and  that  we  have  not  lost  so 
much  after  all,  by  wasting  oar  time  on 
the  balloon  in  seeking  for  our  solution, 
as  we  have  thereby  eliminated  a  factor 
from  our  equation,  so  to  speak,  which 
-  might  have  ^ven  us  no  little  difficulty  in 
the  prosecution  of  so  interesting,  import- 
ant and  BO  complex  a  subject. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  past 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  genius 
of  the  inventor  has  been  quite  as  im- 


portant an  element  in  the  engineering  in- 
stitutions of  the  past  as  the  research  of 
the  scientist,  but,  of  course,  the  former  is 
dependent  ^in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
latter,  and  as  the  scope  of  that  research 
progresses  and  enlarges,  so  do  the  in- 
ventor's genius  open  new  avenues  of 
probable  Buocess.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  the  happy  thoughts  of  the  illiterate 
have  contributed  towards  the  progress  of 
engineering  and  industry. 

So  we  find  that  if  we  oan  trust  the 
new  faith,  i.  e.,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem by  animal  flight,  that  the  third 
difficulty  aforementioned  is  the  only 
practically  remaining  one.  That  we  may 
trust  in  the  new  faith,  such  men  as  Dr. 
Pettigrew  heartily  and  enthusiastically 
asBure  us. 

The  past  trouble  with  the  new  faith 
was  that  it  has  been  cultivated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  profound  thinkers,  who 
have  never  subjected  their  theories  to 
experiments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
uneducated  charlatans  who  have  never 
subjected  their  experiments  to  scientific 
theory. 

There  remain  many  eminent  men  who 
still  advocate  the  employment  of  a 
machine  specifically  lighter  than  air, 
whom  we  may  style  the  balloonists;  but 
the  ideas  which  they  advance  have 
mostly  been  practically  executed  and 
found  to  be  absurd.  They  reason  that 
the  first  couBideration  is  to  raise  the 
fiying- machine,  as  it  is  to  make  a  ship  or 
locomotive  go,  and  that  the  second  con- 
sideration is  to  control  this  motion.  And 
that  is  where  they  are  fundamentally 
wrong,  as  the  question  cannot  be  treated 
similarly  to  locomotion  on  land  and  sea; 
and  besides,  a  hundred  examples  have 
taught  ua  the  fallacy  of  their  reasoning. 

We  must  abandon  the  balloon  alto- 
gether, as  we  have  endeavored  to  show. 
But  the  balloonists  do  not  formulate 
the  only  irrational  school;  a  second 
modem  one  is  that  section  of  the  one 
I  believing  that  weight  ib  necessary  to 
'flight,  which  advocates  the  employment 
of  rigid  inclined  planes  driven  forward 
in  a  straight  line,  or  revolving  planes, 
(.  «.,  aerial  screws. 

The  other  section  is  more  rational,  and 
most  likely  the  right  one,  trusting  for 
elevation  and  propulsion  to  the  flapping 
of  wings.  This  section  may  be  further 
I  subdivided  into  advocates  oi  the  vertical 
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flappingof  wingB,  eaob  as  Borelli,  Mare^ 
and  others,  ana  advocates  of  the  parti- 
ally horizontal  flapping  of  wings,  auch 
as  Bell-Pettigrow,  The  favorite  idea  of 
the  dieoiples  of  the  inclined  plane  scheme 
is  the  wedging  forward  of  a,  rigid  in- 
ollned  plane  upon  the  air.  It  may  be 
made  to  advance  either  in  a  horizontal 
line,  or  made  to  rotate  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  whence  we  also  have  this  section 
subdivided,  and  both  divisions  have  their 
adherents.  The  one  recommends  a  large 
supporting  area  extending  on  either  side 
of  the  weight  to  be  elevated,  the  surface 
of  the  supporting  area  making  a  very 
slight  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  the 
whole  being  wedged  forward  by  the  ac- 
tion of  vertical  screw  propellers.  This 
was  the  plan  suggested  by  Henson  and 
Stringfellow.  The  former  designed  his 
his  aerostat  or  flying  machine,  in  1 843,  and 
the  latter,  on  Wengham's  plan,  exhibited 
his  design  at  the  Aeronautical  Sodiety'i 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  in  the  summer  of  1868.  These 
formidable  and  scientific-looking  things 
were  never  coerced  into  giving  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  pretended  capacities,  and 
it  were   therefore    useless    to    oonsidei 


The  first  to  apply  the  aerial  screw  to 
the  air  was  Sir  George  Cayley,  who,  in 
1796,  constructed  a  small  machine  con- 
sisting of  two  corks  fastened  on  either 
end  of  a  vertical  spindle,  to  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  suitably  secured  the 
middle  of  a  whalebone  bow.  To  either 
end  of  the  latter  are  attached  strings 
which  wind  about  the  spindle,  and  thereby 
stretch  the  bow.  In  thecorks  arc  inserted 
a  number  of  wing  feathers  from  any 
bird,  80  as  to  be  slightly  inclined,  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill,  but  in  opposite 
directions  in  each  set.  This  instrument, 
after  being  wound  up,  readily  rises  in 
the  air.  Sir  Cayley  calculated  that  if  thi 
area  of  the  screw  was  increased  to  20i 
square  foet,  and  moved  by  a  man,  it 
would  elevate  him.  But  it  appears 
that  he  never  tried  it. 

This  model  was  immediately  seized 
upon  as  the  basis  for  a  flying  machine  by 
a  great  many  people.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Phillips  succeeded  in  elevating,  by  means 
of  revolving  fans  ;  a  model  made  entirely 
of  metal,  and  which,  when  complete  and 
charged,  weighed  two  pounds.  The  fans 
were  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 


of  20°,  and  through  the  arms  the  steam 
rushed,  on  the  principle  dtsoavered  by 
Hero,  causing  the  fans  to  revolve  with 
great  energy,  so  much  so  that  the  model 
rose  to  a  great  altitude,  and  flew  across 
two  fields  before  it  alighted.  The  mo- 
tive power  employed  in  this  instance  was 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  char- 
coal, nitre,  and  gypsum.  Tliis  is  the 
first  machine  that  steam  ever  raised  into 
the  air. 

The  French  also  seized  upon  the  screw 
scheme  with  avidity,  and  Nadar,  Pontin, 
d'Amecourl  and  de  la  Landelle,  between 
the  years  1853  and  1863,  succeeded 
in  constructing  clockwork  models,  which 
not  only  raised  themselves  into  the  air, 
but  also  carried  a  certain  amount  of 
freight. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  all  these  machines, 
and  that  they  aj-e  even  less  efficient  than 
the  balloon,  and  much  more  costly. 
What  if  yoii  can  rise  into  the  air  with 
them,  and  ever  so  high  at  that?  That 
is  not  the  question;  the  question  of  ris- 
ing in  the  air  has  been  solved  by  the 
balloon;  what  we  want  is  direction,  and 
not  elevation;  the  aerial  screwis  no  more 
governable  in  this  regard  than  is  the 
balloon. 

Whence  it  appears  that  we  mnst  reject 
the  doctrines  of  the  inclined  plane  school 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  balloonists; 
and  another  important  and  troublesome 
factor  has  been  eliminated  from  oureqna- 
tioQ.  Let  us  see  how  soon  we  can  get  it 
down  to  "a!  equals  to." 

There  now  remainsto  be  regarded  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
flappings  of  wings,  to  secnre  the  desider- 

In  1860,  Borelli  published  at  Rome  a 
two-volume  work,  "De  Motu  Animali- 
um,"  and  up  to  1666,  all  the  knowledge 
that  we  possessed  on  the  subject  is  due 
to  this  distinguished  physiologist  and 
mathematician.  He  constructed  an  arU- 
ficial  bird  in  which  the  wing,  consisting 
of  a  rigid  spine,  with  natural  feathers 
attached  thereto,  flapped  vertically  down- 
wards, and  this  idea  has  been  enthusi* 
nstically  seconded  by  both  Straus-Durck-  » 
heim  and  Girard,  and  quite  lately  by 
I  Profs  gsor  Marey. 

I  Borelli  opines  that  flight  results  from 
the  application  of  an  inclined  plane, 
,  which  beats  the  air,  and    he  evolves, 
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amongBt  others,  tlie  following  proposi* 
tions  from  his  argumeutB'. 

Mrst — If  the  air  strikcB  the  aniier  sur- 
face of  the  wing  perpendicularly  in  a 
direction  from  below  upwards,  the  flexi- 
ble portion  of  the  wine  will  yield  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  form  a  wedge  with 
its  neighbor. 

Seemdly — Similarly  and  conversely, 
if  the  wing  etrikes  the  air  perpendicu- 
larly from  above,  tbe  posterior  and  flexi- 
ble portion  of  the  wing  will  yield  and 
be  forced  in  an  upward  direction. 

Ihirdly — That  this  upward  yielding 
of  tbe  posterior  or  flexible  margin  of  the 


The  artificial  wings  which  he  made 
of  late  differ  from  those  recommended 
by  Borelli  and  others  in  the  mode  of 
construction,  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  air,  in  the  nature 
of  the  power  employed,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  necessity  for  adapting 
certain  elastic  substanceB  to  the  root  of 
the  wing  if  in  one  piece,  and  to  the  root 
and  the  body  of  the  wing  if  in  several 
pieces. 

He  maintains  that  no  part  of  the  wing 
should  be  rigid;  that,  if  the  wing  be  in 
one  piece,  it  should  be  made  to  vibrate 

.      __  ^     ..  _  .  .    ..  ^  obliquely  and  more  or  less  horizontally, 

wing  results  in  and  necessitatcf  a  hori- 1  so  as  to  twist  and  untwist   and   make 


zontal  transference  of  tbe  body  of  the 
bird. 


figure-of-8  curves  during  its  action,  thus 
enabling  it  to  seize  and  let  go  the  air 


Fcmrthly — ^That  to   sustain  a  bird  in  .with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  such  a 


the  air  the  wings  must  strike  vertictilly 
downwards,  as  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  a  heavy  body,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  fall. 

IKfthly.—Tha.t  to  propel  the  bird  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  tbe  wings  must 
descend  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  the  posterior  or  flexible  portions  of 
the  wing  yield  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  virtually  to 
communicate  an  oblique  action  to  them. 

j5utf%.— That  the  feathers  of  the 
wing  are  bent  in  an  upward  direction 
when  the  wing  descends,  the  upward 
bending  of  the  elastic  feathers  contrib- 
uting to  the  horizontal  travel  of  the 
body  of  the  bird. 

TTiese  arguments  appear  so  plausible   .. 

as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  superticial  |  views  are  sustained  by  many  eminent 
reader,  and  even  to  the  philosophers  of  authorities,  who  predict  its  practical 
the  past  two  centuries  thef'  have  seemed  success;  and  we  truly  believe  that  the 
correct  in  general.  Many  have  changed  inventor's  only  chance  in  this  direction 
his  plans  in  detail  and  proclaimed  their  is  to  study  Bcll-Pettigrew's  propositions, 
new  discoveries  to  the   world  without  ponder  them  over  critically   and  make 


manner  as  to  avoid  dead  points;  that 
the  entire  wing  must  be  under  thorough 
control  during  a  cycle  of  motion,  and 
that  steam,  varying  in  intensity  at  every 
stage  of  the  down  and  up-strokes,  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  piston  action,  is  the 
proper  motive  power;  and  that  the  root 
of  artiflcial  wings  must  be  supplied  with 
elastic  structures  in  imitation  of  the 
muscles  and  elastic  ligaments  of  flying 
animals. 

The  propounder  of  what  has  here  been 
so  very  briefly  referred  to  has  not  only 
the  highest  faith  in  his  being  the  true 
method,  by  pointing  to  an  early  consum- 
mation of  his  plans,  but  ably  and  scien- 
tifically enters  into  the  merits  and 
minutiie  of   his   every    assertion.      His 


giving  Borelli  credit  for  the  same,  and 
up  to  this  date  they  have  stood  Arm. 
The  best  proof  of  their  invalidity  lies  in 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  they 
have  never  succeeded  when  applied  to 
practice. 

Prof.  Owen,  Macgillivray,  Bishop, 
Liais  and  others,  have  added  the  word 
backwards  to  Borelli's  downiuarrla. 


them  the  basis  of  bis  speculations  and 
work. 

But  it  must  not  be  imanned  that 
ballooning  and  aerial  animal  locomotion 
are  the  only  foundations  upon  which 
both  profound  philosophers  and  hair- 
brained  visionaries  have  ouilt  their  plans 
and  experiments. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  hamesa 


Bell-Fettigrew  was  the  first  to  di£fer  trained  eagles  to  balloons  and  other  ap- 
*  from    Borelli    and     his     votaries.       He  |  paralus,  and  for  a  long  time  this  possible 

groves  that  tbe  action  of  the  wing  is  not  I  solntion  of  the  question  was  agitated 
ownwards  and  backwards,  bnt  down- j  with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  That  this 
wards  and  forwards,  and  that  the  other  is  not  the  ultimately  correct  solution  is 
arguments  stated  are  fallacious  through- 1  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  it 
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was  suffered  to  drop  out  of  notice. 
Abluiit,  but  well-meaning,  individual  in  a 
technologioal  journal  lately  remarked 
that  if  humanity  couldn't  produce  any 
better  than  animal  power  to  settle  its  en- 
gineering difficulties,  it  bad  better  re- 
sume the  furs  and  bone  spears  of  its  bar- 
barous ancestry  and  give  up  civilisation 
as  a  bad  job.  And  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing as  be  does. 

Of  oourssj  electricity  has  been  Bug- 
eested.  We  noticed  a  communication 
from  an  Australian  in  the  New  York 
Beraid  lately,  who  had  a  plan  of  aerial 
navigation  on  elect rio  principles,  and 
only  wanted  some  cash  to  show  the  world 
that  his  principles  could  be  carried  into 
euccessful  execution.  Electricity,  some- 
how or  other,  can  do  anything  ^  it  is  one 
of  these  grand,  mysterious  institutions 
that  will  be  the  future  foundation  of  not 
only  engineering,  but  of  everything. 
Verne  runs  and  lights  bis  "  Nautilus^ 
with  it,  and  this  Australian  is  going  to 
aero-NautiluB  it  on  the  same  plan.  Peo- 
ple expect  great  things  from  electricity, 
especially  since  we  can  hear  the  grass 
grow  in  Philadelphia  with  it  from  New 
York,  and  perform  other  startling  feats. 
People  look  knowing  and  hint  at  future 
immensities  of  achievement ;  the  un- 
known is  always  what  people  know  most 


about  i  ask  an  average  man  to  extract  a 
square  root,  to  solve  an  equation  of  the 
Becond  degree,  or  to  perform  some  similar 
elementary  operation,  and  he'll  scratch 
his  head  and  tell  yon  that  he  isn't  up  in 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  ask  that  same 
man  about  the  future  electricity  and  itis 
wonderful  how  much  he  knows  abont  it, 
while  the  sages  of  all  ages  and  parts  of 
the  globe  are  devoting  their  life-times  to 
the  study  of  its  nature,  and  finally  de- 
clare that  they  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Ask  a  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics what  force  is.  Ue  don't  know>  Ask 
a  precocious  student.  Oh,  be  knows,  and 
he'll  tell  yon  all  about  it;  dealing  in  argu- 
ments and  with  propositions  which  are  too 
profound  for  anybody  to  understand. 

We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  warning 
the  precocious  inventor  against  attempt- 
ing to  overreach  science.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  it  leads  to  nothing. 
We  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  epeculatioo 
should  be  abandoned,  nut  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  building  on  a  foundation  which 
cannot  be  supported, 

Bell-Fettegrew  has  given  us  a  founda- 
tion which  will  stand.  Build  on  that 
Experiment  on  electricity  if  yoD  will, 
don't  build  on  deductions  before  a  criti- 
cal, soientifio  community  has  given  them 
the  stamp  of  validity. 
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HISTOBICAI.  NOTICE. 

The  application  of  compressed  air  to 
industrial  purposes  dates  from  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Long  before  this, 
indeed,  we  find  isolated  attempts  made 
to  apply  it  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  its 
final  success  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
present  age — the  age  of  mechanic  arts — 
an  age  inaugurated  in  so  splendid  a  man- 
ner Dy  the  genius  of  Watt,  and  which 
has  been  so  wonderfully  productive  in 
good  to  mankind. 

Without  going  into  any  details  as  to 
its  history,  we  shall  only  name  the  Eng- 
lish   engineers,     Cubitt    and    BruneU, 


who,  in  1851-4,  first  applied  oompressed 
air  in  its  statical  application  to  the  sink- 
ing of  bridge  caissons,  the  Genoese  Pro- 
fessor, M.  Collodon,  who,  in  1852,  first 
conceived  and  suggested  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying it  in  the  proposed  tunneling  of 
the  Alps;  and,  finally,  the  distinguished 
French  engineer,  Lommeilter,  who  first 
practically  realized  and  applied  Collo- 
don's  idea  in  the  boring  of  the  Mt.  CenU 
Tunnel. 

IL 


AND  rrS  FCTDKB. 

The  applioations  of  compressed  air  are 
very  numerous,  ita  most  important  one 
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being  the  traiiBmisBion  of  power  by  its 
meane. 

Custom  has  oonfiQed  the  term  "trans- 
tnission  of  power"  to  such  devices  as  are 
employed  to  convey  power  from  one  place 
to  another,  without  inclnding  organized 
maobiaes  through  which  it  is  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  performance  of  work. 

Power  is  transmitted  by  meaoa  of 
shafts,  belts,  friotio a- wheels,  gearing, 
wire-rope,  &a^  by  water,  steam  and  air. 
There  is  nothing  of  equal  importance 
connected  with  mechanical  engineering 
in  regard  to  wliich  there  exists  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion,  or  in  which  there  ia 
a  greater  diversity  of  practice,  than  in 
the  means  of  transmitting  power.  Yet 
in  every  case  it  may  be  assumed  that 
some  particular  plan  is  better  than  any 
other,  and  that  plan  can  be  best  determ- 
ined by  studying,  first,  the  principles  of 
the  different  modes  of  transmission  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  special  conditions 
that  exist;  and,  secondly,  precedents  and 
examples. 

For  transmitting  power  to  great  dis- 
tances, shafts,  belts,  friction -wheels  and 
gearing  are  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
The  praotioal  in  compressibility  and  want 
of  elasticity  of  water,  renders  the  hy- 
draulic method  unfit  for  transmitting 
regularly  a  constant  amount  of  power; 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  where 
motive  power,  acting  continuously,  is  to 
be  accumulated  and  applied  at  intervals, 
as  for  raising  weights,  operating  punches, 
compressive  forging  and  other  work  of 
an  intermittent  character,  requiring  a 
great  force  acting  through  a  small  dis- 
tance. 

Whether  steam,  air  or  wire-rope  is  to 
be  made  the  means  of  transmitting  power 
from  the  prime-mover  to  the  machine, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  special  condi- 
tions of  each  case.  In  carrying  steam  tc 
great  distances  very  importannt  losses 
occur  from  condensation  ia  the  pipes; 
especially  during  cold  weather.  The 
wear  and  tear  m  cables  lessen  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  telodynamic  transmis- 
sion; steep  inclinations  and  frequent 
changes  of  direction  of  the  line  of  trans- 
mission often  exclude  its  adoption;  while 
it  is  entirely  excluded  when  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  distributing  a  small  force 
over  a  large  number  of  points  than  of 
concentrating  a  large  force  at  one  or  two 
}H>ints. 


Compressed  air  is  the  only  general 
mode  of  transmitting  power;  the  only 
one  that  is  always  and  in  every  case  pos- 
sible, no  matter  how  great  the  distance 
nor  how  the  power  is  to  be  distributed 
and  applied.  No  doubt  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  distant,  yet  hitherto  unavailable 
sources  of  power,  the  importance  of  this 
medium  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But  compressed  air  is  also  a  storer  of 
power,  for  we  can  accumulate  any  de- 
sired pressure  in  a  reservoir  situated  at 
any  distance  from  the  source,  and  draw 
upon  this  store  of  energy  at  any  time; 
wbicfa  is  not  possible  either  in  the  case 
of  steam,  water  or  wire-rope. 

Larger  supply-pipes  are  required  for 
steam  or  water  transmission;  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  hot  steam  pipes, 
the  leakages  in  water  pipes,  the  high  ve- 
locities required  in  telodynamic  trans- 
mission are  all  without  their  counter- 
parts in  compressed  air  transmission. 
Compressed  air  is  furthermore  independ- 
ent of  differences  of  level  between  the 
source  of  power  and  its  points  of  appli- 
cation, and  is  perfectly  applicable  no 
matter  how  windiugand  broken  the  path 
of  transmission. 

But  especially  is  compressed  air  adapt- 
ed to  underground  work.  Steam  is  here 
entirely  excluded,  for  the  confined  char- 
acter of  the  situation  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  an  adequate  ventilation, 
render  its  use  impossible;  compressed 
air,  besides  being  free  from  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  steam,  possesses 
properties  that  render  its  employment 
conducive  to  coolness  and  purity  in  the 
atmosphere  into  which  it  is  exhausted. 
The  boring  of  such  tunnels  as  the  Mt. 
Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  would  have  been 
impossible  without  it.  Its  easy  convey- 
ance to  any  point  of  the  underground 
workings;  its  ready  application  at  any 
point;  the  improvement  it  produces  in 
the  ventilating  currents;  the  complete 
absence  of  heat  in  the  conducting  pipes; 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  distributed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  many 
machines  whose  positions  are  daily 
changing,  such  as  hauling  engines,  coaf- 
;  cutting  machines  and  portable  rock-drills; 
these,  and  many  other  advantages,  when 
contrasted  with  steam  under  like  condi- 
tions, give  compressed  a  value  which  the 
engineer  will  fully  appreciate. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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compressed  air  is  to  receive  a  still  more 
extensive  application.  The  diminiefaed 
cost  of  motive  power  when  generated  on 
a  large  scale,  when  compared  with  that 
of  a  number  of  separate  steam  engines 
and  boilers  distributed  over  manufactur- 
ing distriotB,  and  theexpense  and  danger 
of  maintaining  an  independent  steam 
power  for  each  separate  establishment 
where  power  is  used,  are  strong  reasons 
for  generating  and  distributing  com- 
pressed air  through  mains  and  pipes  laid 
below  the  surface  of  streets  in  the  same 
way  as  gas  and  water  are  now  supplied. 
Especially  in  large  cities  would  the 
benefits  of  such  a  system  be  invaluable; 
DO  more  disastrons  boiler  explosions  in 
shops  filled  with  hundreds  of  working 
men  and  women;  the  danger  of  fire 
greatly  reduced;  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  insurance  rates;  an  important 
saving  of  space;  cleanliness,  convenience 
and  economy.  We  say  economy  !  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  permanently 
located  air- com  pressing  plant,  established 
on  a  large  scale,  and  designed  on  princi- 
ples of  true  economy  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  cbeapnes  of  constrnction,  would 
supply  power  at  a  much  less  cost  than  is 
supposed.  Besides,  there  are  many  natu- 
ral sources  of  power,  as  water  power, 
which  could  by  this  means  be  utilized, 
and  their  immense  stores  of  energy  con- 
veyed to  the  great  centers  of  business 
and  manufacture. 

As  affording  a  means  of  dispensing 
with  animal  power  on  our  street  rail- 
roads, compressed  air  has  been  proposed 
as  the  motor  to  drive  our  street  cars.  It 
has  already  met  with  some  success  in  this 
direction,  and,  to-day,  there  are  eminent 
French,  English  and  American  engineers 
at  work  upon  this  interesting  problem. 

The  compressed  air  locomotives  of  M. 
RiboQrt,  now  in  use  at  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
They  are  oompai:t,  neat  and  compara- 
tively economical. 

Compressed  air  is  also  applied  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  ways;  In  signaling,  in  pro- 
f telling  torpedo  boats;  in  ventilating 
arge  and  confined  spaces;  in  driving 
machinery  in  confined  shops;  in  sinking 
bridge  caissons.  The  pneumatic  dis- 
patch system,  the  air  brake,  the  pneu- 
matic elevator  and  hoist  are  further  ex- 
amples of  its  use. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  Conditions  Modifying  EyriciES'ur 
IN  THE  Use  of  Coupbessbd  Aib. 
I. 
lobs  of  ekerqt. 
What  is  at  present  required  in  the  use 
of  compressed  air  is  a  considerable  dim- 
inution in  the  first  cost  of  obtaining  it 
by  really  improving  the  compressor,  and 
a  practical  means  of  working  it  at  a  high 
rate  of  expansion  without  the  present 
attendant  losses.     In  the  best  machines 
in  use  at  the  present  day,  the  useful  tf- 
feci,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  work  done 
by  the  air  to  that  done  upon  it,  is  very 
small.    The  losses  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
following  causes: 

1.  The  compression  of  air  develops 
heat;  and  as  the  compressed  air  always 
cools  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  before  it  is 
used,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  this 
dissipated  beat  is  work  lost. 

2.  The  heat  of  compression  increases 
the  volume  of  the  air,  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  air  to  a  higher 
pressure  in  the  compressor  in  order  that 
we  may  finally  have  a  given  volume  of 
air  at  a  given  pressure,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  work  spent  in  affecting  this  excess 
of  pressure  is  work  lost. 

The  great  cold  which  results  when 
when  air  expands  against  a  resistance, 
forbids  expansive  working,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  forbids  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  compressed  air. 

4.  Friction  of  the  air  in  the  pipes, 
leakage,  dead  spaces,  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  valves,  insufficiency  of 
valve-  area,  for  workmanship  and  slovenly 
attendance,  are  all  more  or  less  serious 
causes  of  loss  of  power. 

The  question  now  is,  how  can  we  get 
rid  of  these  losses  and  obtain  a  biigher 
efficiency  ? 

The  first  cause  of  loss  of  work,  name- 
ly, the  heat  developed  by  compression, 
itirely  unavoidable.  The  whole  of 
the  mechanical  energy  which  the  com- 
pressor-piston spends  upon  the  air  is  con- 
verted into  heat.  This  heat  la  dissipated 
by  conduction  and  radiation,  ix\A  its  me- 
chanical equivalent  is  work  lost.  The 
compressed  air,   having   again  reached 
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thermal  equilibrium  with  the  aurrouad- 
ing  atmosphere,  expands  and  does  woric 
in  virtue  of  ita  intrinsic  energy. 

We  proceed  to  the  seoond  loaa,  which 
is  the  work  done  iu  driving  the  com- 
preSBor-piflton  assinst  the  increase  of 
preasQre  due  to  toe  heat  of  compreBsion. 
Since  the  temperatnre  increaseB  more 
rapidly  than  it  ought,  aooording  to 
Boyle  8  law,  the  work  necessary  to  com- 
preBsion  is  greater  than  if  the  tempera- 
ture were  to  remain  constant. 

The  theoretical  efficiency  of  the  com- 
pressing and  working  cylinders,  as  given 
further  on  by  eq.  (486),  is: 


where  T,  is  the  absolute  temperature  of 
the  air  at  ItB  exit  from  the  compressor, 
and  0,  the  absolute  temperature  at  its 
entrance  into  the  working  cylinder, which 
in  practice  is  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Hence  we  can  increase  the 
value  of  this  fraction  only  bv  decreasing 
the  denominator  T^that  is  the  final  heat 
of  compression,  'nda  can  only  be  done 
by  abBtracting  the  beat  during  compres- 
sion, or  by  using  very  low  pressures. 
But  low  presBures  are  exclnded  by  other 
OODsiderations.  The  weight  of  air,  w, 
needed  per  second  to  perform  a  given 
amount  of  work  would  have  to  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  this  wonld  neces- 
sitate larger  pipes,  larger  cylinders,  and 
would  result  in  a  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive arrangement. 

The  only  remuDing  alternative,  there- 
fore, is  to  bring  about  in  the  compreBsor 
the  cooling  \^ich  the  air  now  under- 
goes after  having  left  it.  Table  VII 
shows  respectively  the  portion  of  work 
lost  when  the  air  is  not  oooled  in  the 
compressor  and  that  lost  when  it  is  com- 
pletelv  oooled,  and  will  make  manifest 
the  advantage  there  is  in  cooling.  For 
a  pressure  of  sfx  atmospheres  the  work 
spent  in  isothermal  compression  to  that 
spent  in  adiabatic  compression  is  as  3  to 
4;  and  this  ratio  decreases  rapidly  as  the 
prwsure  increases. 

a 

UBTHODS   OF  COOLING. 

There  are  three  methods  in  which  cold 
water  is  applied  to  cool  the  air  during 
its  compression : 

I.  In  case  of  the  so-called  hydraulic 
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piston  or  plunger  compressors,  the  air  is 
over  and  in  contact  with  a  column  of 
water  which  acta  upon  the  ait  like  an 
ordinary  piston,  its  surface  rising  and 
falling  with  the  backward  and  forward 
motion  of  the  plunger.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  cooling  effect  of  this  large  mass 
of  water  is  very  small.  There  is  nothing 
but  surface  contact,  and  water  possesses 
in  a  slight  degree  only,  the  property  of 
conducting,  through  ita  mass,  heat  re* 
ceived  on  its  surface.  But  we  obtain  all 
the  advantages  there  are  in  having  the 
air  completely  saturated  with  water- 
vapor  during  its  compression,  as  well  as 
all  the  disadvantages  of  having  saturated 
compressed  air  to  work  with.  What  has 
been  here  sMd  of  hydraulic  plunger- 
compressors,  applies  equally  to  hydTaulio 
or  ram  compressora  (first  used  by  Som- 
meiller  at  Mt.  <.'«nis,  but  now  obBolete). 

2.  By  flooding  the  external  of  the 
cylinder,  and  sometimes  also  the  piston 
and  plBton-rod.  This  method  of  cooling 
presents  neither  the  advantages  nor  dis- 
advantages incident  to  direct  intercon- 
tact  between  the  air  and  water;  it  is  that 
generally  adopted  iu  American  practice, 
especially  where  it  ia  necessary  to  expose 
the  air-pipes  to  the  out-door  atmospuere 
of  winter.  The  cooling  whioh  it  effects 
is,  however,  only  an  approach  to  that 
which  insures  the  highest  efficiency. 

3.  By  injecting  into  the  compressor 
cylinder  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  a 
state  of  the  finest  possible  division,  i.  e.  in 
the  form  of  spray.  This  method  of  cooling 
was  first  applied  by  Prof.  Collodon  in  the 
compresBorB  used  at  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ratiooai 
oomplete  and  effective.  In  this  fine  state 
of  aivision  the  water  has  many  more 
poinu  of  contact  wjth  the  air,  which  is 
both  completely  oooled  and  kept  thor- 
oughly saturated  during  compression.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  quantity 
of  water  mjected  into  the  compressor 
be  a  minimum,  and  hence  the  weight  re* 
quired  for  different  tensions  is  given  in 
a  table  further  on. 

in. 

COHOmOKB  MOST  FAVOBABLB  TO  BCONOMT 
IN  THE  UBB  07  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

By  working  air  at  full  pressare  we 
avoid  the  formation  of  ioe  in  the  pipes 
and  exhaust  ports,  not  so  much  because 
the  air  is  less  cooled  (for  the  giBat  fall 
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of  temperature  produced  by  tbe  sudden 
expansion  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  is 
almost  equal  to  that  produced  by  inte- 
rior expansion),  bnt  because  the  atr  in 
exhausting  requires  a  high  velocity,  and 
this  opposes  toe  deposit  of  ice  crystals 
by  its  purely  mechanical  effect,  and  by 
the  heat  developed  by  its  friction. 

Bnt  even  at  full  pressure  we  cannot 
work  with  high  tensions  without  serious 
drawbacks.  In  England,  several  trials 
were  made  at  the  Govan  Iron  Works  and 
other  places  to  use  air  under  tensions  of 
eight  and  nine  atmospheres,  but  they 
were  forced  to  return  to  low  pressures, 
owing  to  the  entire  arrest  of  the  ma' 
chine  from  the  formation  of  ice  in  the 
ports.  Hence,  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  useful  effeot  decreases 
as  the  pressure  increases,  we  conclude 
that  it  is  not  good  practice,  even  at  full 
pressure,  to  work  with  a  tension  much 
over  four  atmospheres,  unless  wo  employ 
special  means  to  reheat  the  working  air. 

But  while  by  working  at  full  pressnre 
with  moderate  tensions,  we  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  very  low  temperatures, 
the  efficiency  obtained  is  also  very  low. 
Notwithstanding  this,  even  up  to  the 
present  time  air  is  almost  exclusively 
.  worked  at  full  pressure,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  hecanse  the  great 
cold  produced  by  expansive  working  has 
made  its  adoption  mipossible.  Witli  a 
cut-off  at  i  stroke  the  temperature  of  the 
air  falls  11°  C,  and  at  i  cut  off  140°  C. 

Now,  to  avoid  these  low  temperatures, 
is  is  necessary  either  that  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  compressed  air  be  raised 
by  heating  it  before  its  introduction  into 
the  working  cylinder,  or  that  the  cylin- 
der in  which  it  expands  be  heated,  or 
that  the  compressed-air  be  supplied  with 
heat  directly  during  its  expansion  by 
means  of  the  injection  of  hot  water. 

In  1660,  M.  Somraeiller,  in  order  to 
utilize  expansion,  heated  his  working 
cylinders  at  BardonnSuhe  by  means  of  a 
current  of  hot  air  circulating  around  the 
cylinders  in  small  pipes.  By  this  means 
he  was  enabled  to  cat  off  at  |  stroke. 

In  18S3,  M.  Devillez  recommended 
t^at  the  cylinder  be  placed  in  a  tank 
through  which  hot  water  was  to  circu- 
late. Other  devices  were  to  place  the 
oylinder  into  a  tank  of  water,  into  which 
from  time  to  time  fresh  supplies  of  quick- 
lime were  to  be  thrown.     Waste  cotton, 


soaked  in  petroleum,  was  also  used  to 
heat  the  working  cylinder. 

Finally,  in  1674,  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens 
proposed  the  injection  of  hot-water  into 
the  com  pressed- Eur  en^ne  cylinder  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  expanding 
air  from  falling  below  the  freezing  point, 
just  as  we  inject  cold  water  into  the 
compressor  cylinder  to  prevent  a  great 
rise  of  temperature  during  compression. 
This  is  by  lar  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
supplying  heat  to  the  expanding  air.  Ex- 
pansion IB  made  completely  practicable, 
and  hence  the  effioiency  of  the  engine  is 
greatly  increased,  as  was  shown  oy  M. 
Comet,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  Mr, 
Siemens'  plan  and  to  prove  oonclusively 
its  great  practical  utility. 

"Rie  quantities  of  hot  wat«r  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  cylinder  should  always  be 
a  minimum;  they  are  ^ven  in  a  table 
further  on. 

IV. 

SKFICIENCT   ATTAINED    IN  rBACTICE. 

It  is  desirable  to  know  what  efficiencies 
have  been  attained  in  practice — of  com- 
pressors, of  compressed-air  engines,  and 
of   the    two    machines    together    as    a 

1.  By  efficiency  of  compressor  is  meant 
the  ratio  of  the  effective  work  spent  upon 
the  air  in  the  compressor  to  that  de- 
veloped bv  the  steam  in  the  driving  en- 
gine; or  if  you  choose  the  resistance  di- 
vided by  the  power. 

a.  In  compressors  without  piatou  or 
plunger,  sucn  as  the  hydraulic  com- 
pressor of  Sommeiller,  the  efficiency  is 
always  less  than  .50.  These  machines 
are  interesting  on  account  of  their  sim- 
plicity, but  their  useful  effect  is  always 
very  small. 

b.  In  the  so-called  hydraulic  piston, 
or  plunger- compressor,  an  efficiency  of 
.90  has  been  obtained  when  working  at  s 
low  piston-speed  to  pressures  of  four  and 
five  atmospheres. 

c.  The  compressors  of  Albert  Sohacht 
at  Saarbrucken,  in  which  the  oooling  is 
wholly  external,  have  shown  an  effioiency 
of  ,80  when  compressing  to  a  tension  of 
4  effective  atmospheres. 

c^.  Prof.  Collodon's  compressors,  into 
which  water  is  injeoted  in  the  form  of 
spray,  and  which  were  rnn  at  a  piston- 
speed  of  345  feet,  and  oompreased  the 
Air  to  an  absolute  tension  of  8  atmos- 
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pherea,  gave  &n  efficiency  which  never 
descended  below  .80,  while  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  air  never  rose  higher  than  12 
to  15  degreeR  C. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  compressed-air 
engines  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  which 
they  aotaally  do  to  that  which  is  theo- 
retically obtainable  from  the  compressed 
air.  The  following  are  examples  of  its 
value  as  found  by  experiment: 

At  the  Haigh  Colliery,  Eng.,  .70 
"    "   Ryhope    "  "      .68 

M.  Hibourt  has  found  for  his  looomotivea 
.60  to  .60. 

In  general  it  may  be  -said  that  in  the 
very  best  machines  we  can  coant  upon 
from  .70  to  .75;  while  in  the  ordinary 
ones,  working  against  a  variable  resist- 
ance, this  efficiency  descends  to  .60  and 
.55. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  the  whole  system 
together,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  work 
measared  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  com- 
pressed-sir en^ne,  to  that  done  by  the 
prime  mover,  is  foand  to  be  about  .20  to 
.25  high  pressnres,  and  from  .36  to  ,40 
for  low  pressures. 

Expenmenta  made  at  Leeds  show  a 
net  efficiency  of  .256  when  working  with 
2, 76  effective  atmospheres  pressure, 
and  .456  when  with  1.88  effective  atmos- 
pheres presBiire. 

At  the  Blanzy  mines,  M.  Graillot  has 
found  for  a  final  efficiency,  .22  to  .82  of 
the  effective  work  of  the  steam. 

M.  Ribourt,  by  experimenting  on  the 
new  compressed-air  locomotives  huilt 
for  the  St.  Gkilhard  Tunnel,  found  that 
the  ratio  of  the  tractive  effort  developed 
to  the  original  power,  (in  this  case  a 
head  of  waterj,  was  .23;  that  is,  after 
passing  the  turbine,  the  compressor,  the 
expansion  regulator,  and  the  cylinders  of 
the  locomotive,  there  remained  .23  of 
the  original  power. 

V. 

THE   BFFICISNOT  OF  PULL  PRXSSUBB    AHD 
OP    XXTAHSIOK    COICABSD. 

Let  W,  be  the  work  spent  upon  the  air 
in  the  compressor: 

W,  the  work  which  the  compressed  air 
is  theoretically  able  to  do;  then  its  the- 

W 
oretical  efficiency  will  be  s='. 

If  W=the  actual  work  done  by  the 
prime  mover,  and 


W  the  actual  work  done  by  the  air, 

then  the  real  efficienoy  will  be  = . 

Now  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
practice  we  know  that  W,  is  at  best  .70 
W,  and  W  is  only  about  .70  W,;  hence 

.70       =.49K 
W 
The  value  of  ^  (=E=the  theoretical 

efficiency)  is  .55  for  full  pressnre  and 
.7s  for  complete  expansion.  Hence,  sub- 
stituting these  values  of  E  above,  we 
find  for  these  two  cases  a  final  efficiency 
of  .27  and  .37. 

VL 

LOSSBS   OF  TBANSUIS8I0N. 

The  losses  due  to  transmission  are  cal- 
culated farther  on. 

At  the  works  for  excavating  the  Mt. 
Cenis  Tunnel  the  supply  of  compressed 
air  was  conveyed  in  cast  iron  pipes  7^ 
inches  in  diameter.  The  loss  of  pressnre 
and  leakage  of  air,  from  the  supply  pipes, 
in  a  length  of  one  mile  and/ijieen  yards, 
was  only  3}^  of  the  head;  the  absolute 
initial  pressure  was  6.70  atmospheres 
and  it  was  reduced  to  5.50  atmospheres, 
whilst  there  was  an  expenditure  at  the 
rate  of  64  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air 
per  minute.  In  the  middle  of  the  tun- 
nel, through  a  length  of  pipe  of  8.8  miles, 
the  absolute  pressure  fell  only  from  six 
atmospheres  to  5.7  atmospheres,  or  to  .96 
of  the  original  pressure. 

At  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  the  air  waa  car- 
ried through  an  8-inch  pipe  from  the 
compressors  to  the  heading,  a  distance  of 
7,150  feet,  operating  six  drills,  with  an 
average  loss  of  tmo  pounds  pressure, 

CHAPTER  XL 

Tag  Physicaii  Psopebtibs  and  Laws 

OP  AlB. 

J. 

INTRODDCTOBT. 

A  fluid  is  a  body  i/icapabU  of  resisting 
a  change  of  shape.  Fluids  are  either 
liquids,  vapors  or  gaseS.  Water  may  be 
taken  as  tne  type  of  the  first;  steam  is 
the  type  of  all  vapors,  and  air  of  all 
gases. 

Gases  are  either  coercible  gases,  i.  e.. 
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Bwch  as  under  ordinary  oircnmBtances 
may  be  condeneed  into  liquids  or  even 
solids,  as  CO,;  or  permanent  gases,  irhich 
retain  their  aerifona  state  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  This  distinction  is  convenient. 
Air  has  been  condensed,  but  certainly 
not  under  ordmary  circumatances. 

Air  then  is  a  permanent  gas,  and  may 
be  considered  a  perfect  Jtuid  ;  that  is, 

1.  It  is  incapable  of  experiencing  a 
distorting  or  tangential  stress,  its  mole- 
cules offering  no  resistance  to  relative 
displacement  among  themselves;  hence 
no  internal  vork  of  displacement  need 
b«  considered. 

2.  It  has  the  power  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion BO  as  to  fill  any  vessel  of  vhatever 
shape  or  size. 

3.  It  exerts  an  eqaal  pressnre  upoi 
every  point  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
enclosing  it. 

4.  It  IS  of  tbd  same  density  at  every 
point  of  the  space  it  occupies. 

IL 
boyle's  law. 
This  law  states  that  the  temperatnre 
being  constant,  the  volume  of  a  gas  va- 
ries, mversely  as  the  pressure,  i&c,  for- 
mulated, 

Where  w  =the  volume  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  gas  at  freezing  tempera- 
ture and  a  pressure  p,;  and  o'=the  vol- 
ume of  the  same  weight  of  gas  at  the 
same  temperature  and  at  any  pressure  p. 

Dry  air,  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  being  a  permament 
gas,  obeys  this  law. 

III. 


This  second  law  of  gases  may  be 
stated  thus:  The  volume  of  a  gas  under 
constant  pressure  expands  when  raised 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  temper- 
ature, by  the  same  fraction  of  itself, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  gas'  form- 
ulated: 

v=v'{l+a,t)  (2) 

It  has  been  found  by  the  careful 
experiments  of  M.  M.  Kudberg,  Reg- 
nault  and  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  and 
others,  that  the  volume  of  air  at  constant 
pressure  expands  from  1  to  1.3665  be- 


tween 0°  C.  and  100°  C.  Henee  for  a 
variation  in  temperature  of  1°  C,  the 
volume  varies  by  .003665  or  y^  of  the 
volume  wliich  the  wr  occupied  at  0°  C. 
and  under  the  assumed  constant  pressure. 
In  equation  (2)  the  coefficient  a,  is  there- 
fore equal  to  ji^. 

IV. 

boyle's  and  gay-lubsac's  law. 

Combining  the  equation  formulating 

Boyle's  law  with  that  formulating  6&y- 

Lussac's,  we  obtain, 

pv=^p,v^(l  +  a,()  =p,v,a^{—  + 1)  i 
or  letting        a=—  =273,     we  have 

pv=^-^' (a  +  ii=-R  {a+t)        (a) 

This  last  equation  is  a  general  expres- 
sion for  both  Boyle's  and  Gay-Lussao'i 
law,  and  completely  expresses  the  rela- 
tion  between    temperature   volume  and 


R  is  a  constant  and  depends  upon  the 
density  of  the  gas.  Its  value  for  at- 
moBpherio  air  is  determined  as  follows: 

The  weight  of  the  standard  unit  of 
volume  of  a  substance  in  any  oondition 
is  the  specific  weight  of  that  substance  in 
that  condition. 

The  specific  wetg/U  of  air,  that  is  to 
say,  the  weight  of  a  cubio  foot  of  sir  at 
0°C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  29.92  inches 
of  mercufy,  is  according  to  M.  Regnault 
.080728  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  specific  vohnne  of  a  gas  ia  the  vol- 
ume of  unit  of  weight;  it  is  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  Bpecifio  weighu 

The  specUlc  volume  of  air,  i.e.,  the  vol- 
ume in  cubic  feet  of  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois at  0°  C.  and  under  the  pressnre  of 
29.92  inches  mercury  is: 

''.=  -:::;:T::^r^«= 12.387  cubic  feet. 
■     .080728 

Letp,=2116.4,  the  mean  atmoapheric 
pressnre  in  lbs.  per  square  foot.    Then 


ABSOLUTS  TEUPEBATOBB. 

Making  ;=— 273  in  the  equation 
/>tt=R(a-f-r^ 
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the  seoood  member  reduces  to  zero,  and 
hence 

pv=o. 
The  disUnoe  of  the  freezing  point 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tnbe  of  an  air 
thermometer  is  to  the  distance  of  the 
boiling  point  from  the  bottom  as  1  :l,366fi. 
Henoe,  in  the  centigrade  scale,  where 
the  freezing  point  is  marked  0°  and  the 
boiling  point  100°,  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  Till  be  marked— 2  72°.85.  The 
lowest  reading  of  the  scale  is,  therefore, 
— 273°.  If  this  reading  could  be  ob- 
served it  would  imply  that  the  volnme 
of  the  air  had  been  reduced  to  nothing. 
This  is  evidently  a  purely  theoretical 
conception,  bat  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  to  gases  it  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient to  reckon  temperaturcB,  not  from 
the  freezing  point  but  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tnbe  of  an  airthermometer,  Ab- 
aoluU  zero,  therefore,  is  marked— 273°  on 
the  Centrigrade  sc^le  (corresponding  to 
— 4S9.°4  on  the  Fahmnhelt's  scale)  and 
is  the  temperatnre  at  which  all  molecular 
motions  cease,  and  the  ineohanioal  effect, 
which  we  call  pressure,  and  which  is  due 
to  these  motions,  becomes  zero. 

VI. 


Let  D,=lhe  density  of  a  weight  w  of 
air  at  tbe  temperatnre  0*  C.  and  under 
the  pressure  p„  f,  being  the  correspond- 
ing  volume; 

D=itB  density  at  pressure;),  tempera- 
ture t,  V  being  its  corresponding  volume; 

D'=its  density  at  temperature  C  C. 
preaaura  p  and  volume  V. 

We  shall  have 

D=-. 

V 

or  by  taking  w=nnity, 

D=^,  and  v=^. 

Placing  this  value  of  u  in  equation  (1) 
we  get 

^=--  (4) 

P,     D.'  ^*> 

that  ia,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  propor- 
tional to  its  density. 
From  (2)  we  have, 

D^     1     _    «■  ,.. 


That  is,  the  density  of  a  gas  ia  inversely 
as  its  temperature,  the  latt«r  being  rec- 
oned  from  absolute  zero. 

Combining  equations  (4)  and  (5), 
D       jD  a 

"  ^-^-  (6) 


(6a) 


(6)  shows  that  the  density  of  a  gas  is: 
At  constant  temperature,  directly  as 

the  pressure; 
At  constant  pressure,  inversely  as  the 

absolute  temperatnre. 

— *=oonstant  for  any  given  gas.    For 

to  Rankine,  2fl2U);  this  is  the  height  in 
feet  of  a  column  of  fluid  of  density  D„ 
which  produces  a  preaanre  p^  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  surface;  letting  H  be  this 
height,  the  weight  of  the  column  having 
one  square  foot  for  its  snrface  will  be 
D.H,  or 

D,H=/).. 
If  in  (6a)  we  make  ff=I,  we  get 


Da 


which  ia  the  weight  of  unit  of  volnme, 
or  the  apeci/lc  weight  of  ur. 

Making   10=1   in  same   equation,    we 
have  for  the  volume  of  unit  of  weight, 
p,      a+l         a+t  _. 

called  the  aptciiic  volums.     (7)  and  (8) 
are  roiprooals  of  each  other. 

VII. 

THE  HEASURBUBNT  OP  BEAT. 

Any  effect  of  heat  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  measuring  it,  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  produce  a  particular 
effect  is  called  a  thermal  unit.  It  has 
been  found  beat  to  take  a  thermal  unit  to 
be  the  quantity  of  heat  which  oorre- 
spends  to  some  definite  interval  of  tem- 
perature in  a  definite  weight  of  a 
particular  substance. 
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Dtf.  A  Sritish  Thermal  Unit  ia  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  correeponds  to  an 
interval  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  in  the  temperatare  of  one  poand 
of  pare  liquid  water  at  its  temperature 
of  greatest  density  (39°  1  Fahr). 

I>ef.  A  Calorie,  or  French  Thermal 
Unit,  IB  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
corresponds  to  the  Centigrade  degree  in 
the  temperature  of  one  kilogram,  of  pure 
liquid  water,  at  its  temperature  of  great- 
est density,  (3°  94  C). 

Def.  The  ^)eciJio  Beat  of  a  body,  is 
the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  that  body  one  degree,  to  the 
quantity  required  to  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  water  one  degree. 

It  has  been  proven  for  permanent 
gases,  that, 

1.  The  spectfio  heat  is  constant  for 
any  given  gas,  and  ia  independent  of  the 
temperature  and  pressure; 

2.  The  thermal  capacity  per  unit  of 
volume,  is  the  same  for  all  simple  gases 
when  at  the  same  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture; 

3.  The  specific  heat  increases  with  the 
temperature,  and  probably  with  the 
pressure,  when  the  gas  is  brought  near 
the  point  of  liquifaction,  and  no  longer 
obeys  Boyle's  law. 

The  above  three  concluHions  are  true 
of  specifio  heat  at  coTistant  volume,  as 
well  as  of  specific  heat  at  conetant  press- 
ure, as  far  as  regards  simple  gases  and 
air,  (which,  being  a  meobanicai  miiture, 
obeys  the  same  laws  as  eimple  gaa). 

It  was  shown  by  Laplace,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  is  different,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
vMume,  or  at  a  constant  pressure,  daring 
the  operation  of  changing  its  tempera- 
ture. 

The  specifio  heat  of  gases  wag  inde- 
pendently determined '^ by  M.  Regnault 
and  Prof.  Rankine;  experimentariy  by 
the  former,  and  theoretically  by  the 
latter.  Their  results  agreed  exactly, 
and  are  those  now  ^nerally  accepted. 
As  given  in  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry. 

The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 
is  .238 

As  we  shall  find  farther  on,  the  specif- 
io heat  at  constant  volume  is  .169. 


CHAPTER  in. 
Thesmodthahic  Pbinciples  and  Fob- 


INTBODCCrOEY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cylinder  of 
an  air  compressor  becomes  very  hot  even 
at  a  low  piston-speed.  This  ^act  brings 
OS  face  to  face  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
conversion  of  energy;  for  it  ia  the  con- 
version of  the  visible,  mechanical  energy 
of  the  piston  into  that  other  invisible 
form  of  energy  called  heat.  Thus  we 
see  we  are  at  the  very  outset  confronted 
with  a  thermal  phenomenon,  whose  con- 
sideration involves  the  science  called 
thermodynamics.  To  besin  with  we 
had  no  other  but  the  visible  mechanical 
energy  of  a  moving  piston;  but  very 
soon  sensible  heat  manifests  itself,  and 
this  heat  can  be  developed  only  at  the 
expense  of  part  at  least,  of  the  energy  of 
the  moving  piston. 

These  pnenomena  are  referable  to  the 
two  general  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  science  of  thermodynamics, 
viz  : 

1.  All  forms  of  energy  are  convertible. 

2.  The  total  energy  of  a  substance  or 
system  cannot  be  altered  by  the  mutual 
actions  of  its  parts. 

•  "The  conversion  of  one  form  of 
energy  into  another  takes  place  with  as 
great  certainty  and  absence  of  waste, 
and  with  the  same  integrity  of  the  ele- 
mentary magnitude  as  the  more  formal 
conversion  of  foot-pounds  in  kilogram- 
meters."  "  In  the  development  of  the 
axioms  that  nothing  is  by  natural  meana 
creatablc  from  nothing,  and  that  things 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  only  wbioh 
are  equal  to  each  other,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  empirical  laws  with 
reference  to  the  behavior  of  bodies  under 
the  action  of  heat  and  mechanical  effect" 
consists  chiefly  the  science  of  thermody- 


The  general  equation  of  thermody- 
mamics  which  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween heat  and  mechanical  energy  under 
all  circumstances,  was  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently in  1849  by  Professors  Clau- 
siuB  and  Rankine.     The  consequences  of 

*  "ElBtorr  oE  Djinllnli 
late  Porter  Poiniet,  U.S., 
lor  Jmoarj,  18T9. 
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that  equation  have  since  been  developed 
and  applied  by  many  diBtinguisbed 
writere. 

Of  course  we  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  eo  ronoh  only  of  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat  as  is  aeceasary  to  an  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  onr  aubiect 
In  doiag  so,  and  shall  follow  in  ontline 
the  treatment  given  by  M.  Poofaet,  in  hia 
admirable  "Ifimvelle  Mkchani^ue  Jndus- 
tridle"  makinf;  free  nse,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  works  or  Zeuner,  Rankine 
and  Clansius. 

II. 

HEAT  AND  TEMFKBATDBS. 

Seat  denotes  a  motion  of  particles  on 
a  small  scale  just  as  the  rushing  together 
of  a  stone  and  the  earth  denotes  a  mo- 
tion on  a  liCrge  scale,  a  masa  motion.  It 
is  due  to  a  vibratory  motion  impressed 
upon  the  molecules  of  a  body.  The 
more  rapid  the  vibrations  the  more  in- 
tense the  heat.  The  quantity  of  beat  in 
a  substance  could  be  measured  by  malti- 
plying  the  kinetic  energy  of  agitation  of 
a  sin^e  molecule  by  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  unity  of  weight,  supposing  the 
Bubstanoe  to  be  homogeneous  and  the 
heat  uniformly  distributed.  Thus  the 
thermometer  and  dynamometer  reveal  to 
us  phenomena  which  are  in  reality  ident- 
ical, and  we  can  establish  a  measuring 
unit  to  which  both  effects  can  be  referred. 

Temperature  is  the  property  of  a  body 
considered  with  reference  to  its  power  of 
heating  other  bodies.  It  is  a  function  of 
the*  variables,  volume  and  pressure,  or, 

t=p(v,p) 
that  is,  all  bodies  having  the  same  press- 
ure and  volume  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture.   This  is  expressed  by  the  differen- 
tial equation : 

where  i-yland  1-^1  are  the  partial  dif- 
ferential co-efficients,  dt  in  the  former  de- 
noting tbe  increment  of  t  when,  v  re- 
maining constant,  p  alone  is  increased  by : 
dp;  and  in  the  latter,  the  increment  re- 
ceived by  t  when  p  remaining  constant, 
V  is  inoreaaed  by  dv  \  whilst  \n  the  first 
number  of  the  equation,  dt  represents 
tbe  total  increment  of  (  due  to  the  simul- 
taneons  reception  by  p  and  ti  of  tbe  in- 
crements d^  and  dv,  respectively. 


THB  TWO    LAWS   ( 

The  whole  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
rests  on  two  fundamental  theories:  * 

1.  That  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and 
work;  whensoever  a  body  changes  its 
state  in  producing  exterior  work,  (posi- 
tive or  negative),  there  is  an  absorption 
or  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  British  thermal  unit  for  every 
772  foot  pounds  of  work,  (or  of  one 
French  thermal  unit  for  every  423.55 
kiloeiammeters  of  work). 

This  mechanical  equivalent  of  beat 
was  first  exactly  determined  by  Mr. 
Joule,  in  honor  of  whom  it  is  called 
Joule's  equivalent,  and  is  denoted  by  the 
symbol  J. 

2.  The  theorem  of  the  equivalence  of 
transformations;  when  a  body  is  suouess- 
ively  put  in  communication  with  two 
sources  of  beat,  one  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture t,  the  other  at  a  lower  temperature 
f„  its  temperature  remaining  constant 
and  equal  to  that  of  each  scarce  during 
the  whole  time  of  contact,  and  tbe  body 
neither  receiving  nor  losing  heat  eicept 
by  reason  of  its  contact  with  the  lyno 
Bouroes,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  beat 
Q  given  out  by  the  higher  sonrae  to  the 
quantity  Q'  transferred  to  the  lower 
source,  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  bodies;  it  depends  only  on  the 
temperatures,  t  and  t^,  of  the  two  sources. 

Clausius  states  this  as  follows:  In  all  ■ 
cases  where  a  quantity  of  heat  is  con- 
verted into  work,  and  where  the  body 
effecting  this  transformation  ultimately 
retnrns  to  its  original  condition,  another 
quantity  of  heat  must,  necessarily  be 
transferred  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
body ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  last 
quantity  of  heat,  in  relation  to  the  first, 
depends  only  on  the  temperature  of  the 
bodies  between  which  heat  passes,  and 
not  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  effecting 
tliis  transformation;  or,  more  briefly, 
heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder 
to  a  warmer  body. 

IV. 

HBAT  AND   UECHAHICAL   ENBROT. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be 
imparted  to  a  body  daring  itfi  passage, 
in  a  given  manner,  from  one  condition  to 
another,  (any  heat  withdrawn  from  the 

■  See  CIidMu  Ou  He»,  Hsmolr. 
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body  being  ooDuted  an  important  nega- 
tive quantity)  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz: 

1.  That  employed  in  inoreasing  the 
heat  aotnally  existioK  in  the  bodj[; 

2.  That  employed  in  prodooing  in- 
terior work'. 

3.  That  employed  in  prodncing  ex- 
terior work. 

The  first  and  second  parla,  called  re- 
spectively the  thermal  and  ergtmal  con- 
tent* of  the  body,  are  independent  of 
the  path  pnrsned  in  the  passage  of  the 
body  from  one  state  to  another;  hence 
both  parts  mav  be  represented  by  one 
fnnction,  which  we  know  to  be  com- 
pletely determined  by  the  initial  and 
final  states  of  the  body.  The  third  part, 
the  equivalent  of  exterior  work,  can  only 
be  determined  when  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  changes  of  condition  took 
place  is  known. 

Let  <IQ=the  element  of  heat  absorbed 
during  an  infinitesimal  change  of  con- 
dition ; 

.  I7,=the  free  beat  present  in  the  body 
at  the  beginning,  ie.,  the  body's  intrinsic 
energy ; 

U=the  free  heat  present  in  the  body 
at  the  end  of  the  change,  plas  the  heat 
consumed  by  internal  work  during  the 
change  of  state; 

pdtt  will  be  the  work  aocompanying 
the  passage  of  the  body  from  a  state 
{p.v]  to  a  state  {p  +  dp,  v+dv); 

Then  the  heat  spent  while  the  body 
passes  from  one  temperature  t  to  another 
t  +  dt,  and  from  one  state  ip,v^)  to  an- 
other {p  +  dp,v+dv)  will  be : 

dQ~(V-JJ,)+j.pdv, 

=dU-i-j.pdv;  (10) 

where  du  depends  upon  the  initial  and 
Jinal  circumstaDces,  while  y-jorfo  depends 

on  the  intermediate  circnmstanoes  of  the 
change  of  state. 

We  can  write  du=o  and  entirely  ex- 
clude interior  work  and  heat  by  confining 
ourselves  to  cycliccd  jjroceaaes,  that  is  to 
say,  to  operations  in  which  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  body  undergoes  are  so  j 
arranged  that  the  body  finally  returns' 

•  CIruIiu  mi  Hut.   Ifenolr.  I 


exactly  to  its  ori^al  condition,  the  inte- 
rior woi^,  positjve  and  n^attre,  exactly 
neutralizing  each  other. 

«=/(y,.), 
that  ia,  the  internal  heat  of  a  bodv  de- 
pends only  upon  the  volume  of  the  body, 
and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Hence  the  increase  of  internal  heat  when 
the  body  passes  from  a  state  (p,  v)  to  a 
state  {p  +  dp,  v  +  dv)  will  be: 

^-(SK^O    <■■> 

Substituting  in  equation  f  lOj  the  value 
of  du  as  given  by  equation  (ll),  we  have 

an  equation  which  is  not  integrable; 
since  this  would  require  that  the  second 
derivatives  of  the  co-efficients  of  dp  and 

dv  (which  are,  respectively,  ^— ,    and 

,    ,    -I-  J)   should   be  equal    to    each 

other*;  this  would  imply  the  impossible 
condition  J=o.  That  is,  mechanically 
speaking,  the  quantity  of  heat  passing 
cannot  be  expressed  as  a  fnnction  of  the 
initial  values  of  p  and  v.  The  equation 
can  only  be  integrated  when  we  nave  a 
relation  given,  by  means  of  which  t  may 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  v,  and 
therefore  ^  as  a  fnnction  of  v  alone.  It 
is  this  relation  which  defines  the  manner 
in  which  the  changes  of  condition  taJce 
place;  the  quantity  of  heat  passing  de- 
pends upon  the  tttlermediate  circam- 
stauces  of  change  of  state,  circumstances 
which  may  be  uiything. 

When  a  body  is  heated  from  a  tem- 
perature t  to  another  t+dt,  preserving 
the  same  volvrnt,  no  external  work  will 
be  done  and  du=o.  Hence  eq.  (12)  will 
become: 


which,  by  definition,  is  the  specific  heat 
at  constant  volume. 
The  above  equation  gives: 


dp'"'  \dp) 


(13a) 


'1  iDnnltealiiial  CilfialDB,  p.  SM ;  olgo  UcCal- 
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the  partial  differential  oo-effident  of  t 
vith  respect  to  p. 

If    the  body  passes  from  f  to  t  +  < 
nadet  constant  pretnire,  dp =o,&nA  hence 
(12)  beoomes: 

wfatch,  by  definitioD,  is  the  specific  heat 
at  ooDBtant  pr»8ure. 
IiVom  (14)  we  have: 

SnbetitattDg  these  valnes  of  the  partial 
derivatiTesiD  eq.  (12),  we  obtain  a  sec- 
ond expression  for  dQ^  viz. : 

It  is  convenient  to  have  this  equation 
in  a  form  involving  only  the  temperature 
and  specific  heats,  and  not  the  quantity 
Q.  We  obtain  such  a  form  by  differen- 
tiating (13a)  with  respeot  to  v,  and  (Ha) 
with  respect  to  j?  and  subtracting  the 
first  TesDlt  from  the  second.  The  form 
obtained  is: 


j=(«'-<'.) 


<ft 


(-)(- 


{(lc\/dt\    (^,\(dt\ 
(16) 


In  the  fignre, 


V 

5  4       D  s        c 


I.  Let  OA=the  initial  volame  of  a 
body  whose  temperature  at/  it  expands 
in  contact  with  a  source  of  heat,  (isotfaer- 
mally),  from  volume  OA  to  volame  OB, 
vhen  its  temperature  is  then  still  t. 


Q=the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  by 
the  sonroe; 

2.  It  is  now  left  to  expand  adiabati- 
oally,  i.e.,  without  the  addition  or  sab- 
traction  of  heat,  from  volume  OB  to 
volume  OC,  when  its  temperature  will 
have  fallen  to  t,; 

3.  Now  place  it  in  contact  with  a 
source  of  heat  of  the  same  temperature 
t„  and  compress  it  from  OC  to  OD, 
when  its  temperature  is  still  t,. 

Q'=the  quantity  of  heat  that  has 
passed  into  the  source; 

4.  Compress  it  adiabatioally  from 
volume  OD  to  volume  OA,  when  its 
temperature  will  again  be  t;  the  body 
has  DOW  undergone  a  complete  cycle, 
during  which  it  has  evidently  done  work 
represented  the  area  abed,-  hence, 

Q— Q'=beat  disappeared,  and  from 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics, 

Q-Q,  =  i  xabcd=  ]  XA.         (11) 

Now  the  second  law  of  thermodyuam- 
ics  states  that  Q  and  Q',  (the  heat 
received  and  the  beat  given  out),  are 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies, 
aud  dependent  only  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Suppose  that  the  difference  of  temper- 
ature of  the  two  sources  of  heat  is 
infinitely  small,  t  and  t  +  dt.  Also 
contuder  t  and  v  as  the  independent  vari- 
ables determining  the  state  of  the  body, 

,,=/(«,  ()■ 

A,  in  the  above  equation,  is  the  in- 
tegral between  v,  and  v  of  the  elementary 
areas,  such  as  ef.  Now  if  Ee=p,  E/is 
what  p  will  become  when  the  volume 
remains  constant,  and  the  temperature 
takes  an  increment  dt/  fe  tnerefore 
measures  the  differential  inoremeot 

where  -^=the   partial  derivative   of  p 
with  respect  to  t. 

taking  the  independent  variable  di  out 
of  the  integratiou  symbol. 
Q  is  the  oeat  supplied  to  keep  at  I  the 
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temperature    of    the    body    expanding 
from  t),  to  V,  and,  therefore, 
Q=/>(f,o„u/  the  nature  of  the  bodies); 
also, 

the  variables  u„  v  being  implicitly  con- 
tained in  F. 


Q=F((+<i()=F(0+F'(()  dt 
and 

Q,-  *F(<)*- 
Aooording  to  the  second  principle, 
-j7  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 


bodies;  hence, 


and 

«'=]-?-i/;.(f)- 

Now,  suppose  w— »,  becomes  indefinite- 

Ij^small  and  equal  to  do/  Q'will  become 

'^:,  Q  being  the  heat  necessary  to  keep 


at  (  the  temperatare  of  a  body  whose 
volome  increases  by  rfwy  hence  the  dif- 
ferential equation  of  the  first  order, 


dQ= 


,wl* 


(18) 


the   differential  equation  of  the  second 
principle* 

CalcukUion  of  the  function  p  {i).  It 
may  hare  several  forms.  Making  dt=o 
in  eq.  (9),  we  get, 

\dp) 
Placing  this  value  of  dp  in  eq.  (15), 

Moreover  in  (9)  (^1    represents    the 

partial  derivative  of  p  with  relation  to  ( 
when  V  is  constant;  making  do'=o. 


*Sm  Z«DDer,  "Tbiorls  Uichuilqafl  de  U  Cbklenr," 
trslsl^me  wctlon,  Hi. 
Also,  Claoaliu  on  Haot,  flrit  Usmolr. 


m- 


\dp) 


Hence  eq.  (18)  may  be  written, 

\dp} 

Equating  this  with  the  value  of  (?Q 
above,  we  have, 

7'«=("-'.)(|)(S.    <"> 

from  which  />  {i)  may  be  calculated. 

Again,  if  we  take  £q.  (16)  and  sap> 
pose  it  applied  to  bodies  whose  specific 
heats  c  and  c,  are  independent,  the  first 
of  the  pressure  and  the  second  of  the 
volnme,   as  is  the  case    in    permanent 

gases,  these  conditions  give   1;^-)   u>^ 
(  nf  /  ^^""^  ^  ™"*>  *°^  ^^  equation  be- 

Dividing  eq.  (19)  by  this  we  get, 

,,     \dpl\d,>l  ,    , 

f(')=    -^j.,  (21) 


giving  p   (t)  as  a  function  of  t  [=/ 
(;),v)]  and  of  its  partial  derivatives. 


Mb.  Arnold  Haous,  the  eminent 
American  geologist,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  mineral  Tesources 
and  mining  mdnstrv  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  August,  by  the 
steamer  Gaelic,  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
He  expects  to  take  the  field  immediately 
upon  arrival,  and  continue  active  opera- 
tions until  about  the  first  of  December, 
when  be  will  go  into  winter  qnarters. 
The  excellent  work  performed  by  Mr. 
Hague  in  connection  with  King's  Survey 
of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  and  more  re- 
recently  in  Guatemala,  is  a  guarantee  of 
his  fidelity  and  skill  in  this  new  under- 
taking. 
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RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND 
STEEL,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.* 

Bt  RICHARD  AKKHMAN,  ProfeHor  at  tbe  Bchool  at  Utiiet,  Stockbolm. 
From  "The  Bngtaeer." 
Ab  intemationa!  exhibitions  have  of  j  with  tbe  times,  can  now  scarcely  expect 
late  followed  so  close  on  each  other,  it  is  ;  that  an  International  Exhibition  can  pro- 
natural  that  the  discoveries  and  iuven-  dnce   anything   altogether  new  to   nim 
tions  that  can  be  made  in  the  interval   within  its  walls.    Keither  for  this  reason 


between  each  and  its  suocesBor  are  not 
immeroaB.  The  technioal  literature  too, 
especially  that  which  is  concerned  with 
the  mannfaotnre  of  iron  and  steel,  has  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  been  so  developed 
that  nearly  all  improvements  are,  early 
after  their  introduction,  fonnd  deecribed 
in  a  number  of  periodicalB.  This  haa 
been  conspicuously  the  case  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing, and  which  has  been  beneficial 
in  BO  high  a  degree  to  that  branch  of 
metallurgy  to  which  its  attention  is  more 
particularly  devoted;  for  at  its  meetings, 
as  is  well  known,  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions affecting  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  have  been  dlscuBBed  with  eminent 
practical  knowledge  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  many  faots  highly  intersBting 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  which,  with- 
out intervention  of  this  excellent  associ- 
ation, mankind  would  at  naost  have  had 
but  a  faint  idea,  have  been,  thanks  to 
your  "  Transaction  a,"  disseminated  over 
the  whole  world.  In  this  connection  I 
must  also  ask  to  be  allowed  to  point  out 
another  advantage  which  this  association 
has  broDght  about.  Ten  years  ago  there 
still  prevailed  at  manv  iron  and  steel 
works  a  very  great  reluctance  to  open 
their  doors  to  strangers,  and  many  an 
establishment  which  now  willingly  ad- 
mits strangers  was  then,  if  not  altogether, 
shut,  at  least  not  acoesBible  in  the  same 
degree  as  now.  Who  can  well  deny  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Institute 
oondncted  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
bring  about  this  change  ?    And,  further, 


ought,  it  to  be  retjuired  of  me,  that  I 
should  have  something  new  to  say  to  yon, 
even  with  all  the  resources  of  that  on  the 
Champs  de  Mars  behind  me.  Indeed,  I 
would  never  have  entertained  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  demand  on  your  precious 
time,  as  I  now  do,  if  I  had  not  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  certain  prominent  men 
within  this  society. 

Ab  the  leading  principle  pervading  the 
whole  of  modem  iron  manufacture,  it 
must  in  the  first  place  be  pointed  oat 
how  the  cinder-free  ingot,  iron  and  steel, 
is  always  more  and  more  Bupplantingthe 
old  cinder-mixed  wrought  iron.  This 
change,  08  is  well  known,  derives  ita  real 
origin  from  the  time  of  Mr.  BesBemer's 
grand  invention,  which  marka  an  epoch 
m  the  hiatory  of  the  iron  trade.  This 
important  change  in  the  process  has  also 
been  powerfully  assisted  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  coat  of  fusing  iron  and  steel, 
which  has  been  placed  within  reach  by 
the  important  application  of  the  so-called 
regenerative  principle  by  our  honored 
president.  Dr.  Siemens.  For,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  not  enough  that  crucible  steel 
can  by  means  of  ^ia  furnace  be  made 
more  cheaply,  but  the  Siemens  furnace 
itself  has  also  realised  the  long- cherished 
hope  of  being  able,  without  the  help  of 
the  costly  crucible,  to  melt  steel  and  iron. 
Open  hearth  metal  may  be  said  to  have 
celebrated  its  baptismal  ceremony  just  at 
the  laat  Paris  Exhibition,  when  it  was 
named,  after  its  first  maker,  Martin 
metal.  The  Beaaemer  manufacture, 
though  then  ten  years  old,  may  be  said 
to   have   been   at   the  same  time  in  Ita 


that  the  facilitated  accesB  to  iron  and  childhood  ;  and  though  much  railway 
steel  works  has  greatly  promoted  a  gen-  i  material  of  Bessemer  metal  was  shown 
eral  knowledge  of  the  latest  advanoesjat  that  Exhibition,  the  opinion  of  its 
and  improvements  ?  A  certain  result, !  goodness  was  yet  ao  little  eatabliahed 
however,  of  all  this  is,  that  an  iron  met-  [  tbat  there  were  works  which,  under  the 
allurgist,  who  has   properly   kept  pace :  common  appellation  cast  steel,  sought  to 

. — „ —  Iconoeal  that  their  products  were  mann- 

'  iroD  ud  ateei  iniutnK.  ]  factured  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
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to-day,  after  an  ioterval  of  only  eleven 
years  1  AUhoaghraanyaBeBsemervorks 
DOW  employs  materials  inferior  to  those 
then  used,  none  seeks  any  longer  to  oon- 
eeal  its  Bessemer  manufacture,  but  with 
pride  exhibits  its  Bessemer  rails,  which, 
aa  is  veil  Icnown,  are  now  in  process  of 
«ompletely  supplanting  rails  of  puddled 
iron;  and  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
.  «ompIeteneaB  of  the  arrangements  for 
rolling  Bessemer  rails  by  inspentiDg  thc^ 
rails  from  Seraing,  55  metres  in  length; 
from  Charles  Cammell  and  Co. 'a,  43 
metres;  and  Brown,  Bayley,  and  Dixon's 
rails,  ]  30  feet  long,  rolled  direct  from  the 
ingot  without  intermediate  heating. 
Sweden  had,  indeed,  already,  at  the  Fans 
Exhibition  of  186T,  shown  the  finest 
razors  and  other  similar  wares  of  Bes- 
semer metal,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
«atlery  in  Sweden  this  material  is  now 
almost  exclusively  employed.  Styria 
had  likewise  then  to  offer  beautiful  work 
of  embossed  Bessemer  metal;  but  these 
oases  formed  at  that  time  rare  excep- 
tions, depending  on  the  special  goodness 
of  the  ores  which  were  employed  in  the 
Bessemer  manufacture  of  those  countries. 
For  some  time  Bessemer  metal  was  al- 


been  employed  wonld  carry  us  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  short  paper,  bnt  it  is 
perhaps  right  to  point  out  some  of  them. 
Thus  jn  the  1^'rench  division,  Lobel  and 
Turbot  exhibit  heavy  chains,  welded  in 
the  common  way,  made  of  Bessemer  iron 
from  La  Soci4t6  des  Forges  de  DSnain  et 
d'Anzin.  tn  the  same  way,  Ernest  Ber- 
vanx-Ibled  manufactures  railway  wa^on 
couplings,  screw-bolts,  and  other  aimilar 
articles  of  Bessemer  iron,  from  the  Bes- 
semer works  just  named.  Further,  not 
only  several  French  makers,  suob  as 
David,  Damoizeau,  Doremienx  Fils  and 
Cie.,  and  the  Soci^t^  de  Commentry 
Fourchambault,but  also  Brown,  Bayley, 
and  Dixon,  of  Sheffield,  have  exhibited 
heavy  Bessemer  chains  without  weld, 
produced  on  nearly  the  same  principle  as 
L-.    1 1 -smployed    for    lighter 


chains,  as  dog-couplings  and  nach  like. 
La  Compagnie  des  Fonderies,  Forges,  et 
Acieries  de  Saint  Etienne  exhibits  Bes- 
semer rings  for  cannon.  Similar  articles, 
we  learn,  are  also  produced  at  Seraing, 
whose  beautiful  display,  like  several 
others,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
Oe^erreichische  Staats  Eisenbahn  Ges- 
ellschaft  in  Hungary,  and  Demidoff  in 


most  exclusively  confined  to  the  manu-  Bnasia,  comprehend  good  boiler-plate  of 
factnre  of  rails  and  some  other  descrip-  Bessemer  iron.  Similar  boiler-plate  was 
tions  of  railway  material.  The  Exhibi-  also  exhibited  by  the  West  Cnmberland 
tion  of  1878,  on  the  contrary,  affords  I  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  to  give  an 
•clear  evidence  that  Bessemer  metal  is  j  idea  of  its  good  quality,  a  large  hole  has. 


now  in  most  countries  employed  for  pur- 
poses for  which  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  not  generally  considered  sufficiently 
good."  It  appears  also  to  have  already 
become  very  evident  that  the  formerly 
only  too  prevailing  view  that  Bessemer 
metal  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to 
other  ingot  metal  only  resulted  from  cer- 
tain Bessemer  works  which  produced 
both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  metal, 
«mploying  for  the  former  more  impure 
materials  than  for  the  latter.  Where 
similar  materials  are  used  in  each  case, 


by  the  help  of  dynamite,  been  driven 
through  the  middle  of  the  plate  without 
its  being  possible  to  see  that  any  portion 
of  the  plate  has  been  wrenched  away  by 
the  violent 'explosion;  for  the  hole  is 
bounded  by  edges  that  have  been  bent  out 
at  right  angles,  but  have  not  been  torn  off. 
Both  the  evenness  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  Bessemer,  aa  well  as  the  Siemens- 
Martin  plate,  and  the  very  great  saperior- 
ity  of  both  over  plates  of  puddled  iron, 
are  seen  most  crearly  by  the  exhibit  of 
the  Swedish  Iron   Board  (Fereontoret), 


the  ingot  metal  may  be  as  good  from  the  '  which  shows  that  the  ingot  plate,  when 
Bessemer  converter  as  that  from  other  I  tested  with  a  falling  weight,  withstood 
sources.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  |  from  five  to  nine  blows  from  a  height 
the  ingot  metal  is  not  so  much  depend- ,  of  4.5  metros  without  the  least  fail- 
ent  on  the  methods,  Bessemer,  Siemens- i  ure;  while  the  Swedish  iron  plate  only 
Martin,  or  crucible  melting,  as  on  the  withstood  four  to  six  blows  of  the 
purity  of  the  materials,  and  the  care  with  |  same  weight  from  a  height  of  only  I'o 
which  the  products  are  sorted  according !  metre,  or  a  third  of  the  height  in  the 
to  their  degree  of  hardness.  To  sum  up,,  ingot-plate  tests.  Further,  in  these  tests, 
here  all  the  purposes  for  which  this  Ex-  j  with  a  falling  weight,  the  buckling  be- 
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fore  the  least  sign  of  fracture  averaged :  the  StafEordshire  plate,  0.203.  In  addi- 
150  to  160  mm.,  while  the  Swedish  plate  tion  to  this  difference  in  the  content  of 
of  puddled  iron  never  permitted  before  phosphorus,  there  is  also  in  the  Stafford- 
fracture  greater  buckling  than  104  mm.  shire  plate  a  larger  quantity  of  silicon. 
Nevertheless,  the  Sivedisb  iron  plate  was,  j  or  more  probably  of  cinder.  Ko  proper 
as  such,  of  very  superior  quality,  for !  difference  between  Bessemer  and  Sie- 
tests,  made  with  the  game  falling  weight;  mens- Martin  plates  could  be  discovered 
of  best  beat  Staffordshire  and  beat  York-  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  which 
shire  plates  showed  that  the  former  gave  [  comprehend  both  complete  analyses  and 
way  at  the  first  blow  from  a  height  of !  tension  tests.  Yet  it  almost  appears  as 
only  1  metre,  while  the  Yorkshire  plate  if  the  Martin  plates  have  a  somewhat 
at  the  utmost  withstood  three  blows  from  i  greater  ductility  than  Bessemer  plate 
a  height  of  1.5  metre,  and  showed  in  with  the  same  content  of  carbon.  This 
that  case  a  buckling  of  68  mm.  When  is  also  confirmed  by  the  numerous  and 
the  height  of  fall  of  only  1.5  metre  used  complete  tables  of.  breaking  and  other 
for  the  puddled  plates  was  employed  for  '  tests  included  in  the  beautififl  exhibit  of 
the  ingot  plate  the  latter  withstood  I  the  Oesterreichische  Staats  BisenbahD 
twenty-five  blows,  while,  on  the  other  Gesellschaft.  From  these  it  appears  to 
hand,  the  weight  at  the  first  blow  passed  follow  that  the  Bessemer  metal  made  by 
through  even  the  Swedish  plate  of  pud- 1  this  company  at  Keshicza  has,  in  general, 
died  iron  when  the  fall-height  of  4.5 'a  somewhat  greater  tensile  strength,  but, 
metres  used  for  the  ingot  plate  was  also  at  the  same  time,  also  less  ductility,  than 
employed  for  it.  Tests  were  also  made  Martin  metal  of  corresponding  degrees 
for  the  ingot  plate  with  a  fall  from  a '  of  hardness  from  the  same  works.  These 
height  of  up  to  9  metres,  when  it  with-  \  differences,  however,  probably  depend 
stood  before  fracture  three  blows  with '  not  so  much  on  the  method  of  produo- 
tbe  same  buckling  as  in  the  case  of  the  tion  as  upon  a  trifling  excess  of  the  oon- 
lower  height,  also  before  fracture.  Flates<  tents  of  phosphorus  and  silicon  in  the 
of  Swedish  iron  made  on  the  Lancashire  '  Bessemer  over  the  Martin  metal,  made 
hearth,  as  might  have  been  expected  be-  j  from  matenals  of  equally  good  qaality. 
forehand,  appeared  in  respect  to  its  |  The  Siemens- Mart  in  lends  itself  more 
qualities  to  lie  between  those  of  pnddled  I  readily  than  the  Bessemer  process  to  the 
iron  and  those  of  ingots,  inasmuch  as  it  j  production  of  large  and  heavy  pieces,  in- 
was  much  better  than  the  former,  but  far 
inferior  to  the  latter.  The  ball  used  as  a 
falling  weight  in  all  these  teats  had  a 
weight  of  875  kilogs.,  spherical  in  its 
lower  end,  and  a  diameter  of  253  mm. 
The  interior  diameter  of  the  iron  foun- 
dation to  which  the  plates  were  fastened 
during  the  tests  with  thirty-six  rivets  in 
a  dounlfl  row  was  537  mm.  The  diameter 
of  the  falling  weight  was  thns  to  the 
diameter  of  the  part  of  plate  exposed 
to  buckling  as  10  to  21.  All  the  plates 
were  9  mm.  thick  and  1  metre  in  diame- 


asmuch  as  there  is  naturally  much  less 
difiSoulty  In  simultaneously  melting  in 
several  large  Siemens  furnaces,  for  which 
no  blast  is  required,  that  in  blowing  in  at 
the  same  time  several  Bessemer  convert- 
ers. This  is  also  the  reason  why  the 
Compagnie  des  Forges  et  Aci^ries  de  la 
Marine  et  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  which 
uses  Bessemer  metal  for  its  smaller  can- 
non, makes  the  larger  of  open-hearth 
metal.  The  largest  ingot  which  is  to  be 
.  found  in  the  Exhibition  was,  piobably^ 
I  from  the  cause  just  named,  made  by  the 
I  Siemens- Martin  process.  For  Creusot 
These  experiments,  besides,  show  how  shows  in  its  splendid  and  well-filled  Ex- 
eDomnons  is  the  influence  which  the  con- 1  hibition  pavilion  a  representation  in 
tent  of  phosphorns  exercises  on  the  I  natural  size  of  an  ingot  made  in  this  way, 
power  possessed  by  iron  of  resisting !  weighing  120,000  kilogs.  The  largest 
blows;  for  the  main  difference  between  j  actual  ingot  which  is  shown  is  also  made 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  by  the  aame  process,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
paddled  plates  lay  in  their  quantity  of  the  no  less  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  above- 

Shosphorus,  for  while  the  Swedish  pud-  named  Compagnie  dea  Forges  et  Aoi4rieB 
led  plates  contained  only  0.016  to  0.021  ;  de  la  Marine.  Siemens-Martin  iron  is,  as 
per  oent.  of  |)hoBphorus  the  percentage  is  well  known,  employed  to  a  greater  ex- 
in  the  Yorkshire  plate  was  0.094,  and  in  { tent  than  Bessemer  for  plates,  axles,  and 
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Other  nice  purposes,  of  which  also  the 
Exhibition  yields  fiuc|i  numerous  speci- 
meos  tbat  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
notice  any  separate  examples.  I  there- 
fore confine  myaeif  to  pointing  out  how, 
among  others,  both  the  above-named 
works,  the  Compagnie  dea  Foi^ea  et 
Aci6ries  de  la  Marine  and  des  Cnemins 
de  Fer  and  Creusot,  use  Martin  steel  foi 
rings  and  tubes  for  cannoD,  and  Martin 
iron  for  heavy  armor  plates.  John  Brown 
and  Co.  and  Charles  Cammel  and  Co.  also 
exhibit  heavy  armor  plates,  consisting 
partly  of  ingot  iron,  for  these  plates  are 
not  exclusively  made  of  it,  bat  consist  of 
about  half  tif  puddled  and  half  of  ingot 
iron.  The  plates  are  said  not  to  be 
welded  togeuier  in  the  common  way  of 
thick  puddled  and  ingot  iron  laid  upon 
each  other,  but  we  learn  that  the  union 
of  the  different  aorts  of  iron  is  brought 
about  at  the  former  works  by  casting 
fused  iron  over  a  properly-heated  pud- 
dled iron  plate  provided  with  a  high  iron 
border,  while  Oammel  makes  his  double 
plates  by  melting  down  the  ingot  iron  in 
a  furnace  whose  bottom,  so  to  speak,  con- 
sists of  the  puddle  iron  plate,  and  then 
letting  them  cool  together.  Both  these 
processes  are,  of  coarse,  finished  by  roll- 
ing. The  methods  of  working  just  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  fact  before  refer- 
red to,  of  Bessemer  ohains  without  and 
with  weld,  certainly  prove  the  ground- 
lessness of  apprehended  difficulties  in  the 
welding  of  ingot  iron.  That  heavy  armor 

Elates  even  can  be  produced  of  open- 
earth  metal,  by  piling  and  welding  to- 
gether in  the  way  commonly  used  for 
puddled  iron,  is,  however,  shown  by  the 
Compagnie  des  Forges  et  Aoi^ries  de  la 
Marine,  which,  along  with  its  ingot 
plates,  made  each  of  an  ingot,  also  shows 
an  armor-plate  0-66  metre  thick,  4-20 
metres  long,  and  1*42  metre  broad, 
weighing  36,600  kilogs.  This  plate  was 
produoea  by  piling  and  welding  together 
an  anonnoQB  number  of  ingot  iron  bars. 
Besides,  not  only  two  Swedish  exhibits, 
bat  also  those  of  the  Oesterreichische 
Staats  Eisenbahn  (rcsellschaft  and  others 
afford  the  clearest  evidence  that  if  the 
ingot  metal  is  only  of  sufficiently  pure 
quality,  it  is  possible  to  weld  completely, 
not  only  the  softest  qualities,  but  also 
very  hard  Bessemer  and  Martin  metal. 
The  idea  of  producing  armor-plates  by 
piling  and  welding  together  ingot  iron,  i 


instead  of  making  it  of  a  single  large 
ingot,  is  grounded  on  the  fear  that  if 
there  be  any  defect  in  the  ingot,  the 
whole  of  the  plates  made  from  it  would 
thereby  be  rendered  an  service  able,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  many  different  | 

layers  are  welded  together,  a  defect  oc- 
curring in  any  of  them  would  not  have 
80  great  an  influence  on  the  plates.  The 
maker  of  such  plates  is,  in  other  words, 
influenced  in  this  point  by  the  same  fear 
which  leads  to  rings  for  cannon  being 
produced  by  the  welding  together  of 
spirals,  instead  of  making  them  in  the 
common  way  for  tiers  by  the  punching 
and  rolling  of  an  ingot.  In  the  same 
proportion,  however,  as  greater  experi- 
ence and  care  lead  to  greater  success 
being  attained  in  producing  more  reliable 
ingots,  the  more  complex  method  of  pil- 
ing and  welding  ought  to  be  leas  fre- 
quently used.  Id  any  case,  the  series  of 
experiments  on  plates  above  referred  to  I 

as  included  in  the  exhibits  of  the  Swedish 
Iron  Board,  are  in  my  opinion  so  con- 
clusive as  to  the  superiority  of  the  ingot 
plates  over  the  paddled  plates  in  the  case 
of  violent  blows,  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  but  that  soft  ingot  iron  will, 
in  course  of  time,  completely  replace 
puddled  iron  for  armor-plates.    The  dif-  I 

ficulty  is  to  find  the  right  degree  of  soft- 
ness and  to  learn  propedy  to  handle  the 
less  easily-managed  ingot  iron.  The 
largest  armor-plate  which  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition has  to  offer  is  of  puddled  iron, 
made  by  Marrel  Fr&res,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  :  —  Length,  4.250 
metres;  breadth,  1.600  metre;  thickness, 
0.716  metre;  and  weight,  38,022  kilogs. 
As  we  have  now  seen  not  only  how  soft 
ingot  steel,  but  in  recent  times  even  soft 
ingot  iron,  has  begun  more  and  more  to 
take  the  place  of  wrought  iron,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  point  out 
in  a  few  words  how  it  has  become  possi- 
ble to  produce  this  soft  ingot  iron  which 
has  shown  itself  to  be  so  superior.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  exceptional  Bessemer 
works,  as,  for  instance,  Westanfora  in 
Sweden,  where,  without  any  extra  addi- 
tion, the  softest  iron  can  be  made  with- 
out its  suffering  from  any  red -shortness, 
and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  proportion  as  the 
pig  iron  employed  contains,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  manganese,  and,  on  the  other, 
leas  sulphur.  If  a  product  free  from  red- 
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shortQesa  is  to  be  obtaioecl,  however,  it  ie 
in  general  neoesaary,  at  the  close,  not 
only  of  the  Bessemer,  but  also  of  the 
Siemens -Martin  process,  to  add  an  iron 
more  or  leaa  rioh  in  manganese,  and  the 

Jnantitjr  of  manganese  added  must  in- 
eed  be  greater  id  the  aame  proportion 
as  the  product  is  desired  to  be  softer  or 
poorer  in  carbon.  This  was  the  reason 
why  Bessemer  and  Martin  iron  of  proper 
softness  conld  only  be  prodnoed  excep- 
tionally until  there  was  a  supply  of  iron 
compounds  very  rich  in  manganese.  For 
as  compounds  of  Iron  and  manganese 
commonly  contain  more  than  4.5  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  no  'great  quantity  of  such  a 
compound  can  be  added,  even  to  the  iron 
poorest  in  car))on,  without  the  content  of 
carbon  in  the  final  product  being  so  great 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  counted  as  iron, 
but  as  steel.  As  now,  as  has  been  stated, 
an  addition  of  manganese,  the  amount 
of  which  must  be  ascertained  in  every 
separate  oaae,  in  order  that  an  ingot 
metal  decarburetted  to  a  certain  degree 
shall  be  free  of  red-shortness,  it  follows 
that  the  richer  in  manganese  the  added 
substance  is,  the  less  of  it  requires  to  be 
used,  and  the  less  aarboa  acoordingly  is 
carried  into  the  final  product,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  can  be  made  the  softer.  This 
was  already  seen  by  several  persons  in 
the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
'  decade  1860-70,  and  in  particular,  Mr. 
Kohn  sousbt  by  articles  in  the  news- 
paper Engmeering  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  makers  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens- 
Martin  metal  to  the  importance  of  using 
the  iron  oompounds  then  considered  rich 
in  manganese,  as  containg  20  to  30  per 
oent.,  which  were  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Henderson  at  Glasgow  in  1866  and  1667. 
This  advice,  however,  was  fruitless,  and 
the  manufacture  of  ferro-manganeae  soon 
came  to  an  end  from  want  of  demand 
for  the  costly  product.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  Boon  taken  up  again  by  Ter- 
renoire,  which,  thanks  to  its  eminent  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Walton,  understood  better 
than  other  Bessemer  works,  the  advanta- 
ges whioh  more  manganiferoua  iron  oom- 
ponnda  were  calculated  to  confer,  and 
therefore  purchased  not  only  Henderaon's 
bat  alao  Prieger's  patent  for  the  mann- 
factnre  of  ferro-manganese. 

Since  Terrenoire  took  the  matter  in 
hand  the  methods  of  producing  this 
article  have  been  rapidly  improved,  ao 


that  very  soon  ferro-manganeae  made  in 
a  Siemena  furnace  with  from  GO  to  60 
per  oent.  manganese  was  offered  for  aale. 
The  process  of  manufacture  was  still, 
however,  costly,  and  the  product,  there- 
fore, dear.  The  price,  on  the  other  hand, 
fell  rapidly,  when  by  the  help  of  regen- 
erative heating  apparatus  of  the  Siemene- 
Wbitwell  or  Siemens- Co wper  systems 
and  very  basic  charges,  success  was 
attained  in  producing  in  coke  furnaces 
ferro- manganese  compounds,  with  over 
80  per  cent,  manganese.  Of  the  exten- 
sion which  the  manofacture  of  ferro- 
manganese  in  the  blast  furnace  has  ainoe 
undergone,  the  Exhibition  ^ves  a  good 
idea,  inasmuch  as  specimens,  with  more 
than  70  per  cent,  manganese,  are  shown 
by  BO  many  works  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  them. 
The  richest  in  manganese,  with  87  per 
cent.,  is,  however,  made  by  les  hauts 
foumeanx  de  Saint  Louis,  at  Marseilles, 
now  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacture  of  ferro-manganese.  The 
furnaces  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Jordan  are,  besides,  the  first  • 
whioh  in  France  began  to  utilize  on  a 
great  scale  the  rich  and  pure  ores  in 
which  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  so  rich,  and  which  have  become  of  so 
great  importance  for  the  French  iron 
manufacture.  Besides  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro-manganese,  there  are  manufactured 
here,  all  with  coke,  pig  for  steel  for 
puddling,  as  well  as  Bessemer  and  Mar- 
tin pig,  along  with  a  pig  which  is 
employed  in  competition  with  charcoal 
pig  in  Franohe  Comt6  forges,  and  finally, 
pig  for  malleable  castings.  The  supply 
of  ferro-manganese  has  led  to  a  new 
method  being  employed  for  utilizing  old 
wom-ont  rails,  rich  in  phosphorus,  begun 
at  Terrenoire  in  1B74,  and  since  very 
extensively  followed.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  phosphorus  haa  to  a  certain 
degree  the  same  influence  on  the  qualities 
of  iron  as  carbon,  inasmnch  as  both  these 
substances  diminish  the  ductility  of  the 
iron,  but  increase  its  hardneas,  modulas 
of  elasticity,  tensile  atrensth,  and  dispo- 
sition, when  heated,  to  taKe  the  crystal- 
line texture,  with  the  resulting  diffioulty 
of  working  at  very  high  temperatures, 
and  brittlenesa  in  the  cold  state.  The 
great  difference  between  the  influenoe  of 
the  substanoes,  however,  is  that  the 
action  of  carbon  is  much  greater  than 
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that  of  pbosphcrnB  in  Improving  the 
qualities  of  iroB  by  incre&siiig  its  hard- 
□esB,  modulus  of  ela§ticity,  and  tensile 
Btrength,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
infiaenoe  of  phosphorus  far  surpasses  that 
of  carbon  in  deteriorating  its  qualities 
by  increasing  the  diepoeitioR  to  form 
crystals  and  by  diminishing  the  ductility. 
Further,  it  had  also  been  ascertained  that 
the  indaence  of  phosphorus  on  the 
qualities  of  iron  is  increased  in  a  very 
high  degree  by  the  simultaneous  pres- 
ence of  a  large  content  of  carbon,  so  that 
the  change  in  its  qualities  depending  on 
a  certain  content  of  phosphorus  is  much 
greater  in  a  steel  rioli  in  carbon  than  in 
an  iron  poor  in  carbon.  These  relations 
Terrenoire  turned  to  account  in  the  em- 
ployment of  its  ferro- manganese.  For 
by  Its  help,  it  oould,  as  has  been  already 
said,  without  danger  of  red-phortness, 
produce  a  final  product  so  poor  in  oarbou 
that  the  injurious  infiuence  of  phosphor- 
us upon  it  became  much  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Besides,  it 
was  possible,  without  to  great  an  in- 
crease in  the  content  of  carbon,  to  obtain 
in  the  final  product  a  considerable 
ooDteut  of  manganese,  which  had  the 
double  advantage  that  the  manganese 
appeared  at  the  same  time  to  counteract 
the  injurious  influence  of  phosphorus  on 
the  iron,  and  in  Eome  degree  to  increase 
its  hardness.  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  while  in  so  simple  an  object  as  railK, 
the  quantity  of  phosphorus  that  could 
be  permitted  in  au  ingot  steel  with  0.5  to 
0.6  per  cent,  carbon  was  scarcely  0.1  per 
cent.,  there  may  now  with  0.2  to  O.S  per 
cent,  carbon  and  0.5  to  1.00  per  tent, 
manganese  be  as  much  as  0,2  to  0,3  per 
cent,  phosphorus.  For  rolling  rails  con- 
taining so  much  phosphorus  there  is 
required  a  more  powerful  rolling  train 
than  for  purer  carbon  Bteel'rails,  partly 
because  the  more  phosphoriferous  ingot 
metal  requires  a  greater  extension,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ingots  must  be 
larger,  and  partly  because  ingot  metal 
containing  an  excess  of  phosphorus  can- 
not bear  to  be  heated  to  so  high  a 
temperature  as  the  less  phosphoriferous. 
Nevertheless  the  product  is,  of  conrse, 
inferior,  both  through  inci'eased  briltle- 
nesB  and  diminished  hardness;  but  it 
appears  as  if  it  might  be  good  enough 
for  rails,  at  least  in  countries  with  a  mild 
climate,  and  great  are  the  advantages 


which  the  metallurgist  has  already  been 
able  to  draw  from  this,  not  only  in 
melting  down  and  re-rolling  old  iron 
rails,  but  also  through  its  being  poaaibid 
to  use  at  Bessemer  works  a  somewhat 
more  phosphoriferous  pig  than  before. 
In  connection  herewith  I  also  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  point  to  the  interesting  series 
of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  car- 
bon, phosphorus  and  manganese,  on  the 
physical  qualities  of  iron,  shown  in  the 
exhibits  of  Terrenoire.  In  general  these 
experiments  confirm  what  was  before 
commonly  accepted  in  this  way,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  this.  The  tension  experiments 
made  in  Sweden  appeared  to  snow  that 
the  percentage  of  elongation  at  breaking 
is  diminished  with  the  content  of  phos- 
phorus, while  from  the  Terrenoire 
experiments,  on  the  Other  hand,  it 
appears  as  if  a  content  of  pbosphonis  of 
up  to  0.3  per  cent,  had  no  ipeoial  influ- 
ence on  the  percentage  of  elongation  at 
breaking.  Should  this  observation  come 
to  be  confirmed  by  continued  experi- 
ments, it  would  afford  the  clearest  proof 
of  the  insufiiciency  of  tension  tests  alone 
as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  goodness  of 
iron,  for  the  Terrenoire  and  the  Swedish 
experiments  agree  in  another  point, 
inasmuch  as  they  both  show  that  phos- 
phorus very  considerably  increases  the 
sensitiveness  of  iron  to  blows.  Even  if 
tension  tests  of  phosphoriferous  iron 
give  excellent  results,  increased  tensile 
strength  and  undiminished  percentage  of 
elongation,  it  is  nevertheless  both  in  testis 
of  a  failing  weight  and  of  daily  experi- 
ence a  settled  matter  that  an  exceeding- 
ly small  content  of  phosphorus  has  an 
injurious  influence  on  tne  power  of 
resisting  blows  even  of  iron  poor  in 
carbon.  It  is  not,  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  metallurgist  devotes 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  important 
question  how  phosphorus  can  be  re- 
moved from  iron.  That  this  may  be 
done  to  a  high  degree  by  suitable  pud- 
dling at  the  same  time  that  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  remaining  in  the  paddled 
iron  has  not  so  injurious  an  influence  on 
it  as  it  has  upon  the  more  cinder-free 
refined  iron  of  the  Xiancashire  fire,  and  in 
a  yet  higher  degree  upon  the  quite 
cinder-free  ingot  iron,  are  factfl  which 
have  been  long  known.  This  is,  perhaps, 
easily  explained  by  the  lamellte  of  cinder 
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oonnteracting  the  crvstalline  texture, ' 
with  the  TeeultiDg  brittleness  which 
phosphorus  produces.  Again,  that  pud- 
dling purifies  from  phosphorus  so  much 
more  than  the  other  refining  processes 
depends,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  phosphorus  must  be 
removed  from  iron  as  a  salt  of  phosphor- 
ic acid  passing  into  the  cinder,  and 
neither  Uie  Bessemer  Dor  Lancashire 
refining  processes  admit  of  this  in  a 
degree  comparable  with  puddling.  In 
order  that  the  salt  of  phoBphorio  acid 
m&j  be  able  to  remain  unchanged  in  the 
cinder,  the  latter  must  not  be  too  acid  or 
rich  in  silica,  and  its  temperature  must 
not  be  too  high,  for  then  the  silica  drives 
out  the  phosphoric  acid,  which,  when  set 
free,  is  immediately  reduced  by  the 
carboretted  iron  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  enters  into  combination 
with  the  same.  This  ia  the  case  in  the 
Bessemer  process.  Again,  that  Lanca- 
shire refining  purifies  iron  from  phos- 
phorus in  so  much  smaller  a  degree  than 
puddling  depends,  without  doubt,  on  the 
fftot  that  charcoal  in  the  open  hearth  is 
found  in  contact  both  with  the  iron  and 
the  cinder;  and  though  the  latter  is 
commonly  somewhat  richer  In  protoxide 
of  iron  than  in  the  case  of  puddling,  and 
therefore  ought  to  purify  still  more  from 
phosphorus,  this  action  is  neutralized  by 
the  pieces  of  charcoal  present,  which 
reduce  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  cinder  that  has  passed  into 
it,  and  thereby  returns  the  phosphorus 
to  the  iron. 

To  how  great  a  degree  success  has  re- 
cently been  obtained  in  freeing  iron  from 
phosphorus  by  adding  rich  iron  ore  or 
Other  materials  rich  in  oxidized  iron 
during  puddling,  appears  very  clearly 
from  several  French,  Belgian,  and 
English  exhibits,  which,  though  the  ores 
employed  are  so  phosphoriferous  tbat 
their  pig  contains  1  to  l.S  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus, ^et  show  so  beautiful  cold  work- 
ed specimens  of  their  iron,  that  one  not 
familiar  with  the  facts  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  raw  materials 
employed  were  so  rich  in  phosphorus  as 
in  fact  they  were.  All  other  exhibits  of 
puddled  iron  are,<  however,  in  this  re- 
»)ect  far  surpassed  by  that  of  Hopkins, 
Gilkea,  and  Co,  of  Middlesbrough,  which 
show  cold- worked  samples  of  such  excel- 
lence of  iron,  that  one  would  far  more 
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readily  believe  that  they  were  made  from 
ores  nearly  free  from  phosphorus  than 
from  those  of  Cleveland,  famous  for  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  which  is  found 
associated  with  them,  and  which  yield  a 
pig  containing  1.5  per  cent.  This  iron 
IS  made,  as  is  well  known,  in  rotating 
puddling  furnaces;  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure  for  all  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  difficulties  with  which  machine  pud- 
dling has  had  to  contend,  to  see  that  un- 
tiring perseverance  appears  at  last  to 
have  gained  its  well-deserved  reward. 
It  would,  however,  ill  become  me  to  s^ek 
to  enter  further  on  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  rotating  puddling 
furnaces  over  fixed  ones,  as  it  is  just  ibh 
honored  Association  which  has  spread 
abroad  nearly  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
to  be  fonnd  regarding  this  subject.  As, 
however,  at  the  meetings  of  this  Insti- 
tute different  furnace  constmctors  have 
sometimes  sought  to  hold  out  the  greater 
effectiveness  in  purifying  from  phosphor- 
us, as  specially  distinctive  each  of  bis 
own  puddling  furnace,  I  cannot  omit  to 
give  expression  to  the  view  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  point  of  superiority,  common  to 
all  rotating  puddling  furnaces,  that  they 
purify  from  phosphorus  more  than  fixed 
ones;  for  the  more  the  phosphoriferous 
iron  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fet- 
tling,'rich  in  protoxide  of  iron,  the  more 
phosphorus  ought  to  be  removed;  and  it 
would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  bring  about 
in  a  fixed  furnace  a  contact  between 
these  materials  so  often  repeated  as  is  at- 
tained by  the  rotating  puddling  furnace 
without  manual  labor.  Iron  made  in  the 
rotating  puddling  furnace  is  also  exhibit- 
ed both  bj  Creusot  and  by  the  Compagnie 
des  Forges  de  Donaiu  et  d'Anzin.  The 
latter  works  has  a  Crampton's  fur- 
nace, while  Creusot  has  for  more  than  two 
years  bad  at  work  two  modified  Danks 
furnaces,  with  a  double  plate  covering, 
through  which  water  circulates.  Such  a 
furnace  is  to  be  seen  in  the  magnificent 
pavilion  of  Creusot,  The  iron  made  with 
It  is  stated  to  be  nearly  free  from  phos- 
phorus, but  it  is  also  manufactured  from 
a  pig  very  poor  in  phosphorus.  It  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  that  one  way  of 
producing  ingot  metal,  even  from  very 
phosphoriferous  pig,  would  be  first  to 
puddle  it. in  a  rotating  furnace,  and  then 
to  fuse  the  puddled  iron  thus  obtained 
with  pig  poor  in  phosphorus.     But,  oa 
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the  one  hand,  such  paddled  iron,  not- 
withstanding the  beautiful  cold-worked 
specimens  exhibited,  is  not  in  eeneral  so 
poor  in  phosphoruB  as  ia  desirable  for  in- 
got metal  of  first-rate  quality,  for  Hop- 
kins, Gilkea,  and  Co.'s  iron,  according  to 
the  analyses  given,  contains  from  0.08  to 
0.17  per  cent,  phosphorus;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  iron,  up  to  this  time  at 
least,  has  not  been  made  so  cheaply  that 
it  could  be  expected  to  compete  in  the 
way  that  has  just  been  pointed  out  with 
Bessemer  metal,  now  so  low  in  price. 

The  great  importance  which  the  ques- 
tion of  liow  ingot  metal  is  to  be  produced 
from  very  phosphoriferoua  raw  materials 
has,  for  satih  a  district  as  that  of  Cleve- 
land, gave  occasion,  as  is  well  known,  to 
the  very  thorough  and  interesting  re  - 
searches  of  Mr.  1.  Lowthian  Bell.  With 
the  same  frankness  and  love  for  scientific 
enlightenment  which  induced  him 
formerly  to  lay  before  this  Institute  his , 
comprehensive  researches  regarding  the 
blast  furnace,  which  placed  it  in  an  alto- 
gether new  light,  he  has  also,  in  several 
memoirs  which  have  beeu  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  over  the  whole  world, 
given  an  account  of  his  attempts  to 
purify  pig  iron  from  phosphorus.  By 
these  experiments  Mr.  Bell  has,  in  the 
most  indnbitable  way,  not  only  confirmed 
and  thrown  still  further  light  on  what 
science  had  formerly  more  or  lees  thor- 
oughly ascertained  in  this  department, 
but  he  has,  moreover,  succeeded  in  de- 
vising a  method  of  applying  on  a  great 
scale  the  scientific  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  He  has  also  communicated  so 
mnch  on  this  point  to  this  Institute  that 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  not  to  say  im- 
proper, for  me  to  discuss  this  subject 
further,  were  it  not  the  aim  of  this  paper 
to  endeavor  to  point  ont  the  most  mter- 
eeting  objects  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Fans  Exhibition  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel;  and  what 
iron  metallurgist  can  well  deny  that  Mr. 
Bell's  exhibit  has  an  interest  with  which 
acaroely  any  other  than  that  of  Terre- 
noire  can  come  into  comparison.  I 
ought,  therefore,  perhaps  to  be  forgiven 
if,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Bell  him- 
self has  already  communicated  to  this 
Asseoiation  regarding  his  plan  of  puri- 
fying from  phosphorus,  I,  too,  beg  to  aay 
a  few  words  on  this  subject.  For  a  long 
time  back  there  has  been  employed  in 


some  districts,  as  is  well  known,  a  pre- 
paratory refining  procesa  in  a  separate 
hearth  or  furnace,  after  which  the  pig 
which  had  undergone  this  process  was 
finally  refined  to  malleable  iron  in  an- 
other hearth  or  furnace.  The  object  of 
this  preparatory  refining  was  partly  to 
diminish  the  content  of  silicon  in  the  pig 
iron,  and  thereby  render  it  more  soitable 
for  the  final  refining  process,  and  partly 
to  diminish  the  percentage  of  phosphorus 
in  the  pig  iron,  and  thus  obtain  a  less 
pbosphoruerous  final  product.  Both 
these  objects  Mr.  Bell  has  had  in  view 
with  this  process,  but  be  has  succeeded 
far  better  in  attaining  them  than  had 
been  done  previously,  the  reasons  of 
which  we  shall  soon  see.  In  the  com- 
mon running- out  fires  the  pig  iron  is 
melted  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  and  even 
if  substances  rich  in  oxidizer  iron  are 
added  to  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  purifica- 
tion from  phosphorus  can  never  in  this 
way  be  complete;  but  when  we  consider 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  Lanca- 
shire hearth  renning  purifies  from  phos- 
phorna  to  a  very  inconsiderable  degree, 
we  rather  find  occasion  for  surprise  that 
the  common  running-out  process  cau  take 
away  so  mach  phosphorus  as  it  does. 
The  reason,  however,  lies  in  the  following 
two  differences  between  hearth-refining 
and  the  riinning-ont  process  ; — (1)  In 
the  former  the  phoaphorns,  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  cinder  as  a  salt  of 
phosphoric  acid,  comes  into  simultaneons 
contact  with  carbon  and  more  or  less  de- 
carburetted  iron,  and  it  is  a  fact,  which 
is  proved  by  several  circumstances,  that 
iron  combines  both  with  phospboius  and 
several  other  metallolda  with  greater  at- 
tractive force  in  proportion  as  it  ts  purer 
and  more  refined.  In  the  running-out 
fire,  on  the  contrary,  the  pig  iron  is  never 
decarbnretted  in  any  noteworthy  d^ree, 
and  it  therefore  never  acquires  so  strong 
a  disposition  to  reduce  the  phoaphorns 
out  of  the  cinder  and  again  enter  into 
oombination  with  it.  In  the  running-out 
fire,  too,  the  fused  iron  in  general  does 
not  come  into  simultaneous  contact  with 
the  cinder  and  carbon,  but  a  cinder  bath 
is  interposed  between  the  fused  iron  and 
the  oarooD,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
iron  during  the  operations  in  the  refining 
hearth  comes  into  snch  simultaneous 
contact  with  the  cinder  and  carbon  as 
has   as   its  result  the  reducing  of  the 
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pbosphorns  and  iu  re-combination  with 
the  iron.  (2)  In  the  refining  hearth  the 
iron  is  Bnbject  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  process  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
is  the  case  in  the  running-ont  fire. 

The  running-ont  fire  process  has  excep- 
tionally been  carried  on  in  a  reverbera- 
torv  furnace  without  contact  with  the 
fael,  and  aa  the  purification  from  phoe- 
phorua  whioh  takes  place  in  the  puddling 
furnace  is  so  much  more  complete  than 
that  which  is  accomplished  in  tne  Lanoa- 
ahire  refining  hearth,  wemightwell  have 
supposed  that  a  reverberatory  furnace 
would  be  distinguished  in  the  same  way 
in  comparison  with  a  common  running- 
out  fire.  Aa  reverberatory  fumaoes  have 
been  arranged,  this,  however,  has  scarce- 
ly been  the  case;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  not  difficult  to  find,  when  we  consider 
-that  such  fumaoes  have  been  lined  with 
sand  or  masses  of  quarU,  whioh  prevent 
the  cinder  from  being  sufficiently  basic  I 
or  rich  in  oxidized  iron;  and  we  ought' 
never  to  forget  the  fact  already  touched 
upon,  that,  if  any  considerable  purifica- 1 
tion  from  phospnorus  is  to  be  brought 
about,  the  cinder  muat  always  be  kept 
so  basic  that  the  silica  is  well  saturated, 
and  BO  has  not  too  strong  a  disposition 
to  liberate  from  the  cinder  the  pbos- 
phorio  acid,  which  is  then  reduced, 
and  enters  4>ito  combination  with 
the  iron  as  phosphorus.  All  these  de- 
fects, inseparable  from  the  old  method 
of  refining,  Mr.  Bell  has  now  sacceeded 
in  avoiding  by  running  pig  iron  rich  in 
phosphorus  into  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
lined  with  .iron  ore,  or  some  other  sub- 
stahoQ,  rich  in  oxidized  iron,  and  then,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  that  which 
is  refl|nired  to  keep  the  pig  fluid,  by 
bringing  about,  either  by  the  nature 
of  the  furnace  itself  or  by  atirring,  a 
powerful  aotion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
on  the  pig.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
striking;  a  ton  of  molten  pig  iron,  with 
1.8  per  cent  silicon,  1.4  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus and  3.6  per  cent,  carbon^  being 
changed  in  ten  minutes  into  a  product 
with  only  0.05  to  0,1  per  cent,  phoa- 
phoms  and  3.3  per  cent,  carbon.  The 
waste  is  only  about  2.5  per  cent.  Several 
different  kinds  of  reverberatory  furnaces 
have  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  which  for  the  present  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  suitable  is  Pemot's  flat  fur- 
nace on  Ml  ioclined  axle.    The  refined 


pig  is  run  ont  into  cakes,  which  it  is  then 
the  intention  to  melt  down,  along  with 
some  rich  iron  ore  poor  iu  phosphorus, 
in  a  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  with- 
out crucibles,  to  ingot  metal  according 
to  the  Landore  method.  Mr.  Hell,  how- 
i  not  for  the  present  any  such 
furnace  at  bis  disposal;  and  the  specimens 
of  ingot  metal  included  in  his  exhibit, 
accordingly,  have  not  been  produced  by 
himself,  but  have  been  prepared  accord- 
ing to  his  method  from  Cleveland  pig  at 
\^)olwich,  where  the  smelting  has  pro- 
ceeded in  a  furnace  of  Mr,  Price's  well- 
known  conatruction.  This  has  its  pecu- 
liar interest,  aa  the  circumstance  that 
soft  steel  and  iron  may  be  kept  fused  in 
Price's  fnrnaoe  further  confirms  the  fact 
already  proved  by  the  low  consumption 
I  of  fuel,  that  this  furnace  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree regenerative.  Aa  Mr.  Bell's  pro- 
cess has  only  been  employed  experiment- 
ally, it  is  of  course  yet  too  early  to  give 
an  opinion  on  its  future.  The  first  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  it  is,  whether  it 
can  be  got  to  work  so  uniformly  that  the 
purification  from  phosphorus  will  be  al- 
ways equally  complete,  and  the  product 
accordingly  quite  reliable.  This  ought 
beat  to  be  attained  by  the  help  of  a  self- 
acting  furnace.  The  aecond  question  is 
whether  thia  method  can  be  made  cheap 
enough,  so  that  the  ingots  thereby  pro- 
duced will  be  able  to  compete  in  work- 
ing expenses  with  Bessemer  ingots.  A 
main  factor  in  judging  of  these  questions 
is  the  endurance  of  the  lining  of  the  re- 
fining furnace.  If  it  can  be  got  to  stand 
pretty  well,  the  process  itself  goes  on  so 
fast  that  the  refined  product  must  be 
quite  cheap.  As,  besides,  it  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  iron  and  carbon,  its 
deoarbarretting  with  rich  ore  ought  to 
proceed  in  a  considerably  shorter  time 
than  is  commonly  required  for  the  open 
I  hearth  process,  and  there  thus  appears  to 
be  a  good  prospect  of  producing  from  a 
pig,  nch  in  phosphorus,  an  ingot  metal 
both  cheaper  and  poorer  in  phoaphorus 
than  is  posaible  by  machine  pnddling. 
The  final  determining  factor  will,  of 
couree,  be  the  difference  in  Bessemer  pig 
produced  from  ores  poor  in  phosphorus,  « 
and  the  Cleveland  rich  in  phosphorus,  and 
Mr.  Belt's  process  onght,  therefore,  at 
least,  to  become  a  regulator  of  the  excess 
in  price  of  the  sorts  of  pig  whioh  are  poor 
over  those  which  are  nch  in  phosphorus. 
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As  the  drawn  out  ingot  metal  has  re- 1 
oentlj  more  and  more  replaced  the 
wronght  iion,  steel  castings  have  also ' 
more  and  more  encroached  upon  the  ter- 1 
ritory  of  iron  castlDgs,  inasmuch  as  a 
great  many  ttiinga,  in  which  more  than' 
ordinary  strength  is  required,  are  now  i 
cast  in  steel  instead  of  iron.  For  this 
purpose  crucible  steel  haa  been  nsed  fori 
a  long  time  back,  but  it  hiw  since  become  , 
more  common  to  employ,  not  only  Sie- ' 
mens-Martin,  but  also  Bessemer  steel. 
The  Exhibition  is  so  rich  in  Siemens- 
Martin  castings,  that  it  would  not  repay  ' 
the  trouble  to  enumerate  the  different  I 
exhibitors,  but  Anglenr,  in  Belgium, 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  as  ex- 1 
hibiting  Bessemer  castings  of  more  than 
common  merit.  In  order  that  the  cast- 
ings may  be  considered  of  first-rate 
quality,  it  is,  of  course,  requisite  that  they 
be  compact,  and  the  greatest  difficolty  in 
their  production  is,  as  is  well-known, 
jnst  the  fulfilment  of  this  main  condition. 
As  the  blow-hotes  in  steel  are  caused  by  ' 
the  escape  of  gases  which  have  not- reach- 
ed the  upper  surface  of  the  casting 
previous  to  its  cooling,  and  as,  further, 
this  escape  of  gas  arises  partly  from  the 
gases  which  the  steel  has  taken  up  during 
Its  formation  or  melting,  and  partly  from 
the  carbonic  oxide  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  distributed 
through  the  steel,  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly of  oxide  of  iron  upon  the  carbon 
of  the  steel,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  difficulty  of  getting  steel  castings 
compact  is  least  with  crucible  melting, 
greater  with  the  Siemens- Martin,  and 
greatest  with  the  Bessemer  process.  So 
Sine  as  the  castings  are  made  of  hard 
steel,  the  difficulties  in  this  respect  are, 
however,  comparatively  easy  to  get  over, 
but  in  steel  castings  a  greater  dirctility 
is  often  required  than  that  which  hard 
steel  possesses,  and  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary in  many  cases  that  the  steel  be  soft, 
with  only  0,5  to  0.6  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
A  very  common  way  of  attaining  this 
end  is  to  cast  pieces  of  very  hard  steel, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
common  in  the  production  of  malleable 
castings,  to  subject  them  to  heating  in  a 
powder  of  oxides  of  iron,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  content  of  carbon  in  the  steel 
castings  from  without  inwards.  Com- 
pact steel  castings,  with  the  ductility  in- 
creased in  this  way,  are  also  exhibited 


from  8ev«iral  works,  as,  for  instance,  by 
Dalifol  in  Paris  and  G.  Fischer  at  Schaff- 
hausen.  A  method  that  has  been  long 
employed  to  promote  freedom  from  - 
blow-holes  in  steel  eastings  is  to  add  a 
pig  iron  rich  in  silicon  to  the  soft  steel 
while  it  is  being  melted,  for  the  thus  in- 
creased content  of  silicon  in  the  steel 
counteracts,  as  is  well  known,  both  the 
taking  up  of  gas  during  melting  and  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide  during  the 
cooling  of  the  cast  steel.  The  common 
content  of  silicon  in  the  products  of  vari- 
ous works  famous  for  their  compact 
steel  castings  has,  therefore,  been  about 
0,30  per  cent.  Thanks  to  its  more  than 
ordinary  skillful  engineers,  M.  Walton 
and  fais  successor  M.  Fourcel,  and  a  maa- 
agement  with  correct  application  for  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  Terrenolre 
has  now  further  developed  this  manu- 
facture by  adding  at  the  close  of  the 
melting  of  the  steel  so-called  "fer-man- 
ganese-silicium,"  or  a  pig  iron  rich  in 
manganese  and  silicon.  The  richest 
specimen  of  this  which  the  ExhibiUon 
has  to  show  contains  20.5  per  cent,  of 
manganese  and  10.6  per  cent,  of  silicon. 
The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  when  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  steel  or  the  oxide 
of  iron  comes  into  simultaneous  contact 
with  manganese  and  silicon,  both  these 
snbstances  are  oxidized,  and  there  is 
formed  a  double  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  manganese,  more  fusible  and 
fluid  than  the  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  is  formed  when  only  a  pig 
iron  is  added  which  is  rich  in  silicon  but 
poor  in  or  free  of  manganese.  Through 
the  greater  fusibility  and  fluidity  of  the 
silicate  thus  formed,  there  is  naturally  a 
diminution  of  the  danger  that  it  will  not 
completely  rise  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  steel  and  there  separate  itself  as  a 
I  layer  of  slt^,  but  remain  in  the  interior 
of  the  casting  as  a  network,  and  thus  di- 
minish its  strength.  It  is  clear,  how- 
!  ever,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  pur- 
I  pose  to  use  "  fer-manganese-silicium," 
i  which  must  be  very  difficult  to  mann- 
'  facture,  inasmuch  as  the  obt^ning  of  the 
I  greatest  possible  quantity  of  manganese 
.  in  a  pig  iron  demands  conditions  on  the 
blast  furnace  burden  quite  oppoute  to 
j  what  is  necessary  for  attaining  the  great- 
est content  of  silicon;  for  the  former  n- 
I  q^nires  the  minerals  not  only  to  be  very 
[  rich  in  manganese,  but  also  to  be  as  basic 
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as  poaeible,  while  for  the  prodttotioQ  of 
silicioDB  iron  it  on^ht  to  be  as  acid  as 
poBBible.  The  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  sim- 
ultaneous addition  of  manganese  and 
vilioon  to  the  steel,  ought  as  easily  to  be 
attained  by  the  addition  of  a  fused 
mixture  of  ferro-manganese  and  a  very 
eilicions  pig,  and  in  such  a  esse  the  dif- 
ference is  small  from  the  method  formerly 
employed  of  using  ferro-manganese  in- 
stead of  apie^leisen.  The  advantage  of 
the  Terrenoire  process  is  thus  that  by 
means  of  it  we  can  dircotly  manufacture 
a  softer,  and  in  consequence  a  more 
ductile,  bat  still  compact  product  than 
was  previouRly  possible.  There  are  also 
DOW  produced  at  Terrenoire  only  steel 
castings  poor  in  oarbon,  for  the  hardest, 
or  those  that  are  used  for  armor-piercing 
projectilea,  contain,  according  to  an  ob- 
liging communication  by  M.  Fonrcel,  not 
more  thun  0.5  to  0.6  per  cent  of  this 
metalloid. 

It  would  appear  from  several  publica- 
tions in  technical  periodicals  descriptive 
of  the  Terrenoire  process,  as  if  dlicon 
has  been  found  not  only  to  promote  the 
oompactness  of  steel,  but  also  otherwise 
to  improve  its  qnalities.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  case;  but  experi- 
ence at  Terrenoire  has  completely 
confirmed  the  old  opinion,  that  the 
greater  the  content  of  silicon  in  a  steel, 
otherwise  of  aimilar  quality,  the  more 
sensitive  it  is  to  blows.  The  addition  of . 
silicon  is  considered  simply  as  an  evil : 
necessary  for  the  sake  or  the  compact- 
ness of  the  steel  wares,  and  great 
importance  is  placed  on  not  adding  a 
euperflnous  quantity  of  silicon,  in  order 
that  the  content  of  it  in  the  product  may 
not  be  greater  than  is  absolutely  neoes- 

For  ingot  iron  and  steel,  which  are 
subjected  to  shingling  or  rolling,  and 
whose  blow-holes,  therefore,  may  be 
rendered  harmless  by  welding,  M. 
Pouroel  will,  on  no  account,  employ  any 
addition  of  silicon.  The  most  common 
conteut  of  silicon  in  their  steel  castings 
is  stated  to  lie  between  0.2  and  0.3  per 
cent,  and  such  a  content  of  silicon  is 
considered  pretty  harmless.  The  very 
considerable  percentage  of  manganese — 
0,65  to  0.7 — which  their  steel  contains 
doubtless  contributes  to  this,  for  metal- 
lurgists had  previously  believed  that 
they  found  that  manganese  counteracted 


the  ia]'urions  inflnence  of  silicon  on  the 
qualities  of  iron. 

At  Terrenoire  there  has  been  a  higher 
aim  set  up  by  degrees  in  the  production 
of  steel  castings,  and  their  very  fine  ex- 
hibit shows  that  they  now  even  reckon 
on  being  able  to  substitute  castiogs  fur  a 
namber  of  articles  for  which  malleable 
iron  or  steel  ia  used  for  the  present.  For 
besides  armor-piercing  projectiles,  both 
massive  and  hollow,  and  cylinders  and 
other  parts  of  hydraulic  presses,  there 
are  to  be  found  exhibited  not  only  tubes 
but  also  rings  for  cannon,  cranked  axles, 
and  other  similar  unhammered  castings. 
Although  all  these  articles  are  unham- 
mered, both  the  surfcices  of  fracture  ex- 
hibited and  the  tension  and  other  tests, 
the  results  of  which  are  communicated, 
show  that  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
finished  products  correspond  pretty 
closely  with  those  which  distinguisn 
hammered  ingot  metal  with  the  same 
chemical  oompoution.  On  this  point,  as 
is  well  known,  various  communications 
have  not  ouly  been  made  to  this  Insti- 
tute, but  others  have  appeared  in  various 
journals,  and  I,  for  my  part,  confess  that 
nothing  exerted  on  me  a  force  so  attract- 
ive to  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  just  the 
hope  of  being  able  there  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  problem,  hitherto  unex- 
plained so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  the 
published  communications  to  which  I 
have  referred,  viz,  How  the  qualities  of 
ingot  steel  may  be  so  changed  without 
hammering  that  they  become  comparable 
with  those  of  hammered  steel.  Sot  has 
this  hope  been  disappointed,  for  from  the 
Terrenoire  exhibit,  and  the  printed  de- 
scription of  it,  it  ie  clearly  evident  that 
this  alteration  in  the  qualities  of  steel  is 
brought  about  by  hardening.  A  rapid 
cooling  of  a  large  piece  of  steel  heated 
to  a  red  heat  acts  upon  it  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  a  hammering,  for  the  con- 
traction of  the  outer  layer  caused  by 
cooling  must  bring  about  a  powerful 
compression  of  the  interior  layers.  In 
order,  however,  that  this  action  be  suffi- 
ciont,  it  is  necessury  that  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  material  be  so  high  that 
the  resistance  of  the  inner  layers  to  the 
action  of  the  outer  do  not  produce  in  the 
latter  a  set,  or  permanent  extension, 
whereby  the  compressing  action  is  di- 
minished, llie  iron  intended  for  the 
purpose  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  too 
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pure,  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
pure  iron  is,  as  is  well  knowa,  very  low. 
But,  (tn  the  other  hand,  the  content  of 

carbon  in  the  material  ought  neither  to 
be  too  great  nor  the  steel  too  hard,  for 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  modify  the 
hardeoing   that    its    action    be   not   too 


ularly  employed  except  bv  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester,  where, 
as  is  well  known,  this  method  has  been 
in  use  for  more  than  ten  years.  Exceed- 
ingly beautiful  articles  are  exhibited  by 
this  firm,  world-famous  for  its  accurate 
workmanship,  among  which  may  specially 


{lOwerfnl  when  the  dnctility  becomes  be  mentioned  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a 
essened  and  the  product  brittle.  In  this  interior  diameter  of  1.98  metre,  and  a 
way  it  is  explained  why  it  appears  most  i  length  of  1.5  metre,  and  a  thickness  of 
advantageous  to  keep  the  percentage  of  I  material  of  only  4  centimetres,  a  torpedo 
carbon  between  0.3  and  0.6,  the  leaser  guaranteed  to  resist  an  interior  pressure 
quantity  for  larger  and  a  greater  for  i  of  airof  lOSkilogs.persquare  centimetre, 
smaller  pieces,  and  in  general  to  carry  and  a  hollow  axle  10.26  metres  long 
out  the  hardening  in  oil.  Should  the  I  with  an  exterior  diameter  of  45,  and  an 
material  be  rather  hard  for  the  intended  interior  of  30  centimetres.  All  these 
purpose,  the  more  moderate  hardening  pieces  are  made  from  hollow  ingots, 
which  is  produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  which,  when  under  preparation,  are  ex- 
piece  in  air  may  be  best,  or  the  excessive  posed  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure, 
hardening  must  be  succeeded  by  a  temper- 1  after  which  the  ingot  that  has  been  thus 
ing  whereby  the  ductility  of  the  material  |  treated  is  further  worked  by  means  of  a 
is  mcreaaed.  hydraulic      compression  ;     but,     nnfor- 

If  these  explanations  of  the  facts  shown  innately,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  the 
by  the  Terrenoire  exhibit  be  correct,  it ,  Exhibition  any  more  detailed  account  of 
follows  that  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  i  this  interesting  method  of  working, 
obtained,  not  only  the  hardening  but  also  I  Finally,  with  regard  to  crucible-melted 
the  preparation  of  the  steel  must  be  i  tool  steel,  the  Exhibition  has  nothing 
managed  with  the  very  greatest  care  and  I  properly  new  to  offer  under  this  head,  if 
attention.  The  melting  is  carried  on  at '  we  do  not  consider  chrome  steel  as  such. 
Terrenoire  in  Siemens  furnaces,  without  i  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  by  adding 
crucibles,  and  Mr.  Holley  has,  in  the  Met-  I  a  pig  iron  rich  in  chrome,  and  such  a  pig, 
aliurgical  Jieeiew,  given  an  interesting  along  with  tungsten  pig,  is  found,  among 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  others,  in  the  exhibit  of  Terrenoire.  The 
changes  of  the  steel  hath  succeed  each  |  iron  compound  richest  in  chrome,  con- 
other,  and,  partly  by  the  help  of  the  ap- 1  taining  up  to65per  cent.,  is  however  ei- 
pearance  of  the  slag,  partly  by  hammer-  hibited  by  J.  Holtzer,  Dorian,  et  Cie.'s 
ing  samples  taken  out  of  the  bath,  the  i  steel  works  at  TJnieux,  near  St.  Etienne, 
proper  moment  is  determined  for  adding  .  and  it  is  made  by  the  reduction  of 
the  compound  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chrome  ore  with  charcoal  in  the  crucible. 
silicon.  For  castings,  compactness  is  The  last-named  exhibit  also  contains  the 
naturally  of  greater  importance  than  for  i  largest  quantity  of  chrome  steel.  The 
ingots,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  drawn  ;  tension  tests  to  which  this  steel  and  the 
out;  but  even  for  the  latter  compactness  i  chrome  steel  from  Terrenoire  have  been 
is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indifference' submitted  have  further  confirmed  the 
if  it  can  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  ,  statement  previously  made  in  other 
of  any  other  good  quality,  for  unfor- '  quarters,  that  chrome  still  more  thao 
innately  the  ingot  blow-holes  are  far  from  |  carbon  increases,  not  only  the  hardness, 
being  always  properly  welded  together  but  also  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and 
when  the  mgots  are  drawn  out.  It  is  the  tensile  strength,  while  at  the  same 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ex- 1  time  it  does  not  diminish  the  ductility  so 
periments  have  been  made  at  many  places '  much  as  carbon.  The  action  of  chrome 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  blow-holes '  is  thus  exceedingly  advantageous,  and 
by  means  of  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  I  much  resembles,  but  is  believed  to  be 
applied  during  the  cooling  and  solidifica- .  still  more  powerful  than  that  of  tung- 
tion  of  the  oast  steel  or  iron.  This  plan  slen,  Jacob  Holtzer's  Steel,  which  is 
has  been  tried  at  several  places,  as,  |  richest  in  chrome,  is  said  to  contain  2.5 
among  others,  at  St  Etienne  by  V.  Bi6-  per  cent.  The  beautiful  exhibit  of  See- 
trix  et  Cie.,  but  it  has  never  been  reg-  \  bohm  and  Dlckstahl,  of   Sheffield,  also 
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containH  ohroiae  steel,  with  only  1  per 
cent,  chrome.  Wolfram  or  tungeten 
Hteel  iB  shown,  oot  only  by  the  exhibitors 
of  steel  JQSt  named,  but  also  by  several 
others,  among  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  very  beautiful  exhibits  of 
crucible  ateel  of,  first  and  foremost,  the 
Innerberger  Hauptgewerkschaft,  but  also 
of  Eibiswald  in  Styria. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

AUERICAII   SOCIETT    OF   CFVIL    BKOraKERS.- 
The  last  tuue  of  tbe  "Transaclbns"  coi 
taios  the  following  paper  snd  diBCUssioua  ; 

No.  163.  Tbe  South  Ftws  Jetties:  Descriptive 
aod  iucidental  nolea  and  memoranda,  by  E.  L. 
Corthell. 

Dlscuaatons  on  the  South  Pass  Jetties,  by  C. 
W.  Howell.  E.  L.  Corthell,  C.  Staler  Smith 
and  J.  Foster  Flagg. 

Addition  to  Paper  No.  160,  by  James 
FraaclB. 

This  number  also  contains  plates,  from  I  _. 
XIV  to  XX  inclusive,  illustrating  South  Pass 
Jetties,  and  Plate  XXI  showing  the  Houth  of 
the  Magdeleaa  River. 

ENGimERs'  Club  o»  Philadelphia.— At 
the  lost  meeliog  of  the  Club,  Professor 
Lewis  H.  Haupt,  E^esident,  read  a  memorial 
to  the  State  Legislature,  praying  that  an  ap- 

Sropriation  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the 
enerat  Government  In  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Geodetic  and  TopoKraphi- 
cal  Survey  of  the  Slate,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1st.     The  imperative  demand  for  such  work 


3  the  syatem  of  land  aurvey- 
mg  now  me  source  of  ao  many  uncertainties 
in  consequence  of  the  secular  chan^icB  in 
varlitioa  of  tbe  magnetic  meridian;  and, 

4tb.  The  ultimate  economy  of  accurate 
aurveys. 

Tlie  memorial  closed  with  a  statement  of  the 
organization  required  for  such  works. 

In  supporting  it,  Mr.  Ingham,  Commissioner 
for  the  Second  Gedlogicnl  Survey,  said  Cbat 
they  have  found  the  present  maps,  boundaries, 
&c.,  to  bo  utterly  worlhless  as  rccards  accurate 
location.  In  many  cases  requiring  the  geology 
to  be  forced  to  fit  county  lines,  and  regretted 
that  this  State  had  not  already  taken  steps  Co 
remedy  this  evil.  After  further  discussion 
actio Q  was  postponed. 

Mr.  A.  Ai  Hoberts  laid  before  the  eluh  the 
original  drawiu^n  for  structures  on  the  Alleg- 
heny t'ortage  Iload  (l»:U-tt);  among  others 
tbe  plan  of  the  hrst  tunnel  in  America.  These 
be  has  recently  discovered. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Christie,  corresponding 
member,  was  read  in  relation  to  simplifying 
formulte  for  stralos  in  rolled  iron  I,  T  and  L 
beams,  giving  result  of  some  experiments  re- 
cently made. 


Mr.  Henry  O.  Morris  exhibited  plans  of  sev- 
eral boilers,  which  he  had  used  with  good  re- 
sults, and  ^owed  comparative  merits  of  each; 
also  plaos  of  sugar-making  machinery,  with 
detailed  explanations. 

Mr.  Muckle  presented  drawingof  Eave'snew 
safety  valve,  from  "Atlas  Steel  and  Iron 
Works,"  and  showed  its  advantages.  Also 
read  a  description  of  Haddan's  Military  or 
Pioneer  Railway,  recently  placed  before  the 
Roys'  Institution,  and,  when  on  trial,  a  section 
was  erected  at  a  speed  equivalent  to  a  mile  a 
day  for  every  hundred  men  employed-  This 
was  over  uneven  ground. 

LoniB  C-  Madriba,  Jr  , 

Bteretary  pro  lem. 

P.EHICMB  FROM  THE  IlTBTITtlTIOir  OF  CrVIL 
Emgimrers— The  originality,  labor,  and 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  authors  of  some  of 
the  communications  submitted  to  the  Society 
during  the  session  1877-78  have  led  the  CouncU 
to  make  the  following  awards: — 

Far  Papers  read  at  ihe  Ordiiutry  Muting*. 

1.  Telford  Medals,  and  Telford  Premiums, 
to  R.  W.  H.  Paget  Higgs,  LL.D.,  and  J. 
R.  Brittle,  for  paper  on  "  Some  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Dynamo-Electric  Apparatus." 

a.  A  Watt  Medal,  and  a  Telford  f^mium,  to 
H.  Dayey,  for  paper  on  "  Direct-acting  or  Non- 
rotative  Pumping  Eng^es  and  Pumps." 

8.  A  Telford  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium, 
to  T.  Curtis  Clarke,  for  paper  on  "  Tbe  Besign 
generally  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large  Span 
for  Railway  Traffic." 

4.  A  Watt  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Premium, 

I  Bradford  Leslie,  for  paper  on  "  The  Hooghly 
Floating  Bridge." 

6.  A  Telford  Premium  to  J.  Atkinson  LoQg- 
ridgc,  for  paper  on  "The  Evaporative  Power 
of  Locomotive  Boilem." 

8.  A  Watt  Medal,  and  a  Telford  Prtmium, 

Alfred  Holt,  for  "  Review  of  the  Progress  of 

Steam  Shipping  during  the  last  Quarter  of  a 

Ceaiury."  ' 

7.  The  Manby  Premium  to  E.  Bazalgette, 
for  paper  on  "  The  Victoria.  Albert,  and  Cbel- 

a  Embankments  of  the  Itiver  Thames." 
Other    medals   were   awarded   for    papers 
printed  in  the  proceedings  without  being  dis- 
cussed, and  for  papers  read  at  the  supplemental 
'ings  of  students. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

S^'TEEL  AT  THE  Paeis  ExHmmoN. — The 
numerous  visitors  to  the  Machinery  Hall 
have  observed  an  exceedingly  choice  as- 
lent  of  Jleasrs.  H.  n.ugustus  Guy  and 
Company's  Specialties,  foremost  among  which 
flgurcs  their  well-known  invincitile  tool  steel 
in  the  ingot,  bar  aud  representative  tools.  We 
.derstaud  thst  these  gentlemen,  in  the  exer- 
le  of  their  undoubted  rii;hls  declined  to  admit 
the  jurors  into  the  secrets  involved  in  the  mate- 
rials and  manufacture  of  their  monopolies. 
Consequently  their  exhibits  were  not  adjudged 
for  awards.  Of  course,  when  a  firm  has  de- 
voted years  to  a  valuable  improvement,  in  a 
commodity  like  tool  stoel,  and  is  beginning  to 
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feel  tbe  sdvantBges  of  Bucceas,  it  certainlf 
quires  much  more  than  average  Belf-abnegation 
to  disclose  the  dotuls  of  their  avstem  to  '>'■' 

world.  They,  however,  propOBea  a  very 
pie  eouivaleni,  bo  far  as  the  jurors  were 
cernea,  and  tbe  public  more  especially,  in  their 
offer  to  submit  sample  bars  of  anjr  size  or 
tion  for  the  most  crucial  teats,  in  competition 
with  all  maaufaccurers,  to  make  good  their 
claims  to  the  highest  honoTB,  aad  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  course,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  only  true  criterion,  was  not  adopt«i.  We 
bad  an  opportunity  thiB  week  ol  inspecting 
the  firm's  London  office  some  new  specimei 
which,  we  were  informed,  embody  the  dJsct 
ery  and  succeasfol  application  of  further  iL_ 
provements,  Guy's  "  True  "  boiler  cleaner  for 
removing  and  preveatiag  incrustationB  in  land 
and  marine  boilers  was  also  exhibited,  and 
aroused  considerable  interest.  It  has  a  double 
value,  and  meets  a  very  serious  difQculty — i 
problem  which  a  protracted  inquiry  on  the  par 
of  our  own  Government  has  failed  to  solve  sat 
iifactorily— for  it  prevents  oxidization  of  the 
boiler  plates,  while  it  also  moderates  priming, 
and  in  this  capacity  must  be  of  great  value. 

rpHE    USH    OV   flTKKL   VOU    BTanCTHBAL   PuH- 

1  F08B8.— The  final  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  British  Association  on  the  use  of  steel 
for  structural  purposes  slates  r—"  Having  given 
the  subject  our  best  consideration,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  employment  of  steel  in  engineer- 
ing structures  should  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  following  conditions, 
namely:  (I)  That  the  steel  employed  should  be 
cast  steel  or  steel  made  by  some  process  of 
fuaion,  aubseuuently  rolled  or  hammered,  and 
that  it  should  be  of  a  quality  possessing  con 
aidcrabie  toughncBS  and  ductility,  and  that  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  is  of  this 
description  and  quality,  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  engineer  respon- 
sible for  the  structure.  (3)  That  the  greatest 
load  which  can  be  brouglit  upon  tbe  bridge  or 
structure,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure, should  not  produce  a  greater  strain 
in  any  part  than  S}  tons  per  square  inch.  Iq 
conclusion,  we  have  to  remark  tliat  in  recom- 
mending a  co-efScient  of  6^  tons  per  B(]uare 
inch  for  tbe  employment  of  steel  in  raiJwfly 
structures  generally,  we  are  aware  thai  cases 
may  gnd  probably  will  arise  when  it  will  be 
proposed  to  use  steel  of  special  make  and  still 
greater  tenacity,  and  when  a  higher  coefflcienl 
might  be  permissible,  but  we  think  these  cases 
muat  be  left  for  consideration  wtien  they  arise, 
and  that  a  higher  co-efflcicnt  may  be  then  al- 
lowed Iq  those  instances  Where  the  reasons 
^ven  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Justify 
It."  Tliia  report  has  since  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  printed  paper  issued 
by  them  in  reference  to  ra  11  w^  structures,  "It 
will  be  observed  that  a  co  efflcjent  of  Oi  tons 
per  square  inch  is  assigned  to  steel,  that  of  iron 
being  5  tons  per  square  inch.  This  increase  of 
tbe  CD- efficient  will  effect  important  economy 
In   „i,...r.t,,,^„     especially  in   bridges   of   large 


mittee  having  ended  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  there  is  no  neceaaity  to  re-appoint 
tbem."  Thereport  is  signed  by  Hr.  £.  H.  Car- 
butt,  Mayor  of  Leeds,  aa  Secretary. 

THS  Mechanical  akd  othsk  Pbopertikb 
OF  iRojj  AND  Miu>  Btkel. — Numerous 
ezperimenta  have  been  conducted  by  several 
eminent  engineers  to  prove  the  tensile  streogtb. 
of  iron  and  steel,  both  in  the  shape  of  bars  and 
plates.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  tbe 
tests  have  been  carried  out  with  rude  testing 
machines,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  true 
result  of  the  endurance  and  strength  of  the 
metal  under  investi^tion.  Some  experiments 
were  conducted  wiUi  a  view  to  determine  the 
strength  of  steels  with  fixed  proportions  of  car- 
bon oulr,  bv  Mr.  Tickers,  of  Sheffield,  and 
recordea  by  Dim  in  a  paper  read  on  the  subject 
before  the  Mechanical  Engineers  of  England, 
August  Ist,  1861 ;  but  as  these  testa  were  more 
especially  resorted  to  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  crucible  steels,  mostly  used  for  tool-cutting 
purposes,  they  were  of  but  little  value  to  the 
constructive  or  mechanical  eneineer.  Mr. 
Adamson,  having  used  practically  a  compara- 
tively mild  class  of  steels  or  ingot  irons  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  at  times  found,  from  cold 
mechanical  bending  tests,  some  irregularities 
in  the  working  of  the  metals.  This  indicated 
to  bim  the  necessity  of  more  careful  investiga- 
tion, both  as  to  their  composition  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  could  be  manipulated 
in  tbe  workshop  and  practically  applied  ;  and 
in  the  present  paper  bis  object  was  to  put  be- 
fore tbe  members  a  record  of  the  endurance  of 
iron  and  steel  when  subject  to  concussive  force 


experiments  carried  out  were  instituted  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
a  steam-boiler  working  under  pressure  by  the 
side  of  an  exploding  boiler,  or  the  effect  on  a 
ship  by  a  collision  with  another,  and  whether 
wrought  iron  or  steel  possessed  the  greater 
power  to  resist  such  accidentally  produced 
force-  Uniformly  the  various  trials  made  by 
the  writer  in  June,  1878,  were  favorable  to 
mild  steel.  Drift  and  tensile  tests  pointed  em- 
phatically in  the  some  direction.  The  value  of 
steel  and  iron  for  structural  purposes  was  also 
tested,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  Iron,  the 
result  being  to  show  that  steel  with  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  carbon,  1  per  cent,  of  manga- 
nese, with  a  low  measure  of  silicon,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  double  the  load  of  tbe  best  wrought-iron 
plates  that  can  be  produced,  and  with  as  good 
results  as  regards  elongation.  After  many 
trials  and  many  failures  in  attempting  to  weld 
Blecl  boiler  plates,  the  writer  found  it  necessary 
to  ascertain  in  all  cases  the  composition  of  tbe 
metal  before  putting  any  labor  upon  it.  From 
a  large  experience  it  is  now  found  desirable 
that  the  carbon  should  not  exceed  one-eighth 
per  cent.,  while  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  as  low  as  .04  silicon 
being  admissible  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  per 
cent.  The  writer  then  passed  on  to  describe  a 
variety  of  tests  of  the  malleability  of  iron  and 
steel,  their  powers  of  eBdurance  imder  color- 
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heat,  &c. ,  and  followed  with  the  obBerratloD 
that  from  the  experimenta  he  had  explained.  It 
wnuld  be  apparent  that  the  uaers  of  metals 
must  make  some  natural  selection,  as  it  were, 
to  iecure  the  highest  and  best  results  for  any 
special  purpose.  It  would  also  be  cleat  that  no 
wrought    iron   could    resist  concussive    force 

Sual  to  mild  sleel,  and  as  a  much  highi 
ductility  and  carrying  power  was  a 

be  had  no  doubt  constructive  engineers  would 
feel  themselves  constrained  to  use  it  much 
more  extensively  in  all  cases  where  strength 
and  ligbtnesE  were  required.  Bhould  it  ulti- 
mately be  proved  that  »eft-wat«r  would  destroy 
steel  quicker  than  wrought  iron,  the  uae  of 
wrought  iron  for  the  skms  of  sblpa  might  be 
continued;  but,  with  present  knowledge,  noth- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  existed  to  prevent  the  whole 
framework  of  every  steamer  and  Bailing  vessel 
being  constructed  of  Bessemer  or  Martin-Sie- 
mens steel,  as  at  least  one-third  the  weight 
might  be  saved  at  tbe  same  time  that  greater 
security  was  ensured.  In  the  diluted  sulphuric- 
acid  bath  the  evidences  were  quite  clear  in 
favor  of  mild  steel  and  the  purest  iron  to  resist 
corrosion,  but  before  as  much  could  be  said  as 
to  the  influence  of  sea  or  salt  water  a  more  ex 
tended  and  careful  series  of  experiments  would 
he  required.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
selection  of  metals  tor  the  construction  of  artil- 
lery; and  the  writer  had  no  doubt  that,  by  a 
Still  more  careful  manufacture,  to  keep  down 
the  carbon  and  injurious  alloymg  substances 
common  to  wrought  iron,  most  enduring  armor 
plates  might  be  manufactured  by  the  Pneumatic 
or  Martin- Siemens  process.  Further,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  medium  bard  class 
of  steels,  possessing  double  the  strength  of  the 
best  wrought  iron  that  can  be  made,  ought 

_=.v„-     ,__        ._     ^_       .__:.     ._.      '    ulJinf 
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ANABitoW'OAirOR  r^lroad  has  been  proposed 
in  Guatemala,  and  agents  are  now  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  Interesting  capital- 
ists in  the  scheme.  It  is  understood  that  a 
section  of  thirty  miles,  to  penetrate  the  coffee 
region,  will  be  first  made,  and,  if  successful, 
the  road  will  be  extended  to  the  capita!  of  the 
State.  Bhould  the  necessary  capital  be  secured 
in  San  Francisco,  it  !s  claimed  that  the  Irade  of 
Guatemala  will  be  attracted  to  that  city.  If 
the  necessary  aid  cannot  be  secured  there,  an 
appeal  will  be  made  to  the  capitalists  of  the 
East  or  of  Ftirope. 

Op  all  the  sources  of  railway  disasters,  shunt- 
ing operations  are  perhaps  the  moat  prolific ; 
but  this  truth  has  either  failed  of  appreciation 
by  railway  directors,  or  satisfactory  means  of 
removing  the  danger  have  not  appeared. 
Among  other  Inventors  who  have  attempted 
this,  however,  Mr.  Barrow,  of  Rock  Ferry, 
Liverpool,  has  recently  finished  an  apparatus 
for  the  protection  of  sidings  during  shunting 
operations.  The  signal  consists  of  a  revolving 
sitpial  and  lamp  fixed  in  the  aixfootway,  H  ft. 
high,  some  500  and  800  yards  from  the  point, 


and  worked  by  the  points-man  in  the  signal- 
box.  Tie  lever  or  wheel  which  works  the 
light  also  manipulates  a  couple  of  fog  signals. 
When  the  light  is  turned  agunst  a  coming 
train  the  fog  signals  are  placed  on  the  line  by 
mechanical  means,  so  that  should  the  driver 


GREAT  activity  ia  just  now  being  shown  in  the 
Austro-Hunganan  Empire  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  public  works,  and  especially 
of  those  in  any  way  relating  to  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  country.  Amongst  ■ 
others,  there  is  a  talk  of  the  construction  of  an 
iron  bridge  over  the  Drave  fft  Eszeg,  to  replace 
the  present  ferry,  at  a  cost  of  800,000  lis.,  which 


Company,  which  is  domiciled  at  Pealh.     It  is 


Alfoeld  and  I^ume  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Kaschau  and  Oderberg  Railway  Company,  &c., 
and  the  construction  of  the  proposed  lines  of 
railway  on  the  military  borders  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  ia  to  be  offered  for  public  auction — 
in  fact,  according  to  Eirapath,  one  line  has  al- 
ready been  adjudged. 

TUB  supplement  to  the  last  QaxeUe  of  India 
contains  some  interesting  statistics  of  the 
number  of  servants  of  all  races  employed  on 
the  different  railway  lines  in  India.  The  grand 
total  for  7,378  miles  of  line  is  132,040,  or  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  individuals  per  mile.  Of 
these  13a,ii40  persons,  125,040  are  natives,  3,819 
are  Eurasians — children  of  Europeans  but  bom 
in  Asia — and  3,607  are  Europeans.  Again,  of 
the  total  number  8,837,  of  whom  8,257  are 
natives.  271  Eurasians,  and  309  Europeans  are 
employed  in  the  department  of  genenti  admin- 
istration; 31,616,  of  whom  29  3S9  are  natives, 
1,233  Eurasians,  and  1,044  Europeans  in  the 
trafBc  and  telegraph  departments;  62,359,  of 
whom  51,831  are  natives,  246  Eurasians,  and 
380  Europeans  in  the  engineer's  department ; 
and  39,32^,  of  whom  1)5,787  are  natives,  1,537 
Eurasians,  and  1,674  Europeans,  in  the  locomo- 
tive and  carriage  departments.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  ua  about  these  figures  ia  the  enor- 
moualy  large  proportion  of  natives,  not  only  in 
the  total,  but  in  every  individual  branch  of  the 
work.    In  fact,  it  may  atmoat  be  said  that  the 


I,  but  not  in  all,  nnder  European  auper- 
n.    The  iasigniflcant  number  of  Eurasians 
employed  ia  hardly  less  striking.    In  o"  "  "" 


among  an  average  number  of  3,31S  Eurasians 
employed  there  were  only  thirty-nine  deaths, 
;iving  about  half  aa  high  a  death  rate  for 
Surasians  as  for  Europeans.  The  dismissals 
vere  289  and  356  respectively,  showing  no 
great  disparity  between  the  two  classes. 
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RAILWAY  AcciDBSTS. — The  Ann^fet  (U» 
Pontt-et  ChauuSe*  has  just  published  Bome 
iutereetiag  statiatics  on  the  above  named  aub- 
Ject.  In  the  old  days  of  dilifteaces,  or  stage- 
coaches, ooe  passenger  was  killad  out  of  about 
;!35,000,  and  one  wounded  out  of  80,000  ; 
while  out  of  1,784,404,887  peraonfl  carried  by 
the  French  railways  from  September  7th,  1835. 
to  December  31st,  1876,  only  one  was  killed 
out  of  6,178,490,  and  one  injured  out  of 
580,450.  If  the  accidents  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  from  September,  1835,  to  December, 
l8S5,  and  from  Januarv,  1858,  to  December, 
1875,  we  Hud  that  in  the  first  period  one'  trav- 
eler was  killed  »ut  of  1,955,555,  and  one 
injured  in  496,555.  In  the  second,  the  propor- 
tions were  one  killed  out  of  6,171,117  paasen- 
f[en,  and  one  injured  in  590,185.  As  is  seen, 
toe  number  had  considerably  decreased  in  the 
second  period.  Of  late  yeara,  the  proportion  haa 
still  further  diminished,  and  the  resulls  for  such 
countries  aa  France,  England,  Find  Belgium  are 
particularly  striking.  In  France,  during  the 
years  1873,  1878,  1874.  and  1875,  one  passenger 
was  killed  out  of  46,258,270,  and  one  hurt  in 


and  (me  wounded  in  368,000*.  In  Belgium! 
from  1872,  to  1876,  one  was  killed  out  of 
20,000.000  passengers,  and  one  injured  in 
3,500,000.  To  sum  up,  a  person  had,  in 
France,  in  ttie  time  of  the  diligences,  a  chance 
of  being  killed  in  making  800,000  journeys, 
and  of  being  hurt  once  in  making  30,000.  On 
the  railwaya,  from  18?2  to  1875.  the  chances 
were  reduced  to  one  death  in  45.000.000 
journeys,  and  one  injury  in  1,000,000.  Thus, 
a  person  continually  traveling  by  rail,  at  a 
speed  of  50  kilomelors  (|  of  a  mile  each)  an 
hour,  would  have  had,  during  the  three  periods 
above  indicated,  the  following  chances  of 
being  killed  :  From  183.5,  to  1(^55,  once  in  321 
yeara  ;  from  1855  to  1875,  once  in  1,014  years  ; 
-_  J  . ,n™  . .  .^—  .^  ij^^Q  years. 


neighborhood,  and  enable  the  company  to 
adopt  the  plan  which  they  have  found  emi- 
nently successful  on  the  Clarence  river,  where 
they  last  year  exported  about  7,000  tons  of 
sugar,  none  of  wnich  was  from  cane  of  their 
own  growing.  But  the  Tweed  ia  difficult  of 
navigation,  and  the  company  have  asked  the 
Queensland  Government  to  construct  a  short 
line  of  railway  or  tramway  from  the  Border  to 
Nerang  Creek,  Queensland,  with  the  view  of 
makine  that  the  port  for  the  produce  of  the 
Tweea  districl.  The  coqipany  further  »ak 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  government 
declining  to  undertake  the  work,  they  will  per- 
mit the  company  to  make  the  line,  and,  if  so. 
upon  what  terms.  The  length  of  line  will  not 
exceed  15  miles. 


and  from  1872  to  1875,  ( 


QUBBNBLABD  RAILWAYS.— The  Queensland 
Minister  of  Worka  has  intimated  that  the 
Cjueenaland  Government  has  no  intention  of 
undertaking  the  construction  of  proposed 
branch  lines  from  Ipawich  to  Fassifern,  in  one 
direction,  and  to  Mount  Eak  in  the  other, 
unless  the  residents  in  the  districts  to  be  bene- 
flle<l  by  their  construction  contribute  towards 
the  cost,  which,  we  suppose,  means  that  a 
system  of  rating  railway  districts  is  in  contem- 
plation. Tlie  proposed  branch  line  from  Oxley 
to  Beenleigh,  is  one  with  regard  to  which  con- 
siderable pressure  is  likely  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Government ;  but  a  contention 
has  arisen  in  favor  of  a  diversion  of  the  route 
so  as  to  serve  the  settlers  of  the  Upper  Logan 
and  the  Albert.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Company  of  Sydney  arc  forming  an  establish- 
ment on  the  Tweed  river,  immediately  south 
of  the  Queensland  Border,  for  the  production 
of  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  have 
purchased  10,000  acres  of  land,  intending  in 
the  first  instance  to  grow  their  own  cane,  in 
the  expectation,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
machinery  has  been  erected  for  crushing  and 
reflaiug  purposes,  farmers  will  settle   in   the 


ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES. 

THE  work  of  tunneling  the  St.  Gothard  Rail- 
way is  beinz  pushea  on  with  considerable 
rapidity,  A  telegram  from  Geneva  states  that 
on  the  GoeschPuen  side  alone  1,000  man  are 
employed  inside  the  tunnel  and  400  outside. 
Three  hundred  wagon  loads  of  earth  are  exca- 
vated every  day,  and  In  the  daily  blastings  GOO 
lbs.  of  dynamite  are  used.  Equal  energy  is 
being  shown  on  the  Italian  side. 

TBB  Altbnborg  Tonbbu — H.  Von  Oer  gives 
a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  system  of 
supports  adopted  at  the  Altenburg  tunnel, 
where  iron  was  made  use  of  in  place  of  the 
usual  timbering.  The  system,  as  there  carried 
out.  Is  due  to  llerr  F.  Rziha,  an  Austrian  en- 
gineer, and  is  a  modification  of  that  in  use  in 
tlic  Saxon  mines  for  the  timbering  of  drifts. 
The  author  claims  that  it  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  English  system,  as  designed  by 
Brunei,  without  its  defects.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  adoption  of  the  arched  form,  em- 
bracing the  whole  section  of  the  tunnel,  the 
structure  being  built  up  of  short  segments, 
varyinff  in  length  from  1  metre  to  1}  metre  (3.28 
to  4.9  feet),  composed  of  angle  iron,  and  joined 
togeiher  by  the  flanges.  A  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  system  lies  iu  the  application  of  the 
common  forms  of  angle  iron,  by  which  means 
economy  in  the  coat  of  the  materials  is  secured. 
Uerr  Rziha  makes  large  use  indeed  of  old  rails; 
and  the  paper  gives  a  drawing  showing  the 
arrangement  of  these  materials.  The  construc- 
tion is  a  kind  of  double  arch,  the  outer  ring  of 
which  supports  the  earth,  and  itself  rests  upon 
tlie  inner  ring,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as 
the  centering  upon  which  the  masonry  is  to  bo 
'  built  in.  As  the  work  of  excavation  advances, 
the  outer  ring  supporting  the  rock  is  removed 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  bricking  is 
built  up  upon  the  lower  ring.  The  distance 
between  the  two  rints  being  made  to  corre- 
spond to  the  requirea  thickness  of  the  arch. 
The  several  parts  of  the  structure  are  simple  in 
form,  light,  and  easily  put  together.  The  erec- 
tion is  carried  on,  as  the  excavation  progresses, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followea  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  timbering.  The  system  is 
said  to  be  a  very  efficient  one,  and  a  tabular 
statement  of  quantities  and  cost  shows  it  to  be 
also  remarkably  cheap.    In  one  case,  the  econ- 
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omy  resulting  from  the  sdoplion  of  iron  iaHtead 
of  wood,  amounted  to  as  much  ae  84  marks  per 
lineal  yard,  the  estimates  being  328  and  413 
marks  respectlvelr.  The  article  is  illustrated 
bv  gener^  and  detail  drawings,  which  show 
cleftrly  the  design  and  mode  of  construclion 
adopted  at  the  Alten burg  tunnel.  The  same 
system,  the  author  remarks,  is  at  the  present 
time  being  made  use  of  m  the  Remafeld  tunnel, 
900  metres  (084  yards)  in  length,  on  tiie  line  of 
railway  from  Berlin  to  Coblenz, — Alutraeli  of 
Iiutiiutioji  of  Civil  Engineeri. 

ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL. 

STBAM  Btkebiho  Gear. —One  of  our  corre- 
spondents in  Lancaahire  writes: — "A  new 
Steam  steering  gear,  patented  by  Mr,  Harrison. 
was  on  WednesdaT  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Stead, 
engineers,  Salford.  By  this  invention  Mr. 
fiorrison  claims  to  secure  to  the  helmsman  a 
perfect  control  over  tlie  steering  englnef,  a 
also  to  do  away  with  the  noise  which  Is 
objectionable  in  tbe  apparatus  now  in  use 
some  of  the  steamships.  The  first  object  is 
attained  by  means  of  a  rotary  disc  valve  oper- 
ated upon  by  the  steering  wheel,  which  cutt 
off  the  steam  antomatlcally  and  controls  the 
action  of  the  piston  rod  to  within  i  inch,  the 
engine,  in  fact,  responding  instantaneously  to 
every  motion  of  the  steering  wheel,  whilst  the 
noise  is  obviated  by  the  substitution  in  the 
working  gear  of  a  worm  in  the  place  of  the 
usual  wheels  and  pinions.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  engine  will  exert  the  power  of  twelve 
men  on  the  rudiler,  which  will  be  kept  steady 
however  rough  the  action  of  the  sea  may  be 
upon  it.  The  working  of  the  apparatus  ap- 
peared lo  give  satififactioD  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  inspected  it,  hut  I  understand 
It  is  shortly  to  undergo  a  practical  test  on  board 
ship  at  Liverpool. 

RUBstAK    Fast    Sailing    Stbamebb.— The 
Moscow  Cruiser  Commitiee  has  definitely 

decided  that,  it  possible,  no  more  warsteao 

for  tbe  volunteer  lieet  are  to  be  purchased 
of  Russia  The  question  was  raised  at  a  rei 
sitting  of  the  executive  branch  ot  the  c__. 
mitlee  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Pobairdonosilz,  and  after  the  plans  and 
tenders  received  from  shipbuilders  and  sbip- 
t  of  tlie  world  had  been 


decided  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 

courage  the  shipbuilalng  trade  of  Russia  by 
givine  all  future  orders  to  native  firms.  There- 
upon Sir.  Baird,  of  Baird's  Engineering  Works, 
and  Mr.  Kazi,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Baltic  Iron  Works,  who  were  both  present, 
undertook  to  furnish  plans  of  fast-sailing 
eteamerfi.  A  temporary  contract  was  drawn 
up,  the  main  features  of  which  were  that  the 
cruisers  designed  should  be  corvette  shaped, 
with  a  spread  of  31,000  square  feet  of  canvas, 
Stowage  for  sufficient  coal  to  enable  the  vessel 
to  steam  sixty  days  at  full  speed,  and  artillery 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  two  se' 
Inch  guns  and  four  fourinch  mortars.  It 
understood  that  in  the  event  of  the  designs  be- 


ng  satisfactory  Messrs.  Baird  end  the  Baltic 
Ironworks  would  each  receive  an  order  for  at 
least  one  cruiser,  and  that  if  the  donations  con- 
tinued to  come  in  as  largely  as  at  present 
further  orders  would  be  given. 

THE  IIecla;  Torpedo  Depot  Ship. — The 
Hecla,  screw  torpedo  depot  ship,  which  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  last  week  from  Belfast, 
and  which  is  expected  to  be  commissioned  to- 
day by  Captain  Niorgan  Singer,  lately  in  com- 
mand of  the  Vesuvius  and  the  Glatton,  is  alto- 
gether a  novelty,  no  other  ship  of  the  kind 
nee,  and  is  another  concession  to 
of  the  new  mode  of  conducting 
She  is  to  be  fitted  to  carry  fast 
torpedo  launches  and  to  follow  in  tlie  wake  of 
a  fleet  as  a  depot,  ready  to  despatch  her  flotilla 
small  craft  for  their  protection  when  neces- 
sary. She  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  measures 
890  ft.  in  length,  and  is  fitted  to  carry  sis  64- 
pounder  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  four  on 
the  broadside  and  tbe  rest  forward  and  aft. 
She  is  also  intended  to  be  armed  with  torpedoes 
of  the  Whitehead  kind,  and  is  pierced  with  a 
broadside  prart  on  each  side  for  ejecting  them. 
The  after  part  below  is  furnished  with  lathes 
and  drilling  and  shaping  machines,  and  will  be 
converted  into  a  floating  torpedo  workshop. 
She  Is  divided  into  a  number  of  variotia  water- 
tight compartments,  not  connected,  as  is'  the 
usual  mode,  with  water-tight  doors,  entrance 
being  gained  from  the  upper  and  main  decks. 
The  element  of  danger  resulting  from  leaving 
the  connections  open  in  certain  eventualities  b 
thus  obviated,  though  it  is  calculated  that  tbe 
filling  of  one  or  two  of  the  compartments  with 
water  would  not  materially  aifect  the  behavior 
of  the  ship.  She  is  to  carry  six  second  class 
torpedo  boats,  of  which,  however,  only  two 
have  as  yet  been  supplied.  Four  of  these  boats 
will  be  amidships,  the  chocks  on,  which  they 
rest  running  on  a  tramway.  She  will  also 
carry  a  42  ft.  steam  launch  and  a  37  ft  steam 
pinnace.  The  Hecla  will  bo  provided  with 
booms  and  nets  to  protect  her  from  on  enemy's 
torpedoes,  the  booms,  when  not  in  use.  lying 
fore  and  aft  against  the  side  of  tbe  ship.  Tb^ 
captain's  cabin  and  the  wardroom  are  amid- 
ships, tbe  wardroom  being  what,  when  the  ship 
was  built  for  the  merchant  service,  was  in- 
tended as  a  saloon  for  passengers.  She  will 
liBve  a  complement  of  170  officers  and  men, 
find  when  completed  at  Portsmouth  will  be 
taken  to  sen  for  a  short  period  on  special  ser- 
vice|f  or  the  purpose  of  testing  ber  maneuvering 
and  sea  qualities.— io/uiifi  Tiina. 

STEERiNO  OK  Screw  Stbaukrb.— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association,  con w sting  of  James  R. 
Napier,  F.R.S..  Sir  W.  Thomson,  F.K.8.,  W. 
R.  Froude,  F.R.S..  J.  T.  Bo ttomley,  and  Os- 
borne Reynolds,  F.R.S.,  Sec,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  effect  of  propellers  on  the  steering 
of  vessels. 

It  appears,  both  from  tbe  experiments  made 
by  tbe  committee  and  from  other  evidence,  that 
the  distance  required  by  a  screw  steamer  to 
bring  herself  to  rest  from  full  speed  by  the  re- 
versal of  her  screw  is  indepenoent,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  power  of  tbe  et^nes;  but  depends 
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on  the  alze  and  build  of  the  ship,  and  (generally 
lies  between  four  and  six  times  the  ships 
length.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  ttiat  it  is  to 
the  botiavior  of  the  ship  during  this  Interval 
that  the  following  remarks  apply  : — 

The  main  point  the  committee  have  bad  in 
view  has  been  to  ascertain  how  far  the  revers- 
ing of  the  screw,  in  order  to  stop  a  sbip,  did 
or  did  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  rud- 
der during  the  interval  of  stopping,  and  it  is  as 
regards  this  point  that  the  most  important  li^ht 
has  been  thrown  on  the  question  of  handhng 
ships.  It  is  found  an  invariable  rule  that,  dur- 
ing the  interval  in  which  a  ship  is  stopping 
herself  by  the  reversal  of  her  screw,  the  rudder 
produces  none  of  its  usual  effects  to  turn  the 
ship,  but  that,  under  these  clrcumHtances,  the 
eSect  of  the  rudder,  such  aa  it  is,  is  to  turn  the 
ship  in  the  opposlM  direction  from  that  in 
which  she  would  turn  if  the  screw  were  going 
ahead.  The  magnitude  of  this  reverse  effect 
of  the  rudder  is  always  feeble,  and  is  different 
for  difierent  ships,  and  even  for  the  same  ship 
under  diSerent  conditiona  of  loading. 

It  alM)  appears  from  the  triaU  that  owing  to 
the  feeble  influence  of  the  rudder  over  the  ship 
during  the  interval  in  which  she  is  stopping, 
she  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  influences  that 
may  act  upon  her.  Thus  the  wind  which  al- 
ways exerts  an  infiiience  to  turn  the  Btem  (or 
forward  end)  of  the  ship  into  the  wind,  but 
which  inflaeoce  is  usually  well  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  rudder,  may  when  the  screw  is  re- 
versed become  paramount  and  cause  the  ship 
to  turn  in  a  direction  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  is  desired.  Also,  the  reversed  screw 
will  exercise  an  influence,  which  increases  as 
the  ship's  way  is  diminished,  to  turn  the  ship 
to  starboard  or  port  according  as  it  is  right 
or  left  handed;  this  being  particularly  the 
when  the  ships  are  in  light  draught. 

These  several  influences,  tlie  reversed  effect 
of  the  rudder,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  and  the 
action  of  the  screw,  will  determine  the  course 
tlie  ship  takes  during  the  interval  of  stopping. 
They  may  balance,  in  which  case  the  ship  will 

So  straight  on,  or  any  one  of  three  may  prc- 
ominate,   and  determine   the   course  of   the 

"ftie  utmost  effect  of  these  inHuemieB 
they  all  act  in  conjunction,  as  when  the 
is  right  handed,  tlie  helm  starboarded,  and  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  side,  is  small  as 
pared  with  theinfluenceof  Ihc  rudder  as  it  acts 
-  when  the  sliip  is  steaming  ahead.  In  no  in. 
stance  has  a  ship  tried  by  the  committee  been 
able  to  turn  with  the  screw  reversed  on  a  circle 
of  less  than  double  the  radiuaof  Ibat  on  which 
she  would  turn  when  steaming,  ahead.  So  that 
even  if  those  in  charge  could  govern  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ship  will  turn  while  stopping, 
she  turns  but  slowly,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  in  charge  have  little  or  no  control  over 
this  direction,  and,  unless  the^  are  exception- 
ally well  acquainted  with  their  shi|),  they  will 
be  unable  even  to  predict  the  direction. 

It  is  easy  to  see,   therefore,  that  if  on  ap- 

Eiroacbing  danger  the  screw  be  reversed,  ^1 
dea  of  turning  the  ship  out  of  the  way  of  dan- 
ger must  be  abandoned.  She  may  turn  a  little, 
and  those  in  charge  may  know  to  what  direc* 


tion  she  will  turn,  or  may  even,  bv  nsin^  the 
rudder  in  an  adverse  manner,  be  able  to  influ- 
ence this  direction,  but  the  amount  of  turning 
must  be  small  andthe  direction  very  uncertain. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  advisabili^ 
of  reversing  the  screw  is  simply  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  danger  may  be  "better  avoided 
by  stopping  or  by  turning.  A  ship  cannot  do 
both  with  any  certainty. 

Which  of  these  two  courses  is  the  better  to 
follow  must  depend  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case ;  but  the  follow- 
ing considerations  would  appear  to  show  that 
when  the  helm  is  under  sufficient  command 
there  can  seldom  be  any  doubt. 
A  screw  steamship  when  at  full  speed  requires 
re  lengths,  more  or  less.  In  which  to  stopber- 
1  f ;  wnereas,  by  using  her  rudder,  and  steam- 
g  on  at  full  speed  ahead,  she  should  be  able 
I  turn  herself  through  a  quadrant  without 
having  advanced  five  lengths  in  her  original 
direction.     That  is  lo  say.  a  ship  can  turn  a 
circle  of  not  greater  radius  than  lour  lengths, 
[see  fian*ow,    Yaietta,  Barge)  so 
that  if  running  at  full  speed  directly  on  to  a 
straight  coast,  she  should  be  able  to  save  her- 
self by  steaming  on  ahead  and  using  her  rud- 
der after  she  is  too  near  to  save  herself  by 
stopping;  and  any  obliquity  in  the  direction  of 
approach  or  any  limit  to  the  breadth  of  the 
object  ahead  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  tummg, 
'-It  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  stopping. 
There  is  one   consideration,  however,   with 
igard  to  the  question  of  stopping  or  turning, 
nicb  must,  according  to  the  present  custom, 
often  have  weight,  although  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  viciousness  of  this  cus- 
tom.   This  consideration  is  the  utter  inability 
of  the  officers  in  charge  to  make  any  rapid  use 
of  their  rudder  so  long  as  their  engines  are 
kept  OB  ahead.      It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  largest  ships  to  be  steered  bv  as  few  as  two 
men.     And  the  mere  fact  of  me  wheel  bdng 
so  arranged  that  two  men  have  command  of 
the  rudder,  renders  so  many  turns  of  the  wheel 
necessary  to  bring  the  rudder  over  that  even 
where  ready  help  is  at  hand  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  turn  the  wheel  round  and  round  so  as 
to  put  a  large  angle  on  the  rudder. 

The  result  is,  that  it  is  often  one  or  two 
minutes  after  the  order  is  beard  before  there  is 
any  large  angle  on  the  rudder,  and  of  course, 
under  tlicse  circQ Distances,  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  making  use  of  the  turning  qualities  of  a 
ship  in  case  of  emergency.  Tic  power  avtul- 
ahie  to  turn  the  rudder  should  be  proportional 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  there  is  no 
mechanical  reason  why  the  rudder  of  the 
largest  vessel  should  not  be  brought  hard  over 
in  less  than  IS  seconds  from  the  time  ihe  order 
is  given.  Had  those  in  charge  of  steamships 
efflcient  control  over  their  rudders,  it  is  prob- 
able that  much  less  would  be  heard  of  the  re- 
versing of  the  engines  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger. 
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We  are   glad  to  see  lliat  in  the  more  florid    D.  Van  NosErand. 
omameating,  the  letters  arc   yet  plainly  dis-        This  is  largely  statistical  as  the  title  implies. 
tinguisbable,  which  was  not  the  case   in  the   It  is  compiled  from  the  latest  sources,  and  is 
letter  books  of  former  years.  one  of   tlie   reports  made   up  from   materials 

In  adjition  to  the  alphabets,  there  are  some  ,  furnished  by  the  Pari*  Exposition, 
examples  of  topographical  mapping  in  colors,  i      The  report  deals   with  rhe  character  of  the 
and  the  Coats  of  Arms  of  the  States  also  in   coal  and  iron  deposits,  methods   of  working, 
colors.    Altogether,  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  j  and  amount  of  borne  consumption  and  export.  . 
volume.  The  introduction  under  the  head  of  Genenl 

I  Remarks,    discusses  the  causes  of   the  great 

APbactical  Trbatibb   os   Casttno   and  j  depression  in  trade,  and  adds  more  valuable 
PotJNDiKO.    By  N.  B,  Spbetsok.    Lon- 1  statisiical  infoimatlon  regarding  the  railway 
don:  B.  &  P.   N.  Spon.    Price  |7.00.     For]  systems  of  the  world. 

This  book  IS  for  the  artisan  only  It  affords^  ^^^^^^  B  ^^^^^  ^  Thurhon, 
a  complete  deacnpioa  of  all  the  details  of  cast-,  ^jj  ^g  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co 
™)L?"<l.f""°d'"g- '«>''-"«el,  brass  and  bronze,  .p^^^'^3  50     Forsaleby  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

The  Illustrations  alone  cover  eighty-four  ,  .^^^^.^  ^^^^  j^j^^^  addition  to  the  "Intema- 
fuU  page  plates  of  rov^  octavo  8i7e.  nj„„^,  Sciontiflc  Series  "  of  these  enterprising 

The  work  IS  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  ^  ^^[,^g^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^[1^^;^^*. 
but,  without  enumerating  these,  the  followmg  :  ^  ^  -^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^1,^  „^  may-expect 
hst  of  subjects  may  be  mentioned,  aa  em  brae-  ^^^  j^  ^j,;  ^^  regarded  as  the  moat  important 
ingthe  matter  of  the  book  in  their  order:  j  ^         ■      ^y^  Urge  plurality  of  scienlillc 

Pig  Iron;   Furnaces  and  their  Accessories;  I  ^^^^  '  ''     '^  ' 

Moufding  and  Casting:  Foundries  and  their  i  ^  preparation  of  such  ajilstory  could  not 
Equipments;  Steel,  Srass,  Bronze  and  Bell  ^^^^  been  assigned  to  better  ha^ds.  Taste. 
Founding;  Tables  and  Notes  I  early  education  and  professional  training  have 

There  are   400  pages   of   text,    besides  the  ,  ^j  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,„,^„,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  plates  mentioned  above.  y,,^   ^^^^    ^^^  ^^   experience  furthermore 

Van  NoHTKAMD'a  Sctenck  SaRiKfl,  No.  39,      f  an  instructor  of  young  men  has  specially 

„         n  I-  •!■       fitted  him  to  relate  the  story  of  the  growth  of 

Hand  Book  op_the  Electro  MAOsirric  i  ,^5,  _„,,  „„„,  „f  -..iviliMtion.  «,?  tii.t  iHb 
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l»i>D    000.    OF    THIS    HUlCTBOinAOFmC,,,,,,  ,  ,    „,    c,„,|„,l„„.    „    ,|„,   Ul, 

.:'"n"-?'."''iL  J^'h  %£:.  ^^S°  Z"  .„.S,y,o'?..  ..J.5- 1..  „d  u,.  ^m  ™- 


York:  D.Van  Nostrand.  Price,  boards,  oucls. ;  .    "  ^j  j^  ^-^  valuable  ' 

cloth.  T5  cts. ;  half  mor,    11,00,  1     Not  a  sroali  portion  of  the  labor  and  expense 

Instruction  books  for  students  In  telegraphy  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  to  author  or  publishw.  is 
have  heretofore  been  encumbered  with  male-  represented  by  the  illustrations,  which.are  very 
nal  which  was  of  little  or  no  aid  to  the  be-  ^J'^erous  and  exceedingly  good. 
ginner.  ...      .o._i-i      >,  The  book  is  sure  of  a  multitude  of  readers. 

A  small  hand  book  of  first  principles  has 
been  needed  to  prepare  the  learner  for  the  pre-  ^l^E  Analytical   Theory  of   Hkat.      By 
liminary  work  as  well  aa  for  the  understanding    I     Joseph  Focrier.    Translated  by  Alex - 
of  the  complete  treatises  upon  this   compara-    andeb  Frbbman,  M.A.     Cambridge;  Univer- 
Uvely  aew  branch  of  industry.  .   I  sity  Press.    Price  $7.00.    For  sale  by  D.  Van 

For  a  student  may  be  well  tip  in  electricity  I  Nostrand. 
and  magnetism  of  theschoois  and  colleges,  and  !      One  of    those  works  involving  the   higher 
entirely  unlearned,  not  only  in  the  spplicaiioa  1  analyses  to  an  extent  that  is  specially  attractive 
of  the  principles  of  these  sciences,  but  of  the   to  tlie  malhemalician, 

technical  language  of  the  telegraph  room.  '      When  great  laws  of  phyics  and  their  result- 

Mr.  Loring  is  a  practical  telegrapher,  and  i  ant  phenomena  are  expressed  by  aid  of  triple 
has  presented  in  the  most  concise  form  the  :  integrals,  tlie  mathematician  first  feels  an  inter- 
leadmg  facts  and  formulas  which  are  in  con-  est  in  them,  and  then  only  proposes  to  aid  In 
stant  requisition  in  telegraphing.  !  the  work  of  developing. 

Without  being  severely  technical,  or  even  The  department  of  Heat  has  long  since  be- 
rigorousty  acientiHc,  he  enables  the  student  to  come  a  favorite  field  (or  the  analyst,  and  the 
make  a  good  recoaaaiManct  at  this  field  of  la-  :  work  before  us  is  the  most  complete  evidence 
bor,  and  affords  him  such  hints  as  will  enable  ■  of  it. 

him  to  fill  in  bis  details  of  information  from  j      The  topics  treated  by  chapters  are  : 

the  more  complete  sources.  !      1.  Introductory  ;  Equation  of  the  Hovemeot 

The  work  is  divided  into  parts  as  follows  :       of  Heat ;    Propagation  of  Heat  in  an  Infinite 

Part  1,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Part  2,  .  Rectangular  ttoiid  ;  Linear  and  Varied  Hove- 

the  Morse  Telegraph;  Part  8,  Batteries;  Part .  menl  of  Heat  in  a  King  ;  Propagation  of  Heat 

4,  Practical  Telegraphy ;  Part  5,  Construction  ,  in  a  Solid  Sphere ;  Movement  of  Heat  in  a  Solid 

of  Sines.  Cylinder  ;  Propagation  of  Heat  in  a  Rectangu- 

Appendix  containing  suggestions  and   exer-   lar  Prism  ;  Movement  of  Heat  In  a  Solid  Cube  ; 

cises  for  learners.  The  Diffusion  of  Heat. 

The  illustrations  are  good,  and  are  distrib- 1  It  is  a  well  printed  volume  (^  468  pages, 
uted  throughout  the  text.  I  royal  ocUvo. 
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GKOSHAPHICAL      SUBVKTINO.-        By      Feamk 
DK  Ybatji:  Cahpbkter.     New  York;  D. 

Van   Noatrand.     Price  50  cts. 

tliia  little  treatise,  written  or! finally,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
Geological  Coiunmalon  of  Brazil  a  general 
sketch  of  the  plan  proposed  for  mapping  the 
immense  territory  of  that  Empire,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geological  Survey  organized  by 
the  late  Prof.  Hartt,  appears  in  Van  Nostrand's 
excellent  Science  Series,  and  forma  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  popular  science  literature 
of  our  country.  Its  author,  formerly  connect- 
ed with  the  geographical  surveys  of  the 
En^neer  Department  under  Lieut.  Wheeler, 
proposes  the  name  Geographical  rather  than 
Topographical  Surveying,  to  distinguish  the 
kind  of  work  necessary  for  covering  a  large 
extent  of  comparatively  unexplored  country 
(when  thousands  of  square  miles  must  be  map- 
ped in  a  season)  from  the  slow  and  detailed 
surveying  which  indicates  every  man's  farm 
and  house,  aa  carried  on  by  the  Government 
surveys  of  Europe.  While  the  former  should 
be  bi^cd  on  determinations  of  primary  points 
no  less  accurate  than  the  latter,  the  Intermedi- 
ate details  are  to  be  sketched  in  by  methods  of 
approximation,  wJiich  will  present  with  sufD.- 
Cicnt  accuracy  the  general  physical  features  of 
the  region  surveyed,  and  the  method  may 
therefore  be  called  ^M-graphicol  rather  than 

¥f<v^graphical,  as  dcHnilMnc  the  surface  of  the 
obe,  rather  than  of  limitea  regions  or  places, 
his  has  been  the  system  pursued  by  our 
various  Government  geological  surveys  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region;  and  the  author  men- 
tions  the  work  of  Ilayden'e,  Powell's  and 
Wheeler's  surveys,  from  whose  experience  he 
has  drawn  hia  material,  but  neglects  to  give 
credit  to  the  forerunner  and,  in  one  sense,  the 
originator  of  all  these,  that  of  the  40th  Parallel 
under  Mr.  Clarence  King.  As  he  avoids  all 
formulas,  and  presents  his  subject  with  clear- 
Dcaa  and  precision,  tlte  work  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading  for  all  interested  in  geogra- 
phy.—7^  Natiim. 

TPes  Blbhests  or  Gkaphical  Statics  and 
1  THEiB  Applioatiobb  to  Fkaued  Stbtic- 
TUBBB,  with  Kuueroub  Practical  Bx- 
AMFi^ES  OF  Chahk,  Bridqe,  Boop  and  Scs- 
rssBion  Tbusbbb,  etc.  By  A.  Jat  DdBoib, 
GK,  Ph.D.  New  York.  1875.  JohnWUey 
&  Son. 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  DuBois' 
"  Qcaphical  Btatlcs,"  published  in  the  Zeiti- 
ehr0  da  Ver.  Dtiitteh  Ing,  the  writer  aays  : 

"This  surprisingly  long  title  is  followed  by 
a  preface  of  ten  closely-printed  pages,  which 
contains  notices  valuable  to  the  student  while 
uaing  the  book.  The  table  of  contents,  of 
twelve  pages  of  fine  print,  is  preceded  by  a 
fonr-page  note,  '  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics,' 
intended  especially  for  student  and  teacher. 
'Then  follows,  unaer  the  title  'Introduction,' 
an  excellent  and  exact  translation  (!),  Including 
references,  of  the  capital  work  of  our  German 
colloat^ue.  Dr.  J.  Weyrauch,  '  Oeber  die  Qr(^- 
i»die  Sattk,'  Zeiptig:  Vejiagam  Tevhntr.  Th^ 
tide  of  the  first  chapter,  '  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal,' is  accompanied  by  an  asterisk  with  the 


reference  '  Weyrauch,  U.  S.  W.';  and  in  his 
preface  DuBois  says:  'For  the  historical  and 
critical  introduction  we  are  indebted,  a  few 
alterations  excepted,  to  the  pen  of  Weyrauch. 
It  wil!  be  useful,  &c.,  &c,'  Aa  regards  the 
'  few  alterations'  of  DuBois,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  them,  except  in  the  omisrfon 
of  several  scientlBc  references  of  Weyrauch. 
The  American  reader  is  led  to  infer  from  Du- 
Bois' method  of  reference  that  onlyone  page 
of  his  'Introduction'  is  taken  from  Weyrauch; 
when,  in  fact,  as  I  find  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, there  are  twenty-seven  pages  of  close 
translation.* 

"  What  particular  use  was  made  of  Culms  nn, 
Mohr,  Hitter,  Winkler  and  Reuleaux,  and  how 
much  Cremona,  Favaro  and  others  were  stu- 
died, after  the  entire  liierature  had  been  col- 
lated by  Weyrauch's  diligence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traoafator,  we  shall  not  determine:  but 
to  DuBois  belongs  the  credit  of  industry  in  col- 
lecting, and  of  the  introduction  of  practical  ex- 
amples." 

'The  reviewer  then  speaks  favorably  of  the 
work  as  a  record  of  the  progress  of  research 
In  this  department  in  Germany,  Italy,  France 
and  England.  Concerning  the  plates,  he  says: 
"  Entire  plates  show  a  lack  of  the  care  in  de- 
lineation which  is  required  in  a  work  like  this." 
AHahpdook  op  Patbnt  Law  of  All  Cock- 
THIB8.  By  William  P.  TnoMPSOM,  C.K 
London  ;  Stevens  &  Sons  ;  New  York  :  Van 
Nostrand,  1878. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  the  head  of 
a  patent  agency  in  Liverpool,  and  therefore 
writes  with  the  advantage  of  practical  experi- 
ence. The  book  lias  no  pretension  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  complete  treatise  on  patent  law  ;  it 
IS  rather  a  guide  to  patentees,  and  in  many-re- 
specta  an  aide  memoire  to  practitionera.  The 
flrst  part  is  naturally  devot«l  to  a  summary  of 
the  English  law,  in  which  the  progressive  steps, 
with  their  cost,  towards  the  completed  patent, 
are  clearly  explained.  The  suggestions  and 
observations  of  the  author,  as  for  Instance  those 
under  the  head  of  preliminary  "  Searches,"  are 
generally  practical,  but  there  are  a  few  slips 
which  ^ould  be  corrected  in  a  subsequent 
edition.  At  the  outset  his  statement  of  the 
principle  of  our  patent  law  as  "a  simple  con- 
tract between  the  Crown,  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  inventor,"  is.not  legally 
correct.  This  view  of  the  relationship  of 
Crown  and  inventor  was  judicially  repudiated 
in  the  celebrated  action  of  FeaOwrt  vs.  Uu 
Queen,,  tu  which  Cockbum,  C.J.,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  explained  the  grant  of  apatent  to  be 
a  mere  act  of  the  prerogative,  coupled  with  a 
condition,    namely,   full    publication   t?    the 


pondently  of  the  other,"  omitting  to  point  out 
that  it  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  royaJ^ea 
_  will  not  belong  to  botli.  The  well-known  case 
i  of  Matfieri  vs.  Green  decided  that  a  joint 
patentee  could  work  the  whole  invention  for 
his  own  benefit  without  accoimting  to  bis  fel- 
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low-patentee  ;  but  that  decision  expressly  left 
open  the  case  of  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
gnal  of  lioeDSes.  Under  the  head  of  "In- 
iringemeals,"  Mr.  Thompson  writes  thus  ; 
"Patent  trials  are  proveriiially  expensive  in 
Eogland,  the  law  and  procedure  being  appar- 
ently framed  with  the  special  object  rather  of 
Suiting  fees  into  the  lawyers'  pockets  than  of 
oing  Justice  promptly  and  cheaply.  Ab  the 
cases  have  to  be  fought  out  hy  lawyers,  almoai 
iDvariably  utterly  iKnorant  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  case,  and  before  judges,  learned  only  in 
the  law,  the  probability  of  obtaining  justice, 
even  with  a  long  puiae,  is  not  extravagantly 
great.  Often,  too,  when  the  case  comes  to  a 
hearing,  and  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  the  law- 
suit have  been  incurred,  the  court,  conscious  of 
its  poor  qualification  for  deciding  scientific 
and  lechnical  matters,  persuades  the  parties  to 
put  the  matter  to  arbitration."  We  are  sur- 
prised to  And  any  one  with  oaf  pretence  to  ex- 
perience writing  in  this  strain.  Surely  Mr. 
I'hompson  must  know  that  the  actual  cost  of 
preparing  pleadings  and  bringing  the  action  tr 
issuB  is  trifling  to  a  degree  compared  with  thi 
costs  of  witnesses  and  the  collection  of  evi 
dence — costs  unavoidable  so  long  as  novelty 
and  utility  arc  essential  to  a  patent.  He  might 
as  justly  say  that  tlie  law  and  precedure  were 
framed  with  the  object  of  benefiting  profes- 
sional expert  witnesses — one  at  least  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  well  known  for  bis  ability,  is  act- 
ually a  patent  agent.  That  our  courts  are  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  technical  cases  is  am- 
ply diaproved  by  the  way  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Plimpton  skate  was  handled  by  Bench 
and  Bar  in  iiie  many  actions  in  which  it  w"~ 
involved.  As  for  arbitration  as  a  solution  of 
Infringement  queston,  we  can  only  say  that  if 
a  party  or  his  adviser  is  sufilcicntly  foolish  to 
consent  to  such  a  course — and  presumably  Mr. 
Thompson  has  met  with  a  case,  we  have  not — 
and  so  proclude  himself  from  Judicial  assist- 
ance, he  bos  only  himself  to  blame.  No  court 
in  this  country  declines,  or  can  decline,  to  try 
sucb  an  action,  if  properly  presented  for  its 
deciaioQ.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated 
further  on,  that  the  couit  rarely  makes  use  of 
its  power  to  grant  an  interim  or  "preliminary" 
iojunclion  until  the  trial  is  decided.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  new  and  untried  patents, 
but  where  the  validity  of  a  patent  has  been  es- 
tablished in  another  action,  such  an  injunction 
1b  almost  of  course.  A  great  part  of  tlie  book 
is  occupied  by  a  very  useful  analysis  of  foreign 
laws.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  this  digest  it  is 
clear  and  correct.  We  would,  however,  sug- 
gest a  few  additions.  In  every  case  the  date, 
or  other  reference,  to  the  particular  law  should 
be  given,  and  the  Government  taxes  should  be 
inserted.  This  latter  is  not  always  done  in  the 
book  before  us,  though  it  is  true  Mr.  Thomp 
son  gives  invariably  the  approximate  cost  of 
obtaining  the  patent — including  therein  the 
agent's  ^es  of  course.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
stated  with  more  precision  whether  preliminary 
examination  is  or  is  not  re  julred.  Buch  In- 
formation for  Instance,  is  wanting  here  under 
tbe  head  of  "  Belgium."  The  work  concludes 
with  "Uinta  for  Inventors,"  "How  to  Bell  a 
Patent,"  and  some  well-merited  strictures  on  a 
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certain  class  of  "  Patent  Agents. "  The  defects 
we  have  indicated  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
utility  of  tbe  book.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information  in  a  small  space,  and  will  be  found 
useful  by  a  large  section  of  our  readers. — T/ie 


MISCELUNEOUS. 


HEIGHT  OF  JBTa— J,  F,  Flagg,  C.  E.,  gives, 
in  a  communication  to  Engineering  5i>tr*, 
a  new  formula  for  jets  of  whter. 

It  is 

A=H-. 00127  H' 

H  being  the  head  of  water,  and  A  the  height  of 
the  jet, 

GLAsa-CLorn, — QaiUuik,  or  glass-cloth,  is  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hirzel,  of  Leipsic,  to  a 
gas  and  water-tigliC  stuff,  whicl)|  he  has  re- 
cently patented.  This  is  producea  by  placing 
a  large  smooth  piece  of  so-called  gutta-percha 
paper  between  two  pieces  of  some  not  too 
coarse  and  dense  material— <.ff.,  shirting  (ur 


the  shirting  combine  In  the  most  intimate  way 
with  the  enclosed  gutta  percha  to  form  a  ma- 
teriikl  which  is  impenetrable  by  gas  and  water. 
It  may  be  made  still  denser  and  more  resistant 
by  being  coated  on  both  sides  with,  e.g.,  copal 
lac.  The  material  la  aald  to  be  well  adapted  to 
form  gas-tight  membranes  for  regulators  of 
pressure  of  compressed  gas-bags,  or  sacks  for 
dry  gaa-metera,  as  also  dry  gas-reservoirs, 

A  New  Method  op  Dbtbiluikiho  the 
Hbat  Valdk  of  Pckl.— With  regard  to 
tbe  important  question  of  the  heat  value  of 
fuel,  it  has  been  proved  that  conclusions  from 
the  results  of  elementury  analysis  are  very  un- 
certain, and,  also,  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  direct  evaporization  experiments.  In 
a  recent  paper  in  Dia  ChanUchi  IndwlrU,  Dr. 
Weyl  points  out  the  faults  of  these  methods, 
and  recommends,  aa  preferable,  decomposition 
of  the  fuel  by  dry  ttistiilution  and  an^ytieal 
determination  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition.  In  this  method 
the  accident  of  too  small  a  sample  being  used 
is  avoided,  as  also  too  great  pulverization  and 
drying  at  high  temperature  and  the  decompos- 
ing action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is 
therewith  connected,  and  the  whole  of  the  coke 
is  weighed,  and  its  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
mineral  constituents  determines  The  water, 
tar,  and  gas  that  are  formed  are  measured,  and 
their  heat  of  combustion  ascertained  with  the  ■ 
aid  of  data  that  have  been  aupplied  by  Favre 
and  tiilbermann  and  Deville.  ,  The  final  result 
will,  of  courae,  exceed  the  true  combustion 
.  value  of  the  coal  by  the  amount  of  heat  equiv- 
alent to  the  work  of  decomposition  into  coke, 
tar,  and  gas.  The  decomposition  of  tbe  coal 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  a 
high  temperature. 


ATIOK    OF    THE    DiBOOTEBT    OF    THE 

\J  Plahst  Volcam.— In  a  communicatioD 
addressed  to  Rear-Admiral  Rogers,  bupt.  of 
the  U,  B.  Naval  Obacrvatoiy,  under  the  <ute  of 
August  Snd,  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
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con&rma  hie  reported  diBcovery  of  the  iateric 
planet,  to  which  we  alluded  in  lasl  week  „ 
issue,  in  discuaaing  the  succcBsful  results  of  the 
late  ecilpae  expeditions.  The  letter  contains, 
likewise,  a  summary  of  the  observations  upon 
wMch  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  is 
based,  and  which,  coming  from  so  accomplished 
an  aalronomer  as  Prof.  Walaon,  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  genuilienesa  and 
of  the  accuracj  of  his  inferentea. 

With  Mara'  moons,  and  the  ioag-souglit-for 
Vulcan,  as  the  contribution  of  America  to  thia 
department  of  science  within  two  years,  our 
astronomera  have  earned  more  than  their  share 
of  triumphs.     The  letter  is  as  follows; 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  the  time 
of  tolahty  I  observed  a  star  of  the  fourand-a- 
half  magnitude,  In  right  ascension,  8  hours,  28 
minutes  declination,  18  degrees  north,  which 
is,  I  feel  convinced,  an  intra  mercurial  planet. 
1  observed  with  a  power  of  forty -Ave,  and  did 
not  have  lime  to  change  the  power  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  disk.  There  is  no  known  star  in 
the  position  observed,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
elongation  such  as  ought  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
a  comet  very  near  the  sun.  I  will  hereafter 
report  to  you  more  fully  in  regard  to  the 
observations  made.  The  appearance  of  the 
object  observed  was  that  of  a  ruddy  star  of  the 
four-and-a-half  magnitude.  The  method  which 
I  adopted  prevents  the  possibility  of  error  from 
wrong  circle  readings  ;  besides,  I  had  memor- 
ised Uie  Washington  chart  of  the  region,  and 
no  such  star  was  marked  thereon.  By  com- 
parison with  the  neighboring  stars  on  Arge- 
lander's  scale,  the  magmiude  of  the  planet 
would  be  fifth,  although  my  direct  estimate 
at  the  time  of  the  observation  was  four  and  a  i 
half,  as  stated."— JWyfecAnir;  Btmiea. 

NEW  FiRB  EsGiNKB.— The  Metropolitan  Fire  I 
Brigade  have  Just  added  to  the  plant  of  I 
the  new  chief  station,  in  the  Bouthwark  Bridge  I 
TOad,  two  of  the  most  improved  form  of  light 
steam  fire-engines,  specially  auiti:d  for  rapid  ; 
transmission  to  a  fire.  These  engines  were  I 
tested  on  the  premises  of  the  makers,  (Messrs.  I 
Shand,  Mason  &  Co.),  in  the  presence  of' 
Captain  Shaw  and  his  officers.  Various  im- 1 
provementa  have  been  introducedi  by  meana  I 
of  those  in  the  boiler,  steam  was  raised  from  ; 
cold  water  to  100  lbs.  on  the  aquare  inch  in  6J  j 
minutes,  this  being  an  acceleration  of  time  by 
about  three  or  four  rninutcs  as  compared  with  I 
tne  engines  previously  in  use — a  most  essential  ' 
point,  considering  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  i 
Jot  of  water  to  l)ear  upon  the  fire  in  the  short- 
est possible  lime.  The  increasing  height  to 
which  waiehouses  and  public  buddings  are 
now  carried  in  Loudon  rendering  it  necessary 
for  increased  pressure  in  the  water  jet,  has 
been  met  in  these  engines  by  an  increased  area 
of  steam  cylinder  as  compared  with  the  water 
cylinder,  while  the  difflcuity  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  jet  being  able  to  shut  it  off  entire-  j 
ly  to  avoid  unnecessary  damace  by  water,  or  i 
from  other  causes,  witliout  the  roundatwut 
way  of  sending  a  messenger  to  the  engine, 
which  may  be  in  another  street,  has  been  met 
by  the  adoption  of  a  patent  selfacling  apparat- 
ua  by  which  the  jet  may  be  entirely  closed  at 
the  building  on  fire  without  interfering  with  or 


stopping  the  working  of  the  engine.  This  i« 
accomplished  by  a  special  hydraulic  aafe'^ 
valve  regulated  by  a  apring  balance,  whic 
allows  afl  excess  of  pressure  to  be  relieved  b 
passinii  the  water  to  the  suction-pipe.  Tl- 
first  of  this  improved  form  of  engine  haa  bet 
sent  by  the  makers  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

IMPOETAMCB  OF  QBOLOGICAL  KkOWIiBDOB  TO 
EKGiHBBRS.^The  value  of  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  geology  to  the  engi- 
neer cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  is  applica- 
ble in  nearly  every  work  upon  which  he  may 
be  engaged.  In  the  projection  of  earthworks, 
tunnels,  drainage,  water  supply  and  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  any  structure,  success  depends 
largely  upon  geological  considerations. 

The  engineer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
laws  governing  rock  deposition  and  metamorph- 
ism  ;  he  should  know  how  rocks  are  frac- 
tured; upheaved  and  faulted;  he  should  know 
the  characteristics  of  such  as  enter  his  work, 
and  he  should  knowtiieir  order  of  succession. 

The  Stability  of  earthworks  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  underlying 
rock  as  upon  careful  construction.  A  deep 
cut  may  change  a  natural  drainage,  and  serious 
results  might  follow.  The  trickling  of  water 
through  a  severed  bed  of  marl  or  sand  may 
produce  a  serious  earth  slip.  The  dip  of  the 
beds  should  he  ascertained. 

Railroad  and  canal  embankments  and  cut- 
tings could  oftentimes  be  more  wisely  located 
-'  a  great  saving  of  cost.  True,  circumstances 
a^  compel  their  location  at  points  not  geo- 
logically economical,  but  the  engineer  who 
can  foresee  the  evils  that  might  follow  from 
■  such  location,  will  best  be  enabled  to  prevent 
I  disas(«r.  Enormous  expense  has  attended  re- 
pairs resulting  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  . 
of  such  anticipation.  More  than  |100.D00 
were  required  to  remedy  the  slips  in  the  Breval 
I  cut (8000 ft.),  on  the  ParisA  Cherbouig railway. 
In  tunneling,  a  knowledge  of  stratification 
IS  absolutely  necessary,  for  without  it  no  true 
estimate  can  be  made.  Even  the  genius  and 
skill  which  projected  that  grand  work,  the 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  have  baa  their  brilliancy 
clouded  by  the  blundering  miscalculation  of 
its  cost,  want  of  thorou^  geolo^cal  inquiry 
seems  evident. 
The  engineer  should  know  what  probable  rock 
will  be  found  at  a  certain  depth,  whether  or 
not  water  may  be  expected,  and  if  so,  under 
wbat  pressure. 

The  location  of  reservoirs  sifould  not  be 
determined  by  merely  superficial  observation. 
The  suitability  of  the  underlying  stratum 
should  be  settled.  The  fact  that  certain  »y-'-« 
allow  water  to  pass  freely  llirough  them,  wi 
others  are  almost  absolutely  impermeable,  is  j 
important  in  its  application  to  rocks  out  o** 
sight  as  to  those  at  the  surface.    Wtd  sli^^ 

More  time  might  be  expended  economically 
in  the  careful  examination  of  the  surface  rock; 
it  might  be  permeable  without  seuning  so  ;  it' 
might  tie  connected  with  a  permeable  stratum 
containing  Injurious  soluble  mattar  ;  or  there 
might  be  a  near  limit  to  its  retentive  power. 
A  little  attention  in  this  direction  might  be  as 
profitable  as  good  construction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Ths  Thbbuodthauio   EqnATioiire  Ap- 
plied TO  PSBUAHXHT  GASBS. 


DBTEBHINA-nOS  O 


B  BFBCinC  HEAT  AT 


Forming,  from  etf.  (3),  the  partial  dif- 
fersntUU : 

(—\-Y  {^\-t  -^L.-L 
\<^}~'R'\dv/~B;dp.dv~R' 

and  substituting  in  eqs.  (20)  and  (21),  we 
have  : 


(<;-c')=jR, 


*(r)^^=(«+<) 


(22)  gives,  c'= 


(23) 
06.0376 


which  is  the  speoifio  heat  at  oonitant  rol- 
ame  for  atmospherio  air. 

n. 

IHTBBNAI.  HBAT. 

Placing  eqs.  (12)  and  (15)  eqnal  to 
each  other  and  Bubstitnting  the  ralne  of 
<?  from  (22),  we  have  ; 

VoL-jXIX.— No.  6—31 


aocording  to  eq.  (11). 

Integrating,  and  snbstitnting  for  R  its 
valne  —  we  have, 

«=c't— «, 
or  «-w,=<^r  (24) 

which  shows  that  the  internal  heat  for 
every  degree  of  temperature  is  increaied 
by  a  quantity  c'  (.169),  and  the  increase 
of  the  internal  heat  of  a  gas  passing  from 
0°C,  to  t°C.  is  always  the  same,  what- 
ever variations  its  pressure  may  have  un- 
dergone in  this  passage,  the  volume 
having  been  kept  oonstant. 

la 

QUALITT    or  HBAT  SUFPLIBD. 

The  partial  diflerentials  formed  from 
eq.  (3)  placed  in  (IG)  gives  : 


Xi 


j^vdp  +  <y>dv 


(25) 

which  is  integrable  only  when  we  have  a 
given  relation  between  p  and  v. 

1.  At  constant  volume;  make  dv=:o, 
V  being  constant.    Then 
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"'  (25a) 

which  defines  the  apeoific  heat  at  ood- 
atant  volame. 

2.  At  constant  pressare;  here  dp=:o, 
and  eq.  (25)  ^ves : 

IV. 

BXF FUSION  ATA  COMBTANJTBMPEEATnBB. 

To  find  the  work  done  by  a  gas  ex- 

f landing  itothermaUy,  (that  is,  the  abso- 
nte  temperatare  is  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant value),  we  must  satisfy  Boyle's 
law  and  write : 

pv  =p,v, = constant  j 
henoe      pdv  +  vdp=o;  or,  vdp=—pdv. 
Sabatitnting  this  in  (2S), 

„     (c-cOprfo     1    J 

"^     R~~J^^' 

IntrodiKringjJ  from  eq.  (3), 
(fe=jR{a+()^, 
and, 
Q=iR(«+l)/[*=jK(«+!)l'>8|-_- 

Let  W=th6  work  done;  then 

W=p,v,  log,  — .  (26a.) 

the  ordinary  form  for  permanent  gases. 

V. 


If  a  gas  expand  odiahaticaRy,  (i.e., 
without  any  passage  of  heat  either  into 
the  gas  from  without  or  out  of  the  gas 
into  other  substances)  dQ=o  in  eq.  (26), 
and  we  have, 


Writing  for  —  its  valae  r,  and  integrat- 
ing, we  have 


en,  ue  Ikksu  In  Iha  Niperlu 


rj. 


/-*  dv     ,       p 
■r  I     — =log.  — - 

=l,g.iL- 


r  log.  - 
log.  - 


or,    log.|-=log.  — x(-r)=Iog.  ^ 

hence,  pn*  =p,vj^  =0ODBtant;  (27> 
an  equation  which  expresses  the  varia- 
tion of  pressare  as  a  function  of  volame 
when   the  expansion   or  compression   is 


The  external  work  performed  daring 
a  finite  expansion  is  denoted  by 

'^=J"p^v-J^p,v/^=p,v/ 

f  v-^dK     (27a> 

_A^7_j i^=m- 

Since  no  heat  is  received  from  without, 
the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  work  mast 
be  estimated  as  internal  heat.  If,  nowr 
r,  and  r  are  the  initial  and  final  abso- 
lute temperatures,  the  decrease  in  in- 
ternal beat  will  be 

Hence  we  most  have, 


-dn  (") 


,  p"*" 


Eq,  (27)  gives  ■      ^  =1  ;    multiplying 
j,r— 1 
both  members  by  -tzt  *®  have, 

pjo.      \vJ 


_a  +  t 

a  +  f. 


=vi  ^^"y 


also, 


-=^,  and 


V  f         \p./  a+t     T. 


(81) 


Substituting  in  (28)  the  values  of  p,«, 
from_(3)  and  (-=-)        from  (!tl)  we  ob- 
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r— 1       I        V, 
ft  form  ofteo  used . =.l 


(32) 


Vaiiations  in  the  temperature  of  a  gae 
daring  ezpanBion  or  oompreeaion  in  a 
perfectly  non-con dncting  oylinder. 

Placing  the  second  membera  of  p,v^= 

R  (a  +  (,),  r=p,  and  J=  "s^  ">  eq-  (2») 
we  get: 


(S3) 


'I'-ftn. 


vhioh  ifl  thus  interpreted  : 

The  deoreaae  in  temperature  (dnrine 
an  ezpaniion  from  v,  to  v)  is  proportional 
to  the  initial  absolate  temperatnr& 

The  already  eetabliahed  relation, 


v=&r 


expreaaea  the  final  temperature  aa  a 
fnnotion  of  thevolomes;  and  if  we  know 
the  initial  and  final  preaaares,  the  final 
temparatnre  ia  Expressed  aa  a  fnnotion  of 
these  preaanres  aa  follows  : 

CHAPTER  V. 

THKBIfODTNAMIO   LaWB  AFPUED  TO  THE 

Action  of  Coufbesbsd  Ate.* 
■     I 

FUIIDAHZNTAI.  F0BUULA8. 

The  four  eqnationa  formulating   the 

law  for  the  expansion  and  oomprensioD 

of  dry  air,  are,  as  we  have  establiahed 
them, 

J^^=Rw=^=J(c-c>        (34a) 


tH^PH^I--   <"«) 


(3W) 


*  no  «abject  of  tlili  chaptsi  la  very  abl*  tnated  hj  U. 
HalUrd,  In  Out  "Bnllclla  de  U  BoclMA  da  1'  Indaitrla 
mltwrale,"  tome  ill,  pace  110,  to  wham  Ibe  wiKar  li 
STtatlT  IndCbUd. 


These  expressions  enm  up  the  relations 
existing  hetween  the  pressure,  volume 
and  absolute  temperature  of  a  weight  of 
air  u>  compressed  or  expanded  in  a  per- 
fectly non-conducting  cylinder. 

p„  Tj,  and  «,  have  reference  to  the 
initial  state  of  the  weight  of  air  consid- 
ered, p,  r  and  v  corresponding  to  the 
final  state. 

The  following  table  is  that  of  MM. 
Mallard  and  Pemolet.  It  giTes  for  con- 
venient valaes  of  ^  the    corresponding 

values  of  — ,   Ac     The  tabular  differ- 
ences facilitate  interpolation. 

{See  TcAle  on/oUowinff  petge.) 
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I^e  compresaing-cylinder  being  aup- 
poaed  perfectly  non-conducting  as  to 
heat,  our  machine  may  be  called  a 
"Beversible  Engine;"  for  by  reversiDg 
the  prooeBs,  of  compression  under  exact- 
ly the  same  oonditions,  we  get  back  the 
exact  amount  of  work  spent  in  the  oom'- 
pression. 

The  net  work  necesaary  to  oompress  a 
weight  of  air  to,  taken  from  a  reservoir 
(as  the  atmosphere)  in  which  the  pres- 
sure p,  ia  kept  constant,  and  to  force  it 
into  another  reservoir  in  which  the  pres- 
sure is  constantly  p,,  is  made  np  of  th© 
following  parts; — 

1.  The  work  of  compression: 

2.  Diminished  by  the  work  due  to  th» 
pressure  p,  of  the  first  reservoir  {the 
atmosphere);  this  work  is  p^  «„  v^  being 
the  volume  of  weight  m  under  pressure 
p,  and  at  the  temperature  t,: 

3.  Increased  by  the  work  necessary  to 
force  the  compressed  air  into  t^e  receiv- 
ing  reservoir;  this  is  given  by  the 
expression  p,  v„  v,  being  the  volume  of^ 
a  weight  of  air  w  at  the  pressure  p,  and 
temperature  f,. 

M  no  heat  passes  between  the  air  and 
external  bodies,  the  thermal  equivalent 
of  the  work,  according  to  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  is  the  differenoe  between 
the  quantity  of  internal  heat  possessed 
by  the  air  at  its  entrance  into  the  cylin- 
der, and  that  possessed  by  it  its  exit. 

The  heat  possessed  by  the  air  at  ita 
entrance  into  the  cylinder  is. 
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p 

T 

I 

I-^ 

:^ 

V 

U 

p> 

r. 

r 

'     r 

V 

1 

V 

Num- 

Differ- 

Mum- 

Differ 

Num- 

Num- 

Mfle^ 

Num- 

IHffer- 

Num- 

Dffler- 

bers. 

encee 

ben. 

eoces 

bera. 

bers. 

eoces. 

ben. 

encea. 

be™. 

i.a 

1.0M8 

461 

.9480 

410 

.0616 

1.18^ 

1817 

8788 

011 

.703 

78 

1.4 

1.1034 

436 

.9070 

844 

.0930 

1.2609 

1868 

7876 

718 

.«&5 

S8 

1.8 

1.1416 

489 

.8768 

898 

,1374 

1.8981 

1218 

718B 

676 

.848 

80 

1.8 

1.18W 

867 

.8488 

354 

.1667 

1.6179 

1179 

6668 

476 

.008 

88 

3 

l.aS26 

848 

.8179 

228 

.1831 

1.6858 

1146 

6113 

400 

.671 

36 

3.8 

1.2669 

821 

.7966 

106 

.8044 

1.7608 

1116 

6718 

848 

.6U 

88 

■  a. 4 

1.2890 

808 

.7758 

178 

.2342 

1.6819 

.1088 

5871 

807 

.684 

19 

«.« 

1.8198 

187 

.7060 

161 

.8430 

1.0707 

1065 

6074 

280 

.606 

17 

3.6 

1.8480 

272 

.7419 

147 

.3561 

8.0773 

1048 

4814 

aso 

.486 

IS 

8 

1.S752 

260 

.7373 

134 

..3738 

2.1815 

1028 

4584 

206 

.478 

18 

«.d 

1.4013 

248 

.7188 

135 

.8868 

8.3888 

1006 

4879 

185 

.480 

19 

8.4 

1.4260 

388 

.7018 

116 

.2987 

2.8848 

687 

4194 

187 

.448 

W 

S.6 

1.4498 

230 

.6897 

107 

.8108 

3.4830 

973 

4027 

151 

.488 

10 

8.8 

1.4728 

320 

.6790 

100 

.8310 

2.6803 

957 

8876 

189 

.438 

0 

4 

1.4946 

213 

.6690 

04 

.3810 

3.6769 

048 

8737 

137 

.419 

0 

4.3 

1.3161 

306 

.6590 

89 

.8404 

8.7708 

930 

3610 

117 

.410 

8 

4.4 

1.5387 

3O0 

.6507 

81 

.8498 

3.6683 

118 

3498 

111 

.408 

7 

4.8 

1.6587 

198 

.6424 

79 

.8476 

3.9550 

906 

8884 

101 

,395 

7 

4.8 

l.B7rtO 

168 

.6846 

76 

.8666 

3,0456 

696 

3283 

03 

.888 

»6 

9 

1.5M8 

865 

.6870 

888 

.8780 

S.1862 

4383 

8190 

.383 

37 

e 

1.8813 

788 

.5948 

260 

4053 

8.5685 

4130 

3802 

390 

.856 

19 

■7 

604 

.6684 

817 

.4618 

3.9814 

8868 

8518 

237 

.384 

19 

e 

i:827Q 

686 

.6471 

168 

.4529 

4.3773 

8817 

2366 

184 

.817 

14 

9 

1.8713 

588 

.5288 

159 

.4713 

4.7089 

8697 

8101 

151 

.808 

18 

10 

r.9500 

644 

.6126 

141 

.4871 

5.1286 

8568 

1060 

126 

.801 

10 

11 

2.0044 

513 

4988 

124 

.5013 

5.4889 

8484 

1824 

111 

,381 

0 

13 

a.0566 

464 

.4664 

HI 

.6186 

56358 

8480 

1718 

96 

.872 

13 

2.1040 

457 

.4758 

101 

.6847 

6.1783 

834 

1618 

63 

.363 

7 

14 

8.1497 

484 

.4652 

93 

.5848 

6.5128 

8278 

1686 

73 

.266 

6 

15 

2.1981 

.4660 

.6440 

6.8398 

1462 

.260 

The  internal  heat  at  its  exit  is, 

wc'r,. 
Henoe  the  vork  of  oompresBion  is, 
Jtoc'r,— Jt«)'T,=Jwc'(r,— rj, 
and  the  net  work  is, 

■W,=Jc'ro(T,— r,)— ^,i',+^,i',. 
Substitating  for  p,v    and  p  v,  their 

■    '       -<)    ' 


valnea  from  eq.  (34a)  ve  have, 
W,=Jwc(: 


(36) 


an  equation  perfeotly  general  for  dry 
atmospheric  air, 

la 

WO&K,  OBIAINABLB  FBOH  THB  OOMFBBSSBD 
AlB. 

If,  by  any  prooess,  we  oanse  a  weight 
of  air  to  to  pass  from  one  reservoir,  in 
which   there  is  a  oonatont   pressure  p^, 


into  another  reservoir,  in  which  there  is 
a  oonBtant  preesnre  p^,  and  thereby  oon- 
snme  an  amount  of  work  W„  the  same 
weight  of  air  w  (supposing  the  air  to 
remain  in  the  same  phyaical  oondttionsj 
will  restore  the  amount  of  ooDsnined 
work  W,  in  pasaing  back  from  the 
second  reservoir  into  the  first.  These 
are  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  thermody- 
namic engine. 

The    work    theoretically    obtainable 
from  compressed  ur  is  therefore,  eq.  (36), 

W,=Jwc(T,-r,) 
an  equation  wbioh  shows  bow  important 
it  is  to  take  into  account  the  initial  and 
final  temperature  of  the  air, 

IV. 

THB  THBOBT  OF  COHFBESSIOW. 

1.  The  work  necessary  and  the  volume 
of  the  Compresung-Cylmder.  Neglecting 
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all  dead  spaces  and  resistances,  we  can 
eanly  oaloulate,  by  the  aid  of  oar  forma- 
las  and  of  table  I,  the  work  necessary  to 
compress  to  a  pressure  p^  a  weight  of  air 
VI,  taken  at  a  pressnre  p^  and  a  tempera- 
ttire  r„  as  well  as  the  volume  to  be  given 
to  the  cylinder  of  the  compressor  to 
compress  a  given  weight  of  air  w  per 
second,  the  time  T  being  ^ven  in 
seconds. 
Oar  formnlaa  are : 

W,=Jw(j(r,-T,)=J«flrJ^-l  i,  (88a) 

when  a  final  temperature  r„  which  is  not 
to  be  exceeded,  is  assamed,  the  value  of 

-^  being  obtained  aa  a  fanotion  of  — 
T.  P. 

from  table  \,  or  from  an  adiabatJc  curve. 

when  a  pressure  p^,  to  which  we  wish  to 
attain,  is  assumed. 

an  equation  employed  when  we  wish  to 
find  W,  aa  a  fnnction  of  the  volume  «,  of 
the  air  instead  of  aa  a  function  of  its 
weight.  This  equation  is  obtained  by 
substituting  in  eq.  (95a.)  the  value  of  r, ' 

ttom  eq.  (34a.),  and  r  for  -,. 

From  eq.  (34a.)  we  have, 

Y,=R«>llxT,  (36) 

an  equation  for  the  volume  of  the  cylin- 
der which  compresses  per  second  a 
weight  of  air  ro,  when  t^  time,  T,  re- 
quired per  single  stroke  of  the  com- 
pressor (or  per  double  stroke  when  the 
compressor  is  single-acting),  is  given  in 
seconds. 

2.  The  final  temperature  of  the  com- 
pressed air.    This  is  found  by  looking  in 

Table  I.   for  the  values  of 


the  different  values  of  — ■ 


—  opposite 

Supposing 

the  initial  temperature  r,=298''=20°C., 

we  find  for  the  different  values  of  —  the 

P. 
values  of  r,  in  degrees  of  absolute  tem- 
perature and  degrees  C,  as  follows  : 


^ 

Final  Temperature 

p. 

in  Degrees  C. 

^m.% 

8S.2 

408. 9 

•       ■  129.9- 

487. B 

164.9 

487.8 

194.3 

492.6 

319.6 

OlS.l 

848.1 

S36  4 

268.4 

664.1 

881.1 

571.8 

298.3 

687.2 

814.2 

603.2 

829.2 

616.4 

343.4 

629.8 

306.8 

643. G 

869.6 

THE  THBOKT   OF  TRANBHISSIOir. 

I.  LoM  of  Pressure  due  to  Trantmis- 
sion. — The  loss  in  pressure  which  results 
from  carrying  compressed  air  from  one 
point  to  another  point  distant  from  the 
first,  IB  due, 

1.°  To  the  friction  between  the  lur  and 
the  conveying  pipes; 

2.°  To  sudden  contractions  in  the 
pipes; 

-^.°  To  sharp  turns  and  elbows. 

From  experiments  made  at  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  the  loss  of  pressure  from 
friction  in  pipes  was  formulated  thus; — 

A^=.00936^,  (8';) 

=the  velocity  of  the   air  per 


where 
second, 


^=length  of  the  pipes, 
<i=diamcter  "      " 

Hence  the  loss  of  pressnre  varies, 
directly  as  the  length  of  pipe;  directly 
aa  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  air  in 
the  pipe;  inversely  aa  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe. 

If  u)  be  the  weight  of  air  required 
by    the    working-cyliDder    per    second, 

3.1410 -u  being  the  volume  of  air  passing 

through  the  pipe  per  second,  and  p,  and 
r,  bemg  the  pressure  and  absolute  tem- 
perature respectively  of  the  air  in  tba 
we  have,  from  eq-  (34a) 
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~=Jw(c-c'}; 


SolviDg  with  respeot  to  u  and  aobstito- 
ting  in  (37),  we  have, 

when  JooU'b  eqaivalent  is  taken  in 
French  units ;  when  taken  in  British 
unito  (772  foot-pounds  per  British  ther- 
mal unit),  we  have, 


which  expresses  the  loss  of  pressure  due 
to  friction  in  the  pipes  as  a  function  of 
the  weight  of  air  supplied  per  second,  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  MT 
in  the  reservoir,  and  of  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  pipe. 

2.  Difference  of  Level. — The  difference 
of  level  which  exists  between  the  reser- 
voir and  the  compressor  and  the  com- 
pressed-air engine  (as  when  the  latter  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine)  oompensates  in 
part  at  least  for  the  loss  of  pressure  due 
to  the  friction  in  the  suppljr-pipes.  The 
gain.in  pressure  due  to  this  difference  of 
tevel  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  barometric  formulae.  (See 
Wood's  Elementary  Meohanios,  p.  327). 

VI. 

THE     TIIEOUT      OF     COUPLBTB-KXPAtrSITZ 
WOBKIHQ. 

1,  Notation. — Let  0,=the  absolute 
temperatnre  of  the  oompressed  ur  when 
it  enters  the  working  cylinder; 

d,=the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
aSi  after  expaii^Bion; 

V',=tbe  presHUre  of  the  compressed  air 
on  entering  the  working-cylinder; 

^,=the  pressare  at  the  end  of  ex- 
pansion. 

2.  Work  theoretically  obtainable. — 
This  is  given  in  Chap.  IV,  Section  III, 
and  is  : 

W,=JMc(6»,-e,)=JKc9,|  1-^' ! 

=Jwc0,j  i-(*^)^|,  (39) 

•2^  being  obtained  from  the  formula  for 
th'e 


3.  Mnal  Temperature. — ^Thia  ia  given 
by  eq.  (34(1)  and  ia : 


it  can  be  calculated  directly  by  the  use 

of  Table  I  when  we  know  -r\  the  ratio 

of  the  final  to  the  initial  temperature. 

4.  Volume  of  the  Wor king- Cylinder. 
— The  volume  of  the  working-cylinder, 
being  the  same  as  the  final  volume  of  the 
air  after  expansion  is,  from  eq,  (34a), 


V,=Jtt^-(c-c')T 


(40.) 


where  ui=:tbe  weight  of  air  furnished  per 
second  and  T=the  time  in  seconds  of 
one  stroke. 

i.  Weight  of  Air  required  per  Second. 
This  is  determined  by  the  work  which  is 
to  be  done  by  the  compressed-air  engine 
per  second.  Letting  n  be  a  certun  co- 
efficient embracing  resistances  of  all 
kinds,  we  have,  Chap.  IV,  Section  lU. 

Substituting  this  value  of  w  in  eq.  (36) 
'6  have. 


'~ 3c     k  {d,-e,) 


X-= X 

P,       ^ 
W,T 


k(e,-e,)'^p,'  ^*^^ 

the  volume  of  the  compressor  in  order  to 
supply  the  given  amount  of  air. 

6.  Cold  resulting  from  Mrpatirion. — 
While  in  the  compressor  there  is  a  great 
development  of  heat  from  the  copiprea- 
sion  of  air,  in  the  working-cylinder  there 
is  a  great  fafi  of  temperature  due  k>  its 
expansion.  The  final  temperatnre  B^s 
caloulated  from  the  formula  of  (^ap.  iV, 
Sec.  VI,  8. 


and  the  reciprocals,  are  found  from 
Table  I.  The  following  table  ia  from  M. 
Mallard.  The  initial  absolute  tempera- 
ture is  assumed  S,=2»3%  that  is,  20°  C, 
This  table  shows  what  very  low  tem- 
peratures are  reached  when  we  work  full 
expansion  with  air  at  a  high  pressure. 
Ice  is  formed  from  the  water- vapor 
present  in  the  air,  and  seriously  interferes 
with  the  action  of  the  working  engine. 
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fi 

Piiul  Temperature. 

(^. 

Ataolute  e,. 

Degrees  C. 

3 

2Se.e 

—  83.4 

< 

313.0 

—  60.0 

4 

196. 0 

—  77.0 

S 

■6 

m.a 

-S8.8 

7 

166.6 

-106.4 

8 

160.8 

— iia.7 

154.9 

150.1 

—129.9 

11 

146.1 

-126.9 

18 

14S.S 

—130.6 

15 

183.6 

-189.4 

VII. 

TKB   THKOBT   OF    FULL  PBBSBUKE   WORK- 
^  INfl. 

1.    Work  oitainabk. — ^This  is,  in  the 
preseut  case,  expressed  by  the  equation, 

Placing  in  this  eqaalion  the  value  of  V, 
from  eq.  (40) 


B  hare, 
W,=J«i(c-r')9, 


(44) 


The  general  eipression  for  the  work 
restored  has  been  giren  by  eq.  (39), 
vfaere  9,  is  the  temperature  of  the  air 
after  it  has  been  exhausted  and  has  as- 
somed  the  presaure  of  the  atmosphere  ifi^. 

2.  Jiinat  Temperat7ire. — Placing  eqs. 
(44)  and  (.^9)  equal  to  each  other, 

or,    3==-  +  ^ V=-'>02  +  .29^      (4fi 

0,    r       r    ^,  ^t 


3,  "Weight  of  Air  Ttecetsary  per  iSee- 
end. — This  is  given  by  eq.  (41). 

4.  Volume  of  CyWnder,— -Substituting 
w,  eq.  (41),  in  eq.  (34a),  we  have, 


(ftjl 


^,  I 


TBBOBT       OF 


BXPANSIVB 


1.   TPorA  attainable. — ^This  is  given  by 
«q.  (39). 


2.  IB%nal  Temperature. — We  have,  eq. 

from  which  we  get  d\  (the  temperature 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke),  ff,  is  then 
found  from  the  equation, 

(9,       1  .  r-l  ,  <p. 


3.  7 he  weight  of  air  used. — ^This  is 
given  by  eq.  (41.) 

4.  Volvmeoflhe  Cglinder.—Eq.(S4a), 
written  to  satisfy  our  oonditioni^  be- 
comes : 

V-J(c-c')v>T%-\ 

or,  Babstituting  the  value  of  ui  from  eq. 
(41). 

r— 1         WT 


OKAFHICAL     BBPBBBKNTATION      FOB     THB 
AOTION    OF    COUFRKSSBD    AIB. 

Let  absdssas,  in  diagram  on  next  page, 
be  volumes  and  ordinates,  pressures; 
taking  O  for  the  origin.  Through  B 
(p,v,)  constniot  an  adiabatio  curve  from 
its  equation,  (eq.  27). 

"  The  intrinsic  energy  of  a  fluid  is  the 
energy  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting 
against  a  piston  in  changing  from  a  given 
state  as  to  temperature  and  volume,  to  a 
total  privation  of  heat  and  indefinite  ex- 
pansion," The  intrinsic  of  1  lb.  of  aii 
at  /),  and  v„  will  be  represented  by  the 
area  included  between  the  axis  of 
abscissas,  the  ordinate  AB=^,  (at  a 
distance  from  the  origin  OA=v,),  and 
the  portion  of  the  adiabatic  curve  ex- 
tending indefinitely  from  B  until  it  be- 
comes tangent  to  the  axis  of  abscissas 
when  x=:  CD .  The  algebraio  expression 
for  this  area  (found  by  integrating  eq. 
(27  a)  between  the  limits  a>  and  v,  u. 


1=?!^ 


(47A) 


=roean  pressure  of  atmosphere  in 
lbs.  per  square  foot=2116.3; 

=  volume  in  cubic  feet  of  1  lb,  of  wr 
at  pressure^,  and  temperature  r, 
=12.387; 
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T,=49S.°2  oorreflponding  to.32°  F; 
r=  1.408;  henoe 

1=^^=64260  foot-ponndi; 

that  is,  one  pound  of  air,  at  mean  baro- 
meter pressure  and  32°F,  poesesses  an 
intrinsic  energy  of  64250  foot-ponndg; 
and  it  is  upon  t/tit  store  of  energy  that 
we  draw,  when,  after  abitracting  in  the 
form  of  heat  all  the  work  me  had  ex- 
pended in  compreaaing  the  air,  we  yet 
cause  it  to  perform  work  by  expansion. 

Throngh  B  constraot  an  isothermal 
onrre  from  its  eqnation  (eq.  1).  At  a 
point  (fls  L)  ohosen  arbitrarily  upoo 
this  cnrre  to  correspond  to  a  desired 
presanre  we  oan  construct  another  adia- 
batic  curve  LRN.  Then  will  the  rela- 
tions exist,  expressed  in  the  following,  as 
given  by  Prof.  Fr&zier  : 

Area  ABDC  prolonged  indefinitely= 
intrinsic  energy  poBsessed  by  the 
air  before  compression =L 

Area  ABLPA=the  work  performed  in 
oompressing  the  air. 

Area  DBLRN  prolonged  indefinitely^ 
ABLPA=:enerffy  in  the  form  of 
heat  abstracted  by  the  cooling 
water;  oonaeqoently,  BSND  pro- 
longed indefinite!y=ASLPA. 

Area  CERN  prolonged  indefinitely= 
intrinsic  energy  of  the  air  ^ter 
expansion. 

Area  KRZiPE=work  performed  by 
the  air  in  its  expansion. 


Area  ABRKA=work  performed  by 
the  ur  after  it  leaves  the  worUug- 
cylinder. 

Area  DBRSN  prolonged  indefinitely= 
ABRLPA=the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  air  after  leaving  the  work- 
ing -  cylinder.  For  isothermal 
compression,  we  have, 

Area  ABLHOA=total  work  perform- 
ed in  the  compresstng'CyhDder. 

Area  ABLPA=work  performed  in  the 
compression  of  the  sir. 

Area  PLHOP=work  performed  in  the 
expulsion  of  th^  aii  from  the  com- 
pressor. 

Area  ABUOA=work  performed  by 
the  atmosphere. 

Area  UBLHU=  ABLPA=the  work 
performed  by  the  motor. 

Area  DTLHU=u8efnl  work  performed 
by  the  air  (full  pressure). 

Area  UBLHU  -  UTLHU  =  TLBT= 
amount  of  work  lost. 
For  adiabatio  compression  we  have  : 

Area  ABXTA=work  performed  int 
the  oompreasion  of  the  air. 

Area  YXHOT=work  performed  in 
the  expnlsion  of  the  air  from  the 
compressor. 

Area  ABUOA=work  performed  by 
the  atmosphere. 

Area  BXHTTB=work  performed  by 
the  motor. 

AreaTLHUT=usefuI  work  performed 
by  the^air  (full  pressure). 
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Area  BXLTB=BXHUB-TLHUT= 
amount  of  work  lost. 

When  the  air  is  allowed  to  expand 
fuU^  (to  its  origiDal  pressare  ja,), 

Area  KTLR=nsefal  work  of  ex- 
pan  biod. 

Area  UHLRtJ=total  usefol  work  (= 
UTLHU+RTUt). 

Area  BXLRB=  BXHUB-  UHLRU 
= amount  of  work  lost  where  ur 
ia  cooled  after  leaving  the  oom- 
presBOr. 

Area  BLRB  =  UBLHU"-TJHLRU= 
amount  of  work  lost  where  air  is 
cooled  completely  in  oompresBor. 

The  area  BLRB  represents,  then,  the 
exoesB  of  work  performed  on  the  air 
above  that  performed  by  it,  or  the 
amount  of  work  permanently  tranBform- 
ed  into  heat.  It  ia,  therefore,  not  possi- 
ble, even  by  preventing  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature during  compression  and  allow- 
ing the  air  to  expand  to  its  full  extent, 
to  obtain  from  the  compressed  air  as 
maoh  work  as  was  expended  in  the  com- 
presuon.  We  can  obtain  from  com- 
pressed air  all  the  work  expended  upon 
it,  only  by  oausingit  tcr  reproduce  exact- 
ly during  its  expandon  tne  changes  of 
condition  it  underwent  during  compres- 
sion. This  may  theoretically  be  accom- 
plished in  three  ways. 

1.  By  allowing  the  compressed  air  to 
become  heated  durine  compression,  and 
preventing  all  transmission  of  heat  until 
It  leaves  the  working  cylinder.  It  will 
be  compressed  and  expand  in  this  case, 
following  the  curve  BX. 

2.  By  cooling  the  air  during  compres- 
sion and  beating  it  during  its  expansion, 
in  Buob  a  manner  that  its  temperature, 
shall  remun  constant  during  both  opera- 
^ons.  The  air  will  be  compressed  and 
expand  in  this  case,  following  the  curve 
BL.  The  heat  abstracted  during  oom- 
presBion  will  equal  that  supplied  during 
expansion. 

3.  By  cooling  the  air  hdbre  its  com- 
pression to  snon  a  degree  that  after  it  is 
oompreBsed  it  will  have  the  temperature 
of  tne  media  surrounding  the  working 
cylinder.  The  air  will  be  oompresBed 
and  expand  in  this  case,  following  the 
curve  RL. 


CHAPTER  VL 

KvpiciSMcy    Thsoextic^llt    Attaina- 


BF7ICISNCT  OF  THS  A IK-COUPBBBSOB  AH& 
COUPBBSBHD-AIR    SMSIKK,   AB   A    BTSTXV. 

Work  performed  on  the  air_ 
Work  performed  by  the  air~ 

the  efficienoy=E; 
hence, 


^W._Jc(e.-e,)to 
W,~Jc{r,-r,)w 


(48.) 


In  practice,  -*  and  —  differ  very  little 

in  value,  their  difference  being  doe  to 
the  loBB  of  pressure  from  the  friction  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  supply-pipe,  a  loss 
which  iB  very  small  if  the  pipes  are  of 
sufficient  diameter. 
Hence  we  may  write. 


K=i^, 


(48«> 


that  is  to  say,  when  compressed  air  is 
made  to  expand  completely,  and  when 
the  ratio  of  its  pressure  to  the  pressore 
of  the  Burrounding  atmosphere  is  the 
same  when  the  air  leaves  the  oompreBsor 
as  when  it  enters  the  cylinder  of  the 
compressed-air  engine,  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  is  the  ratio  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  compressed  air  when  it  leaves 
the  compressed-air- en^ne  cylinder  to 
the  temperatnre  of  the  air  at  its  entrance 
into  the  compr^sor. 

This  law  is  independent  of  any  heat 
lost  by  the  air  in  passing  from  one  cylin- 
der to  the  other. 

Since  we  have  just  admitted  that. 


^,   Pi 


we  have, 

e. 
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w,-;=r' 


(M») 


showing  that  the  loea  of  work  is  propor- 
tional to  the  loBS  of  heat  ODdergone  hy 
the  oompresaed  air  in  ita  passage  from 
the  oompressor  to  the  working- cylinder. 

The  efficiencj  will  be  a  maximum 
when  T,=0, ;  that  is,  when  the  Iobb  of 
heat  is  nothing.  Of  conrse,  this  con- 
dition oannot  be  realized.  Generally  the 
compressed  air  reaches  the  working 
cylinder  with  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  the  aurrounding  atmosphere. 
The  temperature  6,  ia  therefore  given, 
and  the  efficiency  can  only  be  increased 
by  diminiabing  r,. 

The  following  table  ia  calculated  from 

<eq.  486)  for  different  values  of  ■^'  the 

temperature  of  the  oompresaed  air  at 
entering  the  working  cylinder  being 
Uken  e,=293%  that  ia,  !iO*  C. 


£j 

£^ 

P, 

2 

82 

& 

68 

73 

10 

60 

la 

48 

67 

u     i 

15 

46 

The  table  showa  that  when  the  presa- 
ore  haa  reached  four  atmospherea,  even 
a  considerable  increase  of  it  does  not 
much  effect  the  effidency. 

n. 

UAZIHUU  BPFICIBNCT   CALCOT.ATBD  FROM 
THE  INDICATED   WORK.  ' 

Let  P=the  pressure  of  the  oompreased 
air, 

Let  j)=the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 

Yandu=the  corresponding  volumee; 
also  let  P=np  /  then  V=nv. 

The  work  spent  upon  the  air  to  com- 
press it,  ia,  (eq.  26), 

W,=ji)V  nap.  log.  — =pVx 

2.303  com.  log.  a 
The  work  performed  by  the  air  is  : 


W,=  (P-J>)», 

and  as 

ev=pV,  and  V=nv,  we  hare 

W..-,.|.-lf; 

hence, 

H'-^i 

pV  X2.303  com.  1<^.  n~ 

com,  log.  n 
Substituting  different  yaluea  of  n  in 
this  formula  we  get  the  corresponding 
values  of  E. 

m. 

THE  BFFICIBNOV  OF  COKPLBTE  EXPANSION 
AND  OF  FULL  PBBSStrBB  COMPABBD. 

To  show  the  comparative  merits  and 
demerits  of  full  preaaure  and  complete 
ezpansion  in  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
we  present  a  table  prepared  oy  M.  Mal- 
lard. 

(See  TabU  on foUowing  page.) 

The  initial  temperature  ia  assumed  at 
20''C. 

The  table  shows  that  by  working  non- 
expanaively  we  avoid  very  low  tempera- 
turea  of  exhaust;  but  this  is  of  little 
practical  importance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  low  effioieno;  of  full  preaaure, 
as  compared  with  complete  expansive 
working.  Also  when  working  at  full 
preaaure,  the  higher  the  working  pressure 
the  lower  the  emoienoy. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Effbcts  of  Moibtube,  of  the 
Injection  of  Watbb,  and  of 
THE  CoNDircnoH  OF  Heat, 


OENBBAI.  STATEMENTS. 

In  dealing  with  compressed  air  we 
must  always  keep  in  view  the  very  im- 
portant condderation  of  the  initial  and 
final  temperature  of  the  air. 

There  are  two  priucipal  causes  tending 
J.0  vary  the  amount  of  heat  present  in 
the  oompressor  or  absorbed  in  the  work- 
ing-cylinder:— 

1.  The  water  or  water-vapor  of  which 
atmospheric  air  always  contains  more  or 
leas,  and  which  is  purposely  introduoed 
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<!; 

nnal  tempwa- 

clAicy  wilt 

Pinai  tempera-     Theor-"-' -m 

Ratio  or  efficiency 

ture.    DegTBM 

hire.    Degree,     "f*'^ 

cy  Willi 
iresmre. 

^, 

C.    Complete 

complete  expan- 

C-    ^^J>'«»-      fuU 

efficiency  at  com- 

eipMuion. 

sioo. 

plete  ezptuuion. 

a 

—  88.4 

.866 

-aa.4 

83 

.95 

8 

-  60.0 

.806 

-36.9 

72 

90 

4 

—  77.0 

.788 

— *3.8 

67 

86 

s 

—  8».0 

.768 

—46.0 

68 

83 

« 

-98.0 

.768 

-61.0 

60 

79 

7 

—106.0 

.751 

-53.0 

67 

74 

8 

-118.7 

.746 

-64.6 

66 

78 

—118.1 

.742 

— 6S.6 

S8 

71 

10 

-123.9 

.789 

-66.6 

61 

66 

11 

-136.9 

.736 

-67.4 

SO 

«8 

la 

— I80.B 

.784 

-68.0 

49 

«e 

18 

-183.8 

.782 

— 5B.6 

48 

66 

14 

—188.7 

.780 

—£9.3 

47 

64 

16 

-139.4 

.729 

-69.6 

46 

68 

into  the  cylinder  of  the  so-oalled  wet- 
compreBsore. 

2.  The  conduction  of  heat  by  the 
oylinders,  supply-pipes,  reservoirs,  &o. 

IL 

THE  BFrxcrrs  of  uoistubx. 

Atmospheric  air  always  oontaiaa  more 
or  less  moisture.  We  wish  to  consider 
the  effects  of  this  moisture  upon  the  air 
undergoing  compression  or  expansion. 
The  injection  of  water  into  the  oylinders 
and  its  cooling  or  heating  effects  are  left 
ont  of  the  question  altogether,  as  they 
will  receive  attention  further  on. 

In  all  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  practically  realizable,  a  mixture 
of  air  and  saturated  water-vapor  vill 
remain  saturated  when  the  mixture  ex- 
pands against  a  resistance,  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  being  thereby  con- 
densed ;  on  the  contrary,  compression 
■nperhests  the  vapor,  which  then 
becomes  non- saturated,  and  non -satu- 
rated vapors  follow  the  laws  of  perma- 
nent eases. 

1.  Itifirtetict  of  water-vapor  upon  the 
work  BperU  on  the  air  and  upon  that 
performed  hy  it. — The  presence  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  has  been  found  to  be 
favorable  both  in  the  compressor-cylin- 
der and  working  -  cylinder.  In  both 
oases,  however,  the  gain  in  work  spent 
or  performed  is  so  shght  that  it  can  be 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  formulas 
already  established  for  dr^  atr  become 
applicable     with    a    sufficiently     close 


approximation.  Id  the  case  of  com- 
pression, the  vapor  is  superheated  and 
therefore  comports  itself  very  much  like 
the  air  itself;  while  in  the  working-cyl- 
inder, the  increase  of  work  performed, 
when  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
compressed  air  does  not  exceed  30°  C, 
is  very  small;  and,  as  the  temperature  at 
which  compressed  air  is  used,  is  rarely 
higher  than  20°  C,  the  influence  of  the 
water-vapor  can  be  safely  neglected. 

2.  iHjtuetice  of  the  moisture  of  the  air 
upon  the  Mnal  Temperature. — The  pres- 
ence of  the  moisture  in  the  atmospherio 
air  introduced  into  the  compressor  tends 
to  lessen  the  heat  of  compression;  this 
effect,  however,  is  Tery  Blight,  and,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  iS  not  worth 
considering. 

When  compressed  air  is  completely 
expanded  in  a  working-cylinder,  the 
presence  of  moisture  in  it  tends  to  lessen 
the  cold  produced.  M.  Mallard  has 
fonnd  what  the  initial  pressure  would  be 
for  certain  initial  temperatures,  no  that 
the  final  teinperature  should  not  fall 
below  0°  C.  He  has  found  this  for  both 
dry  and  saturated  air,  and  his  results  are 
tabulated  as  follows: — 

(See  laile  on  foUowing page.) 

This  table  shows  that,  if  compressed 
air  at  50°C  and  at  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres  be  introduced  into  a  work- 
ing-cylinder, this  sir,  if  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapor,  can  be  completely  ex- 
panded without  falling  to  a  temperature 
below  0°C;  and  that  this  air,  if  dry,  dare 
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material,  snob  as  packing,  valves,  Ac, 
that  may  be  employed  upon  it 

If  in  addition  to  tte  atmoepherio 
moistttre  present  in  the  air  at  its  entrance 
into  the  oompreseor,  water  be  introduoed 
in  qnantitiea  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
air  saturated  with  water-vapor  during 
the  compression,  the  work  spent  upon 

Final  tern- 
Duress  C. 

Initial  tem- 
D^eeaC. 

Value  of  tl  with  the 
air. 

Saturated 

with  water- 

vapor. 

Dry. 

0° 
0° 
0* 
0* 

30" 
80° 
40* 

l.SO 
1.89 
3.39 
3.08 

1.278 
1.488 
l.e02 
1.780 

if  the  air  had  not  been  kept  satnrated 
while  being  oompreased.  It  is  unneoea- 
sary  to  oaloulate  the  amonnt  of  work 
saved  or  the  extent  of  temperature  re- 
duced by  the  presence  of  thia  saturated 
water-vapor;  for  if  water  is  at  all  to  be 
introdaced  into  the  oompreseor,  it  may 

that  IB,  in  qnantitiea  sufficient  to  absorb 
and  to  carry  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
heat  of  compression. 

The  effects  of  the  heat«d  air  in  the 
compressor  is  a  great  cause  of  loss  of 
motive  power,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
cool  the  air  during  ita  compression. 

The  final  temperaturea  for  different 
pressures  have  already  been  given  in 
Table  II.  We  repeat  them  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  quantities  of  work 
spent  when  the  compression  follows 
Boyle's  law  and  when  it  is  effected  with- 
ont  any  removal  of  heal. 

Dot  exceed  an  initial  pressare  of   1.78 

not  to  fall  below  O"©. 

3.    Volume  of  the  Cylinfierg.—lhia  is 
calculated  as  for  dry  air,  since  the  effect 
of  the  moisture  is  too  slight  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

HI. 

TBI   INJKCnOW  OF    WATKB. 

1.  Tfie  Effect  of  Introducing    Water 
into  the   Compressor- Cylinder.— It  is  of 
great    advantage   in    practice   to    intro- 
duce oold  water   into   the  oompreaaor. 
It  carries  away  the  heat  of  compreMion 
to  a  very  great  extent.    It  acU  as  a  lu- 
bricant, and,  by  cooling  the  cylinder,  it 
preventB  the  destmction  of  any  organic 

Compression  with 

temperatun 

required  for 

■^' 

Volume 

Work  in 

Tempera-  Volume  !□ 

preesloD. 

H 

meters. 

kilogram, 
meters. 

Degrees  C. 

cubic 
metera. 

kilogram- 

kilogram- 

verted  into  heat. 

1 

1.00 

SO" 

] 

a 

GO 

7,199 

8S°.fl 

613 

7,933 

788 

.093 

11,866 

1B0°.4 

4SS 

13,860 

2004 

.160 

350 

14,360 

16S°.6 

874 

17,737 

8477 

.196 

320 

31,209 

.313 

18,476 

330".fl 

381 

24,810 

5885 

.340 

30,088 

248°.3 

3S3 

37,048 

7040 

.860 

.185 

31,433 

2«8'.« 

33S 

30,618 

S09S 

.374 

7%e  Quantity  of  Water  to  be  Injected. 
— We  have  found  eq.  (26),  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  by  oompres- 
non  is  given  by  the  formula, 

Q=-i-..p.  log.  ]!■•[, 

where  r,  ia  the  absolute  final  temperature 


=  273° +  40° =313°.  From  thia  formula 
the  quantity  of  heat,  Q,  is  calculated  for 
different  pressures.  We  then  find  the 
weight  of  water,  which,  if  introduced  at 
20°C  and  removed  when  it  has  taken  up 
enonch  heat  to  raise  its  temi>erature  to 
40°Crwou1d  absorb  this  quantity  of  heat 
Q.     Under  these  conditions  we  find  that 
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each  kilogramme  of  water  will  absorb  20 
oalotios.  Dividing  Q  hj  20  we  get  tbe 
weight  of  water  to  be  iotrodnoed  Id 
kilogrammes.  In  this  way  the  follow- 
ing table  was  prepared: 

Table  VHI. 


Woight-of  water  at 
SO- e  to  be  injected 

Best  devel- 

Absolute 

oped  t>7  com - 

iato  the  compressor 

pressure  to 

preaslon  and 

air  compressed  in 

alriscom- 

Off  by  Uie 

order  h>  keep  the 

preSMd. 

from  rising  above 
40^. 

■Imospheres. 

calories. 

UDogrammes. 

1.164 

84.130 

1.701 

87.979 

1  891 

3.M8 

44.087 

3.301 

46.S89 

2.829 

46.816 

2.440 

50.849 

S4.891 

9  719 

S5.»es 

2.798 

S7.425 

2.871 

2.  The  Injection  of  Sot   Water  into 
the     Cylinder    o/  the     Comprassed-Air 


Engine. — In  the  production  of  compress- 
ed »r,  the  great  cause  of  loss  of  motive 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tbe  develop- 
ment of  heat.  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
loss  which  occnra  in  the  vae  of  compress- 
ed '  air.  Great  cold  is  produced  by 
expansive  working,  and  this  hss  long 
forbidden  its  adoption.  The  injection 
of  hot  water  into  the  working-cylinder, 
has  now  made  it  possible  to  attain  the 
desirable  result  of  working  expansively. 

The    QuantUy   of  Sot    Watm'  to  be  . 
Introduced. — The  quantity  of  heat,  Q,  to 
be  snpplied  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  expanding  air  constant  is  found  from 
eq.(26),  to  be, 

Q=^'-nap..Iog.):|[. 

The  expansion  being  snpposed  to  follow 
Boyle's  law,  we  have, 

Hence  we  have, 

Q=^'i„p.log.|&[. 

ji  =1  in  this  cane  since  the  air  is  ezpand- 
ed  down  to  atmospherio  pressure.  From 
this  formula  the  weight  of  water  to  be 
injected  is  calculated  as  iu  table.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following: 


Absolute  press- 

QuanUly  of  heat  to 
be  supplied  to  keep 
the  temperature  of 
the  i^r  fVom  falling 

Weight  of  water  to  be  injected  into  the  work- 

air  U  intro- 
duced into 
the  wortclng 
i^linder. 

air  introduced  to  keep  the  final  temperature 

its  expansion  down 
to  atmospheric 

The  temperature  of  the  water  introduced  being 

PWWSUM. 

30' C. 

60°  C. 

100°  C. 

18.280 

.184 

.108 

.074 

21.080 

.212 

168 

.117 

29.660 

.983 

306 

.148 

87.388 

.878 

289 

.208 

S9.888 

.409 

809 

.238 

43.094 

.425 

836 

.286 

10 

44.106 

.446 

K 

.247 

40.946 

.464 

.266 

12 

47.612 

.480 

869 

.286 

18 

49.145 

.406 

S81 

.510 

893 

15 

61.885 

.624 

.403 

.390 

The  c^nanUties  of  water  here  g^veu  are  I  which  is  released  by  the  water  in  f  reesing 
the  minima  values  sinoe  the  latent  heat  |  has  not  been  taken  into  aocoonL    Henoe 
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to  avoid  the  formation  of  ioe  we  mnst 
add  a  slight  excees  of  hot  water. 

3.  71ie  Eff'ect  of  the  Conduction  of 
Seat  by  the  Gylindera,  Pipes,  dbc. — Since 
the  temperatnre  of  the  compressed 
air  when  used  is  most  always  that 
of  the  enrrounding  atmosphere,  the 
result  of  the  conduction  of  heat  by  the 
oontainiog  Teseels  is  the  dissipation  of 
the  total  heat  of  compression.  The  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  this  heat  is,  of 
.oonrse,  lost  work,  and,  as  it  is  most 
economical  to  get  rid  of  this  heat  during 
oompreauoa,  conduction  and  radiation 
from  the  compressor  is  an  advantage. 
Since,  in  working  expansively,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  cylinder  to  become 
colder  than  surrounding  bodies,  the  con- 
duction and  radiation  of  heat  is  here  too, 
if  anything,  an  advantage. 

In  all  our  fonnulas  and  results  hitherto 
established,  the  cylinders  have  been  sup- 
posed non-conducting;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  M.  Mallard  have  shown  that 
this  hypothesis  is  justified.  For  the  heat 
leaving  the  compressor  by  oonduotion 
and  radiation  is  in  part  compensated  for 
by  that  developed  by  the  fnotion  of  the 
piston;  and  the  heat  conducted  through 
the  working  cylinder  is  very  small  rela- 
tively to  that  converted  into  work. 
Hence,  any  passage  of  heat  by  couduc- 
tiOD  of  the  cylinders  belongs  to  those 
secondarj  quantities  wbioh  are  always 
omitted  in  the  general  theory  of  motors, 
except  ao  far  as  allowed  for  by  proper 
ooeffioients. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

AUZBICAN      AND     EimOPEAN      AlB-CoM- 
PB&SSOR6. 


PUMP  COHPBBSSOBB. 

Pump   or    plunger    oompressors    are 

fenerally  in  high  repute  in  uermany  and 
Lustria,  especially  in  mines,  and  they 
seem  to  eive  very  satisfactory  results. 
Id  the  United*  States  they  never  have 
been  used  to  any  considerable  extent  and 
are  now  not  at  all  used. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  prejudice  of 
these  compressors,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  mass  of  water  to  be  pushed 
back  'and  forth  by  the  plunger,  a  large 
per- cent,  of  power  is  wasted  in  over- 
coming inertia;  that  high  piston  speeds 


are,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  shocks 
which  result,  utterly  impossible;  tbat 
they  are  very  heavy  and  hence  require 
expensive  foundations;  that  when  the 
prime  mover  is  run  at  a  high  speed,  a 
more  or  less  cnmbrons,  expensive,  and 
wasteful  machinery  ■  of  transmission  is 
necessary ;  that  their  nse  is  limited,  press- 
nres  of  5  or  6  atmospheres  Being  their 
utmost  capability,  on  account  of  the 
large  qnantity  of  cooling  water  taken  up 
by  the  air  at  even  moderately  high  ten- 
sions; that  a  large  amount  of  cooling- 
water  is  required  to  produce  a  compara- 
tively small  effect  in  the  abstraction  of 

Od  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad: 
mitted  that  these  compressors  are  liable 
to  very  few  repairs,  that  they  are  simple 
in  construction  and  that  '*  dead  spaoee  " 
are  avoided. 

The  hvdraulic  or  ram  compressors 
first  used  by  Lommeiller  at  tne  Ht. 
Ceois  Tanuel  have  become  obsolete. 

II. 

SIKTOLB-ACriKQ  WET  C0MPBB3&0B8. 

The  air  oompressors  now  used  in  the 
United  States  are  either  "Dry  Compr«u- 
ore"  in  which  the  cooling  is  effected  by 
flooding  the  external  of  the  cylinder,  and 
sometimes  also  the  piston -rod  lud-head, 
with  water;  *'  Wet  Compresaora"  by  the 
injection  of  water  into  the  cylinder-spaoe, 
as  well  as  by  external  flooding;  comprett- 
ors  with  no  cooling  arrangement  are 
seldom  used,  and  only  in  temporary  and 
cheap  plants. 

Compressors  with  a  partial  injection 
of  water  have  been  used  to  very  good 
effect  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  are  single-acting,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  machines  of  Burleigh,  of 
Pitchburgh,  Mass.  The  cooling  is  veir 
efficient  and  hence  the  usefnl  effect  is 
considerably  increased.  They  are  very 
durable  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  re- 

{lair,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  of  Bur- 
eigh's  machines  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  years  of  steady  work. 

The  nse  of  'single-acting  compressors 
renders  it  necessary  that,  in  all  oases 
where  anything  like  a  uniform  supply  of 
air  is  needed,  to  have  two  compressor- 
cylinders.  These  cannot  be  driven 
directly  from  the  piston-rod  of  the 
driving  engine,  but  necessitate  an  in- 
directly coupled-connection  of  some  sort. 
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All  this  makes  bingle-acting  compreBsors 
somewhat  oumbroas  and  expensive. 

As  built  to-day,  the  evils  of  dead 
spaces,  and  of  jars  and  fihoeks  resulting 
from  water  in  the  cylinder,  have  not  been 
duly  considered.  There  are  also  a  few 
oases  when  the  sectional  area  of  the ! 
inlet-valves  is  insufficient;  and  in  gener- I 
al  those  parts  which  are  most  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair  are  most  difficult  of  access. . 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
claim  of  the  Barleigh  Co.,  that  their 
oompresaor  is  the  most  efficient,  economi- 
oat,  and  durable  of  any  bnilt  in  this 
oooDtry,  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

m. 

DOCBLB  AND  DIBBCT-ACIDTQ  COUPKBBSOltS. 

Up  to  within  several  years  ago,  single- 
aoting  oompreBBors  have  been  nsed 
atmoBt  ezolusivelf.  Xow  the  double 
and  direct-acting  compcessor  Beems  to 
be  saperseding  it.  This  is  now  the 
leading  type  of  American  compressor, 
altboogh  hitherto  it  has  given  at  least  no 
better  resnits  than  the  best  single-acting 
machine. 

Superiority  in  the  double-acting  oom- 
pressor  is  found  In  its  Bimplicity.  The 
piston  of  the  engine  drivesLtne  compress- 
or by  a  direct  connection.  All  wasteful 
and  cumbrons  machinery  of  transmission 
is  at  once  unnecessary  and  high  ptBton- 
speeds  are  possible;  in  the  United  States 
from  five  to  seven  feet. 

Most  American  doable  and  direct-act- 
ing oomprcBsors  are  of  the  dry  kind. 
These  have  the  advantage  that  the  air  is 
delivered  without  having  any  water 
mechanically  mixed  with  it.  Hence 
very  much  ice  cannot  be  formed  when 
the  air  is  worked  expansively.  Higher 
rates  of  expansion  are  possible  than  with 
ail  from  a  wet  oonpressor. 

One  of  the  very  best  American  double 
and  direct-acting  dry  compressors  is  the ' 
"National,"  built  by  Allison  &  Brannan, 
Port  CarVon,  Pa.,  (Office,  95  Liberty  St., 
K.  Y,).  Steam  cylinders  of  the  medium 
sised  duplex  machine  are'  12'  X  42',  and 
the  air  cylinders  15'x42'.  The  air 
pistons  work  to  within  one  sizteenth  of 
an  inch  of  the  cylinder  beads.  The 
water  circulation  for  cooling  passes 
spirally  around  the  air  cylinder  from  the 
center  to  each  end.  The  en^ne  will 
compresa  Mr  to  the  same  pressure  as  that 


of  the  steam  used.  The  amount  of  free 
air  compressed  at  a  piston  speed  of  350 
feet  is  about  1000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
A  greater  pressure  of  air  than  the  press- 
ure of  steam  used  is  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  steam  cylinder,  or 
decreasing  that  of  the  air  cylinder. 

The  best  double  and  direct  acting 
compressor  of  the  wet  kind  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Dubois  Francois,  built  in 
Seralng,  Belgium,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  1 BT6. 

Dry  compressors,  although  the  cheap- 
est as  regards  first  cost,  are  not  the  most 
eoonomioal  in  working.  But  where  air 
is  to  be  carried  through  pipes  exposed  to 
great  cold  they  are  the  only  alternative. 

IV. 

DEBIQH  AND  GONBTRtJCtlON. 

The  efforts  of  builders  and  engineers- 
should  be  directed  to  the  attaining  of  a 
higher  effioienoy,  and  they  should  not,  aa 
is  now  often  the  case,  sacrifice  the  latter 
to  cheapness  and  small  dimensions.  To- 
attain  such  desirable  efficiency  the  heat 
of  compression  must  be  more  effectually 
abstracted.  This  must  be  done  by  a 
more  ingenious  and  rapid  circulation  of 
water  around  the  cylinder,  and  injec- 
tion of  water  in  the  form  «f  spray  into- 
the  cylinder.  But  the  injection  of  water 
in  some  efficient  and  practical  manner, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  reaching  the 
highest  effioienoy,  introduces  the  great 
disadvantage  of  having  to  work  with 
wet  air.  Hence  we  see  how  important 
would  be  an  invention  of  means  or  ap- 
paratus for  separating  the  water  from 
the  air  when  direct  interoontact  has 
been  had  to  keep  down  the  temperature. 
We  must  also  remember  the  important 
physical  fact  that  water  absorbs  very 
considerable  volumes  of  air — volumes 
dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  ur 
and  the  amount  of  surface  of  water  ex- 
posed to  the  fluid  contact,  time  being 
also  an  important  factor. 

Clearance  must  be  Aduced  to  the 
smallest  poasthle  amount.  I{  has  been 
brought  down  in  a  few  cases  to  0.99 
in9h.  A  long  stroke,  one  from  2  to 
to  3  times  the  diameter  of  the  oyltnder,. 
is  another  means  of  avoiding  loss  from 
dead  spaces,*  since  here  the  air  which 
filln  the  dead  space  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  that  actually  delivered,     ^e 
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valvea  mnst  be  bo  placed  that,  between 
their  seats  and  the  piston-head  at  the 
«Dd  of  the  atrolce  there  ahalt  be  the 
smallest  poseible  clearftnoe. 

The  valves  themselves,  to  close  the 
more  rapidly,  are  made  to  have  only  a 
very  small  travd.  (This  has  been  made 
as  small  as  .08  to  .12  inch.)  The 
valve-area  mnst  be  made  large  enough 
bv  inoreasittg  the  nnmber  of  the  valves. 
The  valve-area  should  be  amply  large, 
generally  from  \  to  Aof  the  sectioDal 
area  of  the  cylinder.  The  valves  should 
be  so  attached  to  the  cylinder  head  that 
they  ma_y  be  removed  and  repaired  with- 
out taking  off  the  latter  or  otherwise 
taking  the  machine  apart. 

Great  care  mast  be  taken  to  have  the 
piston  head  fit  the  cylinder  aocnrately 
and  olosely,  since,  especially  in  dry  com- 
pressors, great  losses  result  from  any 
looseness.  The  piston-heads  should  be 
made  so  that  they  can  be  adjasted  to 
preserve  a  nice  fit,  as  in  steam  engine 
practice.  Lubrication  of  the  cylinder  in 
ease  of  the  dry  compressor  shonld  be 
effected  by  antomatic  oil  onps  placed 
upon  it. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
working  pressura  is  that  which  most 
inflnences  the  physical  conditions  of 
working,  and  the  suitable  mode  of  oon- 
stmotion.  And,  although  the  loss  of 
work  increases  with  the  pressure,  yet  the 
raU  of  variation  of  the  loss  of  work 
decreases  as  the  pressure  increases.  As 
greaX  a  proportion  of  work  is  lost  by 
increasing  the  pressure  from  two  to  three 
atmospheres  as  by  increasing  it  from 
five  to  ten  atmospheres. 

The  tendency  in  Germany  and  France, 
as  well  as  here,  is  for  the  wet  compressor 
entirely  to  supersede  all  others.  Bat  it 
is  scareely  too  mnch  to  say  that  the 
ur-oompresBOT  of  the  future  has  yet  to 
be  invented. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

EzAMFLBs'  FBOIf   Ps^CTICS. 

L 

The  Republic  Iron  Company  of  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  have  done  away  with  the 
use  of  steam,  by  utilizing  the  power  of  a 
water-fall  situated  about  i  mile  from 
their  works.  The  power  b  transmitted 
by  means  of  compressed  w  which  drives 


all  their  machinery,  and  Urns  saves  the 
cost  of  fuel. 

There  are  four  compressors,  24'  diam- 
eter and  6'  stroke,  driven  by  two  turbine 
Swain  water-wheels  6^'  diameter,  under 
16  feet  head  of  water.  As  near  as  has 
been  ascertained,  they  have  about  450 
horse  power  at  the  wheels.  The  ur  is 
oarriea  one  mile  in  a  pipe  built  of  boiler 
iron,  15'  inside  diameter.  About  6fl  per 
cent,  of  the  effective  power  of  the  wheels 
is  obtuned  at  the  mines  and  shops. 

n. 


To  diow  the  great  saving  of  both  time 
and  money  since  the  introduction  of 
compressed-ur  machinery  we  will  give  a 
few  figures. 

It  cost  the  Glolden  Star  Mining  Co.,  of 
Sacramento  912  to  (15  per  foot  to  run  a 
tunnel  1x1  feet  when  employing  band 
labors  after  introducing  air  machinery 
it  cost  them  t6  to  IT  per  foot;  with 
hand  labor  they  made  a  distance  of  two 
feet  per  day;  with  machine  labor,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  feet  per  day. 

Another    instance,   among    many,    is 
that  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  of 
Xevada; 
Expense  by  hand  labor  per 

moulh (34.000  to  f60,00& 

Eijteiiee   by  machine  labor 

r  month |14,000  to  tl6,000 


COUPBBBBXD-AIB    HOTOB  STBEIT  CAB. 

The  pneumatic  engine  which  has  been 
on  trial  by  the  Second  Avenue  Railread 
Company,  on  the  Harlem  portion  of  their 
road,  from  the  Station  at  Ninety-Sixth 
Street,  to  Harlem  River,  at  One-Hundred- 
and-liiirtieth  Street,  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory to  the  company  that  it  has  au- 
thorized the  oonstruction  of  five  more 
engines. 

These  are  to  be  used  exclusively  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  road,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
use  of  horse  power,  so  soon  as  the 
requisite  number  of  engines  shall  be  pro- 
cured. It  was  stated  at  the  company's 
office  yesterday  that  the  most  sangume 
expectations  had  been  fulfilled;  the  new 
engine  could  be  run  at  a  trifling  cost, 
and  without  the  noise  and  smoke  and 
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amell  of  oil  whiob  accompany  the  use  of 
ateam;  any  rate  of  speed  which  was 
likely  to  be  required  oould  be  maintaio- 
ed,  and  the  engine  was  under  aq  complete 
control  of  the  engineer  as  one  propelled 
by  steam  or  a  car  drawn  by  horneB.  It 
was  not  known  whether  any  ohange  was 
proposed  below  the  station  at  Ninety- 
Sixth  Street;  certainly  none  at  present. 

The  new  engines  are  manufactured  by 
'  the  Pneuniatio  Tramway  Engine  Com' 
pany,  whose  office  is  at  No.  317  Broad' 
way.  Some  time  ago  two  Scotch  engi- 
neers, Robert  Hardie  and  J.  James,  in- 
vented a  system  of  propelling  oars  by 
means  of  compressed  air.  The  invention 
was  examined  by  a  number  of  praotioal 
railroad  men  wfao  were  visiting  Scotland. 
Hardie  and  James  were  induced  to  visit 
this  country  and  the  company  was 
ganized.  Experiments  have  been  making 
for  a  year,  resulting  in  improvements 
which  now  seem  likely  to  render  the  in- 
veDtion  servioeable  to  the  public  The 
motive  power  is  condensed  air,  contained 
in  two  reservoirs,  plaoed  one  under  each 
end  of  a  oar,  which  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  in  ordinary  use 
street  railways.  The  air  is  pumped  in  by 
a  stationary  engine  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty -seventh  street,  and  this  has  been 
HO  far  improved  that  the  reservoirs  in 
the  cars  now  used  are  filled  in  a  few 
minatesl  These  are  of  steel,  and  are 
tested  up  to  a  strength  many  times 
greater  than  their  working  pressure,  and 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
explosion.  The  machinery  is  simple  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  air- 
tanks  of  the  experimental  car  are  only 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  it  to  make 
one  round  trip  between  Harlem  and 
Ninety-Sixth  Street  stations ;  but  the 
cars  now  building  will  be  larger  and  will 
contain  reservoirs  of  much  greater 
capaoity ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  them 
so  that  the  round  trip  from  Harlem 
river  to  Peck  Slip  can  be  made  without 
replenishing. 

Mr.  Henry  Bnshnell,  of  New  Haven,  is 
the  inventor  and  constructor  of  a  new 
compressed  air  motor  street  oar,  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  he  is 
able  to  force  air  into  his  receivers  until 
his  gauge  registers  the  enormous  pressure 
of  more  than  3,000  pounds  per  square 
■neb.  His  receivers  are  tubes,  the  largest 
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of  which  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  ooly 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure- 
ment. There  are  four  of  these,  two 
lying  aide  by  side  above  the  axles,  and 
next  to  the  wheels  on  either  aide  of  the 
car.  Between  them  at  one  end  are  four 
other  tubes,  each  six  feet  long  and  six 
inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. 
The  material  is  wrought  iron  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  welded 
in.  The  double  cylinder  engine  which 
utilizes  this  air  in  turning  the  wheels  of 
the  oar  does  not  differ  materially  from  a 
steam  engine,  except  that  its  two  cylin- 
ders are  only  two  and  three -fourths 
inches  in  diameter,  inside  measurement. 
The  machine  built  by  Mr.  Bushnell  to 
compress  the  air  consists  of  three  steam 
air  pumps.  The  first  and  largest  is 
merely  a  feeder  to  the  second.  The  air 
that  comes  from  it  is  condensed  to  a 
pressure  of  about  six  pounds.  This  den- 
ser air  is  more  worthy  the  prowess  of 
the  second  pump,  whion  in  turn  crushes 
it  into  a  greativ  smaller  compass.  The 
third  pump  gives  the  final  pressure. 
The  gauge  on  the  compressing  maobine 
has  registered  3,500  ponnds  per  square  . 
inch.  The  plungers  of  the  second  and 
third  pumpa  have  no  heads.  They  are 
merely  rods  of  steel  forced  into  vessels 
containing  oil.  Aa  the  plungers  move 
out  and  in,  the  surface  of  the  oil  falls 
and  rises,  admitting  the  air  through  one 
valve  and  forcing  it  out  of  another.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  the  pack- 
ing of  the  plungers  only  oil  tight,  not  air 
light,  under  the  tremendous  pressure. 
Air,  like  all  other  substances,  gives  out 
heat  while  being  compressed,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  cool  the  chamber  that  first 
receives  the  air  from  the  third  pomp  by 
a  covering  of  cotton  waste  saturated 
'th  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
nsion  of  the  air  as  it  is  given  off  at 
each  half  revolution  of  the  oar  engines 
absorbs  heat,  and  after  running  the  car 
for  a  short  time  the  engine  cylinders  and 
escape  pipes  are  whitened  with  frost. 
This  coolness  destroys  in  part  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  as  it  enters  the  cylinders. 
To  remedy  this  Mr.  Bushnell  will  sur- 
round the  cylinders  with  stout  metal 
jackets,  beneath  which  he  will  force  air 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  pump  geared  to 
the  machinery  of  the  car.  This  newly- 
compressed  air,  he  says,  will  supply  beat 
enough  to  keep  the  cylinders  warm. 
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The  writer  rode  recently  on  the  new 
car  as  far  on  the  WhitneyviUe  road  as 
Mr.  Buahnell  coutd  go  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  trips  of  the  horse  cars.  The 
motion  was  easy,  and  at  times  about 
twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  a  horse  car. 
Tlie  new  vehicle  obeyed  ihe  engineer 
promptly  in  starting  and  stopping.  Tlie 
distance  traveled  in  going  and  returning 
was  a  little  over  a  mile.  At  the  start 
the  gnage  registered  1,800  pounds.  At 
the  return  the  pressure  indicated  was 
1,600  pounds.  When  the  air  was  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  a  turned  cock  the 
roar  was  frightful  and  was  as  irritating 
to  the  ear  as  escaping  steam.  In  run- 
ning, however,  very  little  noise  is  heard 
from  the  escape-pipe,  because  the  es- 
caping air  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
mase  of  ordinary  curled  hair.  This  device 
Mr.  Bushnell  esteems  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  inventions.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  equally  effica- 
cious in  deadening  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam. 

FriendB  of  Mr.  Bushnell  claim  that  he 
could  never  make  a  receiver  capable  of 
retaining  air  at  the  high  pi-essuro  he  bad 
in  view.  The  air  that  was  in  the  tubes 
last  Thursday  was  pumped  in,  he  says, 
on  the  2fith  of  June.  The  gauge  then 
showed  2,100  pounds.  The  pressure 
gradually  lessened  until  two  weeks  ago, 


when  it  was  1,900.  After  that  time  a 
small  leak  was  discovered.  This  leak 
WS.B  closed  witb  a  turn  of  the  wrench, 
and  after  that  not  a  pound  was  lost  up 
to  the  trial,  when  100  pounds  was 
allowed  to  blow  off  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  visitors  just  previous  to  the 
short  trip  jeferred  to. 

Mr.  Bushnell  called  attention  to  the 
small  diameters  of  his  largest  tubes. 
He  said  that  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  would  give,  by  calcula- 
tion on  the  bead  of  each  tube,  an  aggre- 
gate pressure  of  tifty  tons;  while  the 
two-feet  be&ds  used  by  the  inventor  of  S 
rival  compressed  air  motor  would  have 
to  withstand  an  aggregate  pressure  of 
180  tons,  if  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  per 
square  inoh  should  be  put  on,  as  the  in- 
ventor claimed  was  possible.  The  beads 
were  neceBsarily  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
tubes.  A  welded  joint,  such  as  bis  were, 
was  usually  reckoned  twice  as  strong  as 
a  riveted  one. 

On  a  previous  occasion  Mr.  Bnsbnell 
made  a  round  trip  on  his  car  on  the 
Whitneyvilte  road,  a  distance  of  a  little 
over  four  miles,  'lite  pressure  was  then 
reduced  from  1,960  pounds  at  the  start 
to  750  pounds  on  the  return.  A  oom- 
pany  called  the  United  States  Motor 
Power  Company  has  been  formed,  and 
Mr.  Bushnell  is  its  president. 
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ToKiLAUD  cement  has  unquestionably 
proved  a  most  important  gift  to  the 
architect  and  builder.  Viewed  aestheti- 
cally it  was  an  immense  advance  upon 
the  ugly  red-brown  "  Roman  "  cement  of 
Parker;  still,  as  an  ornamental  material 
for  plastering  external  surfaces,  and 
casting  into  decorative  forms  it  has  some 
grave  defects.  Chief  of  these  to  the 
artintic  mind  is  its  cold  ashy  grey  color, 
and  the  minutely  porous  texture  of  its 
finished  surface,  which  is  rapidly  rendei^ 
ed  darker  and  more  gloomy- looking  by 
the  deposit  in  its  innumerable  porosities 
of  minute  particles  of  I^ndon  smoke 
and  soot.  Portland  cement  makers  have 
speculated  in  a  desultory  manner  upon 


Bugliieer." 

the  great  improvement  which  would  be 
effected,  if  materials  could  be  found  not 
requiring  more  expensive  manipulation 
than  those  necessary  to  produce  the 
existing  cement,  but  which  should  yield 
a  product  having  a  more  sunny  tint 
than  the  cold  leaden  color  of  Portland 
cement,  one,  in  fact,  more  nearly  resemb- 
ling the  actual  shade  of  a  clean  building 
of  the  best  Portland  or  Bath  stone. 
There  are  some  considerable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  introducing  such  an  im- 
provement, for  so  intense  are  the  color- 
ing powers  of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  in  combination  with  the 
earthy  bases  and  with  siUoa,  that  a  mere 
trace  of  either  or  both  of  these  oxides  is 
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BufiSoient  to  remove  all  whiteneBB  or  I  westward  of  Drogheda,  along  the  north- 
purity  of  tint  from  oementa  produced  era  bank  of  the  river  Boyne.  Scarcely 
from  the  materials  ordinarily  employed.  I  two  of  these  beds  are  qnite  alike  in 
The  glass  manufacturer,  and  to  a  cod-I  composidoo.  There  are  thick  beds  of 
giderable,  though  less  extent,  the  brick-  almost  pure  crystallized  carbon  if erons 
maker,  can  largely  remove  or  greatly  i  limestone,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
modify  in  the  procedses  of  fusion  or  of.  various  composition,  none' being  very 
kiln-burning  the  tints  of  their  manufact- .  massive,  running  into  limestones  so 
nred  articles;  but  the  processes  employ-clayey  and  siliceous  that  they  will  not 
ed  by  the  glassmaker  are  too  delicate  bum  into  lime  at  all  in  the  ordinary  kiln, 
and  expensive  to  be  applied  to  the;  During  the  presidency  of  the  late  Sir 
decoloration  of  the  matenals  of  cement,  John  Burgoyne,  as  chairman  of  the 
and  the  direction  for  improvement  must  I  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Ireland,  at  a 
rather  be  looked  for  in  the  scientilio  time  when  hydraulic  lime  equal  in 
choice  of  the  materials  themselves  than  !  quality  to  that  of  Aberthaw  was  largely 
in  any  chromatic  changes  to  be  wrought '  needed  for  the  works  of  improvement 
in  them  during  the  processes  of  manu- :  then  going  on  upon  the  river  ShaonoD,  a 
factare.  In  France  some  progress  has  I  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
been  made  in  this  direction.  In  the  j  conducted  for  his  own  information  an 
south  a  manufactory  which  still  bears !  extensive  but  desultory  series  of  experi- 
the  historical  name  of  Vicat,  situated !  menta  upon  the  diverse  calcareous 
not  far  from  Grenoble,  produces,  from  minerals  of  Ireland  that  might  produce 
combinations  with  the  limestones  of  hydraulic  contents,  and  amongst  these 
Bauphiny,  a  plastering  material  which  |  many  of  the  beds  along  the  Boyne  were 
has  really  the  sunny  color  of  those  |  subjected  to  experiment,  and  some  pro- 
softer  varieties  of  Bath  stone  which  j  dnced  hydraulic  cements  of  considerable 
were  so  largely  applied  by  Sir  William '  hardness,  and  of  great  beauty  of  color: 
Cbambers  and  his  successor,  Gandon,  to  Mr.  Radciiffe,  however,  was  no  chemist, 
internal  decorative  carving,  fine  examples  and  had  much  of  the  red  tape  of  his 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  office  to  attend  to,  and  often  obtained 
Chambers'  noble  structure,  the  Custom- 1  through  his  scientific  ignorance  anoma- 
hoase  of  Dublin.  It  is  stated  on  good  |  lous  results  which  he  could  neither  trace 
authority  that  amongst  thti  mnltitudin- j  nor  explain,  and  which  at  length  dis- 
ouB  beds  of  calcareous  stone  which  crop !  gusted  him,  and  the  further  prosecution 
out  along  the  coast  around  Boulogne, '  of  the  renearch  was  abandoned.  A  large 
one  or  more  thin  beds  of  a  very  light  body  of  data  of  more  or  less  value  was,  . 
yellowish  color  are  found  which  produce  however,  collected,  chieflv  through  the 
a  cement  of  the  desired  bright  tint.  I  intelligent  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tbero  are  immense  Portland  cement '  Scanlin.  The  results  obtained  may, 
Torks  at  Boulogne,  but  the  demand  is  perhaps,  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  the 
chiefly  for  constructive  purposes  upon  a   Board    at   Dublin.       The    circumstances 

rat  Bcale,  and  little  attention  seems  to  have  so  far  been  here  alluded  to,  how- 
there  given  to  the  finenesB  of  tint  of .  ever,  because  the  immense  repertory  of 
the  cement,  and  a  very  small  rival  manu- ,  calcareous  and  silioo- aluminous  beds 
facturer,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  |  remain,  we  believe,  still  to  reward  with 
discoverer  of  these  fine  tinted  beds,  was  |  saocess  the  energy  and  skill  of  whoever 
stopped  by  his  coIosbbI  rivals,  who  pur- !  shall  bring  them  into  use.  Their  posi- 
ohased  the  deposits  from  under  his  feet,  i  tion,  as  above  indicated,  is  favorable  for 
It  may  be  noticed  also,  that  in  Ireland —  i  the  establishment  of  a  cement  mannfac- 
where,  as  yet,  we  believe,  all  the  Fort-  tory,  the  materials  being  abundant, 
land  cement  employed  is  Imported,  none  Coal,  though  imported,  is  nearly  as 
being  manufactured — there  is  an  im-  cheap  as  anywhere  else  in  Ireland,  and 
mense  assortment  from  which  to  select  I  the  means  of  distributing  the  mannfao- 
suitable  argillaceous  limeatones.     These  i  tnred  article  are  ready.    A  richly  color- 


are  to  be  found  in  various  localities — 
more  especially  in  the  tilted  up  beds 
which  are  found  cropping  out  at  highly 
inclined  angles  for  several  miles  to  the 


cd  cement,  having  the  other  properties 
of  Portland,  would  soon  command  a 
large  sale  and  introduce  a  new  mann- 
facture    almost     wholly    from     native 
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materiala,  to  IrelaDd,  which  at  present 
can  boast  of  little  else  in  the  way  of 
manufacturae,  exoept  thoae  of  porter 
and  wbiekey. 

Another  cement  is  conoeivahle,  of  a 
decorative  character  and  nearly  color- 
less or  pure  white  when  in  mass,  which 
would  seem  eminently  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, to  produce  which,  however,  we 
mnet  look  in  another  direction  than  to 
the  sedimentary  rocks.  Calcareous  min- 
erals, as  chalk,  and  the  white  marhle  of 
Donegal,  are  easily  obtained.  The 
difficulty  begins  when  we  look  for  a 
material  containing  soluble  silica  in 
abundance,  and  freed  from  the  discolor- 
ing elements  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Kow,  amongst  the  secondary  products 
of  volcanic  districts,  we  have  a  sonrce, 
as  good  as  it  is  in  exhaustible,  of  what  we 
need.  Almost  all  lavas,  but  especially 
the  colorless,  or  but.  slightly  colored 
trachytes,  when  exposed  to  tne  vapors 
which  are  exhaled  from  the  fissures 
oalled  fumaroles,  are  well  known  to  all 
who  have  visited  the  popular  wonder  of 
the  solfatera  near  Pozzuoli.  The  vapors, 
emitted  in  all  ^milar  fissures  in  volcanic 
districts,  of  hot  steam  mingled  with  the 
vapor  of  hydrocbolorio  acid,  and  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  slowly  passing  by  higher 
oxidation  into  sulphuric  acid,  act  with 
surprising  energy  in  reducing  the  hard 
crystalline  trachytes  into  a  soft,  plastic, 
and  often  colorless  mud,  and  by  further 
decompositions  frequently  into  hyalite, 
which  in  the  lapse  of  time  becomes  con- 
verted into  various  varieties  of  opal,  as 
found  now  in  the  great  tufa  beds  of  the 
extinct  voluanio  regions  of  Hungary. 
These  decompositions  and  their  results 
are  seen  in  a  vast  scale  in  the  siliceoas 
linings  of  the  Geyser  basins  in  Iceland, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  that  wonderful 
natural  volcanic  museum,  the  national  or 

Kopie'B  park  of  the  future,  in  California, 
any  quantity  these  natural  compounds 
of  more  or  less  soluble  silica,  and  as 
colorless  as  ice,  may  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  collection  and  transport. 
With  pure  limestone,  and  with  these 
remarkably  pare  hydrated  silicas,  in 
composition  with  more  or  less  of  equally 
pure  ainmina,  it  would  seem  quite  prac- 
tical to  procure  a  cement  for  internal  and 
perhaps  external  decoration  of  dazzling 
whiteness  and  beauty,  and  which  from 
its  closeness  of  texture  would  not  be- 


come discolored  by  the  coal  smoke  of 
our  cities,  and  which  wonld  hear  wash- 
ing whenever  necessary.  The  eyes  be- 
come so  habituated  to  the  roughish  and 
grenu  surfaces  of  Portland  and  other 
building  stones  as  well  as  of  cenieDt, 
that  fancy  suggests  that  a  fine  smooth 
close-grained  surface  for  the  exterior  of 
our  buildings  is  nnsatisfying  to  the  eye. 
Any  one,  however,  who  will  examine  the 
facade  of  a  large  building — a  bank,  we 
believe — in  Cookspur- street  or  Trafal- 
gar-square— we  know  not  which  it 
should  he  called  now'-nearly  facing  and 
to  the  sontb-wcst  of  the  Nelson  column, 
which  has  been  constructed  of  Sicilian 
white  marble,  may  easily  see  that  a 
smooth,  hard,  white  external  surface  is 
quite  condstent  with  architectural  beau* 
ty,  and  possesses  immense  advantages  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London. 

For  internal  decorative  purposes  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the 
value  of_a  material  that  would  possess 
far  greater  beauty  in  color  and  texture 
than  plaster  of  Paris;  would  be  non-ab- 
sorptive, little  attractive  of  smoke,  not 
easily  scratched,  and  which  might  he 
washed  again  and  again.  Every  one 
who  has  examined  the  interior  of  the 
decorated  rooms  of  Roman  villas  at 
Pompeii  will  have  been  struck  by  the 
smoothness,  density,  and  hardness  of  the 
colored  surfaces  of  stucco,  upon  which 
the  plain  color  and  fresco  paintings  of 
the  walls  have  been  laid.  The  common 
belief  is  that  this  stucco  has  been  mainly 
formed  of  lime  mortar,  more  or  lees 
mixed  with  gesso  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
We  are,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  true  composition  of  the 
material  has  been  revealed  by  the  im- 
perfect analyses  and  earless  examinations 
of  modem  times.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  specimens  for  examination, 
for  every  morsel,  however  fragmentary 
and  valueless,  of  this  or  of  any  other 
material  to  be  found  in  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  Pompeii  is  rigidly  prevented  by 
the  guardians  from  being  removed  by 
the  visitor  who  can  only  secure  a  speci- 
men by  the  troublesome  and  round 
about  process  of  obtaining  an  official 
order  from  Naples.  The  observer  is, 
however,  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that  polished  fragments  of  various  diff- 
erent and  brilliant  colors  abound  in  the 
rabbish  heaps  of  Pompeii  which,   after 
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eighteen  hnndred  years'  expcmnre  to  lur 
and  moisture,  and  to  the  corrosive  vapors 
which  everywhere  permeate  the  poroue 
soil  about  Vesuvius,  are  as  hard,  smooth, 
and  brilliant  as  when  they  left  the  hand 
of  the  workman.  A  more  careful  exam- 
ination than  has  yet  been  made  of  these 
Btnceos  might  yet  reveal  the  process  of 
their  formation,  and  perhaps  show  that 
the  soluble  silicates  produced  by  second- 
ary volcanic  reactions,  such  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  were  employed  in  their 
formation. 

The  economic  uses  to  which  several 
volcanic  products  may  be  applied  open  a 
vast  and,  as  yet,  almost  untrodden  path 
of  useful  discovery.  One  of  the  valuable 
uses  to  which  these  may  be  employed  is 
largely  known  to  the  house  decoraton  of 
Rome  and  Naples.  Certain  trachytes 
when  fully  decomposed  by  fumarole  va- 
pors, finally  fail  into  an  impalpably  fine 
and  soft  powder  without  coherence,  of 
various  beautiful  delicate  pearly-white 
tints,  which  are  used  as  the  coloring 
material  for  ceilings  and  plastered  walls 
in  place  of  whiting  when  applied  with 
size.  The  character  of  delicate  and 
slight  broken  color  thus  given  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  eye  of  taste,  to  the  cold 
dull  white  of  our  whitened  ceilings  and 
walls.  It  is  also  in  texture  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  eye.  The  lime  beds 
of  tufa  which  abound  around  Vesuvius 
and  in  Auvergne,  are  to  be  found  of 
every  color  and  tint,  from  pure  white, 
such  as  is  the  "domite"  of  the  Puy  de 
D6me,  to  buff,  yellow,  red,  and  brown, 
into  almost  coal  biaok;  indeed  all  these 
tints  occur  together  in  super- position  in 
the  masses  of  tufa,  generally  of  impal- 
pable fineness,  over  which  one  ascends  to 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  in  the  Lipari 
Island  of  that  group.  A  miserable, 
abortive  attempt  has  for  many  years 
continued  a  struggling  existence  to  ex- 
tract such  chemical  substances  as  boracio 
acid,  sulphur  and  alum,  from  the  ejecta 
of  volcanoes,  but  neither  these,  nor,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in  any 
Other  volcanic  distiict  in  Europe,  has 
any  well-considered  attempt  been  made 
to  uUlize  for  architectural  or  other  eco- 
nomic purposes  the  vast  deposits  of 
colored  and  pulverulent  tufas — unless, 
indeed,  we  except  the  use  made  for  the 
production  of  an  hydraulic  cement  from 
certain    tufas   which    are   dug    out   by 


excavating  into  certain  parts  of  the  huge 
cone  of  Sarconi,  in  Auvergne.  There 
can  he  tittle  doubt  that  many  volcanic 
tufas  would  conGolidate  by  mere  mechan- 
ical pressure,  and  a  little,  baking  into 
lessariB,  of  various  sizes  that  might  be 
employed  for  laying  ornamental  mosaic 
flooring  of  much  greater  beauty  and  far 
cheaper  than  our  English  encaustic  til- 
ing, which  by  the  large  size  of  each  tile, 
in  proportion  to  the  apartment  which 
they  floor,  and  the  harsh  and  gaudy 
coloring  but  too  generally  offend  n  culti- 
vated eye.  Whether  these  or  any  other 
tufas  would  per  «  by  pressure  alone 
become  sufficientlv  hard  and  coherent  or 
not,  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  by 
suitable  admixture  with  cnlcxreoos  or 
siliceous  matter,  or  both,  they  would 
become  so.  The  manufacture  would  be 
well  suited  to  Italy  and  Central  France. 
In  Great  Britain  we  are  fortunately 
exempt  even  from  dying-out  volcanio 
action,  although  we  have  in  the  products 
of  remote  geological  epochs,  especially 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  abundant  beds 
of  lavas  and  trachytes  which  would 
readily  suffer  decomposition  into  soluble 
silicates  if  exposed  to  sol  fatara  va- 
pors. 

May  we  not  artificially  produce  and 
utilize  these  vapors  ?  Hot  steam  we  can 
have  at  the  expense  of  some  ooal.  The 
alkali  makers  of  Widnes,  Glasgow  and 
Belfast,  as  an  educt  of  the  process  of 
decomposing  common  salt  by  Le  Blanc's 
process  for  the  purpose  of  making  "  salt 
cake,"  as  it  is  called,  and  ultimately 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evolve 
millions  of  tons  of  hydrochloric  acid  va- 
por which  uxed  to  ny  into  the  atmos- 
phere— until  that  nuisance  was  remedied 
by  legal  enactment — and  the  aoid  vapor 
compulsorily  condensed  to  run  into  the 
sewers  to  waste.  Sulphuric  aoid  or  vit- 
riol is  at  hand  in  all  these  vast  works  as 
a  necessary  element  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  on  cheap  terms,  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artificial  solfatara  where  we 
please,  so  that  by  the  help  of  a  little  hot 
steam,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphurous 
acid  vapors  commingled,  we  may  at  an 
extremely  small  cost  decompose  and 
convert  into  useful  products  such  trachy- 
tes as  may  be  found  nearest  and  moat 
!  suitable. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  METALLURGY— THE  BRONZE  AGE. 

Prom  the  Frauch  of  BMILB  BORNOCP,  br  CHBISTOPHBR  PALLOK.  A.  H. 
Trimtiled  fat  Vui  KiwtKakd'i  UaSacimb. 

I.  I  the  banks  and  in  the  channels  of  riven. 

Wb  are  ignorant  as  to  the  date  of  the  I*  was  thia  period  which  has  been  called 


first  appearance  of  mankind: 
no  foundation  npon  which  ^to  reel  the 
chronology  of  the  primitive  times.  His- 
tory dates  only  from  yesterday,  and  yet, 
among  the  different  nations,  presents  oat 
fabulous  origins,  There  is  no  more  real- 
ity in  the  first  facts  related  by  Titus 
Livy  than  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.  Adam  and  Eve  are  an 
agreeable  myth,  borrowed  perhaps  from 
Persia  in  the  times  of  captivity;  their 
descendenta  are  the  personification  of 
families  or  nf  tribes.     Grecian    chronol- 


Ths  Stone  Age,  and  the  tools  those 
unfortunate  men  have  left  behind  them, 
as  evidence  of  their  industry  and  necessi- 
ties, are  all  made  of  hard  stone,  of  silex, 
of  diorite,  of  absidisn  and  of  trachyte. 
This  long  period  of  the  infancy  of  man  . 
is  attested  by  the  strata  in  which  these 
objects  are  found,  buried  beneath 
mounds  of  earth  which  have  required 
centuries  for  their  formation;  but  the 
actual  geological  period  had  not  yet 
begun  when  man  was  already  in  exist- 
ence living  among  mammoths,  bears  i 


ogy  goes  hack  about  six  thousand  years'  caves,  and  other  animals  now  no  longer 
pnor  to  our  era,  but  is  likewise  preceded  \  to  1>«  found.     In  the  first  place  it  was 
by   a  long   mythological   period.      The :  "ecessary  that  a  man  having  selected^ 
same  may  be  said  of  India  and   China. 
After  all,  what  are  six  thousand  years? 
Already    have   a    hundred    passed    since 
the  French   revolution,  and   does  it  ap- 
pear  long    to    any   one?     Now-a-days 
events  follow  each  other  very  fast  and 

iirogrees  is  rapid,  because  we  possess 
»rce»,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  enor- 
mous power,  by  means  of  which  we 
transform  the  earth  and  ourselves. 
When  our  ancestors  possessed  them  not 
their  advances  were  slow,  their  achieve- 
ments small  and  casual.  How  can  the 
ocean  be  traversed,  or  a  large  sheet  of 
water  crossed  without  boats  and  bow  can 


we  construct  boats  if  there  are  no  tools  of !  inserted.     Smaller 


stone  on  which  to  put  an  edge,  should 
strike  it  with  another  in  order  to  scale  it. 
Thus  were  the  first  hammer  and  the  first 
hatchet  made;  and  all  other  instruments 
being  made  in  like  manner,  have  given 
the  name  of  The  Period  of  TTnpolithed 
Slofie  to  the  era  during  which  this  rudi- 
mentary industry  lasted.  Little  by  little 
it  was  found  that  certain  stones  could  by 
means  of  continued  rubbing  wear  others, 
which  were  even  harder,  and  so  friction 
was  substituted  for  percussion  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools.  In  this  way  sharp 
hatchets  and  scissors  were  made;  round 
hard    stones    were   bored   and    handles 


r  some  substance  sulficiently  hard 
to  work  wood,  to  adapt  the  pieces  and 
render  them  imperveable  to  water?  Let 
ns  consider  the  objects  we  make  use  of 
to-day  to  clothe,  shelter,  nourish  and 
convey  ourselves  from  place  to  place,  to 
procure  light,  heat,  books  and  so  many 
prodticts  of  science  and  an  which  adorn 
our.  households.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
suppose  the  possession  uiid  successful 
employment  of  the  metals.  We  are 
now  all  aware  that  men  have  not  known 
them  at  all  times.  For  a  great  number 
of  years,  they  did  not  possess  any,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  grains  of  gold  which 
nature  spontaneously  gave  them,  and 
which  they>  collected  here  and  there  on 


s  of  finer  quality 


brighter  color  were  shaped  and 
pierced  and  then  used  as  beads.  Anna 
were  made  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
this  second  period  of  humanity  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Tfie  Period  of 
J'alis/ied  or  Neolithic  Stone. 

From  the  beginning,  or  at  least  from 
an  early  date,  men  attempted  to  mould 
clay  into  uses  of  different  kinds.  This 
work  was  done  by  hand  during  the 
entire  age  of  stone.  The  potter  kneaded 
the  clay  with  his  fingers,  the  impression 
of  which  is  yet  seen  on  the  pottery  of 
those  early  times.  It  required  constant 
observation  and  new  means  of  action  to 
enable  the  potter  first  to  discover  the 
value  of  the  movement  of  a  wheel,  and 
then  to  construct  one.    In  fact  the  turn- 
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tDg  lathe  seems  to  have  been  unknown  |  not  make  better  nor  in  any  other  m , 

during  the  whole  period  of  vhich  wo 'only  they  would  probably  make  them 
speak,  bnt  the  baking  of  vases  dates  far  faster,  for  they  have  means  of  action 
back,  for  from  the  time  that  men  could  and  processea  which  the  ancients  did  n«t 
li^ht  lires,  tbe^  observed  on  their  hearths  possess.  Bronze,  at  first  scarce,  became 
pieces  of  argil  become  insoluble  by  the  morn  common  in  the  course  of  time, 
neat.  The  black,  red  or  yellow  clay  Those  fabricating  it  could  dispose  of  it 
which  nature  furnished  them  in  many  in  other  countries  only  in  exchange  for 
places,  enabled  them  to  color  or  p'aint  { other  objects  of  the  same  value  bnt  of  a 
these  roughly  made  vases;  they  then  |  different  kind.  These  objects  of  ex- 
polished  the  surface  yet  soft,  by  means  change  caused  a  demand  wnich  could  be 
of  a  stone  burnisher  and  engraved  fan-  supplied  only  by  discovery,  or  by  obtain- 
tastio  figures  thereon.  ing  ihem  elsewhere  in  sufficiently  large 

Then  caroe  the  first  metal,  which  let  quantities  to  give  rise  to  commerce.  The 
OB  say  was  the  coramon  metal,  copper.  '  discoveries  of  which  we  are  about  to 
'The  knowledge  of  gold  certainly  preced-  speak  have  proved  that  the  quantity  of 
ed  that  of  brans,  because  gold  is  found  bronze  kept  iocreastng,  that  with  this 
in  its  natural  state  in  man;^  countries.  It  new  metal  many  instruments  were  man- 
no  doubt  was  the  same  with  silver,  the  jnfactured  which  were  previously  made 
extractions  of  which  is  not  very  difficult;  of  stone,  that  new  ones  were  invented, 
perhaps  the  same  should  be  naid  of  lead,  and  that  a  time  arrived  when  the  substi- 
for  from  the  time  globules  of  metal  were  tution  of  bronze  for  stone  was,  so  to 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  the  man   speak,  complete.  , 

who  noticed  them,  must  have  wanted  to  The  ffronzd  Age  was  for  a  short  time 
know  ihe  ore  from  which  it  was  e»:tract  co-existent  with  the  period  of  polished 
ed,  and  having  found  it,  must  have  stone.  There  is  then  a  period  of  transi- 
fiought  for  more  in  the  mountains.  tion  when  thene  two  substances  were,  in 

Substances  which  are  producible  in  a  measure,  blended  together,  and  might 
hearths,  by  the  mere  burning  of  minerals,  be  comprised  under  the  same  title  in  the 
must  have  been  first  discovered,  as  lead  age  of  stone  or  in  that  of  bronze.  It 
and  glass;  artificial  glass,  usually  bine,  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
is  found  among  the  objects  of  personal  I  that  metal  caused  the  hard  stone  to  dis- 


lent  of  the  most  ancient  times,  i  appear  entirely  when  the  superior  quali- 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  extraction  ties  of  the  former  were  discovered,  as 
of  a  metal  requires  a  high  temperature,  stone  continues  to  be  used  for  many 
or  a  chemical  operation,  it  may  he  con- 1  purposes  in  many  countries  where  neither 
4!eded  that  such  a  metal  was  discovered  :  bronze  nor  even  iron  has  as  yet  supplant- 
long  after  the  others  and  after  a  number,  ed  it.  Thus  those  small  double-edged 
of  ineffectual  attempts.  Copper  is  found  :  blades  made  of  obsidian  or  silex,  known 
native,butiDverysmallquantities;  copper  j  as  knives,  still  in  use  in  the  Grecian  pen- 
pyrites  resembles  gold,  still  the  metal  is .  insula,  in  Asia  minor,  in  Palestine,  and 
obtained  only  by  complicated  operations,  I  no  doubt  In  many  other  countries,  are 
as  is  the  case  also  with  tin.  Finally  fastened  to  pieces  of  wood  and  used  by 
after  obtaining  these  two  substances,  it .  the  peasants  to  thrash  their  wheat  or  cut 
ts  necessary,  in  order  to  form  bronze,  to ,  their  straw.  They  are  of  the  same 
make  a  fusion — which  is  attended  with  shapes  as  in  the  bronze  age  and  are  made 
difficulties.  The  hare  idea  of  uniting  in  the  same  way;  hut  the  predominance 
two  metals  does  not  readily  present  itxelf  of  meial  over  stone,  and  the  abandon- 
to  the  mind,  and  when  once  conceived  it '  ment  of  the  latter,  in  most  cases  in  which 
is  yet  essential  to  learn  in  what  propor-  it  was  employed,  characterize  the  long 
tiODs  they  must  be  used  in  onler  to  form  era  which  followed  that  of  transition 
a  new  metal,  more  useful  than  either.  and   which  constitutes  the    bronze    age 

Bronze  appeared  in  the  West  when  properly  so. called.  In  the  same  way 
the  art  of  polishing  stone  had  arrived  to  ,  that  this  metal  was  substituted  for  stone, 
a  state  of  perfection.  We  have  in  our  |  it  happened  that  a  new  metal  concurred 
museums  instruments  of  hard  stone  i  with  bronze,  and  was  used  instead  ipber- 
made  anterior  to,  the  appearanLC  of  ever  there  was  a  decided  advantage  in 
bronze,  which  our  own  wortimen  would  j  so  doing. 
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Discoveries  which  were  made  only 
tweDtv  years  ago,  and  which  since  then 
have  been  repeated  throughout  Europe, 
have  enabled  as  to  fix  the  period  of 
transition  from  bronze  to  iron.  It  dif- 
fers from  that  which  has  Ijeen  called  the 
first  age  of  iron,  and  which  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  well  ascertained.  Daring 
the  latter,  iron  already  takes  the  first 
rank  and  awaits  only  to  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  transitory 
period  is  marked  by  a  slow  and  progres- 
sive substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old 
metal,  and  by  a  reoiprooal  influence  from 
one  to  the  other.  When  iron  first  ap- 
peared in  Europe,  it  met  the  same  fate 
which  bronze  a  few  oentnries  previously 
had  experienced.  It  was  a  rare  and 
precious  substance  and  lost  its  value 
only  by  its  increasing  abundance,  and 
when  it  could  be  converted  inio  tools, 
utensils  and  arms,  which  were  formerly 
made  only  of  bronze.  The  oldest  ob- 
jects of  iron'  found  are  bijoux  and  orna- 
ments, for  even  in  those  early  times 
there  were  rich  and  poor  men,  and  those 
alone  could  obtain  articles  of  iron  who 
had  other  valuable  objects  to  exchange. 
Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  in  our  own 
day  ?  We  assisted,  a  few  yfears  ago,  if 
not  in  the  discovery  at  least  in  the 
economical  extraction  of  aluminum. 
This  metal  until  then  confined  to  labora- 
tories, became  an  industrial  product,  but 
as  the  preparation  is  yet  expensive  it  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  silver,  and  is 
etnployed  in  making  ornaments  and . 
fancy  articles.  Yet  it  is  not  less  com- 
mon than  iron  in  nature;  it  is  the  base! 
of  all  clays  and  possesses  qualities  which 
can — which  ought  to  make  it  preferable ! 
in  certain  cases  to  silver,  to  brass  or  even  i 
to  iron.  It  needs  but  new  processes  ofj 
extraction  to  render  it  as  abundant  as ' 
the  latter.  | 

Iron  has  not  entirely  supplanted  bronze, 
as  the  latter  is  still  much  used,  nor  would 
aluminum  and  all  the  other  metals  cause 
iron  to  be  abandoned  :  bnt  a  new  sub- 
stance may  answer  many  purposes  better 
than  those  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
for  this  reason  be  preferred.  For  a  long 
time  hatchets  were  made  of  stone,  but ' 
were  set  aside  when  they  could  be  made 
of  bronze ;  bronze  hatchets  were  the 
only  ones  to  be  found  for  many  centuries, 
but  were  also  abandoned  when  iron  ones 
became    sufficiently   abundant    to    com- 


pete with  them  in  the  market.  Tbe 
period  of  traosition  from  bronze  to  iron 
IS  well  characterized  in  many  ways,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  There 
is  no  doubt,  at  present,  of  the  reality  of 
this  change,  and  it  is  even  becoming  ap- 
parent how  this  transition  was  accom- 
plished, the  course  the  metals  have  taken 
to  'spread  from  ^ne  mart  to  another, 
until  they  have  reached  the  most  remote 
countries  of  Northern  Europe;  but  be- 
fore exhibiting  these  grand  discoveries 
of  our  day,  I  must  give  an  account  of 
the  progress  which  science  has  made  in 
the  study  of  ages  anterior  to  any  history. 

a 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  list  of 
discoveries  relative  to  the  age  of  stone 
and  to  the  men  of  those  primitive  times. 
The  savants  of  the  first  empire  and  of 
the  restoration  bad  denied  the  existence 
of  what  was  then  called  the  fossil  man. 
Science  and  religion  united  in  discredit- 
ing even  the  mere  possibility.  The  dis- 
cussions which  arose  when  Boucher  de 
Perthes  announced  the  discovery  of  tbe 
remains  of  such  a  man  in  the  old  alluvia 
of  one  of  the  northern  departments, 
have  not  yet  been  forgotten.  His  dis- 
covery was  followed  by  the  sarcasm  of 
some  and  the  fanaticism  of  others,,  until 
the  day  when  a  new  generation  of 
savants  recognized  their  authenticity. 
A  short  time  afterward  skeletons  of  fossil 
men  and  remains  of  their  works  were 
found  on  all  sides.  The  name  of  Lartet 
is  connected  with  the  exploration  of  the 
caverns  of  Peri  go  rd  and  Langnedoc; 
those  of  Tomsen  and  Wilson  with  the 
prehistoric  antiquities  of  Denmark;  aud 
that  of  Keller  with  the  lacustrial  habita- 
tions of  Zurich.  Since  then  Boucher  de 
Perthes  is  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
a  new  science,  which  forms  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  geology  and  arohie- 
ology  of  historic  times.  This  i>cienoe 
though  of  recent  date  is  always  possessed 
of  a  great  number  of  observed  facts,  is 
methodic  and  well  defined,  and  itfl  gen- 
eral results  are  already  perceived. 
Among  those  who  concurred  in  these 
first  developments  there  will  be  found 
very  few  erudite  men;  they  are  mostly 
scientific  men,  geologists,  phvaiologists, 
engineers,  chemists,  and  perhaps  ama- 
teurs who  delight  in  this  science  as  a 
past  time  to  beguile  their  leisnre  hourg 
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away.  Texts  were  for  a  long  time  the 
only  means  of  investigation;  but  the 
mopt  ancient  texts  are,  in  reality,  mod- 
em, if  they  are  oompared  with  those 
long  periods  of  which  mankind  ia  its  in- 
fancy passed  over.  The  most  ancient 
Grecian  authors,  those  who  under  the 
real  or  fiotitious  name  of  Homer,  have 
bequeathed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  lived 
in  the  iron  age,  they  related  events 
which  occarred  many  vears  before,  and 
if  real,  were  accomplished,  according  to 
all  appearances  in  the  bronze  age.  Thii 
does  not  prevent  the  author  of  the  Iliad, 
and  especially  of  the  Odyssey  to  put  iron 
in  the  hands  of  his  heroes;  thus  the 
poeta  attributed  to  the  past  what  ^as 
before  their  own  eyes,  but  which  the 
past  never  knew.  Egypt  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  furnish  those  doonments  which 
are  now  being  found;  it  was  not  known 
that  the  first  four  dynasties  at' least  are 
anterior  to  the  knowledge  of  iron  in  that 
country.  The  hymns  of  the  Veda,  to 
serve  as  suientifio  documents,  should  in 
the  first  place  be  classed  according  to  a 
chronological  order  and  referred,  if  pos- 
sible, to  certain  and  determinate  epoiths. 
India  seems  far  from  being  able  to  throw 
an^  light  on  this  subject.  As  to  Genesis, 
it  IS  known  that  its  origin  is  a  matter  of 
discussion  among  the  learned,  and  if 
some,  true  to  their  faith,  attribute  it  to 
Moset,  others  reject  its  authentioity  and 
consider  it  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  opposed  traditions  into  one  book. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  and  adpiittiug  the  au- 
thentidty  of  Genesis,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  its  author  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  bronze  age,  and  still  less  of  the  stone 
age,  for  it  is  said  that  Tubal-cain,  the 
first  metallurgist  who  is  mentioned, 
"was  maker  of  all  sorts  .of  instruments 
of  brass  and  iron."  In  fine,  the  ancient 
authors  cannot  have  had  oorreot/deas  of 
the  primitive  times,  composed  perhaps  of 
deoades  of  years  when  writing  was  not 
yet  in  existence.  It  is  possible  there 
were  traditions  handed  down  from  year 
to  year,  still  the  passage  from  the 
Prometheus  of  Eschylus,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  first  men,  of  their 
living  in  caverns,  and  of  the  discovery  of 
metals,  ia  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  scientific  induction.  In  fact  the 
ancients  were  not  in  a  situation  so  ad- 
vantageous as  ours  with  regard  to  the 
past  which  there  were  no  documents  to 


record,  as  they  neither  had  the  means 
we  possess,  the  innumerable  facts  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  can  furnish, 
nor  the  capacity  of  acting  in  concert  as 
now  throughout  Europe  by  means  of 
communication  and  typography. 

The  Greeks  made  no  underground 
searches.  The  Romans  robbed  a  great 
many  tombs,  not  through  love  of  sdence, 
but  to  obtain  the  valuable  objects  there- 
in, which  have  been  reburied  or  have  dis- 
appeared with  them.  The  Roman  church 
which  followed  the  empire  has  never 
favored  the  positive  sciences.  The  mid- 
dle ages  were  taken  np  with  metallurgy, 
but  their  end  was  thai  of  King  Midas; 
the  philosophers  stone  was  to  convert  ail 
the  metals  into  gold.  The  juodem  spirit 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  after  having  learned  with 
Bacon  and  Desoartes  its  real  rudiments 
has  steadily  advanced  in  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries. Possessed  of  the  abstrael  . 
sciences  k  has  been  able  to  nnite  con- 
jecture with  reality,  and  found  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry. 

It  then  gave  birth  to  that  new  study, 
whose  subject  is  hnman  beings;  to  the 
physiology  of  plants,  of  animals,  and 
finally  to  the  science  of  man,  of  which 
prehistoric  arohseology  forms  the  first 
chapter. 

Farmers  and  workmen  had  for  a  long 
time  known  of  the  existence  of  instru- 
ments of  bronze,  and  had  gathered  and 
sold  them  before  the  savants  thought  of 
collecting  them  and  oi^aniziug  a  muse- 
um. The  first  collection  made  was  that 
at  Copenh^en.  It  was  Thomsen  who 
as  early  as  1836,  classified  all  objects 
dug  from  the  dolmens,  barrows  and 
mounds  of  Denmark,  and  founded  the 
museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  the 
finest  prehistoric  collection  in  Europe.  A 
certain  Swede,  Sven  Nilsson;  profiting 
by  Thomsen's  work,  and  by  nis  own 
knowledge  of  the  barbarians  of  Ooeanica 
and  of  other  countries  not  yet  civilised, 
united  their  industrial  worka  with  those 
of  the  ancient  Danes,  and  from  1838  to 
1843,  introduced  the  study  of  oompara- 
tive  ethnology.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  savages  of  to-day  are  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  but  their  ways  of  life  are  the 
same,  and  they  make  use  of  the  same 
means  to  satisfy  their  wants.  There 
now  exist  colonies  which  do  not  know 
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the  QBe  of  metals,  or  vhiah  obtain  them 
in  small  quantities  and  look  upon  them 
as  objects  of  personal  orntmeuta;  they 
have  nothing  to  exchange  in  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  Thomsen  and  Kilsaon  who 
distinguished  the  stone  age  from  the 
bronze  age;  they  had  found  in  tlje 
Northern  countries  a  certain  class  of 
tombs  in  which,  besides  skeletons  and  ' 
rough  pottery,  objects  of  atone  are , 
found,  bnt  there  were  no  traces  of  any 
metal.  In  others  bronzes  were  found  to  . 
have  served  the  same  purpoaes  aa  stone, 
and  to  have  been  substituted.  In  others  | 
again  appeared  articles  of  iron  almost 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  bronze  of  the 
other  graven  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
men  of  the  first  period  had  had  bronze,  | 
they  would  have  used  it  in  preference  to  I 
stone,  while  those  of  the  second  would  ; 
have  put  aside  bronze  for  iron.  j 

Thus  the  first  distinctions  of  the  pre- 
historic ages  were  established  and  in  | 
succeeding  years  were  confirmed.  Two  i 
y^ars  after,  M.  Worsaae,  a  Dane,  in  hia 
book  ou  the  ancient  timea  of  Denmark, 
set  to  work  to  explain  the  numerous 
discoveriea  of  the  bronze  age  made  in  his 
country.  Notwithstanding  this,  until 
the  year  1853  there  were  but  few  works 
added  to  the  corpus  of  a  acience  which 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  Northern 
.  Europe.  It  is  bat  necessary  to  recall 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Simon,  of  Metz, 
regarding  the  discoveries  of  Vaudrevan- 
ges  near  Sarrelouis;  there  were  found 
four  hatcheta,  one  mould,  one  glave,  one 
horse  bit,  fourteen  bracelets,  and  many 
other  small  objecU  all  of  bronze.  It 
was  a  real  treasure,  but  added  little  new 
to  the  science. 

Switzerland  ranked  next.  In  1853 
there  were  found  in  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
and  shortly  after  in  the  other  lakes  of 
that  conntry,  dwellings  built  on  atakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  oi paiaHUea.  With  this 
discovery  of  great  scientific  value,  we 
find  the  name  of  Dr.  Keller  associated. 
It  confirmed  those  made  in  Denmark  and 
Switzerland  ten  years  previj>usly.  These 
houses  were  not  situated  along-aide  of 
each  other,  but  superposed,  and  present- 
ed the  three  prehistoric  ages.  Among 
the  ruina  of  the  upper  layer  was  fonnd 
iron  mingled  with  bronze;  in  the  middle 
layers  just  beneath,  bronze  only  together 


with  objects  of  stone  which  the  metal 
had  not  yet  replaced;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower  layers  on  the  bottom  of  the  Jake 
were  found  articles  of  stone  only,  with- 
out any  metal  whatever.  At  the  same 
time  the  progressive  march  of  civilization 
was  noticeable  by  the  excellence  atttuoed 
in  the  art  of  moulding  either  pottery  or 
metal.  There  was  no  longer  doubt  as  to 
the  anccessiou  of  ages,  nor  as  to  the 
essential  character  of  each.  The  lacna- 
trial  habitation  of  Switzerland  proved 
that  these  three  periods  of  ancient  civili- 
zation were  not  confined  to  the  North, 
but  were  spread  in  more  central  conn- 
That  same  year  (18S3),  was  favorable 
to  the  prehistoric  sciences.  While  M. 
Keller  was  sounding  the  lakes  of  Switz- 
erland, there  was  discovered  at  Villanova 
near  Bologoe,  a  necropolic,  which  has 
been  termed,  perhaps  not  entirely  cor- 
rect, proto-Etmscan.  It  was  examined 
and  (leacribed  with  exceeding  care  by 
Count  Gozzadini,  who  made  it  known  the 
following  year,  and  who  has  aince  then 
made  numerous  other  discoveries.  The 
nature  of  the  objects  found  in  that  ceme- 
try  showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  time 
posterior  to  the  last  period  of  bronze, 
but  anterior  to  the  Etrascana,  with 
whom  its  dead  had  till  then  been  con- 
founded. It  was  after  the  discoveries  of 
Villanova  that  the  first  iron  age  was 
assigned  a  place  in  science;  this  age  had 
followed  the  period  of  transition  from 
bronze  to  iron,  corresponding  to  the 
upper  layer  of  the  patafittes,  and  had 
perhaps  immediately  preceded  the  Etrus- 
can period,  which  extended  down  to  his- 
torical times.  Thus  the  past  and  present 
of  man  seem  to  be  connected  by  a  series 
of  links,  so  to  speak.  Archceology  is 
properly  a  hrancli  of  history,  and  is 
probably  the  most  substantial  part,  as  it 
is  founded  on  real  facts  and  not  on  mere 
reports  often  altered  and  sometimes  falsi- 
fied. Its  commencement  is  connected 
with  prehistoric  studies,  as  the  three 
prehistoric  ages  are,  connected  two  by 
two  in  their  order  of  succession,  ,In 
ascending  from  age  to  age,  you  arrive  at 
the  period  of  unpolished  stone;  1)eyond 
that  there  is  probably  a  long  term  of 
years  ending  with  a  man  of  the  quaier 
nary,  may  De  of  the  tertiary  period, 
that  is  to  to  say,  with  the  eeolosioal 
epochs  prior  to  tlie  one  in  which  we  live. 
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It  IB  at  thia  stage  of  Bcienoe  that  theories 
begin,  as  those  of  Darwin  on  the  origin 
of  the  haman  species,  and  its  animal 
forms  which  have  preceded  and  followed 
it. 

In  1657,  M.  Troyon,  in  publishing  the 
discoveries  of  Keller,  called  attentiOD  to 
the  problem  regarding  the  origin  of 
bronze;  but  to  solve  it,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  science  as  yet  of  recent  date 
shonld  be  further  developed  by  new 
facts,  and   throaghout  many  conntries. 


Romer;  in  Ireland,  Wild;  in  Russia, 
Aspelin  and  Bogdanof;  in  England, 
£vans,  Franks,  J.  Lubbock.  In  France, 
we  have  already  mentioned  M.  de 
Mortillet  who  is  at  the  bead;  to  this 
name  we  must  add  those  of  Messrs  A. 
Bertrand,  Costa  de  Beaurregard,  Cazalio 
de  Fooduce,  I'Abbe'  Bourgeons,  and  M. 
Chantre  from  which  we  have  derived 
much  of  our  information. 

In  1802,  Napoleon  III  founded  the 
Museum  of  St.  Germain,  which  was  es- 
After  Switzerland  Savoy  and  Italy  made  I  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  lai^est  oontribations  to  the  study.  !  the  Gallo-Roman  antiquities;  the  history 
Professor  Desor  the  following  year  i  of  the  Ciesars,  in  connection  there- 
sounded  the  waters  in  lake  Nenfchatel,  |  with,  became  a  study  of-  especial  in- 
and  after  M,  Morlot  had,  in  1860,  pub-  terest  to  the  Emperor.  The  director 
lished  in  Switzerland  the  discoveries  |  was  not  stow  in  enlarging  his  plan  and 
made  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  a  obtaining  more  help,  and  was  soon  able 
spirit  of  searching  was  manifested  to  oSer  to  the  public  a  prehistoric  museum 
throughout  the  central  countries,  Messrs.  j  which  well  compared  with  the  one  at 
Fastaldi  and  Desor  that  same  year  visited  Copenhagen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  lakes  of  Lombardy  and  found  in  the  a  collection  of  this  kind  is  20  kilometers 
tour  bi^res  of  the  major  lake  objects  distant  from  Paris,  which  makes  it  in- 
similar  to  those  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden. ;  convenient  for  the  public;  and  the  ecien- 
In  lake  Varesa,  in  1863,  Messrs.  de ,  tisls  do  not  derive  the  benefit  they 
Mortillet,  Desor  and  Stopani  recognized  ought,  so  that  it  is  not  frequented  very 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  age  of  i  much. 

stone  to  that  of  bronze.  The  palafittes'  Two  years  following  M.  De  Mortillet 
were  noticed  only  in  later  years  around  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
the  ■fortress  of  Peschiera,  j "  Materiaux  pour  aervir  a  I'histoire  do 

Since  1662,  Messrs.  Strobel  and  Pigo-  I'homme,"  a  work  of  great  interest 
rini  have  found  not  far  from  Parma,  de- :  which,  in  1869,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
posits  of  loam,  known  to  husbandmen  as  j  M.  de  Cartaihcc  Since  1835,  on  the 
terramares,  and  therein  detected  the!  suggestion  of  M.  de  Mortillet,  there  was 
remains  of  the  old  lacustrial  haL'itations; !  started  an  ethnological  congress  which 
in  fact  the  stakes  still  remained,  and  is  composed  of  the  savants  of  Europe; 
were  surrounded  by  organic  matter;  this  congress  oh  an  ges  its  place  of  meet- 
from  the  appearance  of  the  alluvium  it  ing  from  time  to  time,  and  has  already 
was  evident  that  water  had  remained  in  assembled,  besides  at  Spezzia  where  it 
the  low  portions  of  Emile,  and  that  originated,  at  Neufchatel,  Norwich, 
formerly  there  had  flourished  a  civiliza- 1  Copenhagen,  Bologne,  Brassels,  Stock- 
tion  identical  to  those  of  the  Swiss  |  holm  ana  Peslh;  they  propose  holding 
lakes.  i  their  next  sessions  at  Athens,  Smyrna  or 

We  cannot  here  cite  the  names  of  all  ConsUntinople. 
those  who,  since  1860,  have  contributed  :  The  impetus  given  to  the  prehistoric 
to  the  advancement  of  prehistoric  studies,  |  studies  by  these  three  French  institutions, 
their  number  has  increased  in  proportion!  was  increased  by  the  universal  Exposi- 
as  the  increasing  interest  of  research  ex-  tion  of  1 867,  where  a  number  of  the  pro- 
tended, and  a  method  of  procedure  was  |  ducts  of  primitive  industry  was  gathered 
adopted,  .together.     The  Exhibition  of  1378  will 

Suflice  it  to  say  that  searches  were  j  be  still  more  .important  as  it  is  intended 
.made  throughout  Europe,  and  that  the  to  bring  together  entire  collections  from 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of ;  all  countries.  Germany  alone  will  not 
the    science    of    man,    has   called    forth    be  represented. 

many  exploring  savants  throughout  |  The  number  of  books  and  memoirs 
western  Europe,  In  Austria,  there  were  |  relative  to  the  ancient  ages  and  particu- 
Bam^aaer  and  de  Sasken;  in  Hungary,  i  larly  to  the  bronze  age,  is  oonsiaerable. 
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There  are  very  many  public  and  private 
librariee  throngfaout  Europe,  ho  that  it  U 
.  nest  to  impossible  for  ogg  man  to  visit 
them  witbont  devoting  much  time  and 
money.  The  need  of  etatistice,  as  full  as 
pOBsible  to  give  all  the  learning  available 
to   aid  in  future  diaooveries,   was  felt. 


Srorae  Age.  In  one  of  the  three  vol- 
umes of  which  it  is  composed,  there  are  I 
only  tables  in  which  are  classed  in 
methodic  order,  all  the  objects  of  the  | 
bronze  age  found  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land with  indications  of  their  orgin  and 
where  they  can  be  seen  to-day;  there 
are  at  present  almost  33,000  speuimena. 
The  other  volumes  coDtain  much  Infor- 
mation of  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
from  which  objects  of  bronze  were 
gathered.  'If  a  work  similar  to  that  of 
M.  Chantre  was  devoted  to  each  of 
them,  it  might  be  easily  believed  that 
the  conclusions  of  this  savant  wonld  be 
confirmed,  as  they  are  founded  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  European 
oolleotions,  although  his  original  inten- 
tion was  to  have  merely  given  statistics. 
As  no  work  of  this  kind  had  yet  been 
poblished  on  the  prehistoric  ages,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  this  one  will  form  an 
epoch  in  the  science  and  will  be  a  start- 
ing point  for  new  discoveries  to  begin. 

IIL 
We  will  now  speak  of  the  places  where 
products  of  bronze  industry  were  found. 
The  first  steps  of  science  were  difficult 
and  nncertain,  because  discoveries  were 
made  by  mere  chance,  and  by  inexperi- 
enced men,  who  very  often  sold  their 
antiquities  by  the  weight,  and  sometimes 
destroyed  them  even.  Thus  in  1859  on 
a  farm  of  M.  deGourgue  near  Bordi 
"  the  husbandmen  on  returning  from  the 
fields,  told  their  master  that  during  the 
day  they  had  found  a  corpse,  that  they 
tried  to  smash  its  head  with  their  sabots, 
but  it  was  so  big  and  hard  that  they 
could  succeed  only  with  their  spades." 
They  brought  back  with  them  however, 
a  hatchet,  a  sword,  golden  threads  and 
fragments  of  pottery.  The  following 
occurred  in  1865  at  the  celebrated  pre- 
historic foundry  of  Larnaud  (Jura), 
"  Brenot  fils,  while  digging  potatoes, 
discoveied  a  piece  of  green  metal  which 
excited  his   cariosity    and   that  of   his 


friends.  They  set  to  work  and  found  a 
quantity  of  objects  of  the  same  metal 
within  a  plot  one  meter  square.  The 
next  day  Brenot  p^re  took  a  specimen  to 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  a  brazier,  who  told  him 
that  the  bronze  was  worth  forty 
cents  a  kilogramme.  On  this  man's  sug- 
gestion, Brenot  offered  his  treasure  trove 
to  an  amatear  of  antiquities,  M.  Z. 
Robert,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
them.  There  were  about  eighteeo 
hundred  pieces,  weighing  61!^  kilogran>- 
mes."  All  this  bronze  came  near  being 
thrown  into  the  crucible  of  the  founder. 
It  is  now  in  the  museum  St,  Germain, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  col- 
lections. One  more  incident  may  be 
given.  The  ancient  foundry  of  Vemai- 
son  (Rhone)  was  found  in  1856  on  the 

property  of  M,  D .    The  total  weight 

of  the  bronze  was  16  kilogrammes,  bat 
the  director  of  the  Lyons  Museum  at 
that  time,  retained  only  a  small  portion. 
"We  have  selected,'  said  be,  "  the 
complete,  or  mutilated  objects  most 
worthy,  to  adorn  the  mnseum,  the  rest 
was  returned  to  M.  D. — ,  who  propoaea 
to  have  cast  a  commemorative  um,  with 
an  inscription  recalling  the  event  of  the 
discovery,"  Notwithstanding  the  dan- 
gers by  which  the  prehistoric  science 
was  surronnded,  the  bronzes  in  France 
and  Savoy  are  already  so  numerons  and 
so  well  characterized,  that  M.  £,  Chantre 
has  been  able  to  class  them  into  categories 
which  we  divide  in  two  groups;  the 
visible  strata,  and  the  hidden  strata. 
The  first  comprises  grottoes,  dolmens 
and  palafittes  or  lacustrial  habitations; 
I  the  second,  treasures,  foundries,  isolated 
'  stations  and  tombs  in  open  fields. 
j  It  is  well  known  that  caves  formed 
I  the  first  habitations  of  man,  not  only 
I  during  the  stone,  but  also  the  bronze 
age.  Throughout  Europe  inhabited 
caves  are  found.  The  most  interesting 
perhaps,  are  those  of  Central  France 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mease.  The 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  being  in 
three  planes,  representing  three  suiices- 
sive  risings  of  the  river  which  irrigated 
its  banks.  They  present  supposed  layers 
of  human  remains  of  three  consecutive 
epochs;  that  of  metal,  of  polished  stone, 
and  of  rough  atone.  The  latter  which  is 
beneath  the  other  two,  is  no  longer 
foand  on  a  level  with  the  other  two 
layers   which    were    then    beneath    the 
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water,  for  the  Mease  at  Dinant  was  oot 
less  than  three  leagaes  wide.  Among 
the  humaii  remainB  there  are  bones  of 
mammoths,  hyenas,  rein-deer,  animals 
which  were  then  in  France  and  Belginm. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  caves  made 
earthen  vases,  bnt  knew  not  the  art  of 
baking  them,  althongh  they  bad  fires. 
il.  Dapont,  (L'homme  pendant  I'age 
de  la  pierre)  from  whom  the  following  is 
obtained,  estimates  that  during  the 
period  of  the  mammoths,  the  width  of 
the  Mease  at  Dinant  decreased  from  12 
kilometers  to  400  meters,  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  caves  in  the  center. 
To-day  it  is  but  thirty  meters.  The 
middle  layers  just  beneath  those  of  the 
mammoth,  correspond  to  the  period  of 
the  rein-deer,  the  grottoes,  which  are 
termed  pits  of  the  Mitons,  of  Chaleaux, 
of  Frontal,  are  striking  examples.  The 
remains  of  human  industry  are  buried 
beneath  a  bed  of  yellow  clay  which 
covers  them.  In  these  no  bones  of 
mammoths  or  hyenas  are  found,  but 
only  those  of  some  species  now  living; 
the  wolf,  fox,  deer,  wild  goat  and  rein- 
deer. There  are  not  yet  any  polished 
Stones;  there  is  no  trace  of  metals;  the 
potteries  are  made  by  hand  but  are 
not  baked;  small  stones,  pieces  of  bone, 
teeth  of  animals,  or  fossil  shells  with 
holes,  comppsed  the  ornaments  of  those 
people.  The  third  layer,  corresponding 
to  the  inferior  caverns  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mease,  is  that  of  polished  stone;  it 
-  is  the  epoch  of  dolmens  and  laoustrial 
cities  of  Switzerland,  Savoy  and  Italy. 
Yellow  clay  disappears,  the  rein-deer, 
elk,  wild  bull,  and  castor  have  all  disap- 
peared. The  hatchets  are  made  of  pol- 
ished atones  with  holes  for  inserting 
handles;  the  potteries  are  now  baked. 
This  epoch  has  left  behind  but  little 
remains  in  caverns,  but  much  is  found  ' 
the  earth  of  the  fields.  It  is  here  that 
bronze  makes  its  first  appearance,  and 
though  scarce  in   Belgium,  is  found  in 

freat  quantities  in  Central  Countries, 
he  oaves  of  the  bronze  age  in  France 
and  Savoy  are  of  two  kinds,  those  used 
as  dwellings  and  those,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  for  sepulchral  purposes.  As 
on  the  Meuse,  the  inhabited  pits  of  the 
middle  states  are  found  along  rivers,  and 
belong  generally  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  polished  stone  to  bronice. 
They  are  soarce,  and  among  the  most 


important  are  those  of  Saint  Satumln,  a 
large  neolithic  station  above  Chambery, 
those  of  Savigny  near  Albano,  of  la  Sal- 
ette,  and  of  Louvaresse  fiseriaj.  The 
people  of  the  neolithic  period  wno  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  bronze  inhabited 
the  plains,  and  often  the  borders  of 
rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Saone  furnish 
us  with  many  stations,  of  which  the  suc- 
cessive epochs  appear  in  superposed 
layers;  it  is  especially  at  the  confluence 
of'^  streams  and  about  fords  that  they 
may  be  perceived. 

Where  the  waters  were  tranquil,  and 
produced  but  few  changes,  that  is  to  say, 
near  the  lakes,  the  men  of  that  period  no 
longer  used  caves.  They  deserted  terra 
firma  and  built  houses  above  water, 
reBtiug  on  piles.  None  are  seen  on  the 
steep  banks  of  lakes  as  the  water  is  there 
too  deep,  but  they  are  found  on  shallow 
banks  of  sand  or  earth  where  the  water 
is  not  profound,  as  in  fords  of  rivers. 
What  could  have  induced  those  men  to 
isolate  themselves  in  the  middle  of  these 
lakes  ?  We  have  not  yet  learned,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  new  observations 
will  solve  the  problem.  However  it  may 
be,  we  perceive  that  this  custom  lasted  a 
long  while,  as  the  palafittes  of  the  Alps 
comprise  not  only  the  epoch  of  bronze, 
but  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
those  also  which  mark  the  arrival  of  iron. 
There  are  palafittes  of  the  stone  age  at  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  of  the  bronze  age  at 
Liman,  of  the  iron  age  at  Neufchatel, 
and  each  of  these  periods  is  well  charac- 
terized. There  are  certain  lacustrial 
habitations  belonging  to  the  two  periods 
of  transition  which  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  bronze  age,  so  that  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  custom  of  living 
over  water,  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  a  long  time. 

As  there  were  found  habitations  built 
on  piles  in  the  north  and  center  of  Italy,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  explore  the  lakes 
of  Central  Europe,  of  Greece  and  Asia 
minor,  and  determine  how  far  the  oastom 
extended. 

The  men  of  the  stone  age  oonseorated 
natural  grottoes  for  burial  purposes, 
while  they  also  made  use  of  caves  aa 
dwellings.  Thas  on  the  Mease,  the  small 
cave  of  Frontal  was  used  as  a  oemetry 
for  the  men  who  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the 
Noutons.  This  mode  of  living  was  still 
existing  at  the  appearance  of  bronae. 
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ThiB  ia  proved  by  tbe  "  Grotte  des  Morts" 
near  Sauve  (Gard).  Since  1 795  d'Hombre 
Firtnas  had  called  tlie  attention  of  geo- 
logistB  to  this  cave,  but  it  was  examined 
only  in  1869.  M.  TesBier  died  during 
the  first  elearing  out,  which  was  after- 
wards accomplLBried  in  the  name  of  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Alaig  by  Mesare. 
Cazalis  de  Fondouce  and  Oilier  de  Mari- 
ohard.  The  cave  in  a  aort  of  vertical 
well  dug  out  by  nature  in  a  crevice  of 


Grotto  of  Asiatic  or  Phcenician  origin. 
"You  first  of  all  descend"  aays  Mr, 
Cazalis,  "on  large  rough  stairs  into  a 
fore  court,  uncovered  at  present,  which 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  sword;  from  thence 
you  proceed,  through  a  gallery  six 
meters  long,  into  the  cave  proper.  At 
the  mouth  it  is  3,60  meters  wide  but 
narrows  in  the  rear;  the  walls  are  sloping. 
This  trench,  which  is  twenty-four  metres 
g,  is  covered  by  iDoiined  stones  and 


inferior  lias.  From  this  there  have  been  i  the  whole  covered  by  a  tumnlae  which 
dug  a  large  number  of  bones  of  men,  is  much  worn.  The  total  length  is  not 
foxes,  wolves,  wild  boars,  horses,  sheep,  less  than  54  meters."  Unfortunately, 
a  complete  funeral  accoutrement,  com- !  the  funeral  outfits  of  this  cave  were 
posed  of  arms  and  tools  of  siles,  bom,  or .  scattered,  so  that  the  epoch  cannot  be 
deer's  horn;  a  quantity  of  jet  jewelry  or  .  determined,  except  by  its  resemblance  tft 
of  black  or  green  marble,  spath  and  |  the  Grotto  of  Caetelet  in  the  neighbor- 
Alabaster,  an  awl  of  bronze  and  many  hood.  The  latter  contained  sixty  centi- 
iron  pearls,  many  of  which  were  left  be- 1  meters  (2.6684  inches)  of  earth  and 
hind  with  the  rubbish.  We  will  also  .gravel,  brought,  to  all  appearances, 
mention  among  the  natural  caves  of  the  |  from  Garden.  On  this  lay  the  bones  of 
first  bronze  period  those  of  Labry  and  '  about  ten  men,  together  with  instruments 
Baniere  (Jard)  which  have  brought  to  .  of  silez  and  bronze,  and  a  saucer  of  pot- 
light  objects  similar  to  those  already  I  tery  made  by  hand.  For  a  long  time  .A>t 
found,  besides  a  poignard,  ear-rings  and  |  mens  were  looked  upon  aa  Druidie  altars 
bracelets  of  bronze,  and  the  caves  of  i  a  vague  term  which  with  the  words 
Gonfaron  and  Chateau  double  (Var).  i" Celtic"  and  "Gallo-Roman"  is  indis- 
That  of  Saint  Jean  d'Alcas  (Aveyron) ,  criminately  used.  Since  they  have  been 
discovered  in  1838,  was  searched  in  1865  found,  not  only  in  Western  Surope,  bnt 
by  M.  Gazalio.  It  is  partly  artificial.  I  throughout  tbe  whole  Continent,  Africa 
At  the  entrance  there  had  been  placed  and  Asia,  new  theories  Lave  been  cur- 
two  large  arched  stones  supporting  the  rent.  Some  scientists  have  looked  upon 
roof  and  forming  a  triangular  entrance,  them  as  spontaneous  transformations 
One  unfortunately  has  been  taken  away  ;  from  caves;  others  thought  they  recog- 
by  the  owner  of  the  cave,  and  used  as  a  I  nized,  from  their  distribution  over  the 
door-step  to  bis  kiln.  Among  the  nu- 1  old  Continent,  the  migrations  of  a 
merous  objects  thrown  out  with  the  dirt  wandering  tribe,  which,  driven  from 
by  the  same  person,  there  have  been  Central  Asia,  would  have  followed  the 
picked,  mingled  with  bones  and  silex,  Baltic,  stopping  in  Scandinavia,  and 
two  hatchets  of  polished  stone,  pearls,  a  I  which  would  then,  driven  from  tbe 
spiral  and  bronze  ring.  |  Northern   countries,   England   and  Ire- 

The  artificial  sepulchral  grottoes  have  |  land,  arrive  in  Gaul,  then  proceed  to 
received  the  name  of  covered  alleys '  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Africa.  We  do 
(alises  convertes).  They  are  especially .  not  suppose  that  dolmens  have  as  yet 
found  in  Provence,  dug  out  of  the  small  been  the  subject  of  sufficient  observation 
calcarlous  masonry-works  which  appear  1n  Africa  and  throughout  Asia,  nor  even 
as  islet B  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Aries,  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  that  any 
They  consist  of  an  oval  gallery  open  theory  should  already  be  substantiated, 
above;  the  walls  are  inclined  towards  ■  The  monuments  which  have  received 
each  other;  the  top  being  covered  with  I  the  appellation  of  megalithic,  nearly  all 
large  flat  stones  which  must,  in  the  first  belong  to  tbe  p*iriod  of  polished  stone; 

glace,   have   been  covered   with    earth.  |  still   a   large    number    date    from    the 
ne    of    them,  the  Grotto  of    Cordes,  appearance   of    bronze.      Those  of  the 


which  is  also  called  the  grotio  of  fairieB 
was  in  turn  supposed  to  be  a  Gallo- 
Roman  cave,  a  Saracen  prison,  a  Druidie 
monument,    and,    lastly,    a    sepulchral 


North  are  generally  the  oldest;  and  if 
we  may  judge  of  their  relative  dates  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  bronse 
which  has  been  obtained,  their  antiquity 
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diminiBhes  in  proportion  as  you  descend  i 
from  North  to  South.  This  does  not, 
prove  however,  that  dolmens  originated  j 
with  a  race  descended  from  the  Northern  \ 
countries;  it  would  on  the  contrary  indi- 
cate that  bronze  brought  from  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  reached  the  North 
only  by  alow  degrees.  There  are  147 1 
dolmens  in  the  South  of  France  in  which  i 
bronze  has  been  found:  they  are  mostly 
situated  in  the  region  of  Cevennes,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Several  dolmens  from  Marne  and  the' 
en V irons  of  Neufchatel  have  also  yielded 
some.  Those  of  Breti^ne,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  in  which  a  little 
metal  was  found,  belong  to  the  neolithic 
period.  The  147  dolmens  in  which 
bronze  was  found  mingled  with  objects  i 
of  stone,  pottery  of  the  second  period  i 
and  other  objects  which  will  be  mention- 
ed further  on,  form  but  a  minority  of  the 
f;re&t  number  which  have  been  explored. 
n  the  South  of  France  alone,  700  have 
been  opened  in  Ard^che,  300  in  Avey- 
ron,  160  in  Lozere.  It  may  he  taken  foi"! 
granted,  that  if  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  polished  stone,  the  people  who  built 
them  witnessed  the  arrival,  in  small 
quantities  perhaps,  of  the  first  common 
metal.  If  they  had  had  it.  in  abundance, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made 
arms,  instruments  and  even  ornaments  of 
bronze  instead  of  stone,  shell,  horn,  or 
bone,  for  with  a  silicious  saw  they  could 
accomplish  in  one  day  of  hard  labor, 
what  with  a  bronze  saw  they  could  do  in 
au  honr,  with  an  iron  saw  in  a  few 
mioutes,  and  in  a  few  seconds  with  a 
steel  saw  impelled  by  mechanical  force. 
Let  us  suppose  it  is  yet  the  custom  to 
bury  with  a  person  the  objects  he  has! 
used  during  his  life  time,  and  that  in  five  < 
or  six  thousand  years  our  graves  should 
be  opened,  many  circular  saws  would  be 
found  in  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  bat  few  in  Italy,  especially  to- 
wards the  South,  still  fewer  in  Spain, 
one  or  two  in  Greece,  and  not  one  -per- 
haps  throughout  F.uropean  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  We  do  not,  however,  notice 
any  migrations  in  our  midst;  the  indus- 
tries themselves  are  propagated,  but  the 
people  do  not  migrate;  a  ^w  men  pass- 
mg  from  one  country  to  another  suffice 
to  introduce  new  industries.    The  com- 

Cition  of  dolmens  is  uniform,  only  that 
nze  increases  from  North  to  South; 


it  seems  then  that  there  existed  in  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  or  beyond,  -  a 
country  from  which  bronze  is  brought 
and  distributed  through  the  Northwest 
of  Europe. 

We  must  now  speak,  from  the  numer- 
ous facts  collected  and  classed  by  M. 
Chantre,  of  the  beds  of  bronze  which 
were  hidden  underground,  and  brought 
to  light  by  mere  chance.  They  are  of 
two  kinds;  the  foundries  and  the  tr^org, 
to  which  may  be  added  certain  stations^ 
or  centers  of  habitation  as  yet  not  well 
classified,  atid  a  number  of  tombs  in  open 
fields,  whose  presence  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate.  A  foundry  consists  ordinarily 
of  a  mere  pvity  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  contains  more  or  less  complete  the 
raateiials  of  a  bronze- founder;  ingots  of 
metal,  refuse  and  waste  metal,  ashes, 
fragments  of  things  of  little  value  or 
worn  out,  or  defective,  and,  finally,  cru- 
cibles, moulds,  pincers,  and  sometimes 
even  new  objects  coming  out  of  the 
moulds  and  incomplete.  Many  of  such 
foundries  have  been  discovered  in  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Savoy 
and  Germany.  Should  the  place  and 
statistics  of  each  be  desired,  I  would  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  book  above  oited. 
The  foundry  of  Laroand  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  I  have  already  stated  how 
the  son  of  Brenot  the  farmer,  discovered 
it  in  1865,  and  how,  when  offered  bv  his 
father  to  a  brazier  of  Lons-le-Sanlnier  it 
was  saved  by  M.  Zephirin  Robert.  After 
having  been  exhibited  during  the  Expo- 
sition of  1867,  in  a  store  on  the  Boule- 
vard dea  Filles  du  Calvaire,  it  was 
bought  for  the  Museum  of  Saint- Germain. 
The  case  in  which  it  ie  exhibited  has 
I  been  classified  and  labeled  by  M. 
I  Chantre  who,  in  his  work,  gives  a  cata- 
logue and  full  description.  The  value  of 
the  collection  obtained  from  Larnaud,  oon- 
siste  in  this,  that  all  the  pieces  which  com- 
pose it  are  contemporaneous  :  there  are 
1485  such  pieces,  and  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  is  evidently  the  end  of  the 
bronze  age.  This  is  what  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  with  those  of  the  other 
foundries,  and  especially  with  the  objects 
obtained  from  the  palafittes  of  Savoy. 
Throughout,  the  last  epoch  of  bronze  is 
characterized  by  traces  of  the  hammer, 
by  the  presence  of  metallic  plates  or 
leaves  obtained  by  conoussidn  and  not 
merely  by  casting.     On  the  other  band,. 
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thatwbia'hlinkB  the  workshop  of  Lamaud 
with  the  age  when  bronze  waa  the  onl^ 
common  metal  are  the  oold  chisels  made 
of  hard  bronze  to  cut  bronze,  as  steel 
ontB  iron.  But  since  bronze  is  softer 
than  iron,  can  it  be  doubted  that  cold 
chisels  would  have  been  made  of  iron,  if 
the  latter  metal  had  been  known  or  was 
at  least  abundant?  We  will  give 
further  proofs  showing  more  clearly  the 
epoch  to  which  we  must  refer  the  foundry 
of  Lamaud. 

There  are  other  foundries  belonging  to 
this  period,  among  which  we  will  men- 
tion that  of  Poype,  situated  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Khone  to  the 
South  of  Vienna.  A  portion  of  the 
iHvnze  had  been  sold  to  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  at  the  price  of  old  brass;  it  was 
bought  by  M.^  Chantre  who,  on  predse 
indications,  renewed  the  search  and  was 
able'  to  duplicate  the  products.  The 
foundry  of  GrOncelin  is  also  situated  on 
the  heights  adjoining  the  Iser,  as  well  as 
those  or  Thoduse  and  Bressieuse.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  other  stations  of 
this  kind  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
rivers,  and  probably  at  a  mort  distance 
from  the  places  then  inhabited.  What 
is  probably  the  most  remarkable  is  their 
uniformity  throughout  Europe.  They 
indicate,  to  alt  appearanoes,  the  passage 
or  stay,  long  or  short,  of  workmen  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  but  who  were 
not  natives.  Foundries  are,  in  fact,  al- 
ways found  in  isolated  spots,  but  no 
traces  of  human  habitations  are  seen.  It 
is  true  that  habitations  may  disappear, 
wooden  houses  crumble  into  dust,  and  the 
very  stones  become,  in  the  course  of 
time,  dispersed  and  used  elsewhere. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  one  product  of 
human  industry  which  never  disappears, 
and  attests  the  presence  of  man  during 
the  most  ancient ,  times ;  that  is  the 
baked  clay  and  especially  broken  pottery. 
Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  on  closely  com- 
paring the  soil  with  some  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  is  often  easy  to  determine  the 
place  and  size  of  cities  which  have  dis- 
appeared several  centuries  ago.  The 
neolithic  foundries  are  never  surrounded 
by  snob  ruins. 

There  are  but  few  laoustrial  habita- 
tions where  the  metals  were  wrought, 
but  here  the  natives  might  have  been 
taught  by  travelers.  The  initiation 
seems,  in  fact,  probable,  from  the  exist- 


ence of  certain  inhabited  spots,  which 
are  oalled  stations.  Those  which  are 
known  are  not  very  extensive;  in  most 
cases  they  are  on  a  line  with  rivers,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saone  between  Chalons  and 
Tonrnus;  still  there  are  some  isolated 
ones.  The  most  important  of  them  all 
is  that  of  Saint-Fierre-en-Chastre  in  the 
forest  of  CompiSgne.  It  is  situated  on 
the  calcareous  plateau  in  the  swampy 
plains  of  Vieus-Moulin.  It  was  dug  by 
M.  Viollet-Ie-Duc  in  1860,  and  yielded, 
among  other  things,  more  than  five 
hundred  bronzes,  wnich  are  indistinctly 
attributed  to  Gaelio  armies.  Since  then, 
science  having  made  some  progress,  they 
have  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  objects  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron  obtained  in  that  locality;  that  all 
was  anterior  to  the  time  of  Caesar;  that 
there  were  few  arms;  that  the  quality  of 
bronze  was  identical  to  that  of  the  other 
layers  of  that  age  throughout  Europe.  - 
On  close  examination,  comparisons 
showed  that  the  station  of  Saint-Pierre 
had  probably  existed  for  several  centu- 
ries, and  that  it  had  witnessed  if  not  the 
first  appearance  of  bronze  in  that  ooun- 
try,  at  least  the  epoch  of  that  metal,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  iron  age. 

But  the  interest  in  the  stations  is,  in 
part,  lost  in  that  of  the  trisors,  as  these 
seem  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the 
traveling  fonnders;  the  idea  merely  be- 
ing suggested  by  the  foundries.  The 
most  important  were  found  in  the  Alps 
on  the  neck  of  the  mountains,  some  near 
Moulins  and  Oannat,  two  in  Meusth,  and 
one  near  Sarrelouis;  there  are  altogether 
twenty-nine  in  France,  comprising  up- 
wards of  1350  pieces. 

These  treasures  are  composed  of  new 
objects,  never  having  been  used;  some- 
times several  are  joined  together  having 
been  oast  in  the  same  mould. 

They  are  found  in  small  cavities  ex- 
pressly dug,  where  they  seem  to  have 
oeen  hidden  for  a  short  time  by  their 
possessors.  These  treasures,  those  of 
the  Alps  at  least,  are  often  found  on 
high  ground,  not  far  from  roads,  fre- 
quented by  travelers  going  from  one 
oountry  to  another.  There  are  no  dgns 
of  a  fonndry  in  the  vicinity,  or  even  of 
a  station,  the  spots  where  they  were 
found  are  deserts.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  found  in  these  .temporary  depouts 
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beeideB  objects  of  traffic  ?  Were  they 
not  hidden  by  the  same  men  who,  in  the 
valleys,  recast  the  inferior  products  of 
their  own  industry?  If  sll  this  leads  us 
to  believe  that  siiuh  is  the  origin  of  the 
treasures,  thei-e  would  only  have  to  be 
determined  the  direction  in  which  these 
workmen  went,  to  know  whether  they 
came  from  Italy  to  France,  or  vice-vcraa. 
It  will  directly  be  seen  that  this  difficult 
problem  is  no  longer  insoluble  to  day. 

l^e  treasure  of  Heallon,  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Saint  Germain, 
was  found  in  that  village  not  far  from 
Embmn  3880  meters  high.  "This  road, 
anciently  frequented  by  foot- travelers, 
leads  from  Saint  Bonnet  to  Embmn,  by 
tiociere."  The  treasure  of  Beauviears 
was  found  by  a  farmer.  This  village  of 
the  arronJissement  of  Die  is  situated  on 
an  ancient  passage  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  peak  of  Calre,  on  the  road  to  Luc. 
There  were  many  other  valuables  which 
had  been  stowed  away  on  the  upper 
banks  of  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  plaius. 

IV. 

We  mast  now  speak  of  the  industries 
of  the  bronze  age  of  which  the  several 
strata  compared  with  each  other  have 
revealed  the  existence,  nature,  processes 
and  relative  epochs;  among  them  there 
were  some  indigonous.  Undoubtedly 
the  men  of  those  ancient  times  must 
have  built  their  own  houses,  which  were 
made  of  wood,  after  the  time  they  left 
the  oaves.  Those  they  erected  on  solid 
ground  have  disappeared  without  leav- 
mg  any  traces  behind;  and  if  the  houses 
of  the  lakes  have  been  destroj'ed,  at 
least  the  piles  upon  which  they  were 
built  still  remain.'  Those  of  the  epochs 
anterior  to  metal,  were  nearer  the  banks 
and  did  not  project  so  far  out  of  the 
water.  The  others  were  huilt  beyond 
the  first,  and  in  Savoy,  have  a  greater 
jutting  out,  by  which  they  can  easily  be 
recognized.  The  pieces  of  wood  resting 
on  tne  piles  and  forming  the  flooring, 
were  fastened  together  by  means  of 
tenons  and  mortises;  which  shows  clear- 1 
ly  that  they  could  with  hatchets  and: 
chisels  of  stone,  cut  and  shape  large 
pieces  of  wood.  Planks  were  made  by  I 
splitting  the  trunks  of  trees;  the  stone  i 
saws  are  only  several  inches  long,  white  | 
those  of  bronze  are  not  a  foot;  theyi 
could  only  be  us^d  ou  light  work.  Of| 
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these  several  specimens  have  been  er- 
tracted  from  the  lakes  of  Savoy,  such  as 
spoons,  tool  handles,  spindle  shanks, 
sabots,  a  porringer,  and  part  of  a  bucket. 

The  great  number  of  bobbins  of  baked 
clay  which  are  called  by  the  Italians 
fiiaiiioles,  indicate  that  the  custom  of 
spinning  and  weaving  was  then  extant; 
there  were  many  discussions  as  to  the 
use  of  those  small  cones  bored  through 
their  axU,  but  there  is  now  no  more 
doubt,  since  a  complete  spindle  was 
found  in  the  lake  of  Bourget.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  pieces  of  wood  worn  out 
in  the  holes  of  many  bobbins,  found  in 
Troy  by  Dr.  Schieimann. 

These  very  things  are  still  used 
throughout  the  Middle  and  West  of 
I  Europe.  They  could  obtain  very  deli- 
t  cate  threads  with  these  spindles  of  wood 
I  and  clay,  as  is  evident  from  the  amall- 
ness  of  the  eye  of  several  bronze  needles. 
I  The  Unest  textures  have  been  destroyed 
I  under  water  as  well  as  under  ground, 
I  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  coarser  tex- 
'  tures,  meshes  of  nets,  thread,  cord,  and 
I  bundles  of  beaten  flax,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  mud  of  the  palafittea  of 
Bourget.  The  flax  then  used  had  small 
leaves,  and  differed  from  the  kind  now 
cultivated.  To  the  weaving  we  may 
add  the  fabrication  of  baskets  of  rushes, 
reeds  and  osier,  and  the  making  of  fish- 
ermen's snares,  and  the  large  hurdles 
which  were  used  to  fortify  the  walls  of 
houses  in  supporting  the  roof. 

The  local  industry  which  has  left  the 
:  most  traces  in  the  strata  of  bronze, 
!  except  the  treasures  and  foundries,  is  the 
moulding  of  argil.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  the  potteries  of  the  periods 
of  stone  were  not  baked,  but  merely 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  art  of  baking  was 
introduced  during  the  age  of  pohshed 
stone,  and  continued  to  be  improved 
during  the  entire  ago  of  bronze.  Still 
the  moat  ancient  vases  of  that  period 
were  badly  baked,  very  often  burnt  on 
one  side  and  raw  on  the  other;  it  would 
seem  that  these  potteries  were  cooked  in 
the  open  fire  and  not  under  a  reverber- 
ated furnace,  which  however  was  the 
case.  The  dishes  and  plates  showed  few 
signs  of  the  tire.  It  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  bronze  ago  when  iron  was 
already  beginning  to  supplant  it,  that 
the  potter's  wheel  waR  u^ed.  As  simple 
as  was  this  revolving  machine,  it  aSorded 
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certain  facilities  of  fabric  alio  □  which 
were  formerly  unknown.  The  progresB; 
seems  to  have  been  made  only  after  the 
appearance  of  iron.  The  various  kinds' 
of  vasea  fabricated  by  processes  so  ele- 1 
mentary  were  astonishing.  Some  werci 
used  for  carrying  water,  others  for  pre- 
serving and  uooking  food.  There  were  | 
also  some  drinking  vaees,  among  which! 
are  the  rhytons,  and  lamps  in  imitation  i 
of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  lamps,  | 
rings  of  clay  used  as  rests  for  small-cased  ' 
vases  and  peforated  cheese  molds  as  in  ^ 
our  own  day,  which  shows  that  men  in 
olden  times  were  fond  of  the  product  of 
the  dairy. 

With  regard  to  the  ornamentation  of 
pottery,  it  has  received  special  attention 
from  scientists,  for  it  has  afforded,  during 
the  bronze  age,  transformations  useful  in 
chronology,  which  are  found  on  con- 
temporaneous broTizes.  The  rough  pot- 
tery of  the  Btone  age  was  ornamented 
by  straight  lines  engraved  thereon  with 
ng-zags  more  or  less  irregular.  In 
course  of  time  these  lines  became  more 
regular,  and  are  ^rawn  parallel  by  means 
of  burins  with  several  points,  conse- 
quently the  figures  are  more  accurately 
made.  The  use  of  concentric  rings  may 
be  noticed  throughout  Europe  during 
the  bronze  epochs.  The  plain  cross,  the 
multiple  and  four  pointed  cross,  the 
encircled  cross  in  shape  of  a  wheel,  stars 
and  triangles  appear  regularly  in  succes- 
sive years. 

The  figures  are  no  longer  merely 
engraved  with  pointed  instruments,  they 
arc  also  impressed  with  stamps  of  metal, 
clay,  or  stone.  The  Swastika  (a  species 
of  cross  with  curved  arms)  and  the  rae- 
andre  which  is  made  up  of  a  succession 
of  swastikas,  are  to  he  met  with  especially 
during  the  period  of  transition  from 
bronze  to  iron.  During  the  first  iron 
age,  .and  fmiher  on  in  hiaioric  times, 
tnis  figure  was  popular  with  the  people 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  appeared  in  ihe 
west  after  the  bronze  ear.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  potters  began  to  paint 
certain  vases  with  red  or  yellow  ochre  or 
with  that  black  which  afterwards  became 
peculiar  to  Grecian  ceramics.  Lastly, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lacusirial  dwell- 
ings used  a  sort  of  decoration  which 
wits,  however,  afterwards  abandoned. 
On  the  dark  bottom  of  some  vases  of 
fine  clay,   they  fastened  thin  sheets  of 


pewter  out  in  narrow  strips,  with  roainr 
and  formed  a  variety  of  beautiful  deaignS' 
Metallic  ornamentation,  no  doubt,  nad 
its  origin  in  the  West.  The  industry  of 
bronze  characterizes  the  period  now  nn- 
der  consideration.  In  speaking  of  the 
foundries  we  made  little  mention  of  the 
materia]  of  the  founders;  so  far  there 
has  been  found  bat  a  small  piece  of 
mineral  brass,  and  nowhere  in  Europe 
has  a  furnace  or  any  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting ore  been  found.  We  may,  there- 
fore, be  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
metal  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  in 
its  rough  state,  or  already  molded.  In 
fact,  ingots  of  bronze  are  found  wher- 
ever the  founders  were  stationed,  they 
are  in  the  form  of  small  squares,  or  like 
hammers  having  a  hole  in  the  center  to 
hang  them  up  by. 

We  should  recollect  that  no  pure  cop- 
per* is  found,  very  little  tin,  whilst 
throughout  Europe  bronze  is  of  uniform 
composition.  The  following  is  obtained 
from  the  analysis  made  by  Messrs. 
Wibel  and  Fellenberg  and  by  M,  Dara- 
our;  the  proportion  of  tin  is  about 
ten  per  cent.,  but  there  are  exceptions  as 
in  cold  chisels  and  one  or  two  other  ob- 
jects of  hard  bronze,  which  contain  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  tin  to  three 
quarters  copper.  This  uniformity  of 
composition  of  alloy  throughout  Europe, 
proves  the  unity  of  its  origin  and  im- 
portation, bat  of  this  funher  on. 

Researches  have  brought  to  light  be- 
sides ingots  and  refuse  castings  of  metal, 
a  number  of  molds  made  of  schist,  stea- 
sheist,  free-stone,  baked  clay  and  bronze. 
Many  of  these  have  figures  on  two  or 
four  sides,  and  on  some  there  are  several 
figuTL-B  along  side  of  each  other.  The 
crucibles  are  made  of  earth  mixed  with 
broken  quartz  and  often  contain  metal. 
Some  have  the  shape  of  the  laboratory 
crucible,  while  others  are  like  cups  with 
handles.  All  these  receptacles  could 
contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  metal; 
their  form  and  dimensions  are  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  Europe. 

The  articles,  made  by  means  so  rudi- 
mentary, may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  tools  and  utensils,  arms  and 
ornaments.  Among  the  first  may  be  in- 
cluded the  hatchets  first  made  similar  to 
stone  hatchets,  with  holes  for  the  pur- 
'  It  ippckn  lb«  lo  11D11SM7  wd  Oraoec  naa;  ipocl- 
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pose  of  inserting  a  handle  whioh  was 
fastened  in  the  aooket  with  a  cord.  We 
are  able,  considering  the  BuperpoBilion 
of  the  layers  in  the  lacustrial  habitations 
and  stations  to  follow  these  transforma- 
tions, and  determine  their  relative  epochs. 
Hcissors,  knives,  chisels,  sickles,  handles, 
saws,  gimlets,  jewelers'  pincers,  are  the 
tools  usually  found  in  all  the  strata. 
We  may  also  add  razors  which  were 
first  made  of  hard  stone,  then  of  bronze, 
which  are  finally  supplanted  by  iron 
ones.  These  instruments  were  not  of 
the  same  shape  as  they  are  to-day;  they 
were  semi-circular  with  the  edge  on  the 
side  of  the  curve.  Then  there  were  some 
double  ones  edged  on  both  sides  of  their 
diameter,  and  fastened  to  an  ornamented 
handle,  forming  together  but  one  piece. 
The  different  razors  will  enable  us  to  as- 
certain the  relative  age  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found.  I 

Was  the  horse  domesticated  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  bronze  ?  It  is  probable  that ! 
tie  was  tamed  daring  the  period  of  I 
polished  stone,  and  yet  it  is  possible  he  | 
may  have  been  long  before.  If  he  was  i 
then  only  in  a  wild  state,  it  would  be  | 
dif&cult  to  explain  the  quantity  of  bones  I 
which  are  found  in  certain  places  of  the 
first  period  of  atone  an  in  Polutr6.  This  I 
Station  which  is  not  far  from  the  Saone  I 
river,  above  Macon,  contains,  it  is  said,  i 
the  skeletons  of  lUO.OOO  horses,  most  of  I 
them  young,  which  may  have  served  ais 
food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  bronze  bits  found  . 
among  the  piles  of  the  lake  of  Briene  I 
and  afterwards  in  France,  Iraar  witness  to  | 
the  fact  that  the  horse  was  already  sub- ' 
dued.  The  oldest  of  these  bits  are  made  i 
of  two  moveable  pieces  one  above  the 
other  in  the  center  of  the  animal's  mouth,  i 
Soon  after  the  four  pieces  are  movable, : 
although  each  of  the  exterior  pieces  has  I 
a  oroBB-pieoe  through  the  middle,  and 
thus  forming  two  equal  branches.  This' 
second  class  of  bit  characterize  the  terra- 
raarea,  and  had  been  learnedly  studied  by 
Coant  Gozsadina.  It  seems  that  in  the: 
stone  age  the  horse  half  tamed  was  used 
as  food  for  man,  that  being  subdued  in 
the  second  period  he  was  mounted  and 
perhaps  harnessed,  and,  finally,  at  least  in 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  bronze  age  he  be- 
came tame  enough  to  be  guided  about 
with  a  string.  Arms  do  not  form  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  our  bronze 


collection;  they  perhaps  better  than  any* 
thing  else  enable  ns  to  determine  the 
suocessive  phases  of  this  metal.  They 
are  found  everywhere  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  they  should  not  be  attributed 
to  G.auL  as  has  been  done.  The  palafittes, 
foundries  and  treasures  have  given  them 
their  definitive  place  in  the  bronze  age, 
and  if  ihey  appear  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  metal, 
they  soon  become  so  abundant  as  to  sup- 
plant entirely  the  arms  of  stone.  Ijater 
on  iron  is  found  in  many  plltces  in 
Europe,  but  in  sranll  quantities  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  luxury.  It  soon 
after  exercises  in  its  turn  an  appreciable 
influence  on  bronze  armf,  the  form  and 
size  of  which  are  modified.  Finally, 
bronze  is  entirely  abandoned.  The  blade 
of  the  swords  and  poignards  of  the  early 
part  of  the  bronze  age  was  of  metal,  but 
mot  the  handles.  Often  in  these  primi- 
tive arms,  the  tongue  of  the  blade  does 
I  not  go  far  into  the  handle;  it  is  broad 
I  short  and  pierCbd  with  two  or  more  holes 
I  through  which  the  iron  rivets  pass. 
I  Afterwards  metal  handles  are  made, 
I  either '  without  a  guard  or  one  in  the 
I  shape  of  a  cross.  Switzerland,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  have  produced  swords  with 
I  antennce,  that  is  to  say,  with  two  prongs 
I  jutting  out  and  curved  at  the  end  of  the 
I  handle  above  the  hand.  The  long 
I  swords,  the  length  of  wbieh  is  often  two 
'  feet  and  a  half,  which  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  West,  had  handles  made 
.  of  horn,  wood  and  bone,  and  resembled 
I  the  iron  sword  which  soon  replaced  them. 
I  In  France  there  have  been  discovered 
'  650  swords  and  poignards  of  bronze,  in 
I  Switzerland  86;  in  Sweden  480,  and  are 
generally  found  thronghout  Europe. 
I  The  dolmens  and  sepulchral  oaves  of 
:  Lauguedoo  and  Vivarais,  the  palafittes 
I  of  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Varesa, 
have  produced  arrow  heads  similar  to 
■  those  of  silex  which  had  preceded  them, 
and  used  up  to  the  transition  from  stone 
to  metal;  they  characterize  this  epoch  as 
:  the  razor  characterize  the  transition  of 
bronze  to  iron.  These  small  pieces  of 
metal  were  flat,  being  fastened  tn  the 
I  shaft  with  a  cord. 

It  is  daring  the  second  period  of  the 
bronze  age  that  armor  is  made  of 
I  metal,  as  nelmets,  shields  and  cuirasses; 

{>rior  to  this    time    they  are  made  of 
eather  and  wood.    This  is  the  period 
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that  M.  de  Mortillet  designated  by  the 
term  "  Chandronnerie,"  the  art  of  en- 
larging and  Bh aping  iron  under  the 
hammer,  being  added  to  that  of  mold- 
ing. This  method  was  iised  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  armory,  but  also  to 
the  edging  of  arms  and  tools  and 'of  a 
maltitude  of  ornamenla!  objects. 

The  latter  outnumbered  the  former, 
especially  when  metal  was  rare;  pins  are 
picked  up  by  hundreds.  The  foundry 
of  Lurnaud  has  furnished  214  braceleta, 
the  lake  of  Bourget  more  than  600,  and 
a  great  number  have  been  found  in  the 
dolmens  of  Central  Europe.  The  oldest 
are  oval,  the  latest  are  round;  those 
which  date  from  the  bronze  epoch  are 
open,  but  are  closed  as  soon  as  the 
industry  of  iron  is  general.  The  large , 
collar  rings,  called  torques  by  the ' 
Romans,  is  not  found  until  after  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  metal;  finger 
rings  are  scarce  throughout  Europe,  but 
plam  rings,  necklaces  and  buckles,  are 
everywhere  found  in  large  quantities; 
there  arc  besides  these  many  other  orna- 
ments  or  amulets,  such  as  ear-rings, 
fillets,  &C.,  -which  evidently  have  a 
symbolic  character.  Let  us  here  note 
that  these  symbolic  figures  are  about  the 
only  signs  of  any  religion  during  the 
bronze  epoch.  We  may  add  that  they 
are  not  indigenous,  but  are  doubtless 
derived  from  Asia,  as  also  the  cithern 
which  is  made  of  hollow  reeds  with  nine  or 
twelve  rings  fastened  at  the  end  of  a 
stalk  of  wood.  There  are  several  in 
existence,  two  of  which  were  found  in 
France,  three  in  the  lake  of  Bourget,  the 
others  at  Christiana,  at  Wladimir  and , 
Yavorlan.  These  citherns  are  not  like 
those  of  Egypt,  but  like  those  of  the 
priests  of  Buddha,  who  themselves  hold 
them  of  an  ancient  Aryan  tradition. 
V. 

Wo  have  just  placed  before  onr  read- 
ers the  general  conditions  of  the  problem 
relative  to  the  origin  of.  metallurgy  in 
Europe. 

From  the  facts  whioh  have  been  brief- 
ly stated,  but  may  be  found  enumerated 
and  more  fully  described  in  M.  Chanter's 
great  work,  and  especially  after  seeing 
the  objects  themselves  in  our  museums, 
they  will  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
problem  is  henceforth  well  sustained, 
that  the  method  of  proceeding  is  deter- 


mined, that  the  researches  of  primitive 
bronze  and  the  scrupulous  examinations 
of  the  strata  in  which  it  is  found  are  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  means  to  arrive 
at  a  solution,  and  that  finally  the  accu- 
mulated works  of  many  learned  men 
tbroughonl  Europe  have  already  given 
to  science  a  large  and  solid  foundation. 
This  immense  work  which  we  have  con- 
densed in  a  few  pages  was  begun  about 
forty  years  ago,  but  has  been  generally 
known  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Europe  has  not  yet  exhausted  itself, 
still  we  feel  that  the  origin  of  metallurgy 
must  be  sought  for  outside  of  its 
frontiers.  When  warriors  will  give  a 
tittle  respite  to  science,  the  East  of 
Europe  and  Asia  will  become  the  scene' 
of  scientific  discoveries;  in  fact,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  metals  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  Southeastern  portion 
of  Asia.  -Still  to  be  certain  of  the  fact, 
we  should,  by  investigations  anatogona 
to  those  made  in  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  a  certain  extent  trace 
the  rentes  which  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  metals  have  pursued. 
These  routes,  at  least  with  regard  to 
bronze,  will  converge  no  doubt  towards 
one  point.  If  Central  India  and  Tartarv 
had  simultaneously  furnished  this  metal, 
wc  would  see  in  all  the  coJlectiona  of 
Europe  two  different  types  and,  probably, 
two  different  alloys  in  objects  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  the  converse  is  true. 
Except  the  local  diSerances  arising  in 
dififerent  ages,  the  products  are  the  same 
throughout  the  West,  from  Sicily  to  the 
Northernmost  of  Sweden  and  Rusda. 
The  composition  of  bronze  obtained 
from  a  number  of  analyses  in  which  the 
approximation  was  to  a  ten- thousandth 
part,  is  the  same  everywhere;  the  soien- 
tiGc  processes  are  identical.  The  three 
successive  epochs  of  the  bronze  a^  is 
everywhere  perceived;  first,  wherem  it 
is  seldom  found  amid  a  people  occupied 
in  polishing  stone  ;  second,  wherein 
metal  has  definitively  replaced  the  latter 
in  certain  usages  when  decidedly  superi- 
or, and  lastly,  wherein  bronze  concurs 
with  a  new  metal,  iron,  which  eventuidly 
supplants  it.  Such  a  uniformity  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  roads  and  no 
protection,  when  the  races  which  inhab- 
ited Europe  had  not  yet  mingled  and 
experienced  their  respective  wants,  and 
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had  their  own  special  trades;  Id  fine,  the 
absence  of  tin  in'  Europe  eioept  in 
Corn ouai Ilea,  as  well  as  native  copper, 
are  sufficient  reasons  to  lead  as  to  believe 
in  the  foreign  origin  of  metailurgj'. 

To  arrive  at  a  starting  point  we  could 
at  present  proceed  by  elimination  and 
show  that  neither  Kortfaern  Asia,  Cauca- 
sia, Tartary  nor  Egypt  could  fumiah 
bronze  to  ancient  Europe.  In  narrowing 
the  circle  we  would  be  led,  as  many 
scientists  have  been,  to  look  upon  Asia 
Minor  as  the  country  through  wbioh 
bronse  was  carried,   and   India  as  the 

filace  of  its  origin.  '  But  India  itself  is 
arge;  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hima- 
layas the  distance  is  about  that  from 
AUrseilles  to  Petersburg.  Moreover, 
India  does  not  produce  its  own  bronze,  it 
imports  it.  This  method,  however, 
wbiob  is  not  very  scientific,  and  whioh 
has  led  many  men  astray,  merits  some 
consideration;  bronze,  which  is  a  compo- 
sition difficult  to  produce,  must  have 
originated  in  a  country  where  the  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found;  India  does  not 
produce  tin.  We  should  regard  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca  and  Banoa,  which 
are  even  to-day  the  two  great  centers 
for  the  production  of  this  metal,  as  the 
birth-place  of  bronze;  these  facta  then 
are  the  result  of  the  system  of  elimina- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  to  say  one  would 
be  led  into  error,  but  at  most  would 
only  propound  a  probable  hypothesis. 
The  learned  scientists  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  by  reference  to  texts; 
unfortunately  the  most  ancient  texts  are 
of  recent  date,  considering  epochs  of 
such  antiquity.  Moreovpr  the  authors  of 
these  texts,  whosie  individuality  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  were  not  well  informed, 
since  none  of  them  had  any  idea  of  the 
three  successive  ages  of  humanity.  In 
vain  did  M.  de  Rougemont,  in  186.t,  with 
only  the  aid  of  texti^,  pretend  to  have 
solved  in  his  cabinet  Jhe  problem,  for  a 
solution  of  which  seientists  have  sounded 
lakes,  turned  over  the  sods  of  the  field, 
and  dug  into  the  mountain!'.  This 
learned  man,  for  whom  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  a  suflicieiit  authority  in 
metallurgy,  designates  Phoenicia  as  the 
country  from  wheucL>  European  bronze 
was  obtained.  But  there  aiu  not  mines 
either  of  tin  or  copper  in  Phoenicia; 
the  nearest  copper  w&n  to  be  had  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  which  after  all  wtm  not 


Phoenician;  besides,  these  were  never 
producers,  bnt  only  merchants.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  show  any  Phoenician 
bronze  anterior  to  iron.  We  wilt  here 
add  that  the  emblematical  tignres  of 
Europe  are  foreign  to  Phoenicia,  and 
that  the  anthor  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis  had  but  vagne  notions  regarding 
the  origin  of  metals.  There  is  then  no 
other  method  to  follow  but  the  observa* 
tion  and  comparison  of  faots.  If  the 
facts  just  enumerated  prove  the  foreign 
and  unique  origin  of  bronze  industry, 
the  local  differences  are  liable  to  three 
divisions  in  Europe;  the  Ural,  Danubian 
and  Mediterranean,  and  the»e  may  be 
subdivided  into  provinces.  In  noting 
the  successive  epochs  indicated  by  the 
superposition  of  the  layers  of  the  pala- 
fittes  and  stations,  we  can  determine  the 
relative  state  of  this  industry  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  each  group  with 
each  of  the  three  epochs  of  the  bronze 
age.  The  nature  of  the  objects  associated 
in  the  layers  show  the  suooesaive  phases 
through  which  this  industry  passed. 
Now  the  first  bronzes  sold  in  exchange 
for  amber,  fnrs,  leather  and  other  prod- 
ucts, to  the  polishers  of  stone,  were 
bijoux  and  amulets.  We  are  able,  by 
comparison,  to  follow  the  march  of  the 
commerce  of  jewelry  from  country  to 
country  in  each  province.  We  next  find 
utensils  and  arms,  and,  lastly,  appears 
the  era  of  metal  beating,  that  is,  the 
hammering  of  bronze,  following  the 
i^imple  fusion,  and  thereby  undergoing 
a  complete  change. 

These  three  series  of  observations, 
founded  on  the  thousand  objects  in  the 
public  and  private  libraries,  have  shown 
that  if  the  Ural  group  whioh  borders  on 
Asia  is  set  aside,  the  provinces  of  the 
Danubian  group  received  bronze  from 
regions  near  or  below  the  Danube, 
while  Savoy,  Prance  and  a  pari  of  Switz- 
erl.ind  received  theirs  from  Italy  across 
the  Alps,  The  waters  of  the  Danube 
spread  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Eastern 
y  witzerland,  and  it  is  to  this  river  we  Jire 
indebteil  for  the  bronze  objects  found  in 
the  palafittes  of  /urich,  while  those  of 
Savoy  were  borne  by  Italian  watei's. 
The  bronze  works  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and,  to  actrtiin  ex- 
tent, those  of  England  and  Ireland  be- 
long to  the  Danubian  Industry. 
I     The  Italian  industry  fills  the  basin  of 
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the  Rhone,  and  extended  on  one  side  ae 
far  as  Savoy,  on  the  other  to  Cevennes, 
then  proceeded  to  the  North  of  France, 
its  iofluenoe  being  felt  ae  far  as  Great 
Britain. 

Xow  how  was  this  propagation  of 
metallurgy  effected?  The  foundries  and 
treasures  answer  the  qnestion,  imperfect- 
ly however.  The  earliest  disolose  foreign 
workmen  who  established  their  workshop 
ill  open  fields,  not  in  populated  cities, 
but  in  their  vicinity.  Not  having  any 
perroanertt  homes,  they  wandered  from 
place  to  place  and  would  here  and  there 
melt  old  articles  and  mould  new  ones, 
any  deficiencies  being  supplied  from 
ingots  OT  bars  of  bronze  they  carried 
aliout  with  them;  their  treasures  much 
resembling  the  parcels  and  bundles  of 
noroadio  merchants.  How  nan  we  account 
for  the  Appearance  of  tfaose  found  at  the 
inp  of  mountains  where  there  are  no 
habitations?  Hut  the  findings  indicate i 
that  these  uufortnnaie  men  did  not  re- { 
turn  and  that  they  were  a  prey  to ! 
violence  or  misery  in  other  quarters. ' 
And  why  have  these  very  foundries 
preserved  the  molds  and  crucibles,  the 
ingots  and  broken  objects  which  were  to 
bf  recast?  Why  should  these  workmen 
lisvc  left  these  articles  behind  them  ? 
Or.  rather,  have  thej'  not.  been  the 
vininis  of  hatred  or  cupidity?  Herodo- 
tus says,  that  there  was  in  his  time  a 
sort  of  eorporatiou  or  class  composed  of  I 
nomadic  founders  who  came  from  Asia.  \ 
During  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
these  strangers  differing  from  the  men  of  | 
the  West,  frequented  our  cities  and  I 
towns.  Their  nomadic  mode  of  life,  I 
their  unknown  tongue,  their  strange] 
customs  and  i-eligion  which  seemed  to' 
be  paganism,  were  the  cause  of  their  | 
being  hated  and  ridiculed,  although  their 
servii-es  were  much  needed.  They  were 
murdered  witHout  raeTcy.  Moderu  in- 1 
tlustry  has  almost  banished  them  from  ' 
the  most  civilized  countries:  but  they 
overrun  the  East,  the  Middle  and  North 
of  Europe,  without  counting  the  whole 
of  Acia;  they  come  like  the  men  of  the 
bronze  foundries,  to  remain  a  few  days 
in  (he  fields  near  the  cilirs.  They  are 
known  by  diffei-ent  names  in  different 
countries;  ti^iganes  in  Hungary,  zingari 
in  Italy,  bohepiiana  in  Fran<-<-,  gyphtes  or 
K^'vptians  in  Greece,  gyjisJes  in  England, 
and    gitauas  in   Spain.     Tliey   are  not 


united  together,  hut  are  members  of  a 
oorporation  dependant  upon  a  chief.  It 
is  from  this  chief  residing  at  Festh  that 
they  receive  the  metal,  and  he  himself 
receives  it  from  another  who  lives  at 
Temesvar,  but  whence  does  bo  obtain  it? 
It  is  probable  that  the  similarity  of  the 
events  of  the  bronze  age  and  the  customs 
of  modem  pewterers,  will  enable  the 
scientists  to  discover  the  course  of 
ancient  metallurgy.  The  route  of  com- 
merce is  not  much  changed  in  cnnntries 
where  the  inventinns  of  our  day  have 
not  yet  penetrated.  The  processes  were 
perpetuated;  in  the  East  the  same  tribes 
furnished  men  -  in  the  same  business. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tsiganes  be- 
long to  India;  we  know  from  another 
source  that  there  were  no  castes  in  the 
time  of  Veda,  but  there  were  then  trades 
among  which  that  of  founder  had  im- 
portant place.  But  are  these  founders  of 
Aryan  race  ?  Did  they  belong  to  tbat  part 
of  the  conquering  nation  which',  in  its 
march  to  the  Southest  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  nor  gone 
beyond  the  Saraswati  ?  It  is  easily  seen 
tliat  problems  arise  and  multiply,  and 
how  necosRary  it  now  is  to  pursne,  out- 
side of  Peeth  (the  last  place  of  the  an- 
thropological congress),  the  searching 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  West 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  point  of  departure  from  tne  Italian 
current  is  not  any  better  known.  Dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  the  Rhodanian 
industry  comes  from  Italy,  and  that  Italy 
made  more  progress  than  the  countries 
farther  North ;  but  the  working  of  bronze 
is  not  any  more  original  in  Italy  than  it 
is  in  France  or  Savoy,  From  wnich  side 
did  the  founders  gain  access  to  Italy? 
Did  they  come  from  Greece  or  from  the 
islands?  And  when  it  will  have  been 
shown  that  they  came  from  Greece  and 
that  Greece  preceded  Italy  in  civilization 
during  the  bronze  euoch,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  show  from  whence  Greece  re- 
Iceived  her  bronze.  Did  she  obtain  it 
j  from  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus  or  Egypt,  or 
j  froni  some  other  country  ?  From  the 
I  moment  we  disregard  the  Adriatic,  the 
'  problem  is  unsolved,  as  the  countries  be- 
■  yond  this  sea  have  not  yet  been  searched. 
jThe  discoveries  made  at  Santorin  by  M. 
I  Fonque  and  the  French  school,  and 
!  especially  the  great  researches  of  Dr. 
i  Schlieniann,  at  Troy,  and  Mycente,  throw 
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a  ray  of  light  on  oar  eabject,  but  do 
not  yet  entirely  solve  onr  problem.  And 
this  will  not  be  nntil  new  di'coveiiea 
shall  be  made  in  many  places  in  the 
-Grecian  peninsula,  in  the  islan^H,  and 
over  the  far-spreading  surface  of  Asia. 

In  these  countries  there  will  needs  be 
fonnd  the  commercial  equivalent  given 
by  the  men  of  the  West  in  exchange  for 
bronse  brought  by  the '  Eastern  men. 
These  objects  of  barter  will  be  found  to 
consist  principally  of  yellow  amber, 
a  precioait  snbatance  which  remains  in- 
tact in  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  sepul- 
chres. The  comparative  study  of  religion 
will  furnish  to  science  a  helping  hand, 
for  we  know  that  the  symbolical  figures 
of  certain  bronzes  found  in  the  west  be- 
long to  the  Aryan  race  and  come  from 
Gcatral  Asia  or  India,  such  are  the 
swastika,  the  cross,  the  wheel,  the  cres- 
cent, the  disc,  the  stars  and  numbers. 
These  symbols,  plainly  cliaraclerized, 
will  be  like  so  many  stakes  in  all  places 
where  thev  shall  be  found,  and  thci^u 
stakes  marked  on  the  chart  of  the  world, 
wit!  indicate  the  metallnrgic  paths. 
Philology    already  gives  us  a  little  in- 


formation, but  perhaps  we  should  not 
depend  on  it  too  much,  for  the  names 
[given  to  the  metals  by  the  Aryans  of 
the  West  do  not  always  have  the  same 
signification  they  do  in  the  East;  but,  as 
in  India  for  instance,  the  names  desig- 
nating the  same  metal,  same  industrial 
product,  same  figure  are  always  numer- 
ous and  significative,  they  will  enable  us 
by  comparisons,  which  will  complete  or 
clear  up  those  derived  from  scienoe,  and 
thus  will  the  study  of  texts,  which  has 
been  so  abused,  become  useful.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  scientists  admit  at  present  that 
the  courses  of  metallurgy  in  Europe-^that 
of  the  Danube  and  that  of  Italy  and  the 
llhone  start  from  the  European  conti- 
nent and  tend  to  converge  towards  a 
central  point  of  Asia  which  has  not,  how- 
ever, yet  been  determined,  but  they  also 
admit  that  the  epoch  when  bronze  was 
introduced  in  Europe  among  the  people 
of  the  neolithic  period  is  yet  at  the  state 
of  the  c^^'ogical  period,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  chronology.  Will  a 
real  date  ever  be  denrmined  upon,  or  at 
least  an  approximate  one  ?  We  doubt  it, 
but  at  least  hope  so. 


THE   CO-EPPICIENT  OF  FRICTION  FROM   EXPERIMENTS  ON 
RAILWAY  BRAKES.* 

Bt  Caitiih  DOUOUS  QALTON,  C.B.,  P.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
Prom  "^onnul  at  theSoclet;  of  Aria." 


Tbb  author  of  this  paper  has  been 
reoeotly  engaged  in  making  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  co-elficient  of  friction 
when  the  surfaces  in  contact  move  at 
high  velocities,  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  brakes  in  use  on  railways;  and 
the  results  whioh  have  been  arrived  at 
appear  to  present  some  interesting  fea 
tures  in  respect  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  coefficient  of  friction. 

These  experiments  form  the  first 
installment  of  a  series  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  make,  to  ascirtain,  1st,  the  actual 
pressure  which  it  is  necessary  to  exert 
on  the  wheels  of  a  train  to  produfe  i^ 
maximum  retardation  at  different  velocf- 
ties;  2nd,  the  actual  pressure  exerted  on 


the  wheels  in  the  several  forms  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  now  in  use;  3rd,  the  time 
required  to  bring  the  brake-blocks  into 
operation  in  differeut  parts  of  a  train  in 
the  several  forms  of  continuous  brakes; 
4th,  the  retarding  power  of  the  different 
kinds  of  continuous  brakes  now  in  use 
ou  trains  under  similar  conditions  of 
equal   weight  and  running  at  the  same 

This  paper- includes  the  first  series  of 
experiments  only. 

The  author  was  enabled  to  make  this 
jieries  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lon- 
don, BrightOTi,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company,  and  of  their  locomotive  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Stroudley,  who  provided 
a  van  and  other  facilities  for  making  the 
experiments;  and  through  the  ooartesy 
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and  aSBiBtaDfie  of  Mr.  WeBtiDghonee,  b; 
whom  the  recording  apparatus  vaa 
deeigned.  The  author  was  assisted  in 
making  the  esperiments,  and  in  their 
redaction,  by  Mr.  Horace  Darwin. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  the 
Brighton  Railway,  with  a  special  van 
constructed  for  the  purpose ;  it  was 
attached  to  an  engine,  and  was  run  at 
varions  speeds,  during  which  time 
various  forces  were  measured  by  self- 
recording  dynamometers.  These  dyna- 
mometers were  designed  by  Mr.  West- 
inghouse ;  Their  principle  ia  that  the 
force  to  be  measured  acts  on  a  piston 
fitting  in  a  cylinder  full  of  water,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  water  is  meaaored  by 
a  Richards'  indicator,  connected  by  a 
pipe  to  the  cylinder;  thus,  as  the  drum 
revolves,  diagrams  are  obtained,  giving 
the  force  acting  on  the  piston.  Th<^ 
advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious, 
as  the  indicator  can  he  placed  at  any 
convenient  point,  and  the  inertia  of  the 
water  tends  to  make  the  pencil  keep  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  mean 
force. 

The  piston,  and  what  answers  to  the 
cylinder,  would  be  better  described  as  a 
nng  fastened  to  the  edge  of  a  cylindrical 
boi.  The  rod  by  which  tbS  thrust  is  to 
be  measured  is  transmitted  to  the  piston. 
This  piston  merely  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
disc,  with  a  cavity  in  its  center,  in  which 
the  rounded  end  of  the  rod  rests,  and  a 
projecting  piece  at  its  center  on  the 
other  side  acts  as  a  guide.  The  ring, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  cylinder,  ia 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  piston,  and 
in  its  center  the  piston  fits.  This  ring  is 
screwed  to  the  edge  of  a  cylindrical  box, 
to  which  the  ring  with  the  piston  thus 
forms  a  cover.  The  piston  fits  so  as  to 
slide  easily,  with  but  little  friction,  and 
is  made  water-tight  by  placing  a  disc  of 
india-rubber  under  it,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  center  of  the  piston  by  a  brass 
collar,  and  has  its  edges  clamped  in 
between  the  ring  and  the  edge  of  the 
cylindrical  box.  Thus  we  have  a  perfect- 
ly water-tight  piston,  which  will  move 
with  very  little  friction,  and  as  its  move- 
ment is  very  email,  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  india-rubber  at  its  edge  may  be 
neglected;  thus  the  indicator  will  regis- 
ter the  forces  acting  on  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  the  water.  The 
pipe  leading  to  the  indicator  is  screwed 


into  the  socket.  We  will  neglect  the 
valve  for  the  present,  and  explain  its  use 
a  little  further  on.  Suppose  the  whole 
apparatus  to  be  filled  with  water,  aud 
that  a  force  were  applied  to  the  pistnn 
by  the 'rod,  it  would  force  some  of  the 
water  out  of  the  vessel  through  the 
opening  into  the  indicator  cylinder;  the 
area  of  the  indicator  piston  is  half  a 
square  inch,  and  its  maximum  range  .8 
of  an  inch,  therefore  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  make  a  maximum 
movement  o^  the  pencil  is  0.4  cubic 
inches,  and  as  the  area  of  the  piston  is 
30  square  inches,  its  movement  would 
only  be  0.033,  or  ^  inch,  which  is  sach 
a  small  movement  that  the  india-rubber 
will  introduce  no  appreciable  error. 
Now,  if  the  indicator  piston  did  not 
leak,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  keep 
exactly  the  right  quantity  of  water  in 
the  apparatus,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  to  make  it  work  properly,  but 
as  this  is  evidently  impossible,  the  supply 
valve  becomes  necessary,  A  small  pipe, 
leading  from  an  accumulator  loaded  to  a 
greater  pressure  than  can  ever  arise  in 
the  vessel,  is  screwed  into  the  Bocket, 
the  excess  of  pressure  on  the  outer  side 
tends  to  close  the  valve  ;  there  is  also  a 
spring  which  forces  the  valve  on  to  its 
seat.  This  valve  is  seated  with  india- 
rubber,  and  is  made  perfectly  water- 
tight. The  spindle  passes  up  so  as  very 
nearly  to  touch  the  brass  collar  on  the 
underside  of  the  piston.  Suppose  the 
whole  apparatus  to  be  filled  with  water 
when  there  is  no  force  acting  on  the 
piston  ;  then  if  a  force  is  applied,  thia 
will  move  the  piston  downwards,  so  aa 
to  send  some  water  into  the  indicator, 
and  raise  the  pencil,  and  will  also  open 
the  valve,  and,  as  the  pressure  in  the 
accumulator  is  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
vessel,  the  water  will  enter,  and  go  on 
entering  till  the  pixton  is  riused  and  no 
longer  opens  the  valve.  Now,  if  the 
force  on  the  piston  be  removed,  the  indi- 
cator spring  will  force  a  quantity  of 
water  less  than  0.4  cubic  inches  back 
into  the  vessel  and  raise  the  piston  less 
than  1^  inch,  and  thus  the  piston  can 
only  move  iff  inch  above  the  position  in 
which  it  touched  the  valve.  Again,  if 
we  suppose  a  smaller  force  to  be  applied 
to  the  piston,  it  will  not  be  pressed  down 
80  far,  and  will  not  open  the  valve  un- 
less   sufficient    lenkage    has    meantime 
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taken  place  to  allow  the  piston  to  oome 
down  throngh  its  full  distance;  thus  the 
valve  always  keeps  the  right  quantity  of 
water  in  t&e  apparatus  to  make  it  work 

f>roperly,  by  ocoasionally  openinij  and 
ettmg  ill  enough  water  to  make  np  for 
leakage. 

A  special  brake  van  waa  built  by  the 
LondoD,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  for  these  ezperi- 
roents,  to  which  the  Westinshoase 
antomaUo  brake  was  applied,  wit^  four 
dynamometers,  like  the  one  deRcribed, 
attached  to  it.  Kos.  I  and  2  measured 
the  retarding  force  which  the  friction  of 
the  brake-blocka  exert  on  the  wheels; 
No.  3,  the  force  with  which  the  blocks 
preBS  against  the  wheels;  No.  4,  the 
force  required  to  drag  the  van.  The 
arrangement  of  the  levers  for  applying 
tbe  brake  is  not  the  same  as  that  used 
on  the  ordinary  rolling  stock  of  the 
Brighton  Railway,  but  has  been  slightly 
modified  by  Mr.  Westinghonse  in  order 
to  make  the  pressure  equal  on  both  sides 
of  the  wheels,  and  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  dynamometers.  Into 
the  cylinder  belonging  to  the  Westing- 
house  brake  apparatus  the  compressed 
air  flows  from  the  reservoir  when  the 
brake  is  applied,  and  forces  the  two 
pistons  apart,  thus  moving  the  two  rods 
outwards,  and  by  means  of  their  levers, 
pressing  the  brake-blocks  against  the 
wheels.  It  is  evident  that  the  pressure 
must  be  equal  on  each  side  of  the  wheels, 
and  that  the  pressure  on  the  dynamo- 
meter No.  3  must  be  equal  to  the  thrust 
on  the  rod,  and  henoe  proportional  to 
the  pressure  on  the  wheels.  The  lever 
pivoted  at  its  center  will  evidently  tend 
to  tarn  with  a  moment  eqnal  to  the 
retarding  moment  exerted  by  the  friction 
of  the  brake-blocks  on  the  wheels;  and 
hence  the  dynamomelers  Nos.  1  and  2 
will  register  forces  proportional  to  this 
moment.  The  brake  could  be  applied  to 
all  the  wheels  of  the  van,  but  during  the 
cxperiraents  it  was  only  applied  to  the 
pair  of  wheels  to  the  levers  of  which  the 
dynamometers  were  attached.  Dyna- 
mometer No.  i  is  connected  to  a  draw 
bar  by  a  lever,  and  thus  registers  the 
force  required  to  draw  the  van. 

A  self-recording  speed  indicator  was 
used,  designed  by  Mr.  Westinghonse. 
This  instrument  has  been  repeatedly 
tested,  and  was  used  at  the  brake  trials 


on  the  North  British  Railway,  and  on 
the  German  State  Railway.  It  consists 
of  a  small  dynamometer  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  just  described;  it 
measures  the  centrifugal  force  of  two 
weights,  which  are  made  to  revolve  by  a 
strap  from  a  pnlley  on  a  shaft  driven  by 
friction  gear  from  the  pair  of  wheels  to 
which  the  brake  was  applied;  a  Richards' 
indicator  beingused,  as  in  the  other  dyn- 
amometers. Thus,  as  the  oentrifngal 
force  varies  as  the  square  of  tbe  velocity, 
the  speed  is  got  by  taking  the  square 
root  of  tbe  ordinates  at  any  point. 
There  is  also  a  Bourdon  gauge  attached 
to  the  above  small  dynamometer,  with 
the  face  divided  in-snoh  a  way  that  the 
hand  shows  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

These  diagrams  thus  show  the  speed 
of  the  pair  of  wheels  to  which  the  brake 
was  applied,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
of  the  train  at  the  moment  of  applying 
the  brake  and  subsequently — provided 
there  is  no  slipping.  Any  variation  in 
the  speed  diagram  is  dne  to  the  wheels 
slipping,  and  shows  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  way  the  brake  stops  the  wheel. 

Two  of  Mr,  Stroudley's  indicators 
were  fixed  side  by  side  in  the  van;  one 
attached  to  the  axle  belonj^ng  to  the 
braked  wheels;  the  other  to  the  axle 
which  was  rnnning  free.  The  difference 
of  these  indicators  showed  if  slipping 
took  place. 

Speed  indicators  were  also  attached  to 
the  van ;  hat  these  do  not  register  auto- 
matically. 

The  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
van  between  the  two  pairs  of  wheels  was 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
wheels  and  axles  themselves. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  weight 
thrown  on  the  braked  wheels  during  the 
progress  of  the  experiment,  a  dynamom- 
eter fitted  to  the  springs  of  the  van 
showed  the  weight  at  every  moment 
carried  on  the  unbraked  wheels,  from 
which  information  it  was  easy  to  deduce 
the  weight  on  the  braked  wheels. 

Tbe  indicators  are  all  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  van,  and  the 
drums  are  made  to  revolve  by  the  cords 
being  wound  up  on  pulleys  on  the  shaft. 
This  shaft  is  turned  at  a  nniform  rate  by 
a  water-clock.  This  clock  merely  con- 
sists of  a  plunger  sliding  in  a  cylinder 
through  a  water-tight  packing,  and  load- 
ed with  a  heavy  weight;  it  is  wound  up. 
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by  oonueoting  it  witb  the  accumulator, 
and  &t  the  beginning  of  each  experiment 
a  small  oock  is  opened,  wfaicb  allows  the 
water  to  run  out  and  the  weight  to  fall, 
which  thua  turns  the  indioator  down, 
and  at  an  ascertained  uniform  speed. 
Thus  the  ordlnates  of  the  diagrams 
taken  from  these  indicators  show  the 
varions  forces,  and  tbe  abscisste  the  dis- 
tance moved  through  by  the  van. 

In  these  experiments  the  tyres  were 
of  steel,  and  the  brake-blocks  of 
oast  iron. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr. 
"Westingnouse,  and  constrncled  under 
his  supervision  by  the  Brighton  Railway 
Co.,  through  whose  assistance  these  ex- 
periments were  carried  into  effect. 

The  effect  of  applying  the  brake  to 
the  wheels  is  two-fold.  So  long  as  the 
wheels  to  which  brakes  are  applied  con- 
tinue to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  rotation 
<3ue  to  the  forward  movement  of  the 
train,  the  effect  of  the  blocks  is  to  create 
retardation  by  the  friction  between  the 
block  and  the  wheel;  but  when  the  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  block  causes  the 
friction  to  exceed  the  adhesion  between 
the  wheels  and  rail,  the  rotation  of  the 
wheels  is  arrested,  and  the  wheel  be- 
comes fixed  and  slides  on  the  rail,  being 
held  in  its  fixed  position  by  the  brake 
blocks. 

Therefore  the  experiments  give  the 
«o-efficient  of  friction: — 

1,  Between  the  brake-blocks  and  the 
wheel,  which  is  equal  to 

the  tangential  force 
the  pressure  applied. 

2.  Between  the  wheel  and  the  rail, 
which  is  the 

friction  of  the  brake-blocks 
weight  upon  the  wheels. 
They  moreover  afford  a  measure  of  the 
adhesion  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail. 
It  has  been  generally  stated  that  there 
is   no    difference   in    the    co-efficient   of 
friction  observed  in  the  case  of  bfidies  at 
rest,  i.e.,  in  a  condition  of  static  friction, 
and  the  oo-cfficient  of  friction  in  the  case 
of  moving  bodies,  i.e.,  in  a  condition  of 
kinetic  friction;  but  Mr.  Fleeming  Ji 
kin,  in  hia  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  April,  1877,  upon  the  friction 
between  surfaces   moving  at  very    low 
epeeds,  alludes  to  the  fact  that  in  oases 


where  a  difference  in  the  oo-efficient  of 
friction  is  observed  between  static  and 
kinetic  friction,  the  static  friction  ex- 
ceeds the  kinetic. 

Coulomb  also  points  out  his  experi- 
ments that  in  the  case  of  static  friction 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  increased  with 
the  time  during  which  the  bodies  had 
been  at  rest. 

The  experiments  of  Coulomb,  Rennie, 
Morin,  and  Jenkin,  were  made  with 
bodies  moving  at  comparatively  low 
velocities. 

The  table  (p.  523)  shows  the  mean 
results  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
the  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus 
above  described,  npon  the  action  between 
the  cast-iron  brake-blocks  and  the  wheels 
fitted  with  steel  tyres. 

A  limited  number  of  experiments  were 
made  with  wrought  iron  blocks  npon  the 
steel  tyre,  a  mean  of  wbicb  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result: — 


I  ^g 


1-2    B 


The  following  table  shows  the  result 
obtained  by  the  sliding  of  the  wheel  on 
the  rail,  that  is,  a  steel  tyre  and  steel  rails: 
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ATerage. 

Oo-efDdent  of  Prictlon  between  Caat-Iron  Bnke  Blocks  and 

Btoel  Tyrea  of  Wheels. 

WiM  per  Hour. 

Feet  por 
Second. 

At  Commenoement  of 
experiment,  e.  p., 
to  Three  Seconds. 

At  from  6  to  7 
Seconds. 

At  13  to  16 
Seconas. 

At  34  to  36 
Seconds. 

60 

88 

.063 

.054 

.048 

.048 

6S 

60 

78 

.100 

.070 

.6B6 

45 

65 

.136 

40 

68 

.184 

.ioo 

.0811 

80 

4S 

.184 

.111 

.098 

SO 

39 

.205 

,175 

.128 

.070 

10 

14 

.830 

.200 

Under  6 

7 

.860 

FleemiDgJeQkia,SteelJ 

.0003 

.861  mean 

onHt«eldrT 1 

to. 0086 

.865  mm. 

Morin,  Jrononiron..... 

.44 

" 

ReQDic,  At  preseure  of  ( 

1.6  Gwt.  per  equarej 

.375 

inch  wrought    iTOD{ 

.. 

"  —Steel  on  CMt'lron. 

.400 

The  genera!  resatts  of  these  tables 
show  that  the  co-efficient  of  fnotiou 
between  moving  surfaoes  varieB  inverse- 
ly in  a  ratio  dependent  upon  the  velocity 
at  wbiob  the  surfaces  are  moving  paxt 
each  other;  probably  the  equation  would 

be  of  the  form  of-; . 

fi  +  u 

The  co-efficient  of  friction,  moreover, 
at  these  velocities  becomes  smaller  also 
after  the  bodies  have  been  in  contact  for 
a  short  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  longer 
the  time  the  surfaces  are  in  contact,  the 
smaller  apparently  does  the  eo-effioient 
of  friction  oeoome.  This  resnlt  appears 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  oast-iron 
blocks  than  of  the  wheel  slidinj;  on  the 
rail,  at  all  events  for  the  first  thirty 
aeuonds  of  the  ooofaot,  the  arrangement 
not  admitting  of  the  experiments  being 
carried  on  for  a  longer  time.  This  effect, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  unnatnr- 
al,  as  t^ie  friction  develops  heat,  and  the 
conseqaent  expansion  tends  to  close  up 
the  pores,  and  to  make  the  heated  sur- 
face a  more  united  surface  than  the 
colder  surface.  Besides  wliich,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  act  of  i-ubbing, 
small  patches  may  be  detached,  which 
may  act  as  rollers  Itetwcen  the  surfaces. 

It  will  also  be  observed  thai  the  co- 
«fficientof  friction  between  the  cast-iron 
block  and  the  steel  tyre  is  much  larger 
than  that  between  the  steel  tyre  of  the 
wheel  and  the  rails,  which  are  also  gen- 
erally of  steel. 


As  has  been  above  mentioned,  the 
sliding  of   the  wheel  on  the  rail  takes 

Elace  when  the  friction  of  the  brake- 
locks  is  greater  than  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  the  rail,  which  is 
I  due  to  the  weight  upon  the  wheel.  This 
was  found  to  amount  generally  to  about 
24  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  weight. 

The  influence  which  these  results  have 
upon  brakes  for  railway  trains  may  be 
briejly  summarized  as  followi<:— 

1.  The  application  of  brakes  to  the 
wheels,  when  skidding  is  not  produced, 
does  not  appear  to  retard  the  rapidity  of 
rotation  of  the  wheels. 

2.  When  the  rotation  of  the  wheels 
falls  below  that  due  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  train  is  moving,  skidding 
appears  to  follow  immediately. 

.1.  The  resistance  which  results  from 
the  application  of  brakes  without  skid- 
ding is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
skidded  wheels. 

4.  The  pressure  required  to  skid  the 
wheels  is  much  higher  than  that  reqnired 
to  hold  them  skidded;  and  appears  to 
bear  a  relation  to  the  weight  on  the 
wheels  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their 
adhesion  and  velocity. 

In  order  to  produce  a  given  resnlt  at 
different  velocities,  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  brake-blocks  must  vary  in  the 
proportion  shown  by  the  co-efficient  of 
friction. 

Thus  at  60  miles  an  hour  the  pressure 
required   to  make   one  pair  of   wheels 
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slide  on  tbe  rail  was  oearly  27,000  lbs., 
whilst  at  20  miles  an  hour  a  pressure  of 
abont  10,300  lbs.  was  found  safScient  to 
obtain  the  same  reanlt. 

The  strain  on  the  draw-bar  showed 
that  the  retarding  force  or  the  tangential 
strain  between  the  brake-blocks  and  the 
wheels  followed  very  nearly  the  same 
law  of  variation.  This  is  to  say,  in  order  [ 
to  produce  a  degree  of  friction  on  the 
wheel  at  50  miles  an  hour  which  shall 
exert  a  retarding  force  on  the  train  eqnal 
to  that  at  20  miles  an  hour,  tbe  pressure 
applied  to  the  brake-blooks  at  50  miles 
an  hour  must  be  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  that  required  at  20 
miles  an  hour,  and  a  stiti  greater  press- 
ure is  required  for  higher  velocities. 

Therefore,  whilst  a  comparatively  low 


presBure  would  make  the  wheels  slide  at 
low  velocities,  it  was  difficult  to  obtiun 
any  snfHcient  pressure  to  make  the  wheel 
slide  at  velocities  over  60  mites  an  hour. 
The  figures  given  in  the  above  tables 
must  at  present  be  accepted  as  only  pro- 
visional, until  an  accnrate  mean  has  been 
obtained  from  the  diagrams,  which  are 
not  yet  alt  worked  out.  But  it  may  be 
assumed  as  an  axiom  that  for  aigh 
velocities  a  brake  is  of  comparatively 
small  value  unless  it  can  bring  to  bear  a 
high  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
tyre  almoet  instantaneously,  and  it 
should  be  so  oonstrncted  that  the  press- 
ure can  be  reduced  in  proportion  aa  the 
speed  of  the  train  is  reduced,  so  as  to- 
avoid  the  sliding  of  the  wheels  on  tbe 
1  rails. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  HEIGHTS,  &C.,  OF  JETS    FROM  THE 
HYDRANTS  OF  THE  KINGSTON  WATERWORKS,  JAMAICA. 


Bt  FEUX  TABQET,  AeacM^  Inau  C.  X. 


Ndmbbqits  experiments  were  made 
with  Dozdes  of  various  sizes  and  differ- 
ent lengths  of  hose,  attached  to  hydrants 
on  the  street  mains,  which  mains  were 
of  varying  diameter.  The  accompanyiny 
table  (see  p.  5251  gives  tbe  results  of 
some  of  the  experiments,  those  cases 
best  suited  for  comparison  having  been 
selected.  The  height  of  tbe  jet  was 
measured  from  the  outlet  at  the  noz/le 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  curved  spray 
described  by  the  jet.    The  copper  hand- 

Eipe,  4  feet  in  length,  was  always  held 
reast-bigh,  with  the  nozzle  5  feet  to  6 
feet  off  Uie  ground.  The  leathern  hose 
was  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  Lon- 
don, 2^  inches  in  diameter  and  in  lengths 
of  40  feet.  The  hydrants  and  stamp 
pipes  were  Batemau  and  Moore's.  The 
mains  were  nearly  new,  and  were  coated 
inside  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  prepara- 
tion. The  draught  of  water  lor  the 
town  for  twenty-four  hours  was  equal 
to  1,266,600  gallons,  the  maximum  per 
hour  being  S3, 000  gallons.  During  the 
time  the  experiments  were  carried  on  the 
draught  was  45,000  gallons  per  hour, 
which  is  the  average  night  consumption. 


on  ot  CiTll  Bii(lB«n. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  stilt  atmosphere. 

Tbe  accompanying  figures  show  the 
forms  of  three  of  the  nozzles.  TJp  to 
the  highest  pressures  the  \l  inch  nozzle 
threw  a  much  more  compact  jet,  with 
less  spray,  than  either  the  -{-}  inch  or  the 
^  inch  nozzle,  the  smaller  of  which  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  spray.  The  heighta 
are  only  correct  witjiin  a  few  inches,  a& 
the  jets  slightly  varied  during  the  time 
of  the  experiments,  notwithstanding  that 
the  pressure  gauge,  which  was  nsed  to 
ascertain  the  bead  of  water,  remained 
nearly  steady. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  mfficult 
to  arrive  at  any  correct  law,  or  formula, 
for  calculating  both  the  height  and  the 
delivery  of  water  from  jets  in  a  town. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  high 
pressures,  allbougb  the  2-inch  mains  are 
large  enough  to  furnish  an  ample  and 
constant  supply  to  forty  houses,  each 
drawing  fi-om  200  gallons  to  600  gallons 
per  day,  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  too 
small  for  fire  purposes  without  the  aid  of 
a  Gre  engine. 

The    four    in  oh    m^ins    gave    results 
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I 

Number  of  experi- 
ment. 

Size  of  Nob- 
zleialnchca. 

3        '        <        1        •        1           a 

Heightof  Jeti  Number  of  >Head  in  feet  Length  of  Hun 
inPect.     ;Gal.  p.  Min.  at   Hydrant,  |        in  Yards. 

No.    I.  — With    one) 
length  of  hose.  . . . ) 

11 

20i        i         B3         1 

341        1         55         1 

S3i          |1,0S3  of  21-lDcb. 
+  50  of  4rinch. 

Ditto,     with      three  ( 

lengths  of  hose ) 

tt 

18 

m     . 

No.    4. -With    one 
length  of  hose 

as        1       122        1 
44i         1          78 

44          1          08 

92          1 1,583  of  21-incli. 
1 4- 138  of  IMuch. 

No,    5. -With    cue 
length  of  hose 

■I           1           3T          i 

60 
55 
47 

92 

;; 

1,685  Of  31-inch. 
+ 183  of  18-inch. 
-1-  06of  S-inch. 

No,    6, -With     ono| 
length  of  hose. . . .  | 

[             .           55           ■ 
1         68 

!         77 

138    " 
94 
73 

123.4 

1,585  of  21-incli. 
-fOOOoflS-incb. 
-j- 116  of   4-iiich, 

Ditto,     with      three] 
lengths  of  hose —  ) 

H                   481-        1    ■       ,. 

ti     1     M     :     ::     1     :: 

Ditto,       with       six  j 
lengths  of  hose. . .  1 

!l  i  1 

100 
82 
69 

;; 

No.    7. -With    one) 
length  of  hose.....  1 

7 
24 
27 

52 

•  47 

123.4 

1,585  of  21-inch. 
-j-  600  of  12-inch. 
-1-160  of  4-inch, 
-f   20of    S-incb. 

No.    9. -With    one! 
length  of  hose 1 

i 

32* 
82 

60 

47 

106 

1,585  of  ai-inch. 
-1-  266  of  12-inch. 
4-  60  of  4-iiich. 
4- 100  of  S-inch. 

Ditto,     with      three  \ 
lengths  of  hOBC,..) 

1 

la 

29 
83 

No,     13.-Wilh    one 

length  of  hose 

•  i 

58 
8G 
84 

186 
130 
94 

158 

1,585  ot  21-iDeb. 
-f-  1,366  of  12-in. 
-i-  118  of  4rlach. 

Ditto,      with     three! 
lengths  of  hoBe. . . ,  1 

i 

48 
64 
62 

180 
133 
94 

Ditto,       with       five  ( 
lengths  of  hose. ...  1 

41 
55 

62 

148 
132 
108 

No.    14.— With    one 
length  of  hose. .... 

i 

85 

73 
78 
60 

164} 

1,586  of  21-inch. 
+  1,266  ot  12-in. 
-  70  of  4rinch. 
-1-  87  of  3-inch. 

Ditto,     with     three  ( 
lengths  of  hose, . . .  ) 

i 

18+ 
89 
46 

78 
68 
86 

Ditto,      with       flvei 
lengths  of  hose....  1 

i 

IS* 

70 
66 
65 

No.    90.— No    hoso. 
Direct  from  2-inch 

\ 

f? 

64 
66 
60 

1S7 

1,685  of  Si-Inch. 
+  1,060  of  12-ia. 

-  - 136  of  4-lncb. 

-  -Ill  of  S-inch. 
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nearly  eqnal  to  the  12  inofa  iheuds  with  |  the  ^4  ^"^^  nozzle  with  the  higher 
an  effeotive  head  of  155  feet.  Taking  preaeureB  appeared  to  give  the  best  re- 
height  and   qnantity  into  consideration  1  suits. 


THE  PREVENTION  OP  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP 

ACCIDENTS.* 

Bi  PaonnoB  08B0RNK  RBTNOLDB. 


Thb  past  twelve  months  has  been  no 
ordinary  period.  Political  events  of  the 
very  first  magnitade  have  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  sue  cession,  and  the 
mechanical  events  have  been  of  such 
vast  importance  and  interest  that  they 
have  successfully  competed  with  their 
political  rivals,  and  have  secured  for 
themselves  no  ordinary  amount  of  public 
interest. 

Railway  and  steamship  disasters  of 
this  year  are  calculated  to  impress  upon 
us  that,  take  what  precautions  we  may, 
we  cannot  do  away  with  accidents  alto- 
gether. We  must  face  the  risk,  and  all 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  reduce  this  risk 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  to  questions  con- 
cerning this  minimum  risk  that  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  means  of 

»Dd    Mecluuilc*! 


preventing  accidents  and  mitigating  the 
consequences  has  been  steadiljr  growing, 
and  daring  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
considerable;  and  this  not  only  by  en- 
gineers and  those  more  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  accidents,  but  alflo  by 
the  public  and  the  Legislature.  The  aid 
of  Parliament  has  been  claimed  in  al- 
most every  direction,  and  numerous  im- 
portant statutes  have  been  passed  with  a 
view  to  diminish  risk.  The  object  of 
this  attention  has  not  been  solely  the 
means  of  looomotion,  but  has  embraced 
every  species  of  mechanical  appliance  in 
the  use  of  which  there  is  risk  to  human 
life;  and  it  is  only  for  the'purpose  of  re- 
ducing my  subject  withm  reasonable 
limits  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  con- 
sidering some  of  the  risks  attendant 
upon  locomotion.  That  rapid  locomo- 
tion can  never  be  altogether  rendered 
free  from  risk  will,  I  think,  be  generally 
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admitted.  It  is  the  conolusion  which 
must  be  drawn  from  the  experience  we 
meet  with  in  the  ezeccixe  of  our  natural 
powers.  For  all  nnimalB,  when  in  their 
natural  state,  do  meet  with  accidents  in 
consequence  of  their  movements.  And 
adopting  the  now  generally  accepted  hy- 
pothesis as  to"  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
we  at  once  see  that  the  limit  whivh  ex- 
ists to  the  size  and  speed  of  animals  is 
only  maintained  in  virtue  of  the  increase 
of  the  accidents  consequent  on  any  over- 
stepping of  these  limits. 

From  the  fact  that  man  has  already 
gone  beyond  nature  in  the  size  and  speed 
of  his  locomotive  structures,  it  may  be 
thought  that  when  design  oomes  in,  the 
laws  found  to  bold  in  natural  selection 
no  longer  apply.  Further  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  It  is  true  that  in  our 
railway  trains — to  take  the  most  striking 
instance — we  have  far  exceeded  the  size 
and  considerably  exceeded  the  speed  of 
any  walking  or  running  animal.  But, 
thmk  for  one  moment  I  How  have  we 
done  this?  Simply  by  modifying  the 
conditions  under  which  the  movement  is 
accomplished.  All  animals,  as  far  as 
nature  has  selected  them,  have  been  se- 
lected to  exercise  their  powers  under  the 
conditions  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  as 
these  conditions  exist;  whereas  our  loco- 
motive engines  are  possible  only  after : 
the  conditions  have  been  completely 
modified  by  the  construction  of  railways. 
Even  our  carriages  and  teams  of  horses , 
would  be  altogether  useless  were  it  not 
for  the  existence  of  good  roads.  Thus 
we  see  that  it  is  not  as  a  constructor  of 
locomotive  machines  that  man  has  won ; 
the  race,  but  by  laboriously  modifying! 
the  conditions  which  these  machines ; 
have  to  meet. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  liability  to  ac- 
cident in  the  means  of  locomotion  con- 
structed by  man,  as  compares  with  the 
liability  to  accidents  met  by  animals  in 
the  e&ercise  of  their  natural  powers,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  failure  in  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  two  conditions — 
the  improved  road  and  the  rule  of  the 
road — may  be  important  elements  in  the 
former. 

As  far  as  ships  are  concerned,  the  last 
is  the  only  condition.  Here  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  road,  and  no  arti- 
ficial guides,  such  as  in  the  railway  in- 


sist, to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  rule  of  the  road. 

In  virtue  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
railway  we  can  pass  the  natural  limits  a» 
regards  size  and  speed  of  locomotive 
structures,  and  in  virtue  of  the  rule  of 
the  road  we  do  away  to  some  extent 
with  the  necessity  for  such  comparative- 
ly great  powers  of  stopping  and  turning 
as  those  poxsessed  by  swift  annimaU; 
bat  we  cannot  do  away  altogether  with 
the  necessity  for  such  powers,  and  in 
spite  of  all  possible  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  locomotion  takes 
place,  it  would  appear  that  the  minimum 
of  these  powers  consistent  with  safety 
remains  fixed  by  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions. For  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  play  an  essential,  although  it  may 
be  thought  a  secondary,  part  in  our 
means  of  locomotion,  which  conditions, 
it  may  appear,  that  wo  have  no  power  to 
modify  to  any  great  extent.  These  relate- 
to  the  distances  at  which  we  can  see  and 
I  hear.  Although  by  the  use  of  telescopes 
I  we  may  increase  the  optical  power  of  our 
eyes  to  almost  any  extent,  it  is  found 
that  such  an  increase  is  of  no  use  to  us 
I  in  guiding  ourselves  or  our  structures 
I  amongst  obstacles  on  the  earthV  surface; 
the  limits  to  the  distance,  at  which  we 
can  see  such  obstacles  being  fixed  by  the 
form  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  by 
the  power  of  our  eyes.  These  conditions 
vary  greatly.  In  some  places,  and  at 
some  limes,  a  signal  m'ay  be  visible  for 
miles,  while  at  other  times  it  may  not  be 
visible  many  yards.  When  the  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  are  such  that 
they  limit  this  distance,  no  increase  in 
the  power  o£  our  eyes  would  make  any 
difference;  and  their  power  is  amply 
eufficieni  when  the  distance  is  not  othor- 
wise  limited. 

The  effect  of  these  conditions  is  muoh 
more  important  as  regards  safe  naviga- 
tion at  sea  than  as  regards  the  driving  of 
our  trains.  Dwelling  for  one  moment  on 
ships,  we  see  at  once  how  this  limit  to 
the  distance  at  which  we  can  depend  on 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  warn  us  of  danger, 
must  place  a  limit  on  the  size  and  speed 
of  our  vessels.  Large  and  swift  vessels 
will  only  have  the  same  room  in  which 
j  to  manmuvre  out  of  danger  as  small 
I  ones.  Hence,  in  order  that  they  may  as 
successfully  aooomplish  such  manceuvres, 
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the  large  and  swift  vessels  should  have 
proportionately  much  greater  powers  of 
stopping,  starting  and  turning  than  small 
vessels.  Tip  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, no  means  Imve  been  found  of  rend- 
ering the  manisiivriDg  of  large  ships 
proportionately  greater  than  the  man- 
oeuvring power  of  small  ships. 

To  railway  trains  the  same  law  does 
not  apply  with  the  same  force;  still,  it 
does  apply.  We  have  not  made  our 
system  of  distance  signalling  so  complete 
but  that  there  do  continually  arise  cases 
in  which  the  first  warning  the  engine- 
driver  receives  of  an  obstruction  ahead 
is  from  the  obstruction  itself;  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  chance  of  safety 
lies  in  the  power  of  stopping  the  train 
within  the  limited  distance.  In  such 
oases  the  power  of  stopping  with  a  heavy 
fast  train,  in  order  to  give  the  same 
chance  of  safety,  must  be  proportionately 
greater  than  with  a  slower  and  lighter 
trfun. 

It  is  certain  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
developed  to  the  utmost  the  brake  power 
on  our  trains,  or  the  steering  and  stop- 
ping powers  of  oiir  ships;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  limit  to  these  powers, 
and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  are  we 
from  this  limit  ?  This  brings  me  to  what 
is,  to  me,  the  most  pleasant  part  of  my 
subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of 
iiertain  progressive  steps  that  have  re- 
cently been  made,  which,  although  they 
have  not  attracted  much  notice,  are  nev- 
ertheless extremely  important  to  our 
means  of  locomotion,  and  are  also  im- 
portant as  showing  that  however  far 
happy  guess-work  may  carry  us  towards 
perfection,  perfection  itself  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  be  attained  except  by  scientifio 
method. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  our 
attention  has  been  so  closely  occupied  in 
developing  and  perfecting  the  primary 
power  in  our  means  of  locomotion,  that 
bat  little  notice  has  been  paid  to  such 
secondary  considerations  as  the  powers 
of  stopping,  starting,  or  turning,  as  the 
case  may  be;  for  these  suob  appliances 
as  came  at  once  to  hand  were  at  first 
deemed  enfficient;  thus  hand  brakes  on 
those  parts  of  the  train  where  they  could 
be  at  once  applied,  and  |the  rudder  and 
hand  wheel,  such  as  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  on  the  sterns  of  ships,  were  ac- 
cepted without  question.     And  it  was 


only  when  we  had  so  far  perfected  our 
locomotive  structures  as  regards  what 
may  be  called  their  locomotive  functions 
that  they  have  outrun  our  means  of  hold- 
ing them;  and  when  the  alterations  in 
the  conditions  consequent  on  the  increase 
of  trafiic  (of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently)  have  increased  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  powers  of  avoiding  each 
other,  we  find  ourselves  driven  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  power  of  stopping  and 
taming  may  be  improved. 

As  regards  railway  trains  the  qaestion 
has  been  very  widely  taken  up.  The 
great  prize  held  out  to  the  inventor  of 
the  best  continuous  brake  brought  many 
able  competitors  into  the  field,  while  the 
urgency  of  the  case  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  mnch  more  direct  means  of  test- 
ing the  merits  of  the  various  inventions 
than  ever  fell  to  the  good  fortune  of 
other  inventors. 

The  result  appears  likely  to  be  very  in- 
structive, apart  from  the  direct  object  in- 
volved. It  appears  likely  to  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  nse 
attempting  the  solution  of  such  a  prob- 
lem except  by  the  thorough  and  scientific 
method. 

The  stopping  power  arising  from  a 
single  brake  was  known  to  depend  on 
the  tightness  with  which  the  brake 
blocks  were  screwed  against  the  wheels 
up  to  a  certain  point;  and  it  was  appar- 
ently obvious  that  the  tighter  the  better 
until  the  wheels  no  longer  revolved — 
until,  in  fact,  the  wheels  were  skidded — 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect;  therefore, 
it  was  thought  that  all  the  guard  or 
driver  had  to  do  was  to  skid  his  wheels. 
Hence,  when  an  emergency  arose,  the 
brakes  were  invariably  screwed  home 
and  the  wheels  skidded.  This  practice, 
which  has  prevailed  without  question 
for  forty  years,  is  an  instance  of  how  far 
general  experience  can  be  depended  on 
to  remove  a  misconception.  It  is  now 
found  for  the  first  time  that  by  skidding 
the  wheels  the  brake  loses  nearly  half  its 

freatest  power  of  stopping  the  train, 
r  the  brake  is  applied  with  the  greatest 
force  short  of  skidding  the  wheels,  the 
train  will  stop  in  something  like  half  the 
distance  required  if  the  wheels  are  skid- 
ded. 

How  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
to  this  misconception  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  think.    Thanks  to  C'aptain  Qaltoo,  it 
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is  now  removed,  and  it  now  only  remains 
to  choose  the  bent  means  of  applying  the 
brakes  so  as  to  produce  the  grAtest 
effect.  Captain  Galton  has  shown  ns 
the  greatest  stopping  power  we  can 
obtain  from  one  pair  of  wheels,  and 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  from  every  pair  of  wheels  on  a  train 
we  shall  have  reached  the  minimnm  limit 
of  our  etopping  power.  But  this  is 
something  like  four  times  greater  ,than 
.  the  stopping  power  of  ordinary  trains. 
Turmng  now  to  the  manceuvring  pow- 
ers of  steamships,  I  oome  to  the  Bubjeot 
wbicb  has  engaged  no  small  part  of  my 
attention  for  several  years.  The  man- 
ceuvring powers  of  ships  involve  not 
only  their  power  of  stopping,  bqt  also 
their  means  of  turning,  and  as  regards 
improvement,  the  question  of  turning  is 
the  more  important,  for,  as  regards 
powers  of  stopping,  a  sailing  ship  has 
none  other  than  that  of  turning  her  head 
into  the  wind;  while  with  steam  ships 
their  greatest  stopping  power  is  devel- 
oped by  the  reversal  or  their  engines; 
and  as  tbey  are  all  provided  with  the 
power  to  reverse,  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be 
accomplished;  and  in  this  respect  there 
is  not  great  room  for  improvement.  So 
far  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  cus- 
tom to  reverse  the  engines  by  hand,  and 
in  the  case  of  lai^  engines  the  operation 
might  occapy  as  much  as  thirty  seconds, 
which  would  be  time  lost.  Hecently, 
however,  steam  reversing  gear  has  come 
into  vogue  for  large  vessels,  and  by 
means  oi  this  the  engines  ean  be  reversed 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  hope  to  increase  the  powers 
which  vessels  have  of  stopping  them- 
selves. As  regards  a  vessel's  power  of 
turning,  however,  it  is  different.  Taking 
sorew-steamghips  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  ships,  and  those  to 
which,  owing  to  their  great  speed, 
manceuvring  powers  are  most  important, 
we  may  see  from  the  very  great  number 
of  collisions  in  which  screw- steamers 
take  a  part  that,  as  at  present  sent  to 
sea,  the  turning  powers  of  these  vessels 
are  altogether  insufficient.  We  all  saw 
an  anthoritative  statement  that  there 
bad  been  upwards  of  seventy  collisions 
in  the  Thames  alone  within  twelve 
months,  and  that  in  by  far  the  greater . 
part  of  these  collisions  a  screw-eteamship  | 
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was  involved.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
turning  powers  of  screw  'steamers  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  them;  but,  strange 
to  say,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
no  systematic  attempts  had  been  made 
to  remedy  the  evil.  It  has  been  with 
the  steering  of  screw  steamers  just  as  it 
was  with  the  stopping  of  railway  trains; 
the  rudder  and  hand  wheel,  like  the 
brakes  on  the  engine  and  tender,  came 
ready  to  hand  when  steamers  were  first 
introduced.  And  hitherto  gross  miscon- 
ception has  prevailed.  It  may  be  that 
the  fact  of  the  rndder  and  wheel  having 
held  its  own  for  ep  long  on  sailing  ships 
led  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  already 
proved  to  afford  the  best  means  of  steer- 
ing, and  as  the  rudder  of  the  steamer 
was  itself  similar  to  that  of  the  sailing 
vessel,  and  was  similarly  placed — name- 
ly, at  the  stern — it  was  assumed  that  it 
must  produce  the  same  effect.  Such 
views  would  gather  strength  from  the 
fact  that  in  paddle  steamships  the  rud- 
der was  found  to  answer  its  purpose  as 
well  as  in  the  sailing  ships.  At  any 
rate,  for  some  twenty  years  no  attempts 
were  made  to  investigate  the  action  of 
the  rudder  in  screw-steamers,  although 
from  the  time  of  the  first  screw-steamer 
going  to  sea  anomalies  in  the  steering 
presented  themselves. 

The  action  of  a  rndder  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  so  simple  and  obvious  that 
it  seems  as  if  nobody  thought  of  looking 
closer  into  the  question,  The  rndder 
appears  to  act  the  simple  part  of  a  gnide 
to  the  stern  of  the  ship.  When  straight 
the  rudder  allows  the  ship  to  go  straight 
on,  but  when  it  is  turned  it  then  gnides 
the  stern  of  the  ship  out  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  head  is  movmg,  and  so 
causes  the  ship  to  turn.  This  is  the 
apparent  action  of  the  rudder,  and  this 
would  be  its  action  if  the  ship  did  not 
offer  any  resistance  to  be  turned.  Owing 
to  this  resistance,  however,  and  to  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  water,  the  rudder 
does  not  act  the  part  of  a  rigid  guide  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  but  only  exerts 
what  may  be  called  a  tendency  to  guide 
the  stem.  This,  also,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  obvious.  And  it  is  also  obvious 
that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  rudder 
the  tendenoy  which  it  exerts  to  gnide 
the  stem  will  be  increased.  But  what  is 
not  obvious,  and  what  was  not  seen  until 
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recent  years  is,  that  the  tendency  which 
the  rudder  exerts  U  not  due  solely  to  the 
forces  wliiuli  act  between  the  water  and 
the  rudder,  but  to  the  increaaed  preaeure 
of  the  water  which  the  rudder  causes 
against  that  side  of  the  ship  towards 
which  it  is  turned.  The  impaitance  of 
this  fact  being  entirely  overlooked,  it 
was  not  seeD  that  the  opening  of  a  large 
space,  anoh  as  the  screw-way  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  rudder  must  in  itself 
greatly  diminish  the  tendency  of  the 
rudder  to  guide  the  ship.  Aud  further, 
such  was  tne  confidence  in  what  may  be 
called  the  obvious  action  of  the  rudder, 
that  when  it  was  found,  as  it  was  im- 
mediately on  the  introduction  of  screws, 
that,  no  matter  how  fast  a  vessel  might 
be  going  through  the  water,  if  the  screw 
was  stopped  or  reversed  the  action  of 
the  rndder  was  not  only  feeble  but 
uncertain,  it  was  not  supposed  that  this 
effect  was  due  to  any  change  in  the 
tendency  which  the  rudder  exerted  to, 
turn  the  ship,  bat  that  it  was  due  to  the ' 
tendency  which  the  screw  exerted  to! 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  rudder.  | 

This  blind  confidence  in  the  consistent  I 
action  of  the  rudder,  whatever  may. 
appear  to  the  contrary,  is  so  strong  eveo 
at  the  present  day,  that,  although  from 
his  own  experience  when  man<Buvring 
his  ship  in  rivers  and  in  port,  every 
captain  and  pilot  knows  that  his  rudder 
is  all  but  useless  to  him  whoever  bis 
licrew  is  stopped  or  reversed,  and  his 
vessel  stil!  be  moving  forward  slowly, 
numerous  pilots  and  captains  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  vessel  were  moving  fast,  for 
then,  they  argue,  that  the  action  of  the 
rudder  would  be  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  action  of  the  screw;  and  so  great  is 
their  confidence  in  this  view  that  they 
never  try  the  experiment  but  wait  until 
a  collision  in  imminent,  and  then  when, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Konig 
Wilhelm  and  the  Kurfurtt,  the  ship, 
with  her  screw  reversed,  pursues  her 
own  unguided  way  right  into  the  sides 
of  another,  they  refuse  to  give  up  their 
confidence  in  their  rudder,  and  maintain, 
in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  their  orders  could  not  have  been 
obeyed.  The  whole  error  arises  from  a 
failure  to  grasp  the '  circumstances  on 
which  the  action  of  the  rudder  depends. 
As  long,  and  only  as  long  afl  the  water  is 


rushing  backwards  past  the  rudder,  will 
the  rudder  exert  its  normal  tendency  to 
guidathe  ship. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  For,  at  the 
instance  of  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association,   experiments    to  test    these 

I  conclusions  have  been  made  on  twelve 
steamers  ranging  from  4000  tons  down- 
wards;  and  in   every   case  it  is   found 

'that,  no  matter  how  fast  the  ship  may 
be  going,  the  instant  the  screw  is  re- 
•verse'd  the  action  of  the  rudder  ia  also 
reversed,    and    rendered    comparatively 

;  feeble.     It  is  therefore  now  conclusively 

\  shown  that  it  was  a  misconception  to 
suppose  that  the  rudder  would  exert  it» 
usual  influence  with  its  screw  stopped  or 
reversed.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  but  for  this  misconception,  many 
collisions  might  have  been  prevented. 

llie  result  of  these  experiments  has 
been  to  bring  to  light  what  the  mauffiiiv- 
ring  power  of  screw-steamers  really  is, 
and  hence  to  clear  the  way  to  makiDg 
the  best  possible  use  of  that  power. 

Inefficient  as  a  rudder  on  a  screw- 
steamer  must  always  be  under  certain 
circumstances,  with  large  vessels  its 
inefficiency  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
insufficient  means  provided  for  turning  it 
in  case  of  emergency. 

This  evil  might  at  once  be  remedied. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  apply  some 
power  in  place  of  the  ban  a- wheel. 
Varions  contrivances  for  doine  this 
have  already  been  devised;  andtbereis 
no  doubt  that  the  inventor  of  the  beet 
steering  apparatus  will  secure  a  prize 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  which 
will  fall  to  the  inventor  of  the  best 
brake.  The  experience  just  mentioned 
as  regards  brases  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  caution  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  find  the  best  steering 
apparatus.  Just  as  the  question  of  the 
best  brake  is  now  found  to  lie  beyond 
the  mere  means  of  applying  it,  so  the 
best  steering  apparatus  may  be  found  to 
involve  more  than  the  mere  means  of 
turning  the  rudder. 

It  may  be  that  the  whole  power  of  tfae 
engines  of  a  ship  will  be  brought  to  bear 
in  bringing  her  round.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  already  done  in  the  instanoe  of 
twin  screws;  and  certain  recent  inven- 
tions are  said  to  apply  this  power  at  still 
greater  advantage.  As  regards  tbe 
taming  power  of  ships,  therefore,  it  ia 
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«leftr  that  althoagh  there  doubtless  is  a 
limit,  yet,  owing  primarily  to  ignorance 
as  to  what  the  turning  powers  of  our 
-screW'BteanierB  really  are,  and  also  to 
the  insufficient  power  now  applied  to 
turn  the  rodders,  we  are  far  from  ha*-ing 
reached  the  limit;  and  we  may  fairly 
hope  that  the  risk  at  present  attending 
the  navigation  of  screw- steamers  will, 
inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  the  want  of 
taming  power,  he  considerably  reduced. 
That  we  shall  eventually  develop  to 
the  utmost  the  powera  of  stopping  and 
taming,  whether  on  railways  or  on  ships, 
and  make  use  of  all  onr  scientifio  knowl- 
■edgfl  to  discover  those  methods,  may, 
I  think,  well  be  argued  from  the  pro- 
gress of  late  years.  Although  time  has 
not  allowed  me  to  enter  upon  them  in 
this  address,  there  are  many  other  oir- 
oumstances  under  our  control  which 
affect  the  risk  of  locomotion  beside  the 
adequacy  of  the  powers  of  manceuvring. 
And  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  notice  that 
as  regards  one  of  these  ciroumstaDGes, 
and  the  one  to  which,  until  recently, 
accidents  were  mainly  to  be  attributed, 
we  appear,  at  all  events,  as  judging 
from  the  accidents  of  this  year,  to  hav 
reaohed    perfection.     This  is  the   adi 

?uacy  of  the  strength  of  our  Btructuresr 
t  is  but  rarely  now  that  we  hear  of  a 
railway  axle,  a  rail,  a  beam,  or  even  a 
boiler,  breaking  under  its  legitimate 
load.  This  certainly  has  only  been 
reached  by  the  most  elaborate  research, 
aided  by  scientific  knowledge,  and  by 
the  institution  of  most  careful  systems  of 
tests  and  periodic  inspection.  But  these 
have  all  been  done,  and  we  may  fairly 
hope  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  direction  will  be  followed  in  others 
until  we  shall  have  substituted  through- 
out every  department  of  the  manufacture 
and  working  of  our  structures  a  thorough- 
ly understood  art  for  what  was  a  few 
years  ago  merely  a  field  for  ingenuity. 

But  tt  must  not  be  imagined  that  all 
the  future  improvements  there  may  be  in 
the  Btoppmg  power  of  our  trains  or  in 
the  turning  power  of  our  steamboats,  or 
in  whatever  may  affect  their  safety,  will 
all  be  allowed  to  go  to  diminish  the  risk. 
As  tbe  risk  with  structures  at  their 
present  uzes  and  moving  at  their  present 
speeds  ia  diminished,  it  will  probably  be 
as  it  has  been — the  sizes  and  speed  will 
be    inoreaaed,   and  more   than  this.    I 


have  already  mentioned  the  increased 
risk  consequent  on  the  increased  trajlio 
of  our  railways  and  the  increased  crowd- 
ing of  our  seas.  This  crowding  goes  to 
form  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
rition  has  to  be  accomplished;  and 
most  important  to  notice  that  this 
crowding  can  itself  only  be  limited  by 
the  increased  risk  which  it  causes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  risk  of  looomotion 
depends  upon  crowding  so  far,  any 
diminution  to  risk  which  may  he  ac- 
complished by  increasing  the  manceuv- 
ring powers  of  our  locomotive  structures 
seems  likely  to  be  followed  by  increased 
traffic  and  crowding,  and  thus  the  ad- 
vantage derived  on  the  one  hand  may  be 
balanced  by  the  disadvantage  on  the 
other. 

It  thus  appears  that  after  all  precau- 
tions risk  IB  a  neoessity  of  looomotion, 
and  that  the  speed  and  size  of  our 
structures  as  well  as  the  extent  of  tbe 
possible  traffic  are  limited  by  the  risk. 
And  it  may  well  he  asked,  what,  then,  is 
the  limit  to  the  risk?  This  is  a  question 
of  morality.  The  limit  to  the  risk  is  the 
extent  of  risk  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
run.  To  accomplish  some  object  or  even 
to  save  ourselves  trouble  we  are  all  of  us 
willing  to  run  some  risk.  I^et  our  system 
of  working  be  ever  so  perfect,  the  im- 
munity from  accidents  will  result  in 
neglect,  and  this  must  culminate  in 
accidents.  The  loss  of  the  Eurydice 
appears  to  have  been  a  marked  instance 
of  this,  as  does  also  the  Sittingbourue 
accident,  and  it  does  not  appear  impossi- 
ble that  this  may  also  have  to  be  said  of 
the  loss  of  the  IVinceas  Alice, 

Kot withstanding  all  this,  statistics 
show  us  that  the  risks  are  and  have  been 
steadily  diminishing.  Nor  ts  this  dimin- 
ution of  risk  other  than  we  should 
expecL  As  novices  we  put  up  with  that 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  with- 
stand, and  hence,  as  we  beoome  more 
familiar  with  the  incidents  of  traveling, 
we  come  to  object  to  risks  of  travelers 
and  responsibilities  of  officials  which  we 
know  may  be  reduced. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  international 
industrial  exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1880, 
the  matter  being  in  the  hands  of  a  num- 
ber of  influential  citizens  headed  by  the 
Lord  ProvosL 
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equal  ones  FCL  and  GHB.    The  area  of 
.the  first  two  =  a;y,  and  of  the  aeoond 


THE  KECTANGLE3   THAT   MAY  BE  INSCRIBED  IN  A  GIVEN 
RECTANGLE. 

Bt  PBorsMoB  W.  ALLAN. 
WrltUn  lot  ViH  NovTiHtNE 

Havinu  Been  several  aUneions  to  this 
problem  of  late  I  am  induced  to  send 
foa  thefollowiag  diBCUSBion  of  it.  The 
problem  has  a  useful  applioation  in  the 
construction  of  Howe  traeaea  aod  of 
similar  struc tares. 

L  To  determine  generally  the  rect- 
angles that  may  be  insoribed  in  a  given  i 
rectangle,  ABCD.  i 

Assume  some  point  as  H,  on  the  i 
shorter  side  of  the  given  rectangle,  as 
one  of  the  vertices  of  an  inscribed  rect- 
angle. Let  its  distance  from  A  be  ^  x. 
Then  throngh  this  point  describe  a  circle 
with  its  center  at  O,  the  center  of  ABCD. 
The  points  in  which  this  circle  cuts  the 
sides  of  ABCD  are  the  points  of  the 
vertices  of  the  inscribed  rectangles  that 
are  possible  when  our  first  assumed  point 
is  one  of  these  vertices.  Each  of  the ' 
eight  points  gotten  may  serve  as  one  of : 
the  vertices  or  two  rectangles  (like  those 
having  a  common  vertex  at  F).  The  two 
rectangles  that  may  be  drawn  at  eaoh 
set  of  two  points  will  evidently  in  every 
case  be  like  those  at  F.  No  other  rect- 
angle, save  those  in  the  figure,  can  be 
inscribed  with  a  vertex  at  F7 

These  rectangles  have  some  pretty  re- 
lations. 

Let  a=AB=8horter,  and  b=AC= 
longer  side  of  given  rectangle.  Let  AP 
=y,  AH=ic.  Then  FC=b->/  and  HB 
=a— 3;=AP.  From  the  similar  triangles 
AFP  and  FCK,  we  have 
AP  :  FC:  :AF  :  CK^AH.-.a-a:  :  b~y 


two  ={a—x)  (b—y).    Tbe  area  of   tb© 
rectangle  FG=*p.     Henoe 

(o— aj)  {b—y)+x!/+9p=ab 


.^. 


whence 


.y^x 


~x*^by+ax=o  (l) 

and  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y  is 


Let  a  and  p  be  the  sides  of  the  insoribed 
rectangles.  Referring  to  the  smaller  of 
two  inscribed  in  Fig.  l  we  see  that  it,  to- 
gether with  fonr  triangles,  make  up  the 
area  of  the  given  rectangle  which  is  equal 
to  a&.  The  triangles  are  the  two  equal 
ones  AFH  and  tiLD,  and  the  other  two 


The  two  values  of  the  area  sp  correspond 
to  the  two  rectangles  with  vertices  at  F. 
The  sum  of  these  two  rectangles  is  seen 
to  be  always = ad  ^  area  of  the  given 
rectangle.  As  the  point  H  is  carried 
towards  A,  the  smaller  rectangle  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  other  increases  until  at  the 
limit  one  becomes  the  diagonal  AD,  and 
j  the  other  becomes  the  given  rectangle 
.  itself.  As  H  is  assumed  nearer  and 
I  nearer  to  M  (the  middle  point  of  AC)  the 
I  two  inscribed  rectangles  approach  each 
other  in  size,  and  when  H  coincides  with 
j  M,  they  become  equal,  and  each  is~one 
I  half  the  circumscribed  rectangle,  ABCD. 
I     n.    To  determine    the   sides  of    Uie 
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blocks  on  which  diagonals  of  a  Howe 
truss  abut,  so  that  the  faces  may  be 
perpendioolar  to  the  diagonals. 

The  face,  or  hypothenuse  of  the  blook 
(FH,  Fig.  1)  is  eqnal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  brace,  and  is  the  dimension  given. 
The  relation  between  this.and  one  of  the 
aides  of  the  blook  leads,  as  Prof.  Woods 
remarks  in  his  book,  to  an  equation  of 
the  fourth  degree,  whioh  is  insoluble. 

But  the  relation  between  the  two  aides 
of  the  blook  is  given  by  equation  (l) 

y'— a;'— fty+oa!=o 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  Equilateral 
Hyperbola,  which  is  shown  in   Fig.  2. 


this  A  and  B.  With  A  as  center  and 
radius  equal  to  the  given  breadth  of  the 
base  describe  a  circle.  At  the  point 
where  this  circle  intersects  the  Hyper- 
bola within  the  rectangle,  draw  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  Hyperbola  referred  te 
A  as  origin.  They  are  the  sides  of  the 
block  whose  face  equals  the  radios  of  the 
intersecting  circle. 

The  form  of  the  Hyperbola  changes 
only  with  the  values  of  a  and  b,  A  table 
may  be  readily  constructed  giving  the 
values  of  the  sides  of  the  blobka  for 
given  faces  when  the  valnes  of  a  and  b 
are  fixed.  The  values  of  these  sides  may 
be  obtained  by  measuring  the  co-ordi- 
nates on  a  carefully  prepared  drawing, 
by  measuring  one  oo-ordinate,  and 
then  calculating  the  others  by  means  of 
eq.  (1).     A  specimen  of  such  a  table  is 


Transposing  tbe  origin  to  O  the  center 
of.ABCD,  eq.  (l)  becomes 


-i{a' 


»•) 


(3) 


appended,   when    b 

is    taken=20    and 

a=lQ: 

Pace. 

X 

y 

Face.1     . 

V 

0.30 

0.18 

0.080 

0,40 

0,87 

0  180 

2.40     8.33 

0.9O4 

0.60 

0.65 

0.364 

2.60     3.41 

0.961 

0.80 

0.78 

0.84G 

2.80      3.60 

1.014 

1.00  '  0.91 

0-.483 

8,00     2.80 

1.30      1.10 

0.G03 

3,20  ,  3.00 

1.113 

1.40      1.28 

0,B75 

8,40      8.30 

1.156 

1.60      1.46 

0,645 

3.60  1  8.40 

1.194 

1.80      1.64 

0.711 

8.80  1  3.60 

2.00     1.88 

"■"" 

4.00  1  8.80 

1.268 

Ik  the  contribution  of  Prof.  Hanpt, 
published  in  the  November  number  of 
our  Mflgazine,  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  new  survey  of  the  Delaware 
River  then  in  progress  was  "under  the 
supervision  of  Capt.  S.  C.  McCorkle." 
Tt  IS  desired  to  explain  that  Mr.  McCorkle 
was  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  local 
tri angulation,  "The  topography  of  that 
portion  of  the  river  shores  then  being 
surveyed  was  under  the  direction  of  As- 
sistant R.  M,  Bache,  and  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  river  was  executed  by 
Assistant  H.  L.  Marindin,  under  the 
special  supervision  of  Assistant  Henry 
Hitohell." 

The  entire  work  was  organized  and 
I  directed  by  Hon.  C.  P.  Patterson,  Super- 

Aud  O  is  the  center  of  tbe  Hyperbola,   intendentof  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 

"nie  vertex  is  V,  and  tbe  curve  passes  |  Surveys. 
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ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OP  DETECTING  OVERSTRAIN  IN  IRON 
AND  OTHER  METALS,  AND  ON  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  THE 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO 
BRIDGES  AND  OTHER  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Br  BOBBBT  H.  THURSTON,  C.  B, 


A  Paper  nid  bafon  the 

It  has  been  ehown  bv  tbe  writer*  and 
by  other  investigators  tnat,  when  a  metal 
is  snbjeotvd  to  stress  exceeding  that  re- 
qnired  to  strain  it  beyond  its  orimnal 
apparent,  or  "primitive,"  elastic  limit, 
this  primitive  elastio  limit  becomes 
elevated,  and  that  Btrain-diagrams  obtain- 
ed autograph ically,  or  by  carefully  plot- 
ting the  results  of  well  oonducted  tests 
of  snoh  metal,  are  "  the  loci  of  the  suc- 
cessive limits  of  elasticity  of  the  metal 
at  the  suoceesive  positions  of  seC."t 

It  has  been  ehown  by  the  writer  also 
that  at  the  succesaive  positions  of  set-, 
strain  being  intermitted,  a  new  elastic 
limit  is,  on  renewing  the  application  of 
the  distorting  force,  found  to  exist  at  a 
point  which  approximately  measures  the 
magnitude  of  the  load  at  the  moment  of 
intermission. I 

It  has  been  still  further  shown  by  the 
writer,  and  by  Commander  Beardslee, 
U.S.N.,  by  direct  experiment  in  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens 
Inatitute  of  Technology,  and  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  that  the  normal 
elastic  limit,  as  exhibited  on  strain  dia- 
grams of  tests  conducted  without  inter- 
mission of  stress,  is  exalted  or  depressefl 
when  intermission  of  distortion  occurs, 
according  as  the  metal  belongs  to  the 
iron  or  to  the  tin  class. §  This  elevation 
of  the  normal  elastic  limit  by  intermit- 
ting strain  i',  aa  has  been  shown,  vari- 
fale  in  amount  with  different  materials  of 
the  iron  class  and  the  rate  at  which  this 
exaltation  progresses  is  also  variable. 
With  the  Game  material  and  under  the 
same  conditions  of  manufacture  and  of 
subsequent  treatment,  the  rate  of  exalt- 
ation is  quite  definite  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  very  simple  formula.     The 


•  See  TnuiB.  Am,  Sol  C.  K,,  18J4,  ft,  —a.,  Jt 
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writer  has  experimented  with  bridge  ma- 
terial, and  Commander  Beardslee  ha» 
examined  metal  specially  adapted  for  usfr 
in  chain  cables,  for  which  latter  purpoa& 
an  iron  is  required,  as  in  bridge  building, 
to  be  tough  as  well  as  strong  and  uni- 
form in  structure  and  composition.  The 
experiments  of  tbe  latter  investigator 
have  extended  to  a  wider  range  than 
have  those  of  the  writer,  and  the  effect 
of  the  intermission  of  strains  considera- 
bly exceeding  the  primitive  elastic  limit 
has  been  determined  by  him  for  perioda- 
of  from  one  minute  to  one  year.*  Froii> 
a  study  of  the  results  of  such  reaearches- 
and  from  a  comparison  with  the  latter 
investigation,  which  was  fonnd  to  be 
confirmatory  of  the  deduction,  the  writer 
has  found  that,  with  such  iron  as  is  herfr 
described,  the  process  of  exaltation  of 
the  normal  elastic  limit  dne  to  any  given 
degree  of  strain  usually  nearly  reaohes  » 
maximum  in  the  course  .of  a  few  days  of 
rest  after  strain,  its  progress  being  rapid 
at  first  and  the  rate  of  increase  quicKly 
diminishing  with  time.  For  good  bridge 
irons,  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  the 
exalted  limit,  as  shown  by  subsequent 
test,  above  the  stress  at  which  the  load 
had  been  previously  removed  may  be  ex- 
pressed approximately  by  the  formula : 

E'=b  Log.  T+\.60  percent; 


which  produced  the  noted  stretoh. 

Thus,  in  the  figure,  which  is  a  faoaimile 
of  a  part  of  a  strain- diagram  produced 
by  such  an  iron,  during  a  test  in  which 
the  intermission  of  stress  was  of  too 
brief  duration  to  cause  an  observable 
exaltation  of  the  normal  elastic  limit  id 
a  diagram  drawn  on  so  small  a  scale, 
the  point  £!i&  the  primitive  elastic  limit 
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of  the  material,  and  E^  ^»  E^^  E^", 
are  the  normal  elastio  limits  correBpond- 
ing  to  Bets  nnder  loads  which  have 
strained  it  beyond  that  primitive  elaetic 
limit.  In  the  example  here  illustrated, 
the  primitive  limit  is  foand  at  about 
20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  1,400 
kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  and  the 
other  points  are  those  corresponding  to 
loads  of,  respectively,  21,000,  22,5(i(), 
26,000  and  30,000  pounds  on  the  inch,  or 
to  1,470,  1,575,  1,750  and  2,100  kilo- 
grams on  the  square  centimeter.  The 
coiTcsponding  extensions,  as  shown  on 
the  diagram,  are  1.25,  2.53,  4.50  and  6.78 
per  cent. 

Had  the  stress  been  intermitted  at 
either  of  these  points  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  there  would  have  been 
observed  a  rise  in  the  diagram  as  above 
Stated  like  that  shown  in  Tig.  1,  at  E^ 
the  normal  elastic  limit  e,  being  on  sub- 
sequent test,  found  altered  and  a  new 
limit,  i,  observed.  The  extent  of  this 
elevation  of  the  limit  would  be  the 
greater  as  the  time  of  rest  was  greater, 
as  already  seen. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  a  metal,  once 
overstrained,'  carries,  permanently, 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  fact* 
oan  be  made  to  leveal  the  amount  of 
such  overstrain  at  any  later  time  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accoracy.  This  evidence 
cannot  be  entirely  destroyed,  even  by 
a  moderate  degree  of  annealing.  Often, 
only  annealing  from  a  high  heat,  or 
reheating  and  reworking,  can  remove  it 
absolutely  Thus,  too,  a  structure,  brok- 
en down  by  causes  producing  overstrain 
in  its  tension  members,  or  in  its  trans- 
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versely  loaded  beams  (and,  probably,  in 
compression  members — although  the 
writer  is  not  yet  fully  assured  of  the 
latter),  retains  m  every  piece  a  register 
of  the  maximum  load  to  which  that 
piece  has  ever  been  subjected;  and  the 
strain-sheet  of  the  structure,  as  strained 
at  the  instant  of  breaking  down,  can  be 
thus  laid  down  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty. 

Here,  then,  when  the  work  above 
detailed  shall  have  been  properly  com- 
plemented with  experimental  determina- 
tions of  the  behavior  of  all  the  materials 
of  general  use  in  construction,  may  be 
fonud  a  means  of  tracing  the  overstrains 
which  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  or 
the  injury  of  any  iron  or  steel  structure, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  cause  and  the 
method  of  its  failure,  in  cases  frequently 
happening  in  which  they  are  indeterm.in- 
able  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of 
investigation. 

'I'he  fact  of  the  normal  variation  of  the 
elastic  limit,  as  change  of  form  progress- 
es under  gradually  increased  load,  has 
been  well  established  by  the  experiments 
of  Hodgkinson,  Clark,  Mallett,  and  other 
English  investigators;  by  Tresca,  partic- 
]  ularly,  in  France;  by  Werder  and  Baus- 
'  chinger  in  Germany,  and  by  Beardslee, 
the  writer  and  others  in  the  United 
States. 

The  exaltation  of  the  series  of  normal 
limits  so  produced,  still  further,  as  shown 
by  the  writer  and  as  seen  in  Fig,  1,  by 
the  intermission  of  strain,  as  at  E^,  is 
also  a  matter  of  no  uncertainty  an  to  its 
character,  although  much  more  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  modifying 
effects  of  time  of  intermission  on  metals 
of  the  two  great  classes  and  of  differing 
composition.  The  method  above  outlined 
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of  determining  the  extent  of  previous 
overatrsin  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
have  many  useful  applications. 

In  illnstration  of  an  application  of  the 
facts  thus  reviewed  to  the  deteimination 
of  the  causes  and  the  method  of  the  in- 
jury or  the  destruction  of  a  structure, 
assume  the  existence  of  a  set  of  con- 
ditions which  is  familiar  to,  probably, 
every  engineer  in  the  country  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  Howe  truss,  and  of 
some  other  forms  of  bridges,  as  frequent- 
ly built  before  the  present  generation  of 
professional  bridge  builders  effected  a 
revolution  in  that  department  of  engi- 
neering oonstmotion. 

Suppose  one  of  these  bridges  to  have 
been  built  with  a  span  of  150  feet  and  to 
have  been  given  such  proportions  that, 
with  a  weight  of  1,200  pounds  per  run- 
ning foot  and  a  load  of  one  ton  per  run- 
ning foot,  the  maximum  stress  on  end- 
rods,  or  other  members  most  strained,  is 
as  high  aa  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  metal.  Suppose  this  bridge 
to  have  its  tension  members  composed 
of  a  fair,  but  unrefined,  iron,  having  an 
elastic  limit  at  about  17,000  pounds  per 
inch,  and  a  tenacity  of  45,000  to  48,000 
pounds,  and  with  an  extensibility  of 
about  20  per  cent. 

Suppose  this  structure  to  break  down 
under  a  load  exceedmg  that  usually  sus- 
tained in  ordinary  work,  and  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  to  be  "  involved  in  mys- 
tery." 

Suppose  portions  of  the  several  ten- 
sion members  to  be  subsequently  re- 
moved, and,  a  few  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, to  be  carefully  tested  with  the  -fol- 
lowing results  : 

Elastic  Limit        TeDocily. 
Sample  No.  1...  .18,600  4«,000 

"    2.... 18,000  48,000 

"    8.... 80,000  48,000 

'■    4.... 82,500  50,000 

"    6.... 35,000  53.000 

"    6.  ...37,600  53,000 

"    7.... 38,000  53,000 

"    8.... 30,000  53,000 

"    B.... 83,000  53,000 

"  10.  ...34,000  53.000 

And  that  the  extensibility  is  found  to 
he  as  little  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Suppose  it  to  be  found  that  the  tension 
members  were  straight  bolts  without  up- 
set ends,  the  threads  being  cut,  aa  was 
once  common,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 


section  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread  is 
one-third  less  than  the  sectional  area  of 

I  the  body  of  the  bar.     Suppose,  finally, 
'  that  the  location  of  the  tested  pieces  ir 


structure  being  noted,  it  is  found 
that  the  stronger  metal,  having  also  the 
highest  elastic  limit,  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  point  at  which  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  that  the  weakest 
metal  and  that  exhibiting  the  lowest 
elastic  limit  came  usually  from  points 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  break.  It 
is  not  likely  that  in  all  cases  the  increase 
in  the  altitude  of  the  elastic  limit  and 
the  increase  noted  in  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  samples  would  exhibit 
a  regular  order  coincident  with  the  order 
of  tne  rods  as  to  position  in  the  struc- 
ture; since  the  magnitude  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bars  would,  to  a  certun 
extent,  determine  the  relative  amounts 
of  strain  thrown  upon  them  by  overload- 
ing any  one  part  of  the  truss.  For  pres- 
ent purposes  we  may  assume  the  order 
of  arrangement  to  be  thus  coiucident. 
On  examination  of  the  figures  as  above 

fiven,  the  engineer  would  conclude : 
iret,  that  the  original  apparent  elastic 
limit  of  the  iron  used  in  this  case  must 
have  been  not  far  from  17,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  that  its  tenacity  was 
between  46,000  and  48,000  pounds;  sec- 
ondly, that  this  primitive  elastic  limit 
had  been  elevated,  by  subsequent  loads 
exceeding  that  amoant,  to  the  higher 
figures  given  by  the  bars  numbered  from 
,  3  to  10  inclusive;  thirdly,  that  the  ulti- 
1  mate  strength  of  the  material  had  been, 
!  in  some  examples  given  above,  increased 
:  by  similarly  intermitted  strain. 
I  It  would  be  concluded  that  the  ordi- 
I  nary  loads,  such  as  had  been  carried  pre- 
I  viously  to  the  entrance  upon  the  bridge 
of  that  which  caused  its  destruction, 
I  never  exceeded,  in  their  straining  action, 
!  16,500  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section 
of  tension  rod  at  the  part  of  the  truss 
from  which  Ko.  1  had  been  taken,  and 
that  the  other  rods  tested  had  carried, 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
loads  approximately  equal  to  those  re- 
quired to  strain  them  to  the  extent 
measured  bjr  their  elastic  limits  at  the 
time  of  testing  them. 

It  would  be  concluded  that  the  rod 
from  which  lHo.  10  was  cut  was  either 
that  most  strnined  by  the  load,  and  there- 
fore nearest  the  point  of  fracture  of  the 
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tmsfl,  or  that  it  was  veir  aear  that  point, 
and  it  woald  be  made  tne  basis  of  com- 
parisoD  in  farther  studying  the  case. 

As  this  elastic  limit  approaches  most 
nearly  the  breaking  strength  of  .the 
metal,  we  m&j  apply  the  formula  for  the 
elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  with  time 
after  intermitted  strain  which  has  been 
above  given  as  derived  from  tests  of  a 
metal  of  very  similar  quality.  Taking 
the  time  of  intermission  as  one  week, 
the  extent  of  the  increase  baa  a  probable 
valne  not  far  from  E'=  5  log.  1684-1-6 
^nearly  12^  percent.  The  magnitude 
-of  the  stress  upon  this  piece  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  was  therefore  34,000  less 
one-ninth  of  that  value,  or  about  30,000 
ponnds  per  square  inch  of  cross-section 
of  the  bar.  This  corresponds  to  about 
45,000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thread,  and  is  within  five 
per  cent,  of  the  primitive  breaking 
strength  of  the  iron.  The  bar,  if  broken 
at  the  screwed  portion,  has  therefore 
yielded  either  under  a  dead  load  which 
was  at  least  equal  to  its  maximum  resist- 
Anoe,  or  under  a  smaller  load  acting  so 
suddenly  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  real 
"live  load."  Or  the  slight  diflference 
here  noted  may  be  due  to  a  flaw  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  However  that  may 
DO,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  body  of 
the  rod  has  sustained  a  stress  of  not  far 
from  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

But  it  is  found,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, that  the  load  on  the  structure  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  but  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  maximum  stress  on 
these  rods — if  properly  distributed — , 
^0,000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 
threaded  part  of  the  piece;  which  piece, 
it  has  been  seen,  has  been  broken  by  a 
strain  nearly  double  that  figure.  The 
fact  is  at  once  inferable  that  the  load 
<^ame  upon  these  members  with  such 
suddenness  as  to  have  at  leaBt  the  effect 
of  a  live  load  (as  taken  in  the  text-books) 
and  giving  a  maximum  stress  equal  to 
twice  that  produced  by  the  same  toad 
gradually  Applied,  i.e.,  the  case  in  which 
the  load  falls,  through  a  height  equal  to 
the  extension  of  the  piece  strained  by  il, 
the  resistances  being  assumed  to  increase 
•directly  as  the  extension  up  to  the  point 
of  rupture, — an  assumption  which  is 
approximately  correct  for  brittle  materi- 
als like  hard  oast  iron,  but  quite  errone- 
ous in  the  case  of  some  ductile  materials. 


which  latter  sometimes  give  a  "  work  of 
uHimate  resistance,"  amounting  to  three- 
fourths  or  even  five-sixths  of  the  product 
of  maximum  reustanoe  by  the  extension. 

This  accident  was  therefpre  caused  by 
the  entrance  upon  the  bridge  of  a  load 
capable  of  straining  the  metal  to  about 
one-half  of  its  ultimate  strength,  if  slowly 
applied,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  sudden  application,  doumed  that 
stress. 

This  sudden  action  may  have  been  a 
oonseqnenoe  either  of  its  coming  upon 
the  structure  at  a  very  high  speed,  or  a 
result  of  the  loosening  of  a  nut,  or  of  the 
breaking  of  a  part  of  either  the  bridge 
fioor  or  of  one  of  the  trucks  of  the  train. 
The  latter  occurrence,  permiting  the  load 
to  fall  even  a  very  small  distance,  would 
be  sufficient. 

This  paper  is  not  presented  as  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  statement  of  definite 
facts  from  which  absolutely  reliable  con- 
clusions can  he  drawn.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  deserving,  however,  of  very  care- 
ful and  very  extended  experimental  in- 
vestigation, and  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  obtain  hut  a  small  amount  of  satis- 
factory definite  information  in  regard  to 
it  as  yet.  The  figures  given  do  not  ex- 
actly represent  those  obtained  from  any 
actual  case.  They  do,  however,  furly 
illustrate  the  limited  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  are  nearly  exact  for  at  least 
one  case;  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
possible  value  of  the  cautious  application 
of  the  method  here  outlined  of  studying 
the  causes  of  such  accidents  as  are  con- 
sidered in  the  hypothetical  case  here 
taken. 

The  same  method  may  sometimes  he 
used  to  ascertain  the  probable  cause  of  a 
boiler  explosion  by  determining  whether 
the  metal  has  been  subjected  to  over- 
strain in  consequence  of  overpressure. 
The  causes  of  accidents  to  machinery 
may  also  be  thus  detected,  and  many 
other  applications  will  suggest  themselves 
to  every  engineer. 


BiTDMiNOUB  coal  has  been  discovered 
near  Aurora,  in  Nevada.  It  is  hut  a  few 
feet  below  tJie  surface,  and  the  seam  is 
said  to  be  about  7  ft.  in  thickness.  If 
this  turns  out  to  be  true,  it  will,  in  con- 
nection with  the  metalliferous  discoveries 
in  Nevada,  he  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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Ik  Volume  XVIII  of  this  Mayaeine, 
page  se,  Profeasor  Eddr  has  given  a 
graphical  ooDBtruotion  for  fioding  the 
maximum  Htressei  in  a  brii^e  truBS.  The 
determination  of  the  maximum  Bhearing 
BtresseB,  in  the  article  referred  to,  con- 
Biats  in  snooeaBively  subtracting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  maximum  Bhearing 
stresses  on  two  consecutive  joints  from 
the  total  reaction  of  the  pier  when  the 
live  load  covers  the  entire  bridge.  As 
thus  constraoted  the  errors  are  cumula- 
tive. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  propose 
a  oonstrnction  which  will  determine  each 
of  the  maximum  shearing  stresses  in  a 
truss  independently,  and  not  as  the  sum 
or  difference  of  several  maenitudes. 
This,  it  is  believed,  permits  of  greater 
accuracy,  than  any  construction  nereto- 
fore  proposed. 

Suppose  the  bridge  to  be  a  through 
bridge.  Let  the  live  load  consist  of  one 
or  more  locomotives  which,  to  begin  with, 
stand  at  n"  of  the  ioints  a;,  x„  etc.,  at 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  truss,  together 
with  a  uniform  train  of  cars  which 
covers  the  remaining  joints. 


(u'-f  u")=theload,  due  to  the  engines, 

n=the  number  of  the  joint  considered, 
reckoning  from  A. 

n'=the  number  of  panels  in  the  truss. 

n"=the  number  of  joints  loaded  witk 
locomotives. 

m=n'—n''. 

Now  in  the  figure  lay  off  «t,=r,  tho 
reaction  at  the  pier  A  when  the  live  load 
covers  the  entire  bridge  in  the  manner 
above  stated.  The  value  of  Ex^=r  can 
be  readily  found  by  the  principle  of  the 
lever.  When  the  train  moves  off  to  the 
right,  BO  that  no  live  load  rests  on  the 
joint  ic,  and  the  locomotives  stand  on  the 
n"  joints  a;,,  x„  &c.,  then  the  reaction  of 
the  pier  A  has  been  diminished  by  the 

amount  — -y--{w'  +  *o"),  and  it  has  been 

increased  by  the  amount ^— ; ~,  w'j 

as  was  proven  in  the  article  before  re- 
ferred to.  Therefore  the  r«aotion  of 
the  pier  A  has  been  diminished  by  the 
difference  of  these  quantities,  that  is  to 

say,  by  the  amount  —  [{n'— 1)w'-|-»'m']. 

Now  the  maximum  shear  at  the  joint  x, 
is  this  reaction  diminished  by  the  load  at 
the  joint  a;,.  Therefore  the  maximum 
shear  at  the  joint  a;,  is 


7  [(•>'- l)" 


"■'] 


Let  d„  «„  etc.,  be  the  maximum  shear- 
ing stresses  at  the  joints  a;,,  z,,  etc. 

to=the  dead  load  on  one  joint. 

to'=the  load,  due  to  the  train  of  oars, 
on  one  joint. 


,  similar  reasoning  the  maximum  ehear- 
I'g  stress  at  the  joint  x,  is  found  to  be 

-w -,[{n'—l)v>'  +  n'w'] 

— w — rtC"'— 2)w'  +n"w"]. 

Successive  maximum  shears  mav  be  com- 
puted in  a  Eimilar  manner,  and  m  general 
the  shear  at  the  joint  Xn  ie 

«„=r— w j^[{n'—l)ta'+n"w"]—w— 
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—;[(»'— 2) w' +«'«"]—  .  . . 

provided  n  is  less  than  n'—{n"—\)  = 
tn+1,  u  will  be  BhowD  presently;  and 
«■    baa    a    maaHmum    value    provided 

Now  if  for  convenience  we  let  ^ 

[w+-j    (n'^l)M'+n"«>")  ],    then    the 

valnes  of  the  maximum  shearing  stresses 

may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

t,=r 

B,=r-q. 

and  in  general  it  is  evident  that 


Now  in  the  figure  lay  off  -B  C=(n'~  \)q 
and  join  ca,  by  the  line  t„  (,,  etc.     At  x, 

!B.,  etc,   lay  off  (c,  /,=^)  ».  /.=  -r 

^     flW  ,  .  ,         , 

";,/,= — 7 ,  etc.,  and  in  general,  Xn  /»  = 

■  ~2    "  — «'■    Then  the  ordinates  /, 

^%%ft  'ii/|  '•)  ^^-i  represent  the  amounts 
to  be  SQDtracted  from  r  to  obtain  the 
maximum  shearine  stresses  at  the  joints 
ir„  x„  « ,  etc.     ¥ar  these  ordinates  are 


equal  to  ; ,  -j  2q— 


]3,- 


respectively;  and  these  amoonts  must  be 
taken  from  r  to  obtain  the  maximum 
shearing  stresses  at  the  joints  'Z,,  x„  at,, 
etc.,  as  is  shown  by  formula  (a).  Lay 
off  these  ordinates  on  ex^^r,  measuring 
from  e.  Then  the  distances  from  a;,  to 
the  points  thus  found  represent  the 
maximum  shearing  stresses  at  the  joints 
x„  X,,  etc. 

Froi9  e  and  the  points  thus  found 
draw  lines  parallel  to  the  inclined  mem- 
bers of  the  web,  viz.,  o,  c„  a,  c„  etc., 
terminating  in  the  horizontal  through  x,. 
Then  these  lines  represent  the  maximum 
stress  on  the  members  a,  e,,  a.  c^  etc. 


From  the  points  /„^/„  etc,  lay  off 
the  vertical  ordinates  f^e=r,  /',s,=r, 
/,  e,=T,  etc  Then  the  ordinates  (,  «„ 
(  e„  ',  e,)  etc,  represent  the  maximum 
eheariDg  stresses  at  the  joints  a:,,  a;,,  a;, 
etc  Then  the  point  G  shows  where 
the  sign  of  the  shear  changes,  and  there- 
fore how  far  counters  are  needed. 

On  ^ C  lay  off  Z)  G=  («'-  l)w  and  joi» 
Ihs  by  the  line  r„  r„  etc.  Then  tbe 
ordmates  r,  e^  t,  e„  r  «„  etc.,  represent 
the  reactions  of  the  pier  A  as  the  train 
moves  towards  the  right  and  the  live 
load  is  removed  from  one  joint  after 
another;  for  r^  (,=0,  r,  (,=w,  r,  <,=2m, 
etc  .  .  .  But  0,  u),  3w,  3u,  etc,  are  the 
amounts  which  must  be  taken  from  the 
reactions  of  the  pier  A  to  obtain  the 
maximum  shearing  stresses  at  the  joints 
a;,,  z„  X„  etc 

■  Now  when  the  train  has  moved  bo  far 
to  the  right  that  the  live  load  lests  on 
only  n"  joints,  the  live  load  coosiBts  of 
engines  alone;  and,  reckoning  from  A, 
the  number  of  the  first  joint  loaded  with 
the  live  load  is  {n' —n")=m.  To  find 
the  Bhearing  streBS  at  the  next  joint  to 
the  right,  that  is  at  the  joint  Xm-^\,  the 
live  load  is  moved  off  of  the  joint  Xn, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  pier  A  is  thus 

diminished  by  the  amount  — ^-(lo'  +  w"). 

As  the  engine  load  on  the  joint  next  tO' 
B  is  at  the  same  time  moved  to  the  pier 
B,  the  reaction  of  A  is  not  affected  by  the 
additional  load  on  B.  Therefore  theshear- 
ing  stress  at  the  joint  x,t^i  is  less  than 
the  shearing  ^ress  at  the  joint  x^  by  an 

amonnt  equal  tow +-7-  (m'+  m").      By 

similar  reasoning  we  can  also  at  once 
show  that  the  shearing  stress  at  the  joint 
atfli-t-i  is  less  than  the  shearing  stress  at 
the  joint  Xm+1  by  an  amount  equal  to 

K>+ ^(w  +w  ),  etc. 

Now,  for  convenieooe,  let  the  ordin^ 

fntm  equal  p,  and  also  let  m  +  -7-  (w'  -f  10") 

iqnal  h,  then  the  shearing  stresses  at  tbe 
joints  a:n>+i,  ^n-fi,  &t^  evidently, 

gnH-l=r— (p  +  A) 

»^a=r-(;)  +  [2A-^(w'+w")3) 

a™+8=c-(p  +  [:iA--j{K''  +  w")]).  etc 
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which  shearing  streBaes  have  evideotly  a 
maximum  value,  provided  the  end  of  the 
live  load  haa  not  yet  passed  the  center 
of  the  bridge.  Thia  may  be  the  case  if 
the  span  is  short,  or  if  the  value  of  n"  is 
great.  Finally,  at  the  joint  n',  the 
aheariog  streas  is 

(w'+w")] 


and  thia  la  the  reaction  of  the  pier^  due 
to  the  dead  load. 

In  the  figure  from  the  pointym  draw  a 
line  to  S  parallel  to  xfi.  From  S  lay 
off  EH=n'h,  and  join  /„  to  H.  From 
the  points  A„  A„  etc.,  lay  off  the  ordinates 

(m'+w'),  etc. 
Then  will  the  ordinates  /m-fl,  tflH-l, 
^-4-3,  b»+3,  etc.,  represent  the  amounts 
to  be  taken  from  r  to  obtain  the  shearing 
stresses  at  the  joints  asm+li  3:>n-i-3,  etc.; 
for  these  ordinates  are  equal  to  p  +  A, 

»+2A r  {m'  +  w").    etc.      From    the 

points/thug  found  lay  off  the  distances 
./W+-1  em+\=r,fni^%  fim-(-2+r,  etc.;  then 
tm+x  em-i-1,  tmjr2  6m-(-3,  etc.,  repreaent 
the  shearing  streaaes  on  the  joints  Xm+l, 
xm-\-2,  etc 

The  ordinate  e^t  tn<  represents  the 
shear  at  B  when  the  live  load  has  passed 
■off  of  the  bridge;  therefoie  «»'  ^n'  ia  the 
reaction  of  S  due  to  the  dead  load.  The 
ordinate  ^a/Tw  representa  the  reaetion  of 
A  when  the  live  load  has  left  the  bridge, 
as  is  shown  above,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
reaction  at  A  due  to  the  dead  load. 
Hence,  evidently,  e^-  should  be  equi- 
distant from  tn'  and  r,^. 

If,  instead  of  an  unsym metrically  dia- 
tribnted  live  load,  a  uniform  live  load 
««vera  the  bridge  and  movee  off  to  the 
right,  the  construction  used  to  determine 
the  shearing  stresses  after  the  live  load 
consisted  entirely  of  engines  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  bridge,  and  p  becomes  zero. 

If  the  bridge  is  a  deck  bridge  instead 
of  a  through  bridge,  the  ordinates  f,  e, 
'■  ^(1  'i  ^1)  ^(^1  represent  the  maximum 
stresses  on  the  ties  c,a„  c,a„  etc.,  instead 
of  on  the  ties  c,a„  c,a„  etc  But  the 
1  streBsea  on  the  inclined  mem- 


bers are  the  same  in  a  deck  as  in  a 
through  bridge,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  counters  is  the  aame  for  both 
forms  of  bridge. 

The  oonatraction  proposed  may  be 
briefly  atated  as  follows  : 

To  determine  the  maximum  shearing 

streaaes,   lay   off   BC~  (n'-l)  [m  +  — , 

(n'— 1)  w'+n"«i")]=(ti'— 1)5,  and  draw 
the  line  oi^C;  at  the  jointa  a;,,  z„  etc., 

lav  off  distances  eqaal  to  0,  — ,,  — 7-  etc: 

then  the  ordinates  between  the  points 
thus  found  and  the  line  x,  C  are  to  be 
subtracted  from  x^e-=r,  to  obtain  the 
maximum  shearing  stresses  at  the  joints 
a:,,  a;,,  aij,  etc. 

q  may  be  found  graphically  by  the 
construotion  given  by  Prdfessor  Eddy, 
as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  line 
as,  (,  be  prolonged  to  c    Then  BC  will 

equal  (n'— l)y.  The  quantiliea  0,  — , 
3m'  6w'  ,  -  ? 

— ;-,  — ,  etc,  are  the  terma  of  a  regular 

series  whose  first  differenoea  are  —p-    ^'t 

— t-.m',  — 7.M',  etc.,  in   regular  nnmerJoal 

order,  and  they  may  therefore  be  calcu- 
lated mentally  and  laid  off  at  once. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the 
figure  the  soale  of  lengths  is  30  feet  to 
an  inch,  and  the  soale  of  weights  is  40 
tons  to  an  inch.    Then 

ea;,=r=73.5  tons, 

w=S  tons, 

w'=6  tona, 

«p"=3  tons, 

n'=12,n"=3  and  »i=9. 

Also  BO=(n'- l)y=:n X [8 -fVlCSO  +  9)] 

=  11X12.25  tons=134.75  tona, 
a:,/=0,'a;, /,=0,  a:, /,=0.5  ton,  a;./,= 

1.5  tons,  a!,y,=^3  tona,  x,/^=S  tons. 
And  the  maximum  shears  are,  by  meas* 
urement, 
8^=13.5   tons,  5,=61.25  tons,  ^,=49.5 

tons,  S,=38.26  tona,  ^,=27.5  tona. 
The  position  of  the  point  G  shows  that 
only  one  counter  is  needed  on  each  side 
of  the  center.  It  is  the  practioe  to  put 
in  one  or  two  more  counters  on  each  side 
of  the  center  than  is  necessary  for  a 
atatio  load. 
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ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  KIVER  IMPROVEMENT  WORKS* 


Thk  great  floods,  due  to  the  unuausi 
rainfftll  of  late  years,  have  caused  so 
maoh  damage  and  miaery  in  different 
ooontrieB  that  the  subject  is  at  present 
engagiog  the'serious  attention  of  scien- 
tific men. 

It  IB  known  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  oases  the  discharging  capacity  of  the 
rivers  and  their  tribntaries  is  insiiflicient 
to  carry  off  the  flood  waters  without 
overflowing  their  banks,  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  existeDoe  of  numerous  hard  gravel 
and  rook  shoals,  mill-dams,  badly  con- 
structed bridges,  and  insufficient  sec- 
tional areas,  &c.  To  remove  these  de- 
fects it  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to 
deal  with  a  system  of  rivers,  or  at  least 
with  the  main  and  principal  tributaries 
belonging  to  one  catchment  basin  (by 
catchment  basin  is  meant  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  country  nriw'atered  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries,  it  may,  therefore, 
embrace  mountains  or  lakes),  and  to 
endeavor  to  borrow  money  from  Govern- 
ment or  other  parties  to  carry  out  the 
works  Becessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
obstructions  above  referred  to,  com- 
mencing upon  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  syateoi  and  carrying  the  works 
upwards.  Many  useful  works  have  been 
carried  out  in  different  countries,  partic- 
ularly in  Ireland,  where  the  progress  of 
the  arterial  drainage  works,  under  S  and 
6  Vict.,  c.  39,  np  to  July  iil,  18ft3,  was 
aa  follows  :  The  total  amount  of  loans 
obtained  and  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Government,  previous  to  1863,  on 
river  or  arterial  drainage  works,  equaled 
£2,390,612  (exclusive  of  the  coast  of 
Shannon),  and  the  repiiyments  in  respect 
thereof,  including  interest,  amounted  on 
March  31,  187B,  to  £1,341,522.  This 
money  was  expended  on  various  river 
works  extending  over  not  less  than  2000 
miles  of  rivers  and  tributaries,  the  works 
being  designed  so  as  to  convey  the  flood 
waters  from  120  different  oatohment 
basins  of  an  aggregate  area  of  6,358,358 
statute  acres.  The  object  of  these  works 
waa  to  relieve  266,736  statute   acres  of 
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good  land,  at  an  average  cost  of  £^  per 
acre,  adjoining  the  2000  miles  of  river 
banks  and  shores  of  lakes,  from  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  flood  waters.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that 
the  ground  covered  with  water  waa  only 
4^  per  cent.,  or  about  -^  of  the  entire 
catchment  basins,  as  this  will  have  to  be 
dwelt  upon  hereafter.  The  above  works 
were  executed  by  Drainage  Commission- 
era  appointed  under  5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  89, 
and  no  doubt  conferred  great  benefits  on 
the  country,  but  both  the  country  and 
the  Government  concurred  in  thinking 
the  outlay  wan  too  great,andfurther  action 
as  regards  new  works  was  suspended, 
under  the  5  and  6  Vict.  Then,  in  1663, 
owing  to  previous  agitation  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  the  Government  sanctioned 
a  general  dnunage  act  being  passed  for 
Ireland  authorizing  private  parties  to 
form  drainage  districts  (see  Act  26  and 
27  Vict.  0.  88,  and  Acts  passed  amend- 
ing the  same),  provided  that  two-thirds 
of  the  injured  land  in  value  are  owned 
by  parties  assenting  to  the  project,  and 
if  the  two-thirds  petition,  tne  Govern- 
ment win  grant  the  necessary  money  to 
to  carry  oat  the  works,  if  satisfied  with 
the  financial  prospects  of  the  undertak- 
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Progress  of  arterial  drainage  works  in 
Ireland,  under  26  and  27  vict.,  c  88, 
from  1863,  to  July  31,  1879,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Under  this  act  the  works  for  37 
districts  have  been  sanctioned  and  are 
now  nearly  completed.  Their  effect  has 
been  to  drain  and  free  from  floods  not 
tesH  than  7 1 ,000  statute  aeres,  at  a  cost  of 
£389,000,  equal  to  an  average  outlay  of 
not  less  than  £5  Qs,  per  acre  as  compared 
with  £7  per  acre  under  the  5th  and  6tb 
Vict.  Notwithstanding  that  the  above 
results  as  regards  Ireland  are  so  far  sat- 
isfactory, still  it  is  a  fact  that  year  by 
year  such  works  are  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  adjusting  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  upland  and  lowland  pro- 
prietors. If  the  lowland  proprietors  pro- 
mote a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
their  larger  and  oonseqaentty  more  costly 
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sections  of  their  rivers,  they  generally 
try  to  tax  the  upland  proprietors  for 
works  that  can  confer  no  benefit  upon 
them,  while  if  the  upland  proprietors  try 
to  improve  their  smaller  and  less  coetly 
rivers  they  are  opposed  by  the  lowland 
proprietors,  who  contend  that  their  floods 
are  made  worse  by  the  drainaee  of  the 
nplande,  &c.  The  extent  to  which  these 
supposed  conflicting  interests  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  auch  works  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  in  their 
report  for  1877-78,  annonnoe  that  from 
Ireland  last  year  there  was  only  one 
application  for  a  new  drainage  district,  so 
that  unless  Bubaequent  legi^ation  proves 
more  successful,  there  will  be  few  if  any 
useful  works  of  this  class  carried  out 
when  those  already  sanctioned  are  com- 
pleted. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  author,  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
some  £157,000  on  rivers,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  money  expended  on  such 
works  since  1863,  under  26  and  27  Viot^ 
that  the  principal  objection  to  the  exten' 
sion  of  such  works  can  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  viz.,  that  the  extension  of 
arterial  drainage  or  river  works  up  coun- 
try increases  the  volume  of  river  floodt 
sent  down  from  the  drained  distriota,  to 
the  injury  of  tbe  low-land  proprietors. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
some  arterial  drainage  works  lately  car- 
ried out  nnder  the  direction  of  the  author, 
which  had  not  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  flood  discharge.  They  are  known  as 
the  Upper  Inny  Drainage  Works,  and 
were  commenoed  in  1870.  These  works 
extend  over  82  miles  of  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries, the  catchment  bft^u  or  area  of 
country  discharging  its  waters  into  this 
system  of  rivers  extends  over  an  area  of 
273  square  miles,  and  its  centre  is  situa- 
ted about  63  miles  to  the  west  of  Dublin, 
at  a  level  of  211  feet  above  the  sea,  tbe 
rock  formation  being  limestone. 

The  whole  of  the  river  works  were 
designed  so  as  to  carry  off  the  flood 
waters  about  4  feet  below  the  surface  of 
land,  which  formerly  saturatAd  and  cov- 
ered with  water  12,260  statute  acres  of 
land,  equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  catch- 
ment basin.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
extensive  rock,  gravel,  and  other  excava- 
tions,  and  to  rebuild  some  90  bridges, 


the  total  cost  of  which  will  amount  to 
some  £60,000.  The  works  under  tbe 
I  author's  charge  were  commenced  near 
Lough  Iron,  at  the  point  where  tbe 
Lower  Inny  Works,  carried  out  under 
the  care  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
of  Ireland,  were  suspended  on  account 
of  their  excessi  ve  cost  and  want  of  funds, 
Ac.,  to  proceed  further  up  country.  Pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  Upper 
Inny  Drainage  Works,  tbe  average  sum- 
mer discharge  in  the  river  from  the  upper 
district  amounted  to  .0689  per  acre  per 
minute,  and  the  average  flood  discharge 
to  ,4896  per  acre  per  minute.  After  the 
execution  of  the  works  the  average  sum- 
mer discharge  at  the  same  place  amounted 
to  .0827  per  acre  per  minute,  and  the 
flood  discharge  to  .4627  per  acre  per 
minute.  Similar  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  author  in  other  districts, 
and  it  may  he  added  that  the  Earl  of 
Ross  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  late  engineer  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  of 
Ireland,  both  concur  in  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

It  has  be^n  showrr  that  in  the  above  dis- 
trict, while  the  total  area  of  the  catchment 
basin  amounted  to  273  square  miles  or 
175,000  acres,  the  ground  covered  with 
water  along  the  82  miles  of  rivers  ^nd 
tributaries  amounted  to  only  12,260 
acres,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
catchment  ba^in,  and,  further,  that  the 
average  breadth  of  the  flooded  land 
equaled  76  statute  perches,  or  1287  feet. 
This  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  it  is 
already  stated  in  this  paper  that  in  the 
other  districts  already  executed,  120  in 
number,  the  total  amount  of  flood  water 
along  the  river  flats  covered  only  4^  per 
cent  of  the  catchment  basin.  From  this 
it  follows  that  there  is  not  less  than  93 
per  cent,  of  tbe  Upper  Inny  district  sit- 
uated above  flood  level,  so  that  93  per 
cent,  of  the  floods  due  to  the  rainfall 
falling  upon  the  entire  district  could  flow 
just  as  freely  on  to  tbe  T  per  oent. 
flooded  lands  along  the  river  banks  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  works  as  they 
could  after  the  execution  of  said  worka. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
flooded  7  per  cent,  is  always  more  or  less 
saturated  with  water,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, and  that  when  so  saturated  it  can 
hold  no  additional  water  except  the  flood 
water  flowing  over  its  surfaoe. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  flood 
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Wftter  rem&ins  itationary,  but  this  cannot 
be,  inaamuoh  as  the  river  TKlIey  has 
always  .(nnless  in  very  exceptional  eases) 
a  very  perceptible  fall,  otherwise  Boffl- 
dent  velocity  would  not  have  been  given 
to  the  waters  of  the  country  to  have  cut 
any  kind  of  river  tbrongh  its  valley. 
From  this  it  follows  that  whether  the 
river  banks  are  or  are  not  flooded,  the 
whole  of  the  flood  waters  in  the  river 
valley  are  in  motion  until  they  rii 
what  is  known  as  the  maxiraum  flood 
level.  At  this  level  the  waters  will  only 
remain  so  long,  as  the  maximum  yield 
from  the  masLmum  rainfall  in  the  dis- 
trict oan  keep  them  up  to  it.  So  that  as 
long  as  the  flood  level  remains  stationary 
no  larther  ponding  of  the  flood  waters 
«an  take  place,  and  therefore  the 
mum  fiood  due  to  the  maximum  rainfall 
will  flow  along  the  river  valley  ior  days 
and  weeks  without  increasing  in  height, 
spreading  over  the  oountry  where  the 
banks  are  low,  and  confining  itself  to  the 
river  where  there  are  cliffs  or  high  banks, 
but  not  exceeding  the  maximum  flood 
level  even  at  these  points.  If  then  the 
dood  waters  do  not  increase  in  height 
the  whole  flood  discharge  must  be  pass- 
ing out  of  the  district,  and  if  this  oan 
occur  before  a  river  is  enlarged  or  im- 
proved, enlarging  a  river  tmanuel  oan 
neither  increase  the  rainfall  nor  the  flood 
yield  from  same  sent  down  to  lowland 
.  proprietors. 

Having  shown  that  the  sheets  of  flood 
waters  spreading  over  a  river  valley  are 
in  constant  motion,  it  will  be  olraerved 
that  just  as  they  commenced  to  rise  be- 
cause they  ooufd  not  get  away  before 
tbe  flood  waters  came  pouring  into  the 
river  valley  from  the  more  distant  por- 
tions of  the  catchment  hasin,  so  after  the 
maximum  floods  have  ceased  to  flow 
from  the  last  named  plaoes  into  the  main 
river  valley  these  sheets  of  flood  water 
fall  in  level,  and  in  doing  so  increase  the 
flood  disoharge*  towards  the  close  of  the 
wet  season  by  the  volume  of  water  cov- 
«ring  the  river  valley  which  would  not 
have  been  there  bad  the  district  been 
drained.  It  wilt  be  said  if  the  effect  of 
the  arterial  drainage  works  is  to  prevent 
tbe  aooumulation  of  large  sheets  of  flood 
waters  in  a  river  valley,  then  the  floods 
must  be  increased  by  the  passing  away 
of  these  waters. 

The  author  believes  this  to  be  a  mts- 
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take.  He  has  already  shown  that  the 
flooded  ground  seldom  averages  7  per 
cent,  of  the  catchment  basins,  and  in  the 
Inny  district  above  referred  to  it 
equaled  an  average  breadth  of  1637 
feet  or  7  per  cent.  If  then  a  number  of 
tributary  rivers  with  catchment  basins 
some  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  some  B  or  10 
miles  in  length,  branch  off  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  main  river,  along  which 
this  7  per  cent,  flooded  land  exists;  then 
if  you  divide  these  lateral  catchment  ba- 
sins into  100  parte,  allowing  tbe  7  parts 
near  the  river  to  be  flooded,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  maximum  flood  due  to 
the  maximum  rainfall  on  the  seven  parts, 
or  7  i>er  cent,  at  the  junction  of  the  trib- 
utaries with  the  main  river,  will  have 
passed  away  into  the  main  river  before 
tbe  maximum  floods  from  tbe  second, 
third,  or  tenth  miles,  &o.,  could  reach 
the  last  named  junctions,  were  the  riv- 
ers not  dammed  up  with  shoals,  &c.,  so 
that  the  time  required  to  allow  of  the 
river  valleys*  being  covered  with  water 
before  the  execution  of  the  works  would, 
if  properly  utilized,  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  said  water  passing  down 
a  properly  constructed  river  channel  be- 
fore tbe  maximum  floods  could  reairfi  tbe 
main  river  from  the  second,  third,  or 
tenth  mile  back  from  the  main  river.  If 
this  holds  good  in  narrow  tributary 
catchment  basins,  so  will  it  be  applica- 
ble to  all  forms  of  catchment  basins,  no 
matter  what  their  direction  with  regard 
to  the  main  channel.  The  author  be- 
lieves, then,  that  the  effect  of  arterial 
drainage  works  is  to  enable  the  floods 
from  the  fractional  4,  7  or  8  per  cent, 
flooded  lands  near  the  main  arteries  to 
pass  off  after  execution  of  works  many 
hours  or  days  sooner,  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  length  of  the  rainfall  and 
distriot  than  before  execution  of  works; 
and  that  by  securing  a  longer  interval  of 
time  for  the  discharge  of  a  flood  of  given 
magnitude,  arterial  drainage  works  can- 
not increase  the  maxima m  flood  dis- 
charges of  a  district. 

As  this  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed 
bjr  the  author's  observations,  he  invites 
diEcniuon  in  order  to  test  its  accuraoy. 
When  once  it  is  established  that  the  floods 
in  a  river  valley  are  not  increased  by  the 
enlargement  or  improvement  of  either 
an  upper  or  lower  section  of  the  river 
passing  through  sud  valley,  the  author 
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believeB  that  the  public  &nd  the  Oovern 
ment  woulil  find  it  more  practical  to  deal 
with  the  improvement  of  rivers  in  'the 
following  way: 

Whenever  any  oonsiderable  portion  of 
a  country  ie  flooded  by  the  overflow  of  a 
river  or  its  tributaries,  and  the  parties 
injariousty  affected  are  desirous  of  ap- 
plying to  Government  through  the  Com- 
missioners of  "Public  Works  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  for  a  loan  to  im- 
prove their  land,  they  should  be  required 
to  furnish  a  section  of  the  rivers  to  be 
improved,  taking  care  to  extend  the  sec- 
tions,down  the  nrer  until  a  aaffioient  out- 
fall is  obtained  for  the  succeaaful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  works.  Should 
the  Board  of  Works  report  in  favor  of 
the  project,  the  treasury  could  advance 
the  necessary  funds,  thas  enabling  naeful 
works  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendanoe  of  drainage  boards  acquainted 
with  the  localities  with  which  their  inter- 
ests are  connected,  instead  of  losing 
many  years  in  endeavoring  to  embrace 
all  the  districts  or  tributary  districts  in 
one  large,  costly  and  unman^eable 
scheme.  By  this  method  the  works 
could  be  commenced  in  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  the  natural  sub-outfalls  of 
the  country,  commencing  at  the  fall  near- 
est to  or  furthest  from  the  sea. 


Should  this  method  be  sanctioned  by^ 
Government  on  any  large  scale,  now  that 
it  is  proposed  to  grant  loans  for  river 
works,  on  a  moiety  of  the  proprietors 
assenting  to  the  project  instead  of  re- 
quiring two-thirds,  as  formerly,  a  great 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  extensioD 
of  such  works,  conferring  great  benefits 
upon  the  country  by  increasing  the  value 
of  land,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ditional employment,  and  eiroulating 
large  sums  of  money  among  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  agrioaltural  districts. 
Although  the  facts  thus  briefly  set  forth 
in  this  paper  are  now  publicly  brought 
forward  by  the  author  for  the  first  time. 
Still,  in  the  case  of  the  great  Barrow 
river  scheme  which  embraces  a  country 
of  825  square  mites,  he  has  succeeded  ia 
overcoming  hostile  opposition  (based 
npon  increased  flooding)  to  its  being  ex- 
ecuted in  divisions  instead  of  in  one  vast 
inmanageable  whole.  Of  this  work  two 
divisions  have  already  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  are  now  nearly  oom- 
pleted. 
The  object  of  the  author  in  bring- 
g  forward  these  facts  is  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  dealing  with  large  river 
systems  in  divisions,  instead  of  in  one 
whole,  may  become  more  universally 
known  and  acted  upon. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  ARTIFICIAL  FUEL. 


BY  E.  F.  LOIMKAU, 


A  Paper  raid  befon  the  AMerlcac 

Until  June,  1668,  it  had  not  beei 
attempted,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  to  manufacture,  by  mechanical 
means,  from  anthracite  coal-dust,  artifi- 
cial fuel  for  domestic  use.  Several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  utilize  coal- 
waste  by  converting  it  into  a  fuel  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  none  of  the 
processes  were  original,  and  they  were 
merely  applications  of  the  well-known 
European  processes  and  machinery, 
slightly  modified  by  American  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill.  With  one  excep- 
tion all  those  attempts  have  been  failures. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  application 
of  European  processes  and  machinery 
has  alw&ys  been  the  limited  production 
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I  and  the  excessive  cost  of  the  manofao- 
I  tnred  product,  a«  compared  with  the  cost 
of  mining  and  preparing  the  ordinary 
anthracite  coal  for  the  market. 

The  only  serious  and  intelligent  at- 
tempt to  manufacture,  on  a  large  scale, 
artificial  fuel  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses has  been  made  by  the  Anthracite 
Fuel  Company,  whose  works  are  erected 
at  Fort  Ewen,  near  Rondout,  New  York. 
This  company,  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  had  to  go  through  the  usual 
course  of  difiicukies,  breakages  and  dis- 
appointments, which  seem  to  be  the  lot- 
of  every  new  industry.  Thanks,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  energy  and  persevereooe  of 
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Mr.  L.  L.  Croansae,  a  ffeiitleman  of 
means,  from  Washington,  U.  C,  the  en- 
terprise succeeded,  find  it  is  to-day  estab- 
lished on  &  pennaneDt  basif. 

In  order  to  increase  the  production, 
and  to  reduce  its  cost,  the  Anthracite 
Fuel  Company  was  compelled  to  change 
most  of  its  plant,  and  to  erect  more  pow- 
erful machinery,  producing  lumps  of  a 
larger  size,  almost  twice  the  size  of  the 
lumps  made  previously  by  the  same  com- 
pany. This  increase  m  the  size  of  the 
lamps  has  been  resorted  to  in  Europe  as 
well  aa  in  this  country,  in  order  to  in- 
oreaae  the  production ;  but  the  lumps,  be- 
ing large,  require  a  strong  draft  for  their 
combustion,  and  consequently  the  use  of 
artificial  fuel  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  steamers  and  locomotives. 

In  order  to  manufacture  a  fuel  which 
could  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  it 
was  evident  that  the  lumps  should  not 
exceed  a  certain  size,  and  machines  for 
this  purpose  were  invented  by  Mr.  lie- 
voUier-Bietriz,  of  St.  Etienne,  France, 
and  by  Messrs.  Mazeline  and  Couillard, 
of  Havre;  but  the  production  of  these 
machines,  in  24  hours,  did  not  exceed  4S 

froBS  tons,  in  lumps  weighing,  each,  one 
ilogram,  2^0  grams.  No  better  results 
have  been  obtained  in  Europe  to  this 
day,  and  no  smaller  lumps  nave  been 
manufactured  there. 

The  compressing  machines,  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  constructed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  Card's  brick  machines  in  this 
country.  Circular  horizontal  tables,  con- 
taining either  stationary  or  movable 
molds,  revolve  under  a  pug  mill,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  vertic^  shaft,  with 
knives  placed  at  an  angle.  These  knives 
force  the  materials  into  the  molds.  The 
bottom  of  the  molds  is  formed  by  fol- 
lowers, fitting  exactly,  which  travel  on 
an  inclined  plane  under  the  molding 
table,  gradually  compressing  the  mate- 
rials, and  finally  expelling  the  brick- 
shaped  lumps,  which  are  afterwards  re- 
moved by  hand,  or  pushed  by  a  scraper 
on  a  conveying  belt. 

The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  obtain 
a  lat^e  production  in  tumps  of  a  small 
size,  and  my  efforts  for  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  that  problem. 

I  devised  and  designed,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  several  machines  which  my 
experience  had  told  me  were  best 
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adapted  to  the  continuous  and  automatio 
production  of  lumps  of  a  small  size,  the- 
main  machine  being  the  press.  1  had 
previously  made  a*  good  many  experi- 
ments, on  a  small  scale,  which  had  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  donbt  the  practica- 
bility of  the  process.  A  good  many 
of  our  members  will  remember  to  have 
witnessed  in  Mauch  Chunk,  in  1874,  the 
manufacture  of  the  fuel  by  a  Bmgll 
machine,  which  was  the  embryo  of  the 
large  one  erected  at  Port  Richmond.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  the  large  machine  did 
not  work  as  well  as  the  small  one ;  it  bad 
to  be  modified  several  times,  according 
to  what  practical  experience  demonstra- 
ted to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  One 
modification  suggested  another,  until  at 
last,  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies  to  the 
contrary,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  press 
to  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  The 

f I  reduction  is  137^  tons  in  10  hours,  the 
amps  weighing  but  two  ounces  each. 

I  will  give  here  a  brief  description  of 
the  moulding  press: 

Two  rollers,  each  30  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  36  inches  in  length,  oont^n  on 
their  surface  semi- oval  cavities,  con- 
nected together  by  small  channels,  which 
allow  the  escape  of  air  and  excess  of 
material,  each  cavity  or  recess  commu- 
nicating by  four  of  those  channels  with 
the  sarronnding  ones.  These  cavities 
extend  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
in  regular  rows  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  rollers,  the  recesses  of  every  other 
row  being  intermediately  between  those 
of  the  adjoining  row,  in  the  nature  of 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  so  that  small 
metallic  contact  surfaces  are  formed,  and 
the  entire  surface  of  the  roller  Is  utilised 
for  compressing  the  composition  into 
lumps  of  an  egg-shaped  form.  The 
shafts  of  the  rollers  are  cast  solid  with 
the  rollers,  and  they  are  IC)(  inches  in 
diameter.  Each  roller  weighs  over  a 
ton.  On  top  of  these  is  a  hopper,  36 
inches  long  and  30  inches  wide,  in  which 
the  materials  to  be  compressed  are  dis- 
charged from  the  mixer.  In  this  hopper 
a  series  of  knives,  screwed  to  a  small 
horizontal  shaft,  revolve  rapidly,  and 
keep  the  materials  in  a  granulated  state. 

When  the  materials  to  be  compressed 
happened  to  contain  too  much  water, 
which  was  often  the  case,  the  mixture 
was  very  plastic,  and  the  lumps  were 
spongy   and  unfit  for  use.     When   the 
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mixture  contained  the  required  amount 
of  water,  the  rollers  would  Hpring,  and 
would  deliver  nothipg  but  balf-Tumps. 
Every  means  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Bpringing  of  the  rollers,  and 
to  mold  complete  lumps.  Atl  sorts  of 
contnvanoes,  suggested  by  able  mechan- 
ical engineers,  were  tried,  without  sac- 
cess.  C'onsiderable  time  was  required, 
and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  ex- 
pended to  obtain  the  desired  result.  The 
task  had  been  given  up  by  a  good  many 
aa  a  hopetesB  one,  still  I  persevered.  I 
had  observed  that,  when  the  hopper  was 
almost  empty,  the  shaking  of  the  rollers 
stopped,  and  the  half-lumps  of  the  last 
rows  remained  in  the  mtildB,  instead  of 
being  discharged  on  the  conveyor  below. 
I  concluded  from  this  faot,  that  the 
springing  of  the  rollers  was  produced  by 
an  excess  of  material  above  the  com- 
preHsing  point,  and  that  if  I  could  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  material  a  little 
above  that  point,  the  springing  of  the 
rollers  would  cease,  and  perfect  lumps 
would  be  produced.  The  thought  was  a 
happy  one.  I  devised  several  attach- 
ments to  regulate  the  delivery  of  the  ma- 
terials on  both  rollers,  with  only  partial 
success,  until  at  last  I  concluded  to  muf- 


one.  In  the  centre,  above  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  rollers,  I  placed  an 
iron  gate,  36  inches  long,  3  inches  thiok, 
and  3  inches  wide,  guided  at  both  ends 
inside  of  the  hopper,  and  working  up 
and  down  along  those  guides,  by  means 
of  two  long  bolts,  threaded  at  one  end, 
passed  through  a  stationary  nut,  fastened 
in  a  wooden  cross-piece  above  the  hop- 

SJF  and  worked  by  small  hand-wheels. 
y  reducing  or  increasing  the  space  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  gate  and  the 
roller,  more  or  less  material  was  carried 
away  by  that  roller.  At  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  rollers,  the  materi- 
als which  have  been  delivered  on  one  i 
roller  are  pushed  into  the  cavities  of  the 
other  one,  and  perfect  lumps  are  formed 
and  discharged  on  the  conveyor  below. 
The  diffioulty  is  entirely  overcome,  and 
the  press  has  worked  well  ever  since. 

The  coal  dust  accumulated  in  the  yard 
is  on  swampy  ground;  the  tidewater 
comes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  lot,  and 
the  capillary  attraction  draws  the  water 

the  coal-pile  up  as  high  as  seven  feet. 


[During  dry  weather  we  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  pile  coal  suffieiently  dry, 
but  when  it  rained  the  coal  dust  was  so 
wet  that  it  clogged  in  the  screen,  in  the 
chutes  under  the  chain  elevators,  in  the 
coal  pocket  and  in  the  distributor.  This 
was  remedied  by  erecting  a  gravel-dry- 
ing apparatus,  composed  of  two  drums, 
18  feet  in  length  and  36  inches  in  diam- 
eter, placed  on  an  incline  and  heated  un- 
derneath. The  drums  revolve  slowly; 
the  coal  dust,  as  it  comes  from  the  yara, 
is  fed  at  one  end  of  each  drum;  it  trav- 
els the  entire  length  of  the  drums  in  five 
minutes,  while  being  kept  stirred  by  sta- 
tionary lifters,  fastened  inside  or  the 
drums,  and  it  is  finally  screened  and  dis- 
charged at  the  other  end  perfectly  dried. 
In  the  diring  oven  we  had  the  next 
trouble,  llie  first  plan  oonsisted  in  car- 
rying the  molded  lumps  throagh  the 
oven  in  40  minutes,  on  five  endless  wire- 
cloth  belts,  placed  underneath  each  other, 
and  geared  together,  so  as  to  travel  in 
opposite  directions.  The  lumps  falling 
from  the  rollers  on  the  upper  belt  were 
conveyed  into  the  oven  at  the  speed  of 
12  feet  in  one  minute,  traveling  the 
whole  length  of  the  oven  and  filing 
from  one  belt  to  another,  until  they 
emerged  from  the  oven  on  the  lower  belt, 
to  he  discharged  therefrom  into  the 
waterproofing  machine. 

When  the  five  wire-cloth  belts  were 
loaded,  the  oven  contained  about  sic  tons 
of  coal.  Under  the  weight  of  the  fnel 
the  belts  would  stretch,  sag,  and  drop 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lumps  on  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  where  they  broke  to 
pieces.  The  belts  were  changed  several 
times,  and  replaced  by  others  of  smaller 
mesh  and  stronger  wire;  additional  roll- 
ers were  placed  under  the  wire-doth  to 
stop  the  sagging  as  much  as  possible, 
but  the  belts  wonld  stretch  id  spite 
of  all,  and  the  use  of  wire-cloth  as  con- 
veyors had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  fnel  wag 
imperfectly  dried,  and  that  the  contrao- 
tioR  of  the  clay,  used  as  a  cement,  oould 
not  take  place  when  the  lumps  remained 
only  40  minutes  in  the  oven.  The  solid- 
ity of  the  lumps  was  found  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  remained  in  the  oven,  and 
the  following  tests  demonstrated  this 
faot  to  a  certainty: 
Three  lumps  which  had  been  in  the 
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oven  duriDg  40  minutes  supported  a 
weight  of  99  pounds  before  being  crushed. 

l^ree  lumps  which  remained  in  the 
oven  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  stood  a 
weight  of  14B  pounds  before  being 
crushed. 

Three  lumps  which  had  remained  in 
the  oven  during  six  hours  stood  a  weight 
of  371  pounds  before  giving  way. 

Each  one  of  these  lumps  oame  from 
the  same  mixer,  and  contained  the  same 
materials,  and  in  the  same  proportions. 

The  problem  tben  was  not  only  to 
modify  the  oven  so  that  it  would  bold 
sufficient  fuel  during  six  hours,  but  to 
modify  it  in  such  s  wa^  that  the  fuel 
could  be  discharged  by  its  own  gravity, 
when  sufficiently  baked.  To  do  this 
seemed  an  insuperable  difficulty.  I 
studied  for  weeks  one  plan  after  another, 
until  at  last  I  oonoeived  one  wbiab  I 
thought  woald  answer  the  purpose.  I 
submitted  the  plan  to  competent  author- 
ity, and  it  was  approved  as  a  feasible 
and  practicable  one. 

The  plan  consisted  in  doing  entirely 
away  with  wtre-doth,  in  suppressing  thr 


was  tried  for  the  first  time,  it  contained 
learly  one  hundred  tons  of  good  lumps. 
It  was  heated  to  about  300°  Fahrenheit, 
and  in  about  four  hours  the  whole  mass 
of  fuel  was  on  fire.  It  required  ten 
men  working  two  days  and  one  night  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  The  fuel  was  en- 
tirely spoiled,  but  no  injury  was  done  to 
the  walls  of  the  oven,  or  to  the  inside 
fixtures  of  the  same.  In  order  to  avoid 
such  an  accident  in  the  future,  the  cast- 
iron  flues  were  covered  with  loose  bricks. 
Three  times  in  succession  the  oven  was 
again  filled,  heated,  and  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  lumps  were  sufficiently 
baked,  the  discharge  gates  were  opened, 
and  the  fuel  was  found  to  be  as  moist  as 
when  it  entered  the  oven. 

The  oven  was  allowed  to  oool,and  was 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Cresson,  of  this  city,  and  it  was  aaoer- 
tained  by  him  that  tne  openings  for  the 
admission  of  Mr,  and  for  the  escape  of 
the  evaporated  moisture  were  much  too 
small.  The  fuel,  as  it  seems,  had  simply 
been  submitted  to  a  steam  bath,  instead 
of  being  baked,  and  the  defect  could  be 


four  lower  conveyors,  and  in  using  fori  easily  remedied,  according  to  Dr.  Ores- 
the  top  conveyor  sections  of  sheet  iron  '  son's  opinion,  by  a  false  sheet-iron  bot- 
bolted  to  bridfje  links  of  malleable  iron, .  torn,  which  would  bring  the  air  in  close 
placed  at  regular  intervals,  in  three  end-  ,  contact  with  the  iron  flues,  and  at  the 
less  link  chains  running  in  grooves  and  same  time  prevent  the  fuel  from  catch- 
moved  by  toothed  wheels.  The  fuel  was  I  ing  fire  by  radiation  from  the  flues.  Dr. 
to  be  removed  from  this  top  conveyor  by  Cresson  advised  larger  openings  for  the 
gates  thrown  slantingly  across  it,  and  it  >  admission  of  air  and  for  the  outlet 
would  slide  down  iron  chutes,  forming  i  of  moisture.  The  sizes  of  those  open- 
a  spiral,  upon  bars  of  wrought  iron  set ,  ings  have  been  carefully  calculated,  and 
at  an  angle  across  the  oven,  and  resting  :  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  these  alter- 
upon  cast-iron  racks,  placed  at  the  lowest  ,ationB  shall  have  been  made,  the  work- 
point,  18  inches  above  the  fine.  Through  '  ing  of  the  oven  will  be  as  satisfactory 
those  bars  and  through  the  mass  of  tne  j  as  that  of  the  balance  of  the  machin- 
fuel,  the  hot  air  was  to  pass  and  dry  the  i  ery. 

fuel.  The  waterproofing  process  has  been 

When  the  fuel  was  baked  it  was  to  be  |  tried  several  times,  and  has  been  found 

discharged    by    its    own    gravity,    and  to  work  well.     Instead   of  condensing 


through  a  series  of  gates,  on  an  outside 
conveyor,  placed  alongside  the  oveu,  and 
made  of  sections  of  sneet  iron,  bolted  to 
link  chains  like  the  top  conveyor.  This 
outside  conveyor  was  to  dump  the  fuel 
into  an  elevator,  and  from  this  elevator 
the  lumps  were  to  be  delivered  into  the 
waterproofing  machine. 

The  alterations  described  above  were 
made,  and  the  whole  oven  became  in  this 
way  a  kind  of  coal-bin,  holding  very  near 
■one  hundred  tons  of  fuel. 

When  ibs  oven,  modified  as  stated, 


the  vapors  of  the  benzine,  as  was  at  first 
intended,  we  were  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents,  to  remove  them  by  a 
suction  fan.  These  vapors  pass  through 
a  system  of  pipes;  they  are  here  mixed 
with  twenty  times  their  volume  of  at- 
mospheric air,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
nocuous, and  they  are  then  expelled 
above  the  roof  of  the  building. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pro- 
cess applied,  and  the  machines  used, 
were  entirely  novel,  and  considering  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suooess,  the 
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resulta  obtained  have  been  very  satisfac-  ■  placed  in  a  financial  condition  which  ha» 
tory,  prevented  the  completion  of  the  exppri- 

The  large  amount  of  money  expended, '  ment.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  Snan- 
the  many  disappointnlentB  which  have  eial  difficulliee  will  aUo  be  entirely  over- 
occurred,  and,  above  all,  the  depressed  come,  a  new  company  will  be  reorgan- 
condition  of  the  coal  trade  during  the  ized,  and  I  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
last  two  years,  have  discouraged  some  of ;  works  will  be  in  saocessfnl  operation,, 
our  stockholders,  and  we  have  thus  been  '  and  the  f  nel  will  be  in  the  market. 


ON  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  SEWAGE  INTO  TIDAL  RIVERS.* 


The  present  paper  ia  intended  as  a 
ooDtribution  towaras  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  and  conservation 
of  rivers. 

Mr.  William  Hope,  whose  name  has 
long  been  before  toe  public  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  in  a  recent  letter 
addressed  to  Engineering,  mak6s  the 
startling  assertion  that  the  pollution  of 
the  river  Thames  by  the  sewage  is  cumu- 
lative; that  ia  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  per- 
centage of  sewage  pollution,  which  must 
go  on  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
examine  this  matter  with  some  care,  in 
order  to  determine  with  exactness  what 
are  the  actual  condition  of  tidal  rivera 
into  which  certain  quantities  of  polluting 
matter  are  discharged. 

Now,  a  tidal  river  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  reaervoir  of  a  very  elongated  form, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
namely : 

1.  That  it  is  supplied  with  water  of 
three  different  qualities,  from  three  dif- 
ferent sources,  that  is  to  aay: 

The  water  constantly  draining  off  of 
the  aurface  of  the  basin  forming  tiie 
watershed  of  the  river,  and  that  derived 
from  the  land  springs  which  find  vent  in 
its  bed;  this  we  will  designate  river 
water. 

The  water  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
river  from  the  sea,  under  tidal  influence, 
which  we  will  disgtinguisli  as  sea  water. 

The  polluted  water  discharged  from 
the  sewers,  which  we  will  term  sewage. 

2.  That  the  actual  and  relative  quan- 


From  *' EdglDMclDC."  • 

titles  of  these  are  not  constant,  but  vary 
within  certain  limits. 

3.  That  the  supply  of  sea  water  is  not 
constant,  hut  intermittent,  being  poured 
into' the  reservoir  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  and  then,  for  a  certain  period,  the 
reservoir  being  allowed  to  discharge  a. 
proportion  of  its  contents. 

Now  in  the  actual  state  of  things  the 
river  water  may,  and  usually  does,  enter 
the  channel  of  the  river  by  tributary 
streams  at  various  points,  and  the  sew- 
age may  be  diacharged  at  many  differ- 
ent places,  while  the  quantity  of  both  the 
river  water  and  the  sewage  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  rainfall 
and  other  circumstances;  but  in  inquir- 
ing BB  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  river,  we  may  simplify  the 
question  under  consideration,  without  in 
any  way  invalidating  the  result,  by  aa- 
suming  that  the  whole  of  the  river  water 
enters  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
channel,  or  elongated  reservoir,  and  that 
its  flow  is  uniform  and  equal  to  the  mean 
quantity  taken  over  a  lengthened  period;. 
further,  that  the  sewage  is  all  collected 
and  discharged  into  the  channel  or  reser- 
voir at  some  intermediate  point,  and  that 
its  flow  is  also  uniform,  and  equal  to  the 
mean  quantity;  furthermore,  that  the  sea. 
water  is  poured  in  at  the  lower  eitremity 
of  the  channel  at  regular  intervals  for  a 
certain  period,  and  that  the  only  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  channel  or 
reservoir  is  at  its  lower  extremity,  also 
for  a  definite  time,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  for  a  certain  period  in  every  twelve 
houi'8  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  would 
be  accumulating,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  level  of  its  surface  rising,  and  that 
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then  for   a  certain   time,  the    contents   milliona  of  gallons,  which,  reduced  to  a 
would  be  diminishing  aod  the  level  of  its  mean  daily  flow,  would  equal  1,369,800,-  . 
-snrf ace  falling.  000  gallons,    Thisis,  however,  the  drain- 

Now,  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  is, '  age  of  only  3670  square  miles,  whereas 
what,  under  the  conditions  assumed  :  the  whole  area  of  the  Thames  Valley  is 
above,  will  be  the  mean  or  average  com-  5162  square  miles;  and  if  we  assume,  aa 
position  of  the  water  contained  in  the .  may  very  fairly  be  done,  that  the  qnan- 
reservoir  or  river?  i  tity  discharged  from  the  lower  portion  is 

In  order  to  obtain  a  practical  result,  I  in  the  same  proportion,  we  shall  have  for 
let  us  investigate  this  question,  adopting!  the  total  mean  daily  discharge  from  the 
the  mean  values  for  the  several  quanti-i  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley  1,923,- 
ties  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  river ,  626,000  gallons,  a  quantity  which,  we 
Thames.  j  may  incidentally  remark,  is  about  one- 

First,  then,  as  to  the  extent  and  capac- 1  third  of  the  rainfall, 
ity  of  the  reservoir.  '  The  tidal  portion  |  From  the  above,  however,  must  be  de- 
of  the  Hi ver  Thames  extends  from  Yant-  ducted  100,000,000  gallons,  which  is  daily 
let  Creek,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  !  abstracted  from  the  river  above  Tedding- 
Conservators  aommencest  to  Teddington  I  ton  Weir,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
Look,  a  total  distance  of  318,160  feet, .  metropolis,  leaving  a  total  quantity  of 
or  about  60^^  miles;  its  breadth  varies .  1,823,626,000  gallons,  or  291,780,160 
from  about  200  feet  to  22,800  feel,  or  |  cubic  feet  for  the  mean  daily  discharge, 
about  4^  miles  at  its  month.  Its  super-  being  14o,890,0S0  cubic  feet  as  the  mean 
fictal  area  at  high  water  is  58,182,380^uanlity  of  river  water  contributed  each 
square  feet  above  liondon   Bridge,  and  i  tide. 

1,054,362,660  square  feet  below  the  same,  >  Thp  mean  quantity  of  the  sewage  dis- 
makiug  a  total  of  1,1 12,545,040  Kquare  tharged  into  the  Thames  from  the  two 
feet,  or  about  40  square  miles.  At  lew  |  outfalls  at  Barking  and  Crossness  may 
water  the  superficial  area  above  London:  be  taken  at  120,000,000  gallons  daily, 
Bridge  is  38,807,300  square  feet,  and  equivalent  to  9,600,000  cable  feet  every 
that  nelow  the  same  681,730,610  square  |  tide,  making  with  the  river  water  a  total 
feet,  makingatotalof  720,504,410  squarciof  155,400,060  cubic  feet,  which  being 
feet,  or  nearly  26  square  miles.  ,  deducted  from  the  mean  quantity  already 

The  mean  range  of  the  tide   at  the  I  stated  as  that  which  enters  the   river 
■' ,  that  is,  at  Yantlet  Creek,  is  14  '  every  tide,  we  have  14,024,048,220  cubic 


feet;  at  London  Bridge  17  feet  4  incheE 
and  at  Teddington  Lock  3  feet. 

The  mean  tidal  capacity  of  the  rive 
that  is  to  say,  the  difference  in  the  qua 
tity  of  the  water  which  is  contained  b 
the  river  at  high  water  and  at  low  water,  j  i 
with  the  above  stated  mean  range  of  tide. 


I  feet  as  the  mean   quastily  of  sea  water 
I  which  enters  the  Thames  every  tide. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  idea   of 
I  the  relative  values  of  such  large  numbers, 
|and,  therefore,  it  isbeLterto  reduce  them 
a  percentage,  when  we  obtain  the  fol- 
ving  result    namely,   that  the   mean 
116,634,400  cubic  feet  above  London  j  composition  of  the  Thames   water  is  as 
Bridge,  and  U, 562, 003,000  cubic  feet  be-    follows,  namely: 
low  the  same,  making  a  total  of  1 1, 1 79,-  ■         y^^  water  98  91 


B38,300  cubic  feet. 

Now,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this- 
liody  of  water  is  derived  from  three ' 
sources,  viz.,  the  sea,  the  land  drainage, 
the  sewage:  and  it  is  necessary  in  thei 


Sewage  wat 


That  is  to  say,  the  actual  mean  quan- 


next  place  to  ascertain  the  relative  quan-  j  tity  of  sewage  in  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
titles  furnished  from  each  of  these  sources.  River  Thames,  extending  from  Tedding- 
The  downward  flow  of  the  Thames  at  ton  to  Yantlet  Creek  is  only  0.07  per 
Seething  Wells,  near  Kingston,  a  short  cent.,  or  otherwise  expressed,  only  one 
distance  above  Teddington  Weir,  and  14T7thpartof  its  whole  bulk, 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  was       Futhermore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

fiueed  daily  for  eleven  years  ^y  Mr.  that  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
aylor,  and  the  result  obtained  was  an  river  water  always  being  delivered  at  the 
average    annual    discharge  of  300,000  upper  end  of  the  elongated  reserToir,  no 
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lees  than  sixty  miles  in  length,  while  the 
ultimate  discharge  is  wholly  from  the 
lower  extremity,  the  composition  of  the 
water  varies  greatly,  being  always  much 
freer  from  sea  water  and  sewage  in  the 
upper  portion  than  the  lower.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the 
case  of  a  stream  which  has  a  certain 
quantity  of  river  water,  that  is,  as  we 
have  already  defined  it,  water  derived 
from  the  rainfall  and  discharged  into  the 
river  by  surface  drainage  and  land 
springs,  there  must  always  be  a  point, 
even  m  the  tidal  portion,  above  which  no 
contamination  can  exist  from  sea  water 
or  other  matters  which  enter  the  river 
near  the  lower  portion  of  its  course. 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  of  the 
average  result,  the  actual  amount  of  con- 
tamination by  sewage  at  any  given  time 
and  place  must  depend  upon  the  recent 
past  rainfall  and  upon  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  tides,  but  at  no  time  and 
under  no  circumstanoes  can  the  araounfr 
of  the  sewage  contained  in  the  Thames 
water  be  raised  sufficiently  above  its  av- 
erage value  of  one  1477th  part  to  pro- 
dure  any  appreciable  pollution,  far  less 
to  afford  any  ground  for  the  staiments 
to  which  previous  allusion  has  been  made. 

Generally,  it  is  obvious  that  considera- 
ble care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  points  of    discharge    of    sewage 
matter  into  tidal  rivers,  and  of  the  tii 
and  conditions  of  such  discharge. 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  these 
conditions  being  that  the  sewage  f 
be  so  discharged  as  to  be  carried  into 
the  main  stream,  in  such  a  manner  that 


t  may  be  commingled  with  a  sufficient 

bulk  of  water;  and  that  water  traveling 
ith  sufficient  velocity  to  insure  no  de- 
position   by  precipitation  of  any  of  the 
contained  matter  being  possible. 

Again,  the  point  selected  should  be 
le  where  the  course  of  the  stream  ift 
direct,  and  not  subject  to  eddies,  or  seta 
upon  either  of  the  shores;  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  thorough  absorption  and  mix- 
ture of  the  sewage  with  the  main  hulk 
of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  any  deposit 
taking  place  upon  the  foreshores. 

Where  populous  places  exist  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  it  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary that  no  sensible  pollution  of  the 
stream  from  sewage  matter  should  be  suf- 
fered in  the  neighborhood  of  such  place, 
and  in  most  cases  there  aretwo  modes  of 
obtaining  this  result,  namely,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  point  of  discharge  to  a  suf- 
ficient distance  below  the  town,  and  by 
the  discharge  of  the  sewage  during  only 
a  limited  portion  of  the  ebb  tide.  To 
effect  the  first  objecl,  it  will  benecesi-ary 
to  construct  sewers  probably  of  a  con- 
siderable length,  and  to  effect  the  second, 
to  form  tanks  of  sufiicient  capacity  to 
permit  the  sewage  to  accumulate  during 
the  intervals  between  the  times  of  dis- 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  skill  of  the  engi- 
neer to  be  exercised,  in  so  designing 
works  for  the  discharge  of  sewage  into 
tidal  rivers,  as  to  fulCl  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner the  foregoing  essential  conditions, 
and  that  it  is  under  such  conditions  only 
that  such  discharge  should  be  permitted. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SILICON  ON  OAST  STEEL, 

By  H,  POURCKL,  of  Tetre  Noire. 

The  following  note  was  communicated  [  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ohtaia- 
to  the  Society  de  I'Industrie  Min^rale,  at  i  ing  these  steels,  more  particularly  with 
the  September  meeting.  "The  writer !  reference  to  quality,  cither  by  mechan- 
begged  to  recall  the  attention  of  mem-  ical  or  chemical  means.  In  the  first 
bers  to  the  subject  of  cast  steels,  homo- 
geneous and  free  from  blow-holes,  which 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  at 


e  of  the  Paris  meetings,  wht 
eut  opinions  were    advanced  as  to  the 


place,  if  the  gas  is  prevented  from  escap- 
ing from  the  steel,  aud  consequently  the 
blow-hole  from  forming,  we  shut  up  the 
wolf  in  the  sheep-fol^ — so  M.  Griiner 
affirm  B   {<nc    enfertne    le    loup    dans    la 
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bergerie) — which  is  certainly  a  disadvan-  eteel,"  at  the  Jaly  meeting,  1877.  It 
tage.  may  be  mentioned  : 

Bat  does  this  disadvantage  really  j  (1)  That  the  beat  brands  of  Eoglish 
exist  ?  Tlie  'woIf  is  the  oxygen,  or !  tool  steel,  made  in  crucibles  from 
rather  the  carbonic  acid,  and  when  a 'cemented  Swedish  iron,  rarely  contain 
bath  of  steel  has  been  previously  deox-  less  than  .1  per  cent,  silicon,  and  gener- 
idised  by  the  addition  of  sufhcient  man-  ally  from  .1  per  cent,  to  .3  per  cen^.  (1) 
gaiiese,  and  the  perfect  malleability  of  That  Krupp'tt  cast  steel,  according  to  the 
the  raetai  when  hot,  has  been  assured  |  analyses  of  M.  Boassingault,  contains  a 
before  casting,  by  means  of  test  samples,  remarkable  quantity  of  silicon,  .3  per 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  no  cent,  to  5  per  cent,;  and  (3)  that  French 
longer  contains  oxide  of  iron,  except  the  cast  steels  in  no  wise  vary  in  this  respect 
mei-est  trace.  But  nevertheless*,  at  the  from  similar  English  steels;  and  lastly, 
moment  of  solidification,  the  steel  gives  that  the  metal  which  for  so  long  was 
off  carbonic  oxide  gas;  and  whether  this '  considered  the  ideal  of  steel,  was  never 
gas   exists    in    solution,    or   whether    it   free  from  silicon. 

arises  from  the  interraolecular  reaction  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  examine 
of  the  carbide  of  iron  of  the  steel  on  the  j  whether  two  steels,  differing  only  in  their 
oxideof  iron,  which  is  formed  during  the  chemical  composition  by  one  or  two 
action  of  castin<r,  it  is  not  less  the  cause  '  thousandths  of  silicon,  really  show  any 
of  the  silvery  blow-holes  so  frequently .  wide  difference  in  their  physical  and 
met  with  in  blocks  of  steel."  i  mechanical   qualities.     All    the    experi- 

The  theory  of  these  reactions  put  Tor- 1  ments  that  have  been  made  in  various 
ward  by  the  writer,  at  the  November  |  quarters  to  determine  the  action  of  sili- 
meeting,  1876,  was  based  on  most  care-  con  in  steel,  have  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
fully  observed  facts,  and  no  new  fact  has  sion,  namely,  "that  it  plays  the  part  of 
come  to  light  up  to  the  present  time  to  I  carbon,  although  less  energetically," 
contradict  it.  Whatever  mechanical ,  Swedish  chemists  agree  on  this  point, 
means  may  be  emjiloycd  to  prevent  the  and  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  opinion  is 
formation  of  the  blowhole  iu  the  mass  highly  valued  in  Sweden,  considers  that, 
of  steel  at  the  moment  of  its  solidifica-  in  order  to  obtain  steel  of  the  mildest 
tion,  if  the  metal  has  been  deoxidised  description,  the  silicon  as  well  as  the 
before  casting,  and  contains  an  excess  of '.  carbon  should  be  eliminated.  The 
.2  per  cent,  to  .5  per  cent,  of  manganese,  writer  also  holds  this  view.  Only  traces 
it  IS  certain  that  the  quality  will  in  uojof  silicon  are  allowed  to  remain  in  plate 
way  be  altcivd,  and  that  the  result  will  steel  manufactured  at  Terre  Noire.  An 
be  most  aatisJfactory.  In  the  second  examination  of  "  Experiments  ou  the 
place,  another  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Qualities  of  Plates,"  published  by  the 
Vicaire,  gives  the  preference  to  nicchan- ,  "  Jernkotoret "  of  Stockholm,  will  show 
ioal  action  over  every  chemical  reaction,  that  Terre  Notre  Siemens-Martin  steel 
as  the  former  intrndnccs  no  foreign  ele-  plate  contains:  Carbon,  0.20  [ler  cent.; 
ment  into  the  steel.  Mr.  Vicaire  is  of  [silicon,  0.025  per  cent;  phosphorus, 
opinion,  for  instance,  that  the  silicide  of  U-OS  per  itent.;  manganese,  0.2M6  per 
manganese  adde<l  as  the  chemical  rea<!ent  cent.;  and  sulphur,  0.02. 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  l>l  ow- holes. !  The  action  of  silicon  maybe  classed 
affeots  the  qualities  of  the  metal,  Ityiwith  that  of  the  hardening  constituents 
leaving  in  it  a  foreign  clement,  namely,  of  steel — carl>on  and  manganese;  but 
silicon,  although  in  very  small  propor- j  compared  to  that  of  carbon  its  inflnence 
tions,  say  ,2  per  cent,  to  .3  per  cent.  In  is  slight.  Professor  Mrazek,  whose 
this  case,  let  us  examine  to  what  extent  work  on  this  subject  has  been  published 
the  metal  is  affected— if  at  all.  The '  in  the  JhtUetitt  dn  PIntfiistrie  MininiU 
writer  sets  aside  the  |)03sibility  of  oht.iin- 1  eonoludes  from  his  experiments  that,  as 
ing  praotically  a  metal  free  from  silicon,  |  far  as  manipulation  in  the  hot  state  is 
a  question  of  considerable  interest,  and  concerned,  the  effect  of  silicon  is  three  or 
upon  which  he  touehed  in  speaking  of  I  four  times  less  than  that  of  carbon;  and, 
the  "influence  of  the  nature  of  the  pots | similarly.  Mr.  Mussv  states  in  a  commu- 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  (crucible)  :  nication  to  the  JiuUetin,  that  ingots  had 
Bteel,  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the !  been  manufactured  at  his  works  contain- 
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ing  as  mucli  aa  2  per  ceDt.  bIUcod,  but 
little  carbon  and  maDganeee,  and  had 
undergone,  without  difficulty,  the  neoes- 1 
sary  hammering  and  rolling  for  plates  i 
and  similar  articles.  The  writer  must,  j 
however,  express  surprise  at  Mr.  Maasy's  I 
statemeut  that  the  steel  In  question  con- 1 
tiuned  but  little  maDganese:  be  can  [ 
hardly  understand  how  a  cast  metal  con- 
taining I  per  cent,  of  silicon  only,  even 
with  very  little  carbon,  can  stand  the 
work  of  the  hammer,  unless  it  contains 
.6  to  .s  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

Assuredly  a  metal  containing  2  per 
ceiit.  of  carbon  would  act  very  different- 
ly. Consequently,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon permits  of  easy  manipulation  when 
hot,  i.e.,  when  this  percentage  of  car- 
bon remains  between  .7  per  cent,  to  .9 
per  cent.,  or  even  1  per  cent.,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  additional  .1  per  cent,  or  .2 
per  cent,  of  silicon  cannot  affect  to  any 
extent  the  malleability  of  the  metal  in 
the  hot  state. 

But  is  there  any  necessity  for  examin- 
ing the  behavior  in  the  hot  state  of  a 
metal  destined  for  the  production  of . 
castings  which  have  to  undergo  no  ham- 
mering, but  simply  finishing  in  the  lathe 
or  planing  machine  ?  It  appears  rather 
that  the  question  should  be  confined  to 
determining  whether  the  presence  of 
silicon  within  the  specified  limits  of  .2 
per  cent,  or  .3  per  cent,  influences  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  metal,  its 
resistance  to  shock,  tensile  strain,  crush- 
ing strain,  etc.  Professor  Mrazek,  who 
has  made  experiments  to  determine  the 
tetiacity  of  the  metal  cold,  admits  that 
-^uths  per  cent,  of  silicon  do  not  diminish 
the  tenacity  more  than  -^th  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  Amongst  the  tbcusands  of  tests 
for  tensile  strains  and  resistence  to  shock 
made  at  Terre  Noire,  on  cast  steels  con- 
taining at  least  .1  per  cent,  of  silicon, 
and  at  most  .4  per  cent.,  one  fact  has 
been  established,  namely,  that  two  steels 
containing  equal  quantities  or  nearly  so 
of  carbon,  manganese,  and  phosphorus, 
both  being  equally  pure,  and  differing 
only  by  ,1  per  cent,  to  .3  per  cent,  of 
silicon,  give  mechanical  results  differing 
but  slightly.  That  containing  moat  sili- 
con shows  rather  less  elongation  but 
higher  tensile  strain,  and  benaves  as  if 
it  were  slightly  more  carburized.  With- 
out attempting  to  fix  an  exact  law,  it 


has  been  observed  that  the  increase  of 
tensile  strain  given  by  .1  per  cent,  of 
carbon  amounts  to  6  kilos  per  square 
millimetre  on  the  average;  whilst  the 
increase  due  to  .1  per  cent,  silicon 
scarcely  exceeds  1  kilo,  and  that  the 
difference  in  resistance  to  shock  is 
scarcely  appreciable  with  variations  of 
.1  per  cent,  to  .3  per  cent,  of  silicon. 

It  remains  to  be  examined  whether  the 
properties  of  annealing  and  tempering 
are  infiuenced  by  the  presence  of  silicon. 
The  researches  of  Colonel  Caron,  on  the 
behavior  of  silicon  in  steels,  has  proved 
the  property  of  this  body  to  displace,  at 
a  red  beat,  the  carbon  from  its  combina- 
tion with  iron. 

Colonel  Caron  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  steels  containing  silicon — he 
does  not  say  how  much — the  carbon, 
after  several  heatings,  passes  into  the 
grafihitiu  form,  and  that  the  metal,  con- 
sequently, loses  the  property  of  temper- 
Silicon,  as  shown  by  Mrazek,  affects 
the  tempering  property  hut  very  slightly, 
its  influence  in  this  respect,  as  compared 
with  carbon  and  manganese,  is  hardly 
appreciable.  This  is  a  very  favorable 
property,  and  entirely  precludes  the  fear 
of  the  metal  being  rendered  fragile  on 
tempering  by  the  incorporation  of  a  few 
thousandths  of  silicon.  As  regards  the 
effect  of  silicon  in  diminishing  the  tem- 
pering properties  of  the  steel  after 
repeated  heatings,  its  influence  might,  no 
doubt,  be  injurious  in  tool  steel. 

A  tool  will  lose  its  hardness  more  or  . 
less  rapidly  in  its  work,  and  one  of  the 
chief  qualities  of  tool  steel  is  the  faculty 
which  permits  of  its  being  tempered  and 
softened  almost  indefinitely.  But  this 
objection  almost  vanishes  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  steel  required  for  castings 
of  large  dimensions,  which  require  no 
hammering.  It  is  a.  matter  of  slight 
importance  that  this  metal  should  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  its  tempering  power 
after  a  certain  number  of.  heatings; 
besides,  the  proof  of  this  tendency  is 
still  wanting. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Colonel 
Caron  were  deduced  from  a  limited 
number  of  tests  made  on  a  particular 
metal,  where  carbon  and  silicon  were  in- 
corporated alone  in  the  presence  of  each 
;  other,  in  the    absence  of     manganese. 
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"Sow,  in  steel  caetiDga  of  large  size,  man- 
gaaese  is  always  present,  and  its  pres- 
•ence  modifies  the  tendency  of  silicon  to 
diminish  the  amoaat  of  carbon  combined 
with  the  iron.  The  writer  adduces,  as 
an  instance,  a  pig-iron  containing  3  per 
cent,  silicon,  2  pnr  cent,  carbon,  and  A 
per  cent,  to  ,2  per  cent,  manganese, 
which  showed  a  grey  fracture  with  the 
carbon  in  the  graphitic  state,  and  a  sud- 
den cooling,  failed  to  effect  the  solution 
of  the  carbon.  Cast  into  an  iron  mold, 
it  took  no  chill.  As  soon,  however,'  as 
the  amount  of  manganese  is  increased, 
the  effect  of  the  silicon  is  partly  neutral- 
ized, and  when  the  proportion  of  these 
two    bodies   is    that  of   the    equivalents 

^,  the  grey  specks  in  the  fracture  dis- 
appear and  it  becomes  perfectly  white. 
As  a  rule,  pig-iron  containing  silicon  and 
manganese  in  the  specified  proportions, 
takes  chill  '*  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage of  carbon,"  as  an  ordinary  pig- 
iron  free  from  these  bodies.  If  the  sapne 
observation  be  applied  to  the  case  of 
steel,  it  wilt  be  readily  understood  why 
a  metal  containing  at  the  same  time  sili- 
con and  manganese,  in  definite  propor* 
tioa,  may  show  results  differing    from 


those  obtained  by  Colonel  Caron,  and 
may  acquire  by  tempering  all  the  quali- 
ties of  superior  metal. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  manga* 
nese  to  be  left  in  the  steel,  it  will  vary 
from  .2  per  cent,  to  ,5  per  cent,  for  .01 

?er  cent,  to  .35  per  cent,  of  siliGOD, 
his  law  is  equally  applicable  to  phos- 
phorus. A  ^ood  idea  of  the  changes  of  ■ 
grain  of  solid  cast  steels,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tempering,  may  be  obtained 
from  the,  fractures  exhibited  in  the  Terre 
Noire  Pavilion  at  the  Exhibition;  the 
detailed  catalogue  of  each  sample  gives 
all  the  figures  of  the  results  obtained 
from  mechanical  tests  before  and  after 
tempering,  as  well  as  the  chemical  com- 
position. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  presence  of  silicon  to  the 
extent  of  .1  per  cent,  to  .3  per  cent,  in 
solid  cast  steel  obtained  by  chemical 
reaction,  affects  neither  its  physical  nor 
mechanical  (qualities.  Recourse  must  be 
had  to  infinitely  small  quantities  {/aire 
vaioir  des  vifinimente  petiu )  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  existing  between 
this  steel  and  steel  obtained  without  the 
addition  of  silioide  of  manganese  by  any 
mechanical  process  whatever. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF.  THE  CONTINUOUS  GIRDER  WITH 
EXAMPLES. 


In  the  year  1825  Navjer  first  an- 
nounced the  now  well-known  principle, 
that  the  extension  and  compression  of 
the  fibers  of  a  beam  on  both  sides  of  the 
neutral  axis,  or  more  correctly,  the  neu- 
tral plane  were  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  the  neutral  plane.  From 
this  ho  deduced  the  equation  of  the 
elastic  line,  and  applied  it  to  the  con- 
tinuous girder  of  special  form. 

In  1857  Clapeyron  made  known  his 
celebrated  theorem  of  the  three  moments; 
that  is,  the  consideration  of  the  moments 
over  the  piers,  and  the  formation  of  an 
equation  oetween  the  moments  over  any 
three  consecutive  piers.  He  applied  it 
only    to    nniforiD    loads  over  a  whole 


girder  or  span.  The  theory  of  continu- 
ous girders  if  considered  to  be  due  main- 
ly to  Clapeyron.  This  publication  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  mathema- 
ticians to  the  subject,  and  it  has  since 
been  greatly  improved,  but  Clapeyron 
may  be  considered  as  having  made  the 
foundation  for  them  all. 

In  1862  Winkler  gave  a  general  theory, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  Tike  work  was 
given  by  Brosse,  Winkler,  in  1867,  put 
forth  a  general  theory  with  suitable 
analytical  formulee  thus  extending  his 
former  work.  Weyrauoh,  iu  1873  pub- 
lished the  fullest  and  most  complete 
work  on  the  subject,  leaving  little  to  be 
added  or  desired.     The  French  and  Ger- 
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man  mathematician  a  have  done  most  of 
the  work  in  this  department  of  applied 
mathematicB,  very  little  having  been 
done  by  any  others. 

Before  going  into  our  subject  we  will 
introduce  without  demonstration  the 
simple  formulae  for  curvature,  slope  and 
deflection,  as  they  will  come  in  farther 
on  in  the  discussion.  Their  proof  can 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  books  on  ap- 
plied mechanics.  Let  t  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  beam,  M  the  moment  of 
resistance  at  any  cross- section,  and  I  the 
moment  of  inertia.    Then  we  will  have 

-=„.,  E  being  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

The  maximam  value  of  r  can  be  found 
for  any  particular  load  by  the  substitu- 
tion for  M  of  its  value  for  such  load,  and 
then  applying  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum test.  Let  i  be  the  slope  of  the 
beam  at  any  point,  and  t,  ita  slope  at  the 

origin,  then  i=^i,-)-y^—.     If  there  is 

no  slope  at  the  origin  i-^y     — .(J).   The 

steepest  slope  under  a  given  load  W  is 

M"'Wc'  ,        ,  ,  ,  ,  ,       . 

t,  —  — ^  ,.,■,-  found  from  (1)  by  integra- 
tion and  proper  substitution.  M'"  is  a 
factor  depending  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  load,  manner  of  support,  and  form 
of  cross-section,  c~l  or  1l  as  the  beam  is 
supported    at  one  or   both   ends,   n'= 

rjj  ('')>  ^  thfi  breadth  and  A  the  depth 

of  the  oircumscribing  rectangle.  The 
mode  of  calculation  of  m'"  will  be  given 
in  the  examples. 


these  quantities.  A  beam  is  in  the  state 
of  a  continuous  beam  when  a  pair  of 
equal  and  opposite  couples  act  on  it  ia 
the  vertical,  longitudinal,  sectional  planes 
at  its  points  of  support,  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  maintain  its  longitudinal  axia 
horizontal  there.  In  the  figure  let  CC 
represent  a  beam  suppoiled  at  C  and  C 
and  so  fised  as  to  have  its  longitudinal 
axis  horizontal  at  those  points  instead  of 
having  the  slope  i  which  it  would  have 
were  it  not  fixed  or  continuous. 


At  each  of  the  points  C  and  C  there 
is  a  uniformly-varying  horizontal  stress, 
a  thrust  below  and  pull  above  the  neutral 
plane;  the  moment  of  this  couple  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the 
couple  maintaining  the  beam  horizontal 
at  C;  knowing  that  moment  we  can  find 
the  stress  on  the  material ;  then  the 
effect  on  the  curvature,  slope,  deflection 
and  strength  of  the  beam. 

To  do  this  we  proceed  as  follows: — 
Determine  the  slope  i,  which  the  beam 
would  have  at  C  were  it  not  held  hori- 
zontal there  under  the  constant  moment 
,,    .,       /«'l   ,         /«M,-      M,C, 


and 


Eli, 


The  deflection  % 


=Jidx 


(2)  under  a 


"We' 


given  load  W,  u=  -■u~ftrt   (2')  as  found 

from  equation  (2).  n'''  depends  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  load,  mode  of 
support  and  form  of  section.  It  will  be 
calculated  in  the  examples.  There  is 
much  similarity  between  these  formulae 
for  slope  and  deflection. 

In  discontinuous  beams  the  calculation 
of  the  shearing  force,  bending  moment, 
curvature,  slope  and  deflection  are  direct 
processes,  going  step  by  step  from  the 
caloulation  of  one  of  these  quantities  to 
that  of  another.  In  continuous  beams 
the  prooesB  is  one  of  elimination  between 


M  =-77-'.      Tills  value    of    M,    is    the 

[moment  of  the  stresses  in  the  beam  at 
I  the  point  C.  Since  it  tendsto  produce 
'convexity  upward  we  call  it— M,,  The 
load  on  the  beam  will  tend  to  produce 
convexity  downwards.  L«t  M  be  the 
moment  of  flexure  at  any  point  of  the 
beam  were  it  simply  supported  at  C  and 
C.  The  actual  moment  at  any  point 
will  now  be  M— M,.  The  substitution 
of  this  value  for  M  in  the  formulte  for 
curvature,  slope  and  deflection  will  show 
the  change  in  these  quantities  produced 
by  making  the  beam  horizontal  over  the 
points  of  support  or  making  it  continu- 
ous. Where  M  is  greater  than  M,  tha 
beam  will  be  convex  downwards,  where 
less,  convex  upwards;  ■  where  M=M,  the 
j  moment  of  flexure,  and  consequently  the 
curvature  vanishes;  these  are  called 
points  of  contrary  flexure;  at  these  points 
thebeam  is  subject  to  shearing  foroe 
only. 

(Ex.  1).  Let  us  apply  these  principles 
to  a  beam  of  uniform  section  symmetd- 
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cally  loaded.     Our  formula  for  the  slope 

m"'Wc'     2m"mWc'     ,,,,    . 
•^         '     En'bh'  '        En'bA'    '  ** 

=2m"m,  where  m=M,-i-W;{3)M,  being 
the  maximnm  bending  moment  in  a  free 

beam.      We    have    found    M,=  — '  = 

'  Bince  l=noh   see  eq.  (1 ),  bud- 

atitutingfor  i  its  valae,  M,  =  2m"mWc 
=m'mWl=m''M.,  from  eq.  (3). 

We  have  now  to  determine  m".  The 
valae   of   i   the    elope    may   be    written 

,^,.      /-MI.    M.,       M,  /-MI.. 

_  niWl    /"MI      _mWl       „ 

'Eri'dh'-^  Ait,     "En'bh' "^  '^ 

I,  being  the  max.  moment   of   inertia, 

MI,     .  ...  A  "■  u 

|yp  la  a  nnmencal  ratio,  and  m  is  the 
BOm  of  the  various  values  of  this  ratio, 
or  m"e=  /         »  j-     i-    "-i.:"   ~~«~    xi— 


*IM, 


% 


of  uniform  orose-section 


and  the  beam  being 


=i, 


=  1,  and 


-IW= 


2mm" =i.  Let  M' be  the  actual  bending 
moment  at  D.  Then  M/=M,— M,=:!ii^ 
— m"Mj  =  {1  — m")  Mj,  The  greatest 
moment  of  flexure  miiflt  be  either  at  D 
or  C,  or  at  both  if  they  are  equal,  but 
for  a  uniform  section,  n>"  ia  never  lees 
than  i  .'.  the  greateet  moment  may  be  at 
C  or  at  C  and  D  together,  bnt  never  at 
D  alone. 

The  dedeotion  is  found  by  subtracting 
that  due  to  the  uniform  moment  M,  from 
that  which  the  beam  would  have  were  it 
simply  supported  at  C  and  C.  We  pro- 
ceed thus :  The  defiection  as  found  in 
eq.  (2')  is 

_n"'Wc'  _  2m»"We',' 
""  En'AA' ~      EniA*""' 
n'"  being  taken  equal  2mn"  where  m  baa 
been   explained,   and  n"  will  be  found 
farther  on.      mWl  =  M,   and  n'M'=I 
n"M,e*  .      -,     M,  n" 

,-.  «=— =ji-,  batM,=— i-    .-.    V  =  -r, 


^=^=the  deflection  the    beam   would 

have  were  it  simply  supported  at  C  and 
0.  This  must  be  diminished  by  the  de- 
flections due  to  the  uniform  moment  M  . 
The  curvature  due  to  that  moment  is  ' 
1  M,  ,.  ,  .  .  /^dx  /-  M, 
r=EI'  •  •  "'''  "'"P*  •'  '=/  ,T=y  „"EI 

MiB  /** 

=  ,  and  the  deflection  «'=/   i  dat 

2Er 

Now  the  true  deflection  of  the  beam 
I  n"      ,1  M,c*  , 

equals  «—»=«,=  ■( —„—j^-=i=-  equals. 

From  this  we  see  that  by  flxing  the 
ends  or  making  the  beam  continuous  it 
is    made     sti^r    in    the     ratio     n'    to 

\n' k  m"   is  obtained  as  follows, 

v=fi  dx  which  from  equation  (4)  can  be 

r  /•MI.  M,    -  ,        fnWl 

written    v=J  J  ^   Er/-"=   En^W 

Jf^^dx=^^^n 

-iT^da?.    Now  in  this  case,  as  has  been 

MIj_ 

M.I~ 

J  1 \  £&' =  ^'     .-.     n"=\     and     as 

n"'  =  2mn'',  but  tn  has  been  shown  equal 
to  i-  in  this  case  .-.  n"'=2.i.i=^. 

The    actual     moment    of     flexure     is 

M-M,=M-wi"M.=M-iM.=M^- 

_W(c-2a;)  1_M  _  W(e-2: 


EI. 

Tin"<:' . 


shown. 


En'bh' 
has  been 

ff. 


4EI 
The  point -at  which  r 


maximum   can    be    found    thus;    :v-  = 

ax 
8EI 


-™r.  ,  2,  putting  it  equal  to  o  we 

get  x=\c.  The  point  at  which  r  in  a 
maximum  and,  consequently,  the  curva- 
Inre  a  minimum.  The  points  of  contrary 
flexure  are  found  by  solving  the  equation 

M— M,=oorW-        — JWc=o  whenoe 

x=jc,  therefore  as  we  should  have  ex- 
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pected  the  points  of  flexure  are  pomtB  of 
miDimum  cnrrature.     The  slope  >=  / 

We  will  DOW  determine  the  equation 
of  the  ela§tiQ  Hoe  and  apply  it  to  thiR 
particular  case.     We  hare  for  the  radiaa 

of  cnrrature    =-=,  or  EI-— M  (5)   but 

from  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  curva- 


ture  we  have  r=  ■{  1  +  ( 


'',  but    the 


curvature  being  very  araall  ]  j^  [    may 

he  neglected   in  comparison  with  unity 

\        I     tTy        ,     .      . 
.-.  r=  >y*"'-=-T^     substituting     this 

value  of  ~  in  equation   (5)    we  get  EI 

^,=M.     The   equation    of    the   elastic 

line  in  cartesian  coordinates.    The  value 
of  M.  for  this  case  as  has  been  shown  is 
Wc    Wx 
— ^.     Substituting  this  in  the  eq. 

of  the  elastic  line  we  have  EI-~  =— ^■ 
Wa:       (Py_ 


dx'' 


1  (Wc    Wat     . 

dy     1   ( Wc      Wa;'  1       „ 
^=EliT="— 4   h  C.  making  x=o 

C|  — J-  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made 

by  the  tangent  at  the  origin  /.  ;t^= 

( Wc    Wx' 


_      l_ 

(^~El 

+  (,  integrating  again  ji= 


}4x 

l*iVfr     ,     W     ,) 
■cTr)  ^v  ■* T^+    f    +',■«'   »   construe- 


If  now  the  beam  is  horizontal  at  the 
origin,  or  perfectly  continuoas,  (,=o  and 


found.  Placing  -r-i=o  we  find— — 5= 
o  or  x=  —  3^=  =°  gives  a;= «  and  does 
not  apply-  Now  substituting  in  -ti 
respectively-j-  +h>-andj-— h  J-  we  find 

it  changes  sign  .'.  at  g:=  -there  is  a  point 

of  inflection  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
solution  of  the  eq,  M— M,=o.     Solving 

the  eq.  -r^""  ^=c  ■'■  the  point  of  max. 

deflection  is  at  the  center  as  would  be 
eipected.  After  having  found  the 
pomts  of  inflection  A  and  A,  the  beam 
can  be  treated  aa  though  it  were  com- 
posed of  three  simple  beams.  First,  aa 
a  beam  CA  fastened  at  0  and  loaded  at 
A.  Second,  as  a  beam  ADA  supported 
at  both  ends  A  and  A.  Third,  as  a 
beam  AC  fastened  at  C  and  loaded  at  A. 
And  the  slope,  curve  and  deflection  may 
be  found  by  the  solution  of  these  cases 
of  simple  beams.  In  the  same  way  if 
the  beam  extended  on  over  other  piers  it 
could  be  revolved  into  simple  beams,  and 
discussed  as  in  the  corresponding  cases 
of  simple  beams. 

We  now  come  to  the  fundamental  the- 
ory of  continuous  girders  known  as  the 
theorem  of  the  Three  Moments,  with  the 
load  distributed  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. 

Let  x=o,  y=o  and  x=:l,  y=o  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  two  adjacent  points  of 
support,  X  being  taken  horizontal.  I^et 
the  vertical  forces  be  positive  down- 
wards, at  any  point  x  between  these  two 
points  of  support  let  w  be  the  intensity 
of  the  loading  per  unit  of  span,  and  El 
as  before  the  product  of  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  ;md  moment  of  inertia,  all  of 
which  may  be  uniform  or  variable,  con- 
tinuous or  discontinuous. 

The  following  double  and  quadruple 
integrals  will  come  in  for  which  we  will 
use  the  following  symbols,  via., 


the   eq.   of  the   elastic   line  is  T: 


r^-- T-„^W.      Let  us   I 


EI 

find  the 


points  of  inflection  of  this  curve  and  see 
Ai  they   agree  with  the  points  already 


//t;//"^-=v. 

Let  the  lower  limit  be  x=o.    When 
the  integration  extends  over  the  whole 
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epan,  denote  it  by  affixing  I  aa  n  ,  q,. 
I^t  — F  be  the  upward  ehearing  force 
ntKT  the  point  of  support  (x=6),  M„  the  i 
bending  moment,  and  T  the  tangent  of' 
the  inclination  at  the  point  of  support. 
At  any  point  z  of  the  span,  let  M  be  the 
moment. 

Now  the  fium  of  the  moments  of  all 
the  forces  acting  on  the  beam  must  be 
0.:  i"(m,)=that  8nm=o=M,-F  +  M-M. 
.-.  M=M.-Fr+m  (6) 

To  find  the  deflection  y,  we  have  from 
the  equation  of  the  elastic  line 

iDtegrating  between  0  and  *,  we  get — 
integrating  again — 


-ff} 


+T^ 


(I) 


or  using  the  symbols  above  given, 
^— M.n— Fj  +  y+Ta 
Now  let  M,  be  the  moment  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  span,  then  subatituting 
it  for  M  in  cq.  (6), 

F=^-^'±^  (8) 

And  since  at  the  farther  end  y(=o      (9) 


bv  t  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by 
the  neutral  layers  when  the  continuity 
is  not  perfect,  there  will  result, 

0  =  M.(o/"+  9_,i'-n7n-n-im- 

_v_,/'r-(Z'r  (u) 

which  is  the  general  theorem  of  the  three 
momettts.  Aa  it  ts  an  eq.  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  moments  over  three 
adjacent  piers,  M,  being  the  moment  over 
the  pier  at  the  origin,  and  M,  and  M^i 
being  the  moments  over  the  adjacent 
piers  on  the  right  and  left. 

A  continuous  girder  of  n  spans  has 
(m— 1)  such  equations  and  (n— 1)  au' 
known  moments,  the  moments  at  the 
endmost  piers  being  zero,  hence,  we  can 
by  elimination,  find  the  value  of  all. 
these  unknown  moments.  When  the 
number  of  spans  is  large  the  elimination 
would  he  tediouH  in  practice.  But 
Clspeyron  has  introduced  a  system  of 
multipliers  called  the  Clapeyronian  num- 
bers which  makes  the  elimination  com- 
paratively easy.  They  are  such  numbers 
that  the  eqs.  when  multiplied  by  them 
.and    added,   all    terms    containing    the 

1  moments  disappear  except   one,  which 

I  can  be  found  directly,  then  by  the  same 
Tocess  the  other  moments  can  he  found, 
'aving  found  the  moments,  the  inclina- 
tion T  can  be  found  by  eq.  (9),  The 
shearing  force  at  the  origin  by  eq.  (8). 
The  deflection  by  eq.  (7)  and  the  moment 
at  any  point  in  the  span  by  eq.  (6).  The 
points  of  max  moment  can  be  found  by 

solving  the  eq.  -  =o  and  of  max.  de- 
I  flection  from  the  eq.  -j-~<*,  and  in  the 


proi 
Hat 


Consider  now  an  adjacent  span  extend- 
ing from  the  origin  (x=o)  to  x-=~i  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  first. 

Let  the  definite  integrals  for  this  span 
be  designated  by  affixing  —1,  as  m-\, 
n_i.  I^t  — T'  be  the  slope  of  this  span 
at  tbe  point  of  support,  then  will  be  ob- 
tained just  as  before, 


-1     n-x 


r 


I"' 


Adding  equations   (9)   and   (10)  and 
clearing  of  fractions,  also  denoting  T— T' 


Ox 

same  way  the  other  points  of  max.  or 
min.  change  of  any  of  the  functions  may 
be  found. 

(£x.  2).  The  application  of  these 
formulie  to  a  continuous  girder  of 'any 
number  of  spans  of  equal  lengths,  alter- 
nate spans  being  heavily  loaded  i.  e.y 
(hearing  a  load  besides  the  weight  of  the 

bridge)  will  illustrate  their  nse,  M=  --; 
"=5E1'  »=eEI  V=^jH.EIl>e.ngt.k.n 
constant  for  the  whole  girder,  V= — =, 
[for  a  complete  span   x=l,  for  heavily 
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loaded  span  w^Wj  +  w,,  lightly  loaded 
u^io,,  n  and  q  are  the  same  for  both 
heavily  and  lightly  loaded  spans.  Notic- 
ine  theae  points  we  now  proceed  to  the 
floTntion  of  our  eq.  (11),  and  on  account 
of  aimilarity  of  circa mBtanoea  over  each 
pier,  the  momente  over  them  all  are 
«qual  or  M,=M,=M_i  and  so  for  the 
others. 

Reducing  eq.  (n),  ?,  and  j-i  cancel 
being  taken  between  +1  una  ~l,  and 
since  m  =2Y,i  and  mq^iq-i  =2  V_i /. 
Thereault  is  0=-2M^,+V,4-V_i -tf, 


For  lightly  loaded  span  M 
w  Ix 


',  max.  moment  at  the  center= 


V.  +  V_, 


or    M.= 

(w,+w,)r    w.r  _ 

24E1      '''24EI 


_(2w.  +  M,)f      (, 


4  EI 


If  now  we  suppose  the  girder  perfectiy 

continaons  t=0  and  M,= — ^- — l  P  (12). 

For  simplicity  (  will  be  regarded  as  zero 
or  the  beam  perfectly  continuoaa  in  the 
remainder  of  the  calculations. 


The  shearing  force  F; 


M,-M,  +  wi 


loads.    The 

.lope  T 

for  light  and  heavy 
F},-M,«,-V, 

4BEr 

2W.  +  M 

Tim' 

24El' 

"Sir''" 

-s-  (  = 
24Elf 

Fj+V+Tje= 


•W=— :-'™  agreeing  with  the  supposi- 

.io„T+(-T.)=,=  ^,  +  |-^[  = 
o.  Moment  at  any  point  in  heavily  load- 
ed span  =M=M,-F*+ni=^i^^r- 


'  dx 


(w,+  w,)  x=^ox=  — .  The  maximum  mo- 
ment is  at  the  center;  substituting  this 
value  of  X  in  the  equation  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  max.  moment  M=  — *— — T— 


The  deflection  y=M,n— 

dy      2W.+M. 
24E1 

-4Er»^+'tEr^+iBE-r»''=2 ""- 

fles  the  eq.  and  we  know  from  other  con- 
ditions that  the  max.  deflection  is  at  the 
center,  hence  we  need  not  discnsa  the 

cnbic  eq.   but  snbstitating  «=z-  in  the 

value  of  y  there  is  obtained  the  max.  de- 
flection for  heavily  loaded  span.  To  find 
the  same  for  lightly  loaded  span  we 
have  only  to  replace  w,  +  w,  by  tc,. 

In  this  case  we  will  apply  the  principle 
used  in  the  first  example  for  finding  the 
moment  over  the  piers  to  see  if  the  two 
results  agree.  The  actual  moment=M, 
— M„  M  being  the  moment  were  the 
beam  free,  and  M,  the  constant  moment 
over  the  piers.    Take  the  origin  at  the 

center  of  the  span,  o=— .     Let  >  be  the 

abscissa  of  a  heavily  loaded  span,  and  *' 
of  a  lightly  loaded  one. 

M=— *-^ — !(c'— **)  for  heavy  load,  and 

!£!(c'— «")  for  light  load.  .•.  The  actual 

moment    for    heavy    load=M'=— *— — - 
(c'— «')— M„  and  for  light 
!£.(c'-0-M.  slope  i=/~^d^= 

ii  \  ^<'''*-t")  ^'^  \  ^^^>  ""■* 

J- 1  ^(cV-|)  -M.*'  }  for  light  load. 

The  beam  being  ooatinuoua  t,  for  x=c 
and  «=—<;,  should  be  the  same,  equating 
the  two  values,  we  have 

-l-_i(c'--)_M,c=-^c'.H -•^M.o 
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24 
which  agrees  with  the  value  of  M;  ob- 
tained from  the  general  fonnnla.   Points 
of  inflection  can   be  found   by  solving 

^^=0  or  00 ,  or  by  means  of  the  equation 

M— M=o,  in  either  case  there  will  resnlt 
a  quadratic  equation  giving  two  points 
in  eaoh  span, 

(Ex.  S) 

A,        A,        A, An— «         An— 1         An 


Q.     Q,     Q. 


Q.^ 


Let  A,An  be  a  continuous  girder,  A.Aj 
eta.,  points  of  support  or  subject  to  the 
action  of  isolated  toads,  Q,Q,  etc.,  posi- 
tive npward  action  of  piers  or  negative! 
downward  action  of  loads.  Consider  a 
section  normal  to  the  elastic  curve  in  the  1 
span  An_i  An_,  a  a, . .  .  the  lengths  of 
the  divisions  /5,  p,  . . .  the  angles  made 
by  the  girder  at  the  piers  with  the 
horizontal  line,  w  the  intensity  of  the 
loading.     Then  the  eq.  of  the  elastic  line 


M  becomes  EI  -j^  =  i  («,-(-' 


+ +a„_i  +xyw-{a,  +  a,+ 

1b-i  +x)  Q.-(a,+a,. . .  -K«„_,  +x)  Q, 

— — (On-l   +*}    Qn-I  — «Qn-l,  * 

being  the  distance  of  the  section  from 
Aa_i  ;  reducing  these  results. 


Ei^=H«,+«,  +  -.+«.-i)'' 


t-{a, 


+...  +  an--i)ii"+iwx'-a,Q,-a,{Q,  +  Q,) 

-«.(Q.+Q,+Q.)-?. -a,^i(Q.+Q,+... 

+  Qn-l)-*(Q,  +  Q.  +  ...Qn-l). 


Integrating  E1 1 


rf« 


-tap.  pa~ 


=  i(a, 


+ffl,...  +  aa_i)*«w+i(a,  +  o  +  ,-f...  +  an_i) 
w«ViK«'-[a,Q,-l-a.(Q.-f-Q,)  +  a,(Q,+ 

Q,+Q,)  + +o,_i(Q,  +  Q,-l-Q,-l-....-l- 

Q.-»)]'-l(Q.  +  Q,-.+Q-i)*'. 
Integrating  again  and  noting  that  when 
'—">  V—1/a.—h  there  resnlte 
EI{y— yit-i-tan.y?„_i*)=i(oi  +a,+. . .+ 

O,_l)'t0iI^  +  ^(a,-|-O,-|-..H-(ln_l)wl'-|-^W«!* 

-i[a.Q.  +  o,(Q.+Q.)+a.(Q.+Q.)+Q.) 


+    ...  .-(-fl'n-l(Q.  +  Ql+Q,+ + 

QE-*>F-t(Q.+Q.^  ....  *Qn-0«". 
The  integral  equation  of  the  elastic  line 
between  Aa—i  and  An  in  the  last  two 

equations,  making  «=ao,  t/=l/a,  '^^-^  = 
tan.  /3n,  they  become 

EI(tan.ji3'„-tBn.y9„_,)=i(a,-r-a,+  .... 
-|-«,^i)'Mi(/„-|-4(a,-l-a,+  ....  H-On-i) 
u>  a'„  +  ^woV  -  [a,Q,  +a,  (O.  +  Q  )  +  a 
{Q.+Q,  +  Q.)+  ■■■-  +an-i(Q.  +  ^,  +  Q' 
+  .  .  .  -FQn-«)K-i(Q,  +  Q,+  .  . .  + 
Qn-i)a*n.      The   last  one   becomes   EI 

|y°"y°~'-tan.  y3„-iUK«'  +  «.+  ■  •  • 

+  an-~\yviO.„  -vUai  -l-a,  +  . . .  +aD-i)<«''n 
+  Vrwa'n  -  \\ax  Q,-l-a.{Q.  +  Q.)  +  a, 

(Q.+Q,+Q.)+ +ffi.-i<Q,+Qi  + 

Q.-(- -l-Qn-iK-i(Q.+Q.-(-Q.-l- 

-f-Q-Oa'n- 

These  equations  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  general  equations  of  equili- 
brium given  below  are  sufficient  to  solve 
the  problem,  {a,  +  a,-l-a,+  ....  )w=Q, 
+  Q.  +  Q.+  ...ando,Q.  +  a,(Q.-fQ,)-)- 

«.(Q.+Q,+Q,)+  -■■■=JK+a,+«.+ 

)'«!,  bemg  the  general  equations. 

The  eqs.  deduced  are  true  for  all  indices 
n=\,  2,  8,  &0.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment is  the  one  given  by  Scheffler;  it 
first  becomes  applicable  when  the  num- 
ber of  spans  exceeds  three.  The  number 
of  equations  for  any  example  may  be 
reduced  one  half  when  the  conditions  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  girder  are 
identical.  If  the  points  of  support  and 
isolated  loaded  points  are  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  yu'  yn-i>  &c.,  disappear. 

The  method  of  using  and  determining 
the  Clapeyronian  numbers  will  now  be 
given.  These  numbers  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  solution  of  continuous 
girders.  Let  the  number  of  moments  be 
(»+1),  the  moments  at  the  two  abut- 
ments a  and  Mn-f-i  equal  zero.  The 
equations  involve  these  moments  and 
constants,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  spans,  Intensity  and  distribution  of 
the  loading,  they  will  be  of  the  type 

aiM,H-*.M,=A. 

o,M,-f*.M,  +  <M,=A, 

a.M,-»-4.M,-|-rf,M.=A, 


Oa—i  Mo— 1  +  ^n— 1  Mn 
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Multiplying  the  firat  by  c^  the  eeooud '  This  equation  involves  all  the  moments 
■"      •  ■  with    only   known  and  arbitrary    con- 

stants. These  are  arbitrary  constants; 
c„  c„  c,  ifec,  which  are  the  Clapeyronian 
numbers,  may  be  so  chosen  as  to  make 
the  coefficients  of  all  the  moments  dieap- 
pear  except  one,  which  will  then  be 
known.  In  the  same  way  the  other 
moments  may  be  obtained.  By  placing 
the  coefficients  of  the  momentx  we  wish 
to  disappear  equal  to  zero,  the  relation 
+  I  between  the  Clapeyronian  numbers  is 
_j  I  easily  seen. 


by  c,  and  so  on,  we  will  get. 


a,<3,M,  +  i.c.M,  +  '?,c,M.=c,A, 
a.c.M.  +  b,cM,  +  rf.c.M  =c.  A, 


<(d-1  Cn  Mn-ill   +   611-1  Ca  Mn  =  Cn  An_i 

Adding  these  equations  we  get 

(aic,+a,c,)M,  +  (6.c,  +  i,c.  +  «.c.)  M,+  (d, 
e,  +  b,e,  +  ,  .  .  )M. .+  . . 
d„_i  c^Mn=A,c,  + A.c,+ 


+  (. 


ON  A  NEW  DYNAMOMETER  FOB  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Bl  H.  EILUCHBS. 
From  "  m»  BiBeDbahn,"  Abstnen  pobHilud  bj  Iha  lutltntioii  of  Civil  KuctuMn. 


This  dynamometer  is  intended  to  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  for  locomotives  as 
the  friction  brake  dynamometer  for  or- 
dinary engines.  The  instrument  is  fixed 
between  the  engine  and  the  first  carnage 
and  records,  by  means  of  a 'pointer  mov- 
ing over  a  face  like  that  of  a  gas  meter, 
the  number  of   hectometer- ton  ^ —  — 


the  pull  on  the  draw-bar,  and  when  the 
pull  is  constant;  the  revolutions  of 
the  small  wheel  are  proportional  to 
the  speed  of  the  axle  or  to  the  dis- 
tance run  by  the  train ;  therefore, 
when  both  vary,  the  revolutions  of 
the  small  wheel  are  proportional  to 
the  product  of  these  two  (the  pull  on  the 


formed  by  the  engine  in  any  gi\en  time,  j  drawbar  and  the   distance   run    by  the 

For  this  purpose  the  revolutions  of  one  train),  i.  e.,  in  other  words,  to  the  work 
pair  of  wheels  are  jneasurcd  by  means  of  I  done  by  the  engine.  All  that  remains 
a  worm  fixed  on  the  axle,  engaging  with  1  is  to  connect  this  wheel  to  the  pointer 
a  small  worm   wheel   which  is  mounted    by  a  train  of  olock-work,  and   the  latter 


on  a  long  spindle  reaching  from  the  axl 
to  the  recording  apparatus  between  the 
engine  and  the  carriage.  Here  the 
motion  is  transferred,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  bevel  wheels,  to  another  small  shaft, 
which  carries  a  large  disk.  Against  the 
face  of  this  disk  presses  a  small  wheel, 
connected  with  a  spiral  spring,  which 
through  a  system  of  levors,  is  extended 
by  and  in  proportion  to  the  strain  on 
the  draw-bar.  When  this  strain  is  zero, 
the  wheels  rest  exactly  on  the  center  of 
the  disk;  but  when  tbe  strain  has  any 
other  value,  the  wheel  is  pushed  out- 
ward towards  the  circumference  of  the 
disk  through  a  proportionate  distance  and 
it  then  revolves  by  friction  with  the  same 
velocity  as  the  portion  of  the  disk  at 
that  particular  distance  from  the  center. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  speed 
of  the  axle  is  constant,  the  revolutions 
of  the  small  wheel  are  proportional  to  |  dynamometer  : 


will  then  record  the  work  done.  Vari- 
ous devices  and  precautious  are  described 
for  rendering  the  principle  efficient,  and 
an  account  is  given  of  experiments 
made  with  the  apparatus  on  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  railway,  in  Austria.  It  was 
found,  for  instance,  that  the  greatest  va- 
riations in  the  resistance  to  traction  took 
place  in  April  and  May,  on  account  of 
the  changeable  weather;  and,  again,  that 
the  traction  via  less  towards  evening, 
because  the  weather  is  then  generally 
finer,  and  there  is  less  wind.  The  appa- 
ratus ^applied,  either  to  ascertain  the 
average  work  done  during  a  long  trip,  or 
the  total  work  at  some  special  part  of 
the  line.  In  the  latter  case,  the  reoord 
must  be  noted  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
speed  observed  independently.  The  fol- 
lowing important  points,  among  others, 
may    be    determined  by  the  use  of  this 
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1.  The  actual  power  of  an  engine,  and 
the  proportional  oonsumptioo  of  fuel 
may  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  accurately 
aacertained. 

2.  The  tables  of  maximum  load  on  in- 
clines, &o.,  may  be  corrected  and  veri- 
fied. The  mazironm  loads  should  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
by  an  amount  which  will  be  fixed  by  the 
use  of  the  dynamometer. 

3.  Id  cases  where  trains  are  delayed, 
&a.,  the  dynamometer  will  show  whether 
this  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  tract- 


ive   force  or  to  the    fault  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  train. 

4.  It  enables  the  amount  of  fuel  cod- 
sumed,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done, 
to  be  accurately  known,  and  the  prizes 
for  economy  given  to  the  drivers  to  be 
placed  on  a  rational  basis.  It  mnat,  of 
course  be  remembered  that  it  does  not 
give  the  work  done  in  moving  the  engine 
itself,  but  this  can  be  easily  aaoertained 
by  other  means,  and  is  not  subject  to 
much  variation  from  differenoes  of  wind 
and  weather. 


THE  USE  OF  ZINC  IN  STEAM  BOILERS. 


Thb  employment  of  sine  in  steam 
boilers,  like  that  of  soda,  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  two  distinct  objects,  (1)  to  prevent 
corrosion,  and  (2^  to  prevent  and  remove 
incrustation.  To  attain  the  first  object 
it  has  been  used  chiefly  in  marine  boilers, 
and  for  the  second  chiefly  in  boilers  fed 
with  fresh  water.  We  purpose  dealing 
with  each  head  separately  in  the  above 
order,  and  in  as  popular  a  manner  as  the 
Bu^eot  will  allow. 

The  suggestion  to  use  zinc  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ves- 
sels by  Sir  H.  Pavy,  and  his  develop- 
ment of  this  principle  in  1824,  appears 
to  have  suggested  to  Professor  E.  Davy, 
about  ten  years  later,  the  application  of 
zinc  for  the  protection  of  the  iron  buoys 
in  Kingstown  Harbor.  This  is  probably 
the  first  application  of  the  principle  to 
protect  iron  against  the  corrosive  agency 
m  sea-water.  The  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  protect  the  interior  of 
steam  boilers  against  corrosion  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  attempted  before 
the  year  i860.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  introdnotion  of  surface  condensation 
for  marine  eii^nes  that  zinc  can  be  said 
to  have  been  extensively  used  to  prevent 
the  oorrosion  of  the  iron  plates  and  tubes, 
which  were  no  longer  protected  to  the 
same  extent  bv  the  scale  that  formed 
upon  them  when  jet  condensers  were 
used. 

Zinc  has  been  applied  in  various  ways 
in  marine  boilers,  viz.,  by  suspending  it 
in  plates  of  various  size  and  oui^er 
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from  the  stays,  and  more  rarely  amongst 
the  tubes  where  practicable.  The  eino 
plates  or  bars  have  been  placed  in  boxes 
in  various  parts  of  the  boiler,  sometimes 
for  the  feed  to  pass  through,  and  in 
other  oases  the  zinc  has  been  arranged 
for  the  feed  to  deliver  bpon  it  as  it 
enters  the  boiler.  As  may  be  imagined, 
these  various  ways  of  applying  the  zino 
led  to  very  different  results.  In  a  great 
many  cases  its  use  was  not  attended  with 
any  apparent  advantage,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently discontinued.  In  other  oases, 
however,  where  its  application  had  been 
made  in  a  more  judicious  manner,  it  was 
more  successful,  and  its  use  has  been  con- 
tinued with  very  favorable  results  up  to 
the  present  time. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
zinc  has  been  employed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  prevent  corrosion, 
that  the  principle  of  its  action  has  been 
assumed  to  be  simply  chemical;  that  it 
had  a  greater  affinity  than  the  iron  for 
the  oxygen  and  acids  in  the  water.  In 
order  that  this  supposed  simple  chemical 
action  should  take  place  efficiently,  and 
that  the  corrosive  agents  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  water  should  be  neutral- 
ized, it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
zinc  before  tbey  could  oome  in  contact 
with  the  plates  and  tubes.  Were  the 
zinc  soluble  in  water,  this>  condition 
might  be  carried  out,  but  as  zinc  is  not 
soluble,  and  cannot  reach  all  the  corro- 
sive ingredients  tn  solution,  or  held  in 
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saspeDsioD  and  diffased  tbrongbont  the 
water,  it  follows  that  kll  the  particles  of 
water  moat  be  brongbt  and  kept  ia  eon- 
tact  with  tbe  zido  for  a  time  in  order 
that  it  may  be  really  efficacioaa.  That 
this  is  likelj  to  take  place  in  a  large 
boiler  with  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  cannot 
be  maintained.  Were  the  simple  chemi- 
cal action  alone  relied  upon  for  thp  pro- 
tective action  of  the  zino,  the  plates  and 
tubes  should  be  nearly  covered  with  it  in 
order  that  this  action  ahonid  be  effective, 
since  the  Iron  woald  share  with  the  zino 
the  corrosive  action  oT  the  water,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  of  each  metal  ex- 
posed. W^e  must  then  look  for  some 
other  explanation  of  the  succesB  which' 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  a  few 
bars  of  zinc  into  a  large  boiler. 

The  remarkable  protection  that  zinc 
has  afforded  id  many  authenticated 
cases,  can  only  be  explained  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  galvanic  action.  When  a  metal 
like  iron,  which  is  acted  upon  more  or 
less  by  a  liquid,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  another  metal  like  zinc,  which  has  a 
mnch  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  liquid,  or  for  the  acids  of  the  salts 
contained  in  eolation,  the  eino  or 
positive  electrode  is  dissolved  and  im- 
parts a  negative  tendency  to  the  iron, 
which  preserves  it  by  preventing  the 
oxygen  or  acids  from  acting  upon  it. 
In  most  cases  where  zinc  is  employed 
with  advantage  to  prevent  corrosion  in 
boilers,  the  water  is  a  weak  solution  of 
salts.  This  solution  is  decomposed  by 
the  galvanic  current  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  oxygen  and  acids  are  liberated 
at  the  positive  pole  (-t-zinc),  and  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  and  metal  of  the 
salt  at  the  negative  pole  (—iron).  The 
decomposition  of  the  water,  or  electroly- 
sis as  it  is  called,  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner  thf^t  the  oxygen  of  one  molecule 
of  water  in  contact  with  the  zino  is  sepa- 
rated, and  the  liberated  hydrogen,  oom- 
bioes  with  the  oxygen  of  a  neighboring 
molecule,  whose  oxygen  in  its  turn 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
molecule,  and  so  the  action  goes  on  till 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  iron  at  a  considerable  distance  is 
liberated,  without  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  having  to  cross  the  water  as  free 
gases.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  action 
that  a  piece  of  zinc  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  plate  of  iron  has  the  valuable  prop- 


erty of  exeroLung  a  protective  i 
over  a  larse  earface  of  which  it  is  the 
center.  Tixe  extent  of  the  range  of  its 
action  will  depend  upon  the  purity  of 
the  zinc,  the  nature  of  the  salts  in  solu- 
tion, the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  zino 
and  iron.  In  order  that  the  protective 
action  may  take  place  effectively,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  zinc  and  iron  should 
be  in  perfect  metallic  contact.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  fulfillment 
or  not  of  this  last  condition  has  deter- 
mined the  efficacy  or  non-effioacy  of  the 
application  of  zinc  in  the  numerous  cases 
where  it  has  been  tried  with  snch  differ- 
ent degrees  of  success.  Zinc  "  bottoms  " 
should  not  be  used,  nor  indeed  is  some  of 
the  spelter  in  the  market  sufficiently  pnre 
to  aot  to  the  best  advantage.  Bat,  as  a 
mle,  good  oommercial  English  or  Belgian 
zinc  may  be  considered  as  neing  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  A  high  temperature  is 
favorable  for  the  setting  np  of  the  gal- 
vanic current,  and  therefore  for  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  zinc. 

Besides  having  the  zino  and  iron  in 
perfect  metallic  contact,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, upon  which  the  success  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  zino  depends,  that  the 
surfaoe  of  the  zino  exposed  to  the  water 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  any 
n  on -con  ducting  coating  that  may  be 
formed  by  the  ohemioal  action  that  en- 
sues on  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  and 
acids  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc  This 
brings  ua  to  a  very  important  ooosidera- 
tion  that  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

When  the  oxygen  and  acids  are  set 
free  at  the  surface  of  the  zino,  oxide  of 
zino  is  formed,  and  this  oombines  with 
the  acids  to  form  salts.  These  salts  are 
either  soluble  or  insoluble  in  the  water. 
If  soluble  they  become  diffused  through 
the  water,  the  zinc  ia  kept  clean,  and  Uie 
galvanic  action  ia  eastained  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  the  zinc.  If  insoluble  the  salts 
tend  to  collect  upon  the  zino,  which  in 
time  becomes  coated  with  them.  As 
this  coating  is  a  n  on -conductor,  the  gal- 
vanic action  is  gradually  arrested,  and, 
in  time,  ceases  altogether,  the  presenoe 
of  the  zino  being  consequently  no  longer 
efficacious. 

With  sea-water  the  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  atnds  liberated  from  the 
contained  sulphates  and  chlorides,  oom- 
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bine  TJtb  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  from 
sulphate  and  chloride  of  zinc,  which  are 
yerv  soluble,  hence  the  succeBsful  appli- 
cation of  zinc  in  marine  boilers.  But  in 
boilers  fed  with  fresh  water  where  the 
atuds  liberated  are  too  small  in  quantity 
to  oombiue  with  al!  the  oxide  of  zino  to 
form  soluble  salts,  the  film  of  oxide  that 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  in  time, 
pnts  an  end  to  its  neefnl  effect. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  galvanic  cur- 


rent has  no  effect  on  the  a 


tvger 


1  solu- 


tion ID  the  water,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
oxygen  chemicaily  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  in  the  water,  and  in  the  bases 
of  the  salts,  that  are  liberated  at  the 
surface  of  the  zinc.  Tbe  question  then 
arises,  how  can  the  zinc  protect  the  iron 
from  the  oxygen  in  solution  in  the  water 
which  may  be  in  oontaut  with  the  plates  ? 
The  answer  is,  by  a  secondary  and  chem- 
ical process,  viz.,  the  hydrogen  liberated 
at  the  surface  of  the  iron  combines  with 
the  oxygen  in  aoluliou  and  forms  water, 
or  the  metals  liberated  from  the  salts  at 
the  surface  of  the  iron  unite  with  this 
free  oxygen  and  form  bases.  In  fact 
these  metals  have  such  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  tliat  they  attract  it  from  the 
water  and  residuary  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
We  have  been  led  to  this  length  in  ex- 
plaining the  principles  upon  which  the 
suocesg  or  non-success  of  zinc  depends,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  largely  employed  since 
the  Admiralty  Boiler  Committee  have 
spoken  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
zino  for  preventing  coiTosion.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Boiler  Committee's  teport 
treating  of  the  use  of  zinc,  are  very 
valuable,  and  we  shall  deal  with  them  in 
a  future  article,  when  we  shall. also  have 
something  to  say  on  the  use  of  zino  for 
preveDting  inorastation. 


REPORTS  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

AKBRICAN  SOOISTT  OF  CiVIL  EnoiKEBas.— 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  Ibe  fol- 
lowlue  peraoDH  were  elected  officers  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the 
year  beginiilng  November  6Ch,  1878:  Br»»ldmtt 
— W.  MUnor  Koberts;  Vfce-Bwt*)ft<»— Albert 
Fink,  James  B.  Francis ;  8t«r»tary — John 
Bogart;  Treatunr—S.  5.  R.  Croes;  DiratUon— 
Oeorge  S.  Qreene,  William  H.  Paine,  C.  Van- 
dervoort  Smith.  T.  G  Clarke,  Theo.  G.  Ellis. 

EKOiHBsaB'  Clob  of  Philadklphia.— At 
the  last  meetluK  of  the  Club,  Professor 
Lewis  U.  Uaupt,  President,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Bcales  of  Uaps  and  Dcawinga,"  givlne 
some  simple  rules  tor  tbe  removing  ot  ambl- 


at  present    existing.      It   is   evidently 

il  to  indicate  the  scale  of  a  map  si  so 

many  inches  to  the  mile,  or  of  a  drawing,  as  so 
many  feet  to  the  inch,  when  the  Intention  is  a 
certain  number  of  miles  or  feet  to  tbe  inch  of 
paper.  The  paper  also  referred  to  the  great 
number  of  scaSes  in  use,  and  the  great  incon- 
venience caused  thereby,  urged  the  necessity 
for  fiome  meaaurea  which  should  reduce  or 
overcome  this  defect,  and  closed  by  presenting 
two  tnblea  of  map  equivalents,  showing  tbe 
number  of  milefl,  kilometers,  diaina,  poles, 
meters,  yards  and  feet  which  are  equal  to  one 
inch  of  map,  for  any  scale,  and  reciprocity 
the  number  ot  square  inches  of  map  required 
to  represent  one  or  more  unite  of  the  alMve 
denominations. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Morris  read  a  letter  from  Mr, 
'  C.  F.  Conrad,  which  gave  the  following  in- 
teresting information  in  regard  to  the  "Butler 
Mine  Fire  Cut-oft;" 

"Before  locating  the  line  of  the  cutoff,  I 
learned  of  the  flrst  fire  which  Ihoy  had  In  the 
same  vein  (14  feet  thick)  !n  185S-37,  and  after 
careful  inquiry  learned  its  position  aud  made 
my  location  for  the  through  cut  to  pass  as  near 
as  possible  through  the  center  of  the  "old  flre." 
This  was  done,  hoping  to  Snd  all  combustible 
matter,  coal,  "gob"  and  carbonaceous  slate 
burnt  to  ashes,  in  which  case  It  would  have 
saved  many  thousand  yards  ot  excavation,  as  It 
would  have  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  present  flre. 

This  cut-off  afforded  aa  opportunity  rarely, 
[f  ever,  equalled  to  learn  tnily  and  lullv  the 
work  of  a  flre  in  a  coal  mine.  It  was  found 
tbe  slate  above  and  surrounding  the  coal  and 
all  tbe  "  gobb  "  was  burned  either  to  ashes  or 
into  slag,  resembling  ordinair  furnace  slag, 
while  the  pillars  of  solid  coal  were  perfectly 
sound  and  brigbL  About  the  middle  ot  the 
14-feet  vein  of  coal  is  an  8-lnch  line  of  slate, 
and  this  was  found  burned  to  a  white  ish, 
while  the  coal  above  and  Ueiow  were  perfectly 
bright.  When  the  fire  reached  the  end  of  the 
workings  it  made  no  further  progress,  but, 
after  burninx  the  fallen  rock  to  ashes  or'slag.  It 
entered  the  face  of  the  coal  two  or  three  inches 
and  then  went  out 

Mr.  Conrad  concludes  by  saying  that  he  Is 
led  to  believe  that  solid  coal  cannot  be  burnt  in 
place;  that  slate  rock  found  in  coal  veins  con- 
tains more  eas  than  the  coal;  that  Bres  In  coal 
mines  are  fed  and  live  on  ihe  "gob"(refuBe 
slate,  Ac),  and  gaaea,  and  Chat  "sob"  is  an 
excellent  reservoir  for  gas.  Ventilation  will 
carry  off  free  gas,  but  gob"  holds  gas  as  a 
sponge  does  water. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Hayford  Creosote  Wood  Preserving 
Works,  gave  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  his  process  and  of  the  rwults 
obtained  by  the  use  of  creosoted  wood.  Deciqr 
in  wood  is  duo  primarily  to  tbe  fermentation 
ot  the  albumen  of  tbe  sap,  which  commences 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions,  beat  and 
moisture,  are  suppli^    Tbe  aim  of  all  wood 

?ireservattves  has  been  to  overcome  this 
armentation  by  coagulating  tbe  albumen. 
Eiperiments  to  produce  this  residt  were  made 
as  early  as  1700. 
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Bethel.  1837,  introduced  dead  oils  as  wood 
preservatives,  and  to  sliow  tlie  Buccesa  wbich 
has  atieodcd  tLis  procesB,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  stale  thai  it  Sb  used  liy  every  railway  in 
England,  where  nearly  all  timbers  used  In 
consiruction  are  impregnated  with  creosote. 
The  Hayford  proeess  differs  from  that  of 
Bethel  in  this  particular;  the  latter  can  only 
be  applied  to  seasoned  timber,  while  in  the 
former  process  timber  can  be  taken  as  it  comes 
from   the  saw   mill   and    crcoaoted   in  a   few 

The  cost  of  creosotiDg  railroad  ties  is  from 
23  to  3D  cents  per  tie.  Pavine  Ijlocks  have 
recently  been  treated  for  the  Broadway 
Bridge,  Boston  at  a  cost  of  (12  per  thousand 
feet,  cord  measure. 

A  section  of  a  railroad  tie  was  shown  which 
had  been  in  use  in  Scotland  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  condition; 
•the  rail  haa  not  cut  it,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
rot  in  tiie  spike  holes.  There  is  everr  reason 
for  believing  that  creosoted  ties  will  last  here 
for  twenty  years  as  well  as  in  Europe  Already 
several  railroads  are  using  them.  In  18TS  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Kew  Jersey  laid  ten  j 
thousand  creosoled  lies  near  Bound  Brook,  \ 
which,  thus  far,  show  no  signs  of  decay. 

In  addition  to  protecting  from  decay,  creo- ; 
BOting  Is  equally  a  specific  against  destruction  i 
of  wood  by  marine  worms.  Experiments  are 
being  tried  on  sbip  timber  in  ttie  U.  8.  steamer 
Vandalia,  now  in  the  Hedllerranean.  This  | 
Tessel  was  built  at  tlie  navy  yard  in  Charleston 
durlnK  1872.  All  the  timber  except  ihe  live 
oalc  ribs,  both  inside  and  out,  were  creosoled 
by  the  Hayford  process.  The  vessel  went  to 
aea  io  1874,  and  Is  expected  home  next  year, 
when  the  result  of  the  experiment  wiO  be 
known. 

When  we  lake  into  consideration  the  enor- 
mous drain  which  is  being  made  on  our  supply 
of  timber,  stripping  the  forests  altogether  from 
many  parts  of  our  country,  It  would  seem  that 
we  ought  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving timber. 

Mr.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr..  read  a  very  able 
paper  on  the  "  Strength  of  wrought  iron  in 
structures."  Ha  called  attention  to  the  great 
need  for  more  accurate  knowledge  in  regard  to  , 
the  strength  of  wroUjgbt  iron,  and  criticised,  in  I 
a  terse  and  interesting  manner,  some  of  the  • 
testing  machines  and  epecificationa  of  the 
present  day.  

IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTES- 


sheet  iron  have  not  yet  been  officially  controlled. 
The  Birmingham  gauge,  commonly  called  the 
"  English  gauge,"  is  mostly  in  use  in  Northertt 
Germany  for  measuring  sheet  iron,  wire,  and 
boop  iron.  In  Soutbem  Germany,  the  B.W.G. 
is  also  used,  and  for  the  measurement  of  wires 
the  French  t:auge,  which  is  a  progressive  scale- 
of  tenths  of  a  millimeter  (I  mil]imeler= 
0.03!)3709  inch)  is  also  used.  For  sheet  Iron 
tbe  "  Dillingon  gauge,"  which  is  a  scale  of 
Paris  lines  (1  line=0.G8881377inch)  Is  also  used 
in  Southern  Qermany.  The  wire  factories  in 
Westphalia  use  a  particular  gauge  called  the 
"Berzish,  or  Westphalian. "  For  some  time 
past  uie  question  of  establishing  a  uniform 
wire  gauge  and  a  uniform  numbering  of  wires 
has  been  energetically  agitated  in  Germany. 
The  manufacturers  in  Russia  use  difierent 
gauges  of  English,  German  and  French  pat- 
terns. In  Canada  only  one  gauge  is  known  to- 
mechanics — the  Birmingham  wire  gauge — 
made  by  Stubbs,  of  Warrington.  In  France 
measurements  ore  made  by  the  scale  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  millimeter  oa  well  as  by  tbe  Bir- 
mingham and  DtiUngeu  arbitrary  guages.  Id 
America  the  B.W.Q.  is  eitenaively  used,  but  it 
special  committee  recently  recommended  the 
expression  sizes  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  or 
in  fractions  of  a  millimeter.  An  international 
standard  gauge  is  much  wanted.  Meanwhile,  . 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  anv  contract, 
bargain,  sale,  or  dealing,  the  sizes  of  wire  and 
metal  plates  are  le^lj  expressed  only  in  Im- 


n  [Mirtfl  of  an  inch. 


port  says  that  there  is  no  standard  wire  gauge, 
or  common  agreement  ouiongat  those  interested 
as  to  what  are  the  dimensions  in  parts  of  an 
inch  of  the  several  slots  or  sizes  of  tbe  true 
B.W.G.  Its  siies  are  not  geometrically  or 
arithmetically  progressive,  and  consequently 
bear  no  definite  relation  to  each  other.  Its 
origin  is  obscure,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
several  slots  or  sizea  arose  from  time  to  time 
as  a  new  wire  or  a  new  plate  was  introduced, 
and  as  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  trade  de- 
manded.    In  Germany,  gauges  for  wire   or 


DiFF'ERENT  Qdamtibs  of  Irob  mid  Stbel.— 
Bv  C.  Qrauhan. — The  Author  describe» 
at  full  lengtli  tbu  characteristics  of  the  different 
species  of  steel  and  iron.  Of  steels  he  men- 
tions puddied,  Bessemer,  Martin,  and  caaV 
steel,  pointing  out  that  generally  the  first  has 
the  coarsest  end  the  last  the  finest  groin;  pud- 
dled steel  generally  shows  some  traces  of 
having  been  formed  of  several  pieces,  while 
Bessemer  and  the  other  qualities,  being  cast  in 
blocks,  are  homogeneous.  But  Bessemer 
metal  is  frequently  porous,  and  when  worked 
up  for  railway  axles  or  similar  purposes,  the 
bubbles  are  first  closed  by  forging,  but  show 
themselves  again  in  the  form  of  longitudinal 
cracks  wifen  taken  out  of  the  lathe.  These 
bubbles  occur  seldom  in  Martin  steel,  never  ia 
cast  steel.  And  a  further  difference  between 
Martin  and  Beaaemcr  steel  is,  that  the  former 
contains  less  silica. 

According  to  the  Author,  the  quality  of  steel 
cannot  be  fairiy  tested  unless  it  is  first  harden- 
ed, as  otherwise  a  bar  which  was  rolled  rather 
hotter  than  anr>ther  would  show  quite  a  differ- 
ent texture,  although  of  tbe  aame  metal.  The 
steel  should  be  healed,  forged  to  bars  of  a  uni- 
form size,  and  then  harduQcd  in  water,  which 
process  eliminates  any  chance  differences.  If 
a  bar  thus  prepared  bo  broken,  tbe  texture, 
color,  and  general  appearance  of  the  fracture 
will  give  a  very  close  approximation  to  thd 
quality.  Of  course,  although  fine-grained 
stec!  is  better  than  coarse  grained,  the  former 
cannot  be  used  for  every  purpose.  Ralls  and 
axles,  for  instance,  require  coarse  grained, 
porous,  and  soft  metal.     If  after  sudasa  im- 
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water  Ihe  grain  is  aa  coarse  aa  be- 
fore, the  steel  is  not  flt  for  hardening  and  ap- 
proximates to  nrought  iron.  The  finer  tlie 
ffrain  Iho  liarder  is  Die  nielsl  and  the  more  car- 
bon does  it  coDtaio.  If  Ibc  fracture  shows  a 
■coarse  grain  and  a  whitish  refleclion  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  phosphorus  aod  silica  in  the  steel, 
which  is,  of  course,  injurious.  If  it  shines 
blue  instead  of  white  the  metal  is  burat  aad 
contains  too  little  carbon. 

As  a  rule,  the  hardness  of  Hteel  depends  on 
the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbon  resulting  from  analysis  is 
used  aa  a  measure  of  its  hardness. 

HerrOrauhan  mentions  the  different  methods 
of  testing  iron,  of  which  he  prefers  the  cbemi- 
■cal  mode,  and  gives  the  following  results  of  the 
analysea  of  various  sorts  of  iron  : 


Iron eo.sia 

Carbon 8 .200 

Silicium S.140 

Manganese 6.180 

Phosphorus 0.130 

Sulphur 0.070 

XJopper 0. 380 

S.    WEL8B   IROK  (white). 

Iron 04.400 

(^rbon a. 400 

Silicium 0.800 

Sulphur 0.700 

Phosphorus 1,500 

Manganese 0.300 

8.  SPIEGEL  IRON  rilOH  ilCsEit. 

Iron 8a. 860 

Carbon 4 .  833 

Bllicium 0.WI7 

Manganese 10.707 

Phosphorus O.OSfl 

Sulphur 0.014 

Copper. 0.06fi 

4.      BBBBBJIBR     BAII,     FROM     A      WBaTPHALrAN 
WOKKS,   WBICH   UHOKB   IB   UNLOAI>INO. 

Carbon 0.370 

Manganase 0.650 

Silicium 0.233 

Sulphur 0.040 

Phosphorus 0'.084 

-0.  [oast-steel  axle  prou    a   westphalian 

frORKS. 

Carbon 0.231 

Hiliclum O.Ofil 

Phosphorus 0.053 

Sulphur 0.073 

Manganese 0.376 

Copper 0.073 

•6.     RBTORT-STEBL    TIBB     OF     A    WEBTPHALIAN 
WORKS. 

Carbon 0.5800 

Sulphur 0-0380 

Silicium 0-1010  I 

Phosphorus 0.0107  I 

Manganese O.flOSO 

N.B.— The  tenacity  of  this  tire  was  71  to  74 1 
kilogrammes  |>er  millimeter,  or  about  48  tons : 
to  the  square  inch. — Abitracti  of  latMvtion  pf 


/'Ihrohivu  augments  the  hardness  and  tensile 
\/  resistance  of  iron  alloys;  but  it  has  no 
"steelifying"  properties,  and  cannot  lalie  the 
place  of  carbon.  BoussmgauU  fused  cliropiic 
oxide  with  cast  iron  in  sucli  proportions  aa  to 
burn  all  the  carbon  of  the  latter  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  former;  but  the  noo-carbonifer- 
0U3  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium  thus  obtained 
would  not  temper.  Berthier  is  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  the  ftcier  chrome,  or  chromised 
steel.  As  lonr  ago  as  1831,  he  indicated  the 
means  of  introducing  cliromium  Into  cast  sleel, 
and  announced  that  the  compound  thus  formed 
possessed  properties  which  might  render  it 
precious  for  manr  purposes.  It  is  now  manu- 
factured, says  M.  Wlland  in  bis  "Note  sur 
I'Acicr  Chrome,"  just  published  in  Paris;  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Sheffield,  England;  and  In 
France  at  Cnicui,  in  the  department  of  Ihe 
Loire.  A  sample  of  ferro-chrome  from  Brook- 
lyn, analysed  by  Boussingault,  showed  4.39 
per  ceul.  of  combined  carbon  and  48.70  of 
chromium.  The  ferro-chrome  of  Uniem  con- 
tains about  5.4  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon 
and  up  to  67.3  per  cent,  of  chromium.  Chrome 
sleel  is  made  at  Unieux,  aa  at  Brooklyn,  by 
fusing  in  crucibles,  in  a  Sietuens  furnace, 
fragments  of  wrouchl  iron  or  steel  of  the  first 
quality,  with  an  addition  of  (erro  chrome  cal- 
culate for  the  degree  of  acicration  and  hard- 
ness required.  The  steels  of  Unieux  vary  in 
their  contents  of  chromium  from  0.5  to  0.0  per 
cent.  Boussingault  found  in  a  hard  steel  from 
Brooklyn  1. 1  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon  and 
0.44  of  chromium.  Concerning  (he  properties 
of  chrome  sleel,  and  Ihe  peculiar  manipulalioa 
required  in  working  and  tempering  it,  M.  Rol- 
laud  gives  subslanltally  the  same  statements  aa 
the  circulars  of  the  Chrome  Sleel  Company,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  directions  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  :  For  working — except  punching,  which 
may  be  done,  it  is  said,  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture— the  beat  should  be  high — nearly  white  at 
first;  for  temperbg  and  hardening,  a  low 
cherry  heat  is  Ihe  best.  if.  Rolland  says,  in 
conclusion,  that  chrome  sleel  is  as  yet  but  little 
known,  and  much  restricted  in  its  applications. 
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wheel  is  used  tor  propulsion  on  ...  . 
road,  no  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails.  Com- 
pressed air  is  to  be  employed  in  long  cylinders, 
Ih  which  pistons  reciprocate  and  work  racks 
geared  upon  pinioos  upon  the  driving  wheel 
axle,  arrangements  being  made  for  producing 
revolution  in  one  or  both  directions,  whichever 
way  the  pistons  arc  rnoving.  Some  practical 
trials  will  probably  be  made. 

TBK  employment  of  wheels  larger  than  thoso 
commonly  used  on  American  stock  has 
lately  occupied  much  attention.  Atrial  having 
been  made  of  the  value  ol  S3  inch  and  43  inch 
car  wheels  upon  long-dlslance  express  trains, 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  is  preparing 
to  place  the  larger  size  under  all  its  New  York 
through  passenger  cars.    The  life  of  the  usual 
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cast  iron  88  inch  wheel  on  these  long  maoiiig 
tiajns  iB  about  four  years,  but  of  late  the  steeT- 
tired  wheel  has  been  run  a  veiy  much  longer 
time.  The  new  wheels  will  be  of  the  steel-tire 
pattern,  and  made  by  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  com- 
pany, and  the  change  in  all  its  incidcntatB  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  over  £5000.  The  auperin- 
tendent  expects  to  Bcoure  not  only  a  stronger 
wheel  but  one  less  liable  to  catch  at  the  joints 
and  pound  the  rail  endB,  much  less  friction  in 
the  Jonmals,  and  less  danger  from  hot  hexes. 
**rpO  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  Railway 
1  Ticket  System,"  is  the  title  of  a  araall 
pamphlet,  in  wluch  Mr.  J.  B.  Edmonson  gives 
an  account  of  the  origiD,  invention,  and  rise  of 
the  railway  ticket  system,  as  now  adopted  by 
almost  ever3'  railway  company  throughout  the 
world.  The  Invention  and  system  are  due  to 
the  labors  of  one  Thomas  Edmonson,  who  was 
bom  in  1793,  became  connected  with  railways 
in  1844,  and  seeing  the  disadvantage  connected 
with  the  paper  voucher  written  and  supplied  to 
passengers,  contrived  a  rude  method  of  print- 
ing cards,  arrangements  for  numbering  Uiem, 
and  cases  in  which  the  ticliets  thus  made  could 
be  arranged  and  kept  for  issue.  The  printing 
apparatus  was  at  first  very  crude,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  ticket  cases  and  tubes  are 
now  very  much  the  same  as  when  Edmonson 
contrived  them.  He  suhscijuenrly  designed 
very  complete  machinery  for  printing,  nuDiber- 
ing,  and  checking  the  numbers  of  the  tickets, 
nnd  designed  arrangements  of  color  and 
number  for  purposes  of  checking  tlie  receipts. 
The  pamphlet  is  published  by  B.  Blacktock  & 
Co.,  Manchester. 

SoUB  interesting  information  is  conveyed  by 
the  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1877.  These  reports  are  not  usually  very 
attractive  reading,  but  having  overcome  one's 
mental  inertly  we  are  enabled  to  learn  from 
them  something  that  is  not  the  less  useful 
because  it  is  somewhat  discomforting.  Witli 
all  our  railway  improvements,  our  working 
expenses  grow  rather  than  decrease,  though  a 
few  lines  must  be  excepted.  Thus  in  IHTO  the 
maintenance  of  way  cost  H.Hffd.  per  tr^  mile, 
in  l!i77  this  was  increased  by  1,63d.,  locomotive 
power  ooBt  I.07d.  more,  trafHc  expenses  3.34d., 
and  oilier  il«ms  O.SBd,  more.  The  ratio  of 
expenditure  to  trafBc  receipts,  though  rather 
less  than  in  187fl,  was  54.1  per  cent.  For  the 
last  five  years  the  proportions  have  been:  1B73, 
64  per  cent.;  1874,  55.6  per  cent.;  1875,  64.6 
per  cent;  1876,  54.2  per  cenl,;  and  1877,  64.1 
per  cent.  In  3870  It  waa  but  48.8  per  cenf. 
Now  as  the  difference  of  a  penny  per  train 
mile  amount*  to  about  a  million  sterling,  and 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
to  receipt«,to  about  £600,000,  there  would  be- 
an enormous  addition  to  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Gomganies  if  they  could  get  back  to  anything 
like  the  working  expenses  of  IBTO. 

RAILWAYS  are  in  course  of  construction  in 
Russia  in  Asia,  Contractors'  trains  are 
now,  it  is  said,  nmning  over  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  the  city  of  Ekaterinereburg,  just  on 
the  Asiatic  side.  This  place  is  in  about  lati 
lude  67  and  in  longitude  60  deg.  east  of  Gieeu- 


wich,  that  is,  about  100  miles  further  north  and 
800  miles  further  east  than  Moscow— as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen  and  as  far  east  as  the  head 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  now  on  the 
li^tern  Continent  a  continuous  line  of  railtoad 
from  longitude  JO  west  to  60  degrees  east  of 
Oreenwicn,  the  western  terminus  being  south 
of  latitude  40,  and  the  eastern  about  latitude 
57.  This  exceeds  the  extent  of  the  North 
American  Bvatem  from  about  46  west  of  Qreen- 
wich — Halifax — to  105  west — San  Franciaco. 
The  Furopean  system  covers  70.  the  Kortb 
American  69  degrees  of  longitude.  The  rail- 
road enters  Ekaterinereburg  from  Perm,  which. 
is  about  190  miles  north-west,  by  a  high  level 
line,  and  ia  that  inland  and  elevated  distnct 
must  have  a  very  severe  winter.  It  is  not 
quite  so  far  north  as  8t.  Petersburg  and  the 
Finland  railroads,  but  the  latter  nave  tlie 
winters  somewhat  modified  by  the  nearness  of 
tlie  Baltic  Sea;  while  Perm  has  no  sea  nearer 
than  8O0  miles,  and  that  is  the  arctic,  and  the 
Ural  range  ia  close  by.  The  road  from  Perm 
to  Ekaterinereburg,  310  miles,  was  to  be  open^ 
to  the  public  September  let,  and  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  on  an  extension  of  the 
road  into  Siberia. 

THE  final  result  of  English  rulway  working 
in  1877  may  be  slated  aa  follows:  The 
extent  of  the  system  increased  1.3  per  cent., 
the  double  mileage  0.7  per  cent.  The  capital 
increased  2,4  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  per 
mile  open  increased  1.3  per  cent.  The  ordinary 
capital  increased  more  slowlv  than  the  total 
capital,  oror^  1,3  per  cent.  The  sroBs  receipts 
increased  l.^er  cent,,  or  rather  leas  than  the 
rate  of  increase  of  capital;  but  the  working 
expenditure  increased  onlj^  1.0  per  cent,  so 
tliat  tlie  increase  of  net  earnings  is  1.6  per  cent. 
Tiic  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net  eamingaper 
train  mile  have  all  decrea-i^ed  slightly.  Tue 
result  is  (1)  a  slight  diminution  of  the  percent- 
age of  net  earnings  on  the  whole  capital,  viz., 
from  4.36  to  4.83  per  cent.,  and  (31  a  slight 
djminulionof  the  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary 
capital,  viz.,  from  4.52  to 4,51  per  cent.  These 
are  ilie  results  in  a  year  in  which.the  increase  of 
traffic  was  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  time  since 
185S,  the  average  rate  having  been  in  that  period. 
4.66  per  cent.,  while  lost  year  it  was  only  1,31 
per  cent.  They  are  also  the  resulls  at  a  time 
when  the  rate  of  working  expenses  is  at  a  high. 
level  compared  with  the  whole  i>eriod  prior  to 
1873.  The  result  to  railway  capita!i!its  cannot 
be  deemed  unfavorable,  though  the  average  Is. 
composed  in  part  of  some  unfavorable 
extremes.  Ah  regards  the  public  use  of  rail- 
ways, the  increase  of  third-class  trafflc,  as  well 
as  of  minerals  and  goods  conveyed,  would 
appear  to  show  that  that  use  has  been  increased 
in  1877  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  return  to 
the  owners  of  the  railway  system.— .ffiiffitww. 

TnK  use  of  chilled  cast  iron  wheels  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  Americaa 
Hatlroad  Oaa((e,  slowly  but  Bleadily  getting 
into  favor  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  Ausiro- 
Hungarian  railroads,  which  have  for  maaj 
years  been  using  them  with  the  best  results. 
In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  A.  Oanz.  a  Swiss  citizen, 
established  in  Buda  a  foundry;    and  in  1854, 
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being  indnced  by  some  railroad  engineers,  he  j  million  francs,  M.  Graeff  calls  attention  to  the 
began  to  experiment  in  chtlliag  cast  iron;  and,  fact  that  as  the  total  estimate  called  for 
having  on  hand  Hungarian  ores  of  snperlor  7,678,471  francs  there  would  remain  a  requisi- 
quality,  he  was  able,  in  ISS?,  to  execute  some  I  tlon  upon  the  city  for  upwards  of  four  aud  a 
ImporlonC  orders  for  chilled  wheels  for  the  [  half  millions  if  the  projected  plans  were  ese- 
Auslrian  and  Hungarian  railroads.     The  high-   cutcd. 

est  number  of  trlieels  produced  by  this  eetab- :  The  estimates  of  cost  of  tbjs  and  former 
llshment  in  a  year  was  36,000,  in  the  year  1873;  !  years  show  a  gradual  increase  of  cost  of  re- 
but owing  to  the  Industrial  crisis  of  1873  it  has  pairing  each  of  the  three  Itlads  of  load  surface 
Allien  off,  and  only  during  the  last  two  years  now  in  use  :  viz.,  pavement,  asphnlt  and 
has  been  Increasing  again,  amounting  now  to  ;  broken  stone. 

33,000  wheels  a  vear.  In  1907,  lOO.OOU  had  I  The  coat  of  maintaining  paving  wss  from 
been  cast,  200.000'in  1S7I,  300,000  in  1874,  and  1872  to  1875,  Of, 48  per  square  meter  in  1876  it 
400,000  will  probably  have  been  cast  by  the  was  Qf.Sl  and  the  estimate  for  1878  is  Df.S3. 
beginning  of  neit  year.  The  wheels  were  j  For  asphalt  Llie  cost  from  187S  to  1875  was 
furnished  to  thirty  di&crent  railroad  compan-  l.^SO  in  187S  l.fSO  and  estimated  for  1878  at 
ies.      The  manumcture   of   railway   crossings  !  1. '27  per  square  meter. 

from  the  material  isalso  an  increasing  industry.  '  For  broken  stone  (macadamized)  roads  from 
The  depth  of  the  chill  of  the  wheel  tread  U  :  1B72  to  1875  the  cost  -Aaa  lt.80  in  1876  it  was 
from  J  inch  to  nearly  {  inch.  Specimens  of  2t.ll  and  is  estimated  for  1878  at  3  francs  per 
wheel  sections  are  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhl- ,  square  meter. 

bition,  and  some  old  wheels,  amonz  which,  '  These  figures  show  an  advance  In  co?t  over 
one  No.  433,  has  run  128,0871  miles,  and  ■  previous  years,  except  for  the  year  1876  in 
another.  No.  8684,  has  run  S40,4<6A  miles,  as  which  the  prices  for  asphalt  and  broken  stone 
certiflea  to  by  the  MohatsFUnfkirchen  Rail-  Vere  slightly  above  the  current  estimates,  Itap- 
road  Company.  They  are  both  from  under  pears  that  the  advanced  prices  are  due  to  in- 
cars  in  light  service,  and  hardly  show  any  creased  expense  of  both  materials  and  labor. 
wear.  Baron  H.  M.  von  Weber,  m  his  report  The  above  estimates  lead  to  the  suggestion 
to  the  Government  (Vienna,  May  31,  1S74),  that  pavement  be"  substiluled  for  the  macada- 
recommcnded  chilled  wheels  for  luggage  i  mized  surfaces  except  in  streets  used  mainly 
trucks,  as  being  more  economical  and  safif;  he  '  by  pleasure  carriages,  but  it  is  added  it  does 
states  that  there  is  but  one-tentli  as  many  I  not  seem  practicable  to  restrict  the  use  of 
accidents  from  the  breaking  of  chilled  wheels  :  broken  stone  a,ay_  further  at  present.  Economy 
as  from  others.  j  In  this  direclion  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by 

T_,  i„      4  ,.     .    ,        J     ^    .         .,  securing  the  moat  durable  road  material, 

'^,  "•'^.*'^5'*1  of  project  of  a  railway  across  I      i„  ,h=  meantime  many  of  the  streets  need  re- 


TiiK  long  laiKca  ot  project  ot  a  railway  across  ;  in  the  meantime  munv  o 
vivJ''hJ'^^'i''f  ^^T'°V'"'i^"^. '"«  been  re- ,  pairing.  They  are  in  gineral  only  in  fair  con- 
nmrl^^/''.^'*-"  *'^"'*'  ^^B-slMive  Assenably  giijonf  and  some  ar^  actually  hA  It  is  esti- 
^^J^F  '"  ^""^  ""  t^l"'i  n'''""'y  "'  inated  that  keep  the  thoroughfares  in  normal 
i^,000  to  any  company  which  shall  construct  condition  A  of  their  total  surface  should  be 
S^5i.^^°,'"°  '  T."""'T.,^T  ""^  '^'■""^'  '^  r^"'^<^d.  aSk  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ap- 
?^i  1  H  ^™-Sk°^  liberal  concessions  of  propriation  for  the  current  year  will  allow  a ' 
™h  w„  M**'- .  ^"J^  "gunient  IS  that  such  a  |  Renewal  of  only  ^.  of  their  entire  surface. 
road  would  not  only  open  up  immense  deposits 


mir^^.'Kf '^  ?'  ■  '  "'.J"^''  '^'"'  '•"'^  o"'"|nTiRBRoPECoHVKY«(CK,-ByM.Korting.- 
™^  Si'./jr  1  £'?  2""  ''"h",''^  J""^^!'  aid  VV  A  system  of  aerial  tntnsit  on  suspended 
^ih,^  ,K  "  fl*^**'  ""^^^^^  "}  PT^"TS '  "ire  ropes,  designed  by  Messrs,  Bleichcrt  and 

^„Mrt  ti«?f .  "^  ?"^'  qualityof  wheat,  but ,  oito,  orLeipzi|,  has  been  established  to  con- 
,t™,««H  "^  ^  """^  Amenca  almost  a  nect  the  gasworks  at  Hanover  with  the  neigh- 
practicable  the  establishment  of  a  line  ol  railway,  tor  the  supply  of  coal  lo  the  work.. 
S  ?r„7.,h  ■  ^  \'  a  pomt  nearer  to  The  line  crosses  tC  iimmerstrasse  and  the 
Or«at  Bntain  than  New  >ork  bv  almost  that  river  Ihmc,  and  is  about  625  yards  In  length, 
distance,  while  also  avoiding  tile  dangerous  There  are  two  iron-wire  ropes  placed  6  feet 
R^'l^o'  '■*'*  ^^l"?^  between  New  York  and  iq  inches  apart,  and  employeT^eJpectively  for 
Cape  Race  That  a  rai  way  acrws  Newfound-  ,ho  carriagS  of  loaded  anJ  of  empty  wa^ns. 
fl/y.^"':?  developea  large  traffic  IS,  says  the;  They  cioS^tbe  Limmerstrasse  at  a  helgW  of 
RaUit^  Agt.  unquestionable;  that  it  would  |  agj  'feet,  and  the  river  at  about  BO  feet.  The 
^«i  J?n^  W^nsiderable  diversion  of  ocean  |  cablesare  respecUveiy  I.IS  inch  and  1  inch  in 
»S  fn  y?f  ^*  ^"'^  *"  ^'-  '''"'"''  ^  "*""*  :  di-wneler,  anf  are  constructed  of  wire  of  4 
What  aouDttui.  j  mjHimeters,  about  J  inch,  In  diameter.    They 

'•'         "  .  are  supported  on  pulleys  at  intervals  of  34 

ENGINEERING  STRUCTURES.  y?"'*.  except  in  crossinglhe  river,  on  a  span  of 


COST  OF  MAraTENANCS  or  HiOHWATS  in  AMD 
AROUND  PAHie.— From  a  late  number  of 
Annates  des  Fonts  et  Ohaussees  we  make  the 
following  abstract  of  the  report  of  M.  OraeB, 
Inspector  General  of  Bridges  and  Roods. 

The  government   appropriation  for  this  de- 
partmeat  for  1878  having  been  fixed  at  three 


57  yards.  Resting  on  pulleys,  they  ore  free 
to  expand  or  contract.  They  are  kept  taut  by 
weights  of  5  tons  and  4  tons  respectively. 

The  wagons  are  drawn  by  means  of  a  ^incli 
endless  wire  rope,  supported  on  rollers  at  in- 
tervals of  GO  yards,  and  driven  by  a  six-hors« 
steam  engine  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  per 
hour.    The  wagons  are  conatructed  of  ^ect- 
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iron,  and  are  capable  of  holding  three  heclo- 
litera,  or  100  culjic  feel  of  coal ;  tliey  are  sus- 
pended from  the  carrying  ropes  on  two  crooved 
wheels,  one  in  advance  of  Ibe  Other,  between 
which  the  attachment  of  the  wagon  is  made. 
The  bodies  of  the  wagons  are  swivelled,  ao 
that  they  may  be  easily  cmctied.  Thoy  follow 
each  other  at  inlervala  of  about  60  yards.  Al- 
lowing for  delays,  the  quantity  of  coal  carried 
at  no  lime  exceeds  180  tons  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  is  frequently  less,  the  average  de- 
livery being  only  135  tons.  The  working 
charges  are : 


Seventeen  men  at  2«:  9d. .. 

One  carpenter 

Coal  for  the  engine 

Oil,  waste,  Ac 
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the  increase  in  the  traflQc  is  not  the  maia  cause 
of  the  increased  wear  of  the  roads.  That  the 
more  rapid  wear  has  noticeably  taken  place 
since  the  adoption  of  the  steam  rollers  does  not 
oScr  any  argument  against  the  use  of  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  increase  of  traffic  in  the  same 
time  has  in  more  districts  been  remarkable. 
There  is  reason,  however,  tor  believing  tbat 
the  use  of  more  finely  broken  road  metalling 
would,  especially  if  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of,  say,  Northamptonshire  blast  furnace 
slsg  broken  to  s  small  size,  when  well  rolled 
and  compacted  under  the  steam  road  roller, 
make  a  more  durable  road  than  is  now  mado 
with  large  metalling  and  gravelly  sand. 
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Per  day £3  12    8 

being  at  the  rat«of  4.6TdL  per  ton  of  coal 
veyed.  The  total  first  cost  of  the  system 
amounted  to  £3,580,  and  the  charge  for  inte 
est,  depreciation,  and  15  per  cent,  for  maintei 
ance,  is  reckoned  MB.lSd.  per  ton,  making 
tolal  charge  of  O.M.  per  ton,  the  former  co 
being  1*.  per  ton. 


1„ 


1  of  macadamized  roads  in  London, 
stated,  and  there  seems  reason  for  the 
nt,  that  the  streets  paved  in  this  way  de- 
teriorate much  more  rapidly  since  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  steam  road  roller  than  they 
did  formerly.  The  reason  for  this  is  sought  in 
the  diflference  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  stone 
now  used  and  those  used  by  M'Adam.  M' 
Adam  employed  road  material  consisting  of 
pieces  not  larger  than  would  pass  through  a 
ring  under  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  those  now  used  are  not  less  than 
double  the  weight  of  the  pieces  so  measured. 
The  stone  was  formerly  broken  by  band,  but 
macliinery  does  the  work,  so  that  the  cost  of 
breaking  should  not  be  the  explanation  of  the 
increase  in  size,  more  especially  as  sand  and 
gravel  is  now  employed  during  the  rolling  of 
the  newly  laid  metal  for  binding  it  together. 
This  bmding,  it  is  argued,  is  only  required 
in  consequence  of  the  '    ■  "     ' 


Artillrry  Siohtb. — We  under- 
stand that  the  French  Oovemment,  being 
satisfied  with  the  prehminary  trials  with  the 
telescopic  sights  invented  by  Captun  Scott, 
R.B.,  have  purchased  three  instruments  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  exhaustive  trials. 
The  object  of  his  invention  iB:--<l)  To  enable 
the  irunner  to  take  aim  at  distances  equal  to 
the  full  range  of  the  gun.  (2)  To  dispense 
with  the  errors  of  fire  due  to  the  inclination  of 
sights  when  the  gun  wheels  are  out  of  level, 
(3)  To  enable  the  gunner  to  correct  errors  in 
range  and  direction  by  infallible  mechanical 
adjustments,  instead  of  calculations  based 
upon  guesswork— good  or  bad  according  to  the 
eipericnce  of  the  nrer. 

TBK  BxPENDiTURK  OP  AMKtJHTnOH.— The 
Haitian  Invalide  adds  some  facts  to  thosa 
published  in  the  Moscow  QaaUe,  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition  by  the  Rus- 
sians, According  10  this  account  the  Russian 
artillery  used  304,933  charges,  and  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  10,057,764  cartridges,  which  are 
rtistribuled  as  follows :— Field  Artillery— 1888 
guns,  114,879  shells,  43,039  shrapnels,  1091 
cases  of  grape  shot;  together,  158,M9  charges, 
or  133.40  per  gun.  Siege  Artillery — 151  guns, 
33,995  shells,  34.005  bombs,  4174  cases  of  grape 
shot;  together,  53,384   charges,  or  346. 13  per 

fun,        8mall     arms^5,000     Berdan    rifles; 
,835,304    cartridges,    or   45,75    each;    37,000 
■airy   carbines;    '  " 


r  36.88  each- 
artrldges  or  6.43  each ; 
-]s  of  all  dwcriptions, 


— o.   — 3  soon  washed  away,  leaving   317,000  Kruka  rifles,  5,61 

the  large  stones  loosened  and  easily  removable.  18,000  revolvers,  88,618  ci 
Hence  it  is  said  that  the  roads  are  soon  now  in  together,  3i'.5,ODO  small-ar 
boles  because  the  melallineis  too  large.  On  which  discharged  10,057,784  cartridges,  < 
the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that,  as  the  roads  each.  Accordmg  to  the  Ruman  latalida,  the 
are  now  pressed  by  the  heavy  steam  roller  in  number  of  troops  engaged  in  actual  fighting 
place  of  the  wheels  of  ordinary  vehicles  and  ;  was  383,000  infantry,  37,000  cavalry,  or  319,000 
comparatively  light  rollers,  larger  stones  are  i  men;  with  1368  field  guns,  making  3.9  guns  to 
admissible.  It,  however,  remains  to  be  learned  1 1000  men.  The  large  number  of  cartridges, 
by  roadmaking  engineers  who  have  the  oppor-  ]  viz.,  1,351,764  from  37.000  rifies,  expended  by 


nity  of  observBiion,  whether  the  roadway  is 
really  as  solid  after  the  steam  roller,  as  is 
usu^ly  imagined,  or  whether  the  circular 
rollers  do  not  leave  it  in  a  condition  somewhat 
loose  at  least  near  the  surface.  It  has  also  to 
be  learned  whether  the  alteration  in  the  size  of 
the  metalling  is  attended  with  inferior  resuha 
and  whether  breaking  the  stone  so  .small 
originally  is  not  simply  helping  the  ullimale 
disintegration.    It  has  also  to  be  proved  that! 


the  cavalry,  demonstrates  the  important  part 
played  by  the  cavalry  during  marches,  and  In 
its  employment  as  infantry  on  fields  of  battle. 
The  Turks  arc  reported  to  have  lost,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  nearly  150,000  dead  or  wounded, 
which  would  indicate  that  about  sixty-seven 
cartridges  were  required  to  place  one  man 
iuir»  de  combat,  taking  no  account  of  arllllerj. 
The  proportion  of  rifle  firing  to  artillery  fire 
is  as  49  to  1. 
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PU,LIBEK  OK  Pbojectilm.— Sir  W.  Palliser 
has  written  a  letter,  auggested  by  the 
artillery  experiments  which  haTe  recenlly  been 
-■carried  out,  in  whicli  lie  Hays  that  they  iip' 
hold,  to  the  Batisfactlon  of  all,  tbe  priuciples 
advocated  by  him  during  tlie  last  fifteen  years 
to  coDoectiOQ  with  Iroa  plate  penetration. 
These  are; — (1)  I'hal  the  form  of  tlie  projectile 
should  be  such  that  tbt;  pressure  of  the  plate 
should  be  brought  to  bear  gradually  on   tha 

KDjec.tile;  and  (2),  that  the  projectile  should 
composed  of  a  substaocc  which  offers  a 
great  reBistance  to  pressure.  These  principles 
souud  childlibe  in  their  simplicity;  still  they 
were  oppo'ed  to  the  received  opinions  of  the 
day.  la  advocacy  of  the  principles  the  writer 
says:  "I  appUed  them  by  making  a  pointed 
^technically  an  ogival- headed)  projectile  of 
common  cast  iron  of  a  hard  nature,  which  is 
further  hardened  and  compressed  by  casting 
Id  a  peculiar  mold.  The  results  of  my  inven- 
tion were  so  great  that  the  Government  of  the 
dav  ordered  that  these  projectiles  should  be 
-omcially  designated  the  'Paliiser  Projectiles.' 
Ail  that  now  remains  to  me  of  them  is  their 
name.  1  trust  the  writer  of  your  article  docs 
not  wish  to  rob  me  of  that  too,  for  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  it  in  connection  with  them.  If 
by  any  process  it  were  possible  to  impart  to 
ogival-hMded  projectiles  of  steel,  or  of  silver, 
OT  of  gold,  the  same  property  of  resisting 
pressure  imparted  to  tlic  cast  iron  in  my  pro- 
jectiles, then  a  Paliiser  projectile  of  steel, 
sliver,  or  zold  would  be  produced  which 
would,  no  doubt,  give  as  good  results  as  those 
of  cast  iron.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  impart  this  property  with  any 
certainty  into  steel  in  large  masses,  and  that  its 
«xistence  cannot  be  proved  excepting  by  trial 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Austrian  soldier- 
servant  tried  his  master's  lucifer  matches  and 
found  them  all  ^ood,  to  the  olBcor's  great  dis- 
gust when  he  wished  to  light  his  candle  in  the 
night.  It  is  possible  that  similar  difficulties 
might  be  met  with  in  the  construction  of  silver 
or  gold  projectiles.  But  why  should  public 
money  be  wasted  in  this  way  when  thoroughly 
reliable  projectiles  can  be  produced  from  cheap 
cast  iron  which  do  ail  that  can  be  required  of 
them — viz.,  which  will  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
gun  has  power  to  drive  them  ?  Storeover,  these 
projectiles  possess  the  valuable  quality  of  sep- 
arating themselves  into  many  pieces  in  planes, 
as  a  rule  parallel  with,  and  at  right  angles  to, 
the  axis  of  the  projectile."  Notwithstanding 
the  progress  in  arliliery  since  these  principles  i 
were  firat  enunciated  oy  Sir  W.  Paliiser,  he 
believes  firmly  in  tbe  nuperiority  of  bis  projec-  > 
(ilea  for  penetrating  iron  plates,  and  holds  that,  | 
provided  his  first  principles  be  true,  nothing  I 
will  ever  be  produced  to  surpass  them.  ' 


S6» 

ful  book.    Four  editions  of  the  book  are  in 
the  liands  of  students  in  different  parts  of  the 

HisTOmG  Natiokale  db  la  Marine.  Par 
Jdlks  Troobset.  Paris:  Libraire,  M. 
Droyfous.  Price  $4.00.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 
No  strand. 

This  voluminous  history  of  tlie  navies  of 
Europe  is  quite  fully  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  naval  battle  scenes.  The  pictures  are 
-        —      ■  raphy  is 


HANDBOOK  OP  HoDBBN Cbem larnr,  Organio 
AND  Inorganic.  By  Dr.  Mktmott 
TiDt.  London ;  .1,  &  A.  Churchill.  Price 
15.00.     For  sale  by  D  Van  Nostrand. 

This  lar^e  work  is  divided  into  Itiree  parts  : 
non-metaiUc  elements,  metallic  elements,  tind 
organic  bodies. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  compendof  chemical 
reactions  and  of  the  resulting  compounds.  It 
is  not  a  book  for  a  student,  but  will  prove  of 
good  service  to  the  working  chemist  oi   '     '' 
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ADebcbiptitk  Treatise  of  Uatreuj^tical 
Drawiho  Instruments.  Fifth  Edition. 
By  Wm.  Ford  Stani.et.  New  York  ;  E  &  F. 
K  Spon.  Price  |S.OO.  For  sale  by  D.  Vaa 
NoBtrand. 

A  full  deecriptioR  of  all  the  implements  _... 
ployed  by  the  oiaughtamAO  Is  certainly  a  uae- 


EXFSRIMENTAL     KeBBARCHES    IN     PoRB,    AP 
PLIED   AND  PRVBICAL  CSBMISTItT.      Bv  E. 

Fkankland.  D.C.L. ;  F.R.S.  London:  John 
Van  Voorst.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
Price  $15.00. 

Tbe  eminence  of  the  author  will  insure  a 
cordial  reception  for  this  work.  A  portion  of 
this  volume  lias  already  found  a  place  in 
standard  scientific  works,  having  been  publisli- 
I  ed  in  the  chemical  journals  in  separate  memoirs 
during  the  past  tliirly  years. 

This  book  of  1030  pages  presents  the  record 
of  this   author's  labors  down  to   the  present 

Tlie  typography,  especially  of  the  chemical 
formulas,  is  excellent. 

'pHE  Artisan.  By  Robert  Riddeli,.  Phlla- 
L  delphin:  Ciaxton,  Rcmscn  i!b  Uaffcllinger. 
Price  $5.00. 

This  is  in  an  instruction  book  for  the  use  of 
students.  It  is  mainly  a  set  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples beginning  with  practical  geometrical 
problems  and  leading  up  to  designs  for  timber 
constructions  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
forty  full  page  plates  of  quarto  size,  and  a  psge 
of  text  facing  each  plate. 

Among  other  examples  of  a  practical  kind 
we  find :  Finding  bevel  cuts  for  splayed  work  ; 
Butt-]oint»  for  acute  Angles  ;  Construction  of 
Hi^h'Koofs  ;  Gonstructiou  of  Niches  ;  Platform 
Stairs  ;  Hand-Railing,  ets.,  etc. 

The  typography  and  plates  are  exceedingly 

PROCBEDINOS    OF    TRE   iNSTrTUTIOH  OF  ClTIL 
Ekqikbrrs.    Excerpt  Minutes.    Edited  by 
jAifEB  Forrest,  A.LC.E.,  Secretary. 
I      We  have  received  through  the  kindness  of 
I  Mr.  Forrest  the  following  papers  of  the  Insll- 

j  The  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers,  adapted 
'  for  very  High  Pressures,  by  James  Fortescue 
Flannery. 
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Portland  Cement  Concrete,  bj  John  Wktt 
Sandeman,  H.I.C.E. 

Poriland  Cement  Concrete  in  Arches  and 
Ponland  Cement  Mortar,  bv  Charles  Colaon, 
A.J.C.B. 


AHHUAi,  Rhpokt  upom  the  StmvBr  of  thk 
NOBTHERH    ASD  NoBTHWBBTERH  LaKES, 

AH»  THK  MiBBiBsiPPi  KiYKB.  In  chsTSe  of 
Gen'l  C.  B.  Coubtock.  Washington:  Gov't 
PrintinfT  Office. 

This  is  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Cbief  of  Engineers  for  1877.  It  contains  four 
folding  platea  representing  the  STBtems  of  trian- 
gles BDout  the  great  lakes,  aJso  four  plates 
exhibiting  l)j  curves  the  changes  of  water  level 
in  the  lakes  separately. 

Some  detailed  accounts  of  Ibe  measurements 
of  a  base  line  andof  aslionotnical  work  will  be 
especiallj  intcrcating  and  instructive  to  stu- 
dent s  of  geodetic  surveying. 

THK  Phtbical  Svbteh  of  the  Uhiverhb — 
Am  Outline  of  PHveioaRAPHv.  By  Svn- 
KEY  B.  J.  Skbrtchly,  F.G,8.  London: 
Datdy,  Isbiater  &  Co.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 
NoHtrand.     Price  ^9.00. 

The  writer  sums  up  in  a  careful  way  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  theories  of  Oeology 
and  Physical  Geography. 

The  topics  taken  in  order 


Sidereal  Systom;  V,  VI,  and  Vll.  The  Soli_ 
System;  VIII.  The  Sun;  IX,  X,  The  Earth's 
Inlernal  Heat;  XI,  and  XII,  The  Earth's 
External  Heat;  XIII.  Climatei  XIV.  Life; 
XV,  The  Nebular  Uypotbesia. 

l,1XAKPI.Ke  OK    MODBRN  &TBAM,  AlR  AND  OaS 

JCj  Engines.  By  .Tohn  Bourne,  C.£.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  &  Ttrvr,  For  sale  by 
D.  Van  Noslrand.    Price  $30.00. 

This  work  was  begun  some  few  years  since 
and  issued  in  parts,  each  part  being  a  quarto 
with  generally  a  folding  plate  and  several  large 
wood  cuts  inteisperaed  in  the  text.  After  a 
long  interruption  to  the  publication,  the  Qnal 
parts  have  appeared,  and  the  work  as  com- 
pleted Is  a  laree  quarto  with  fifty  plates  and 
about  400  wooa  cuts. 

The  illustrailons  are  so  complete  as  to  de- 
tails that  the  explanatory  text  is  scarcely 
necessary.  The  plates  are  in  most  cases 
"working  drawings,"  and  all  modenn  im- 
provements are  discussed. 

DiciiramAiBB  DE  Cbihie.  Pdbe  At  Afpli- 
(joBE.  Par  Ad.  Wubtz.  Paris:  Li- 
braire  Hacbette  et  Cie.  For  sole  by  D.  Von 
Noetrand. 

This  Dlcttonaiy  is  now  complete.  It 
eludes  Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry;  their 
applications  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
the  arts;  also  their  bearing  upon  Physics, 
Mineralogy  and  upon  Physical  and  Chemical 
research. 


References  to  the  sources  from  whence  the 


articles  have  b«en  condensed  are  given  wltb 
satisfactory  completeness. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  advance  in  AppUed 
Chemistry,  sucn  a  compend  of  Chemical  Pro- 
cesses is  to  the  Analyst  or  Manufacturing 
Chemist  indispensable. 

REPORT   ON  BRIDOIKO   OF  THE  RTVKR  MTSBIS' 
SIPFI  BETWEEN   SaINT  PaUL,  MINN.,  AND 

8t,   Louts,  Mo.-T-By  Brevet  Major  General  G. 
K.   Warren,— Major  of  Engineers.    232  pp. 


The  report  on  bridging  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St,  Paul,  Hlnn.,  and  Bt,  Louia 
Mo.,  by  Gen.  Q.  K.  Warren,  is  a  ve^  valuable 
contribution  upon  the  subject  of  bridging  navi- 
gable waters.  Ordinarily,  bridges  have  been 
constmcled  for  highways  and  railroads,  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  companies  building  them, 
and  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  interest! 
of  navigation.  In  all  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  water  traffic,  it 
true  that  the  companies  have  been  compelled 
.  build  draws,  but  these  have  often  been  very 
badly  situated  and  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
psasmg,  and  it  was  only  when  the  navigation 


Mississippi  became  involved  that  s 

Suence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question 
to  protect  the  navigation  from  unnecessary  ob- 
Btructioa  by  the  bridges  that  must  inevitably 
be  built.  The  matter  was  brought  t>efore 
Congress,  and  General  Warren  was  appointed 
to  moke  the  necBssary  examinations,  and  re- 
port. The  interests  Involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  bridges  over  the  Mis^ssippi 
and  other  large  navigable  channels  ore  lua- 
metrically  in  oppoeition.  On  the  one  side,  the 
r^lway  companies  desire  to  build  bridges  on 
the  grade  of  their  road,  in  the  best  line  for 
them  across  the  stream,  and  wish  the  most 
economical  spaas  :  and  almost  Invariably  pre- 
fer a  low  structure  with  a  draw,  rather  than 
construct  a  high  bridge  under  which  steam- 
boats can  pass.  On  the  other  side,  the  river 
trafBc  demands  bridges  at  right-angles  to  the 
current,  with  piers  in  its  exact  direction,  wide 
spans,  and  a  superstructure  which  any  boat 
navigating  the  river  can  pass  under  at  high 
water.  It  was  cbicBy  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  these  conflicting  interests  could  be  recon- 
ciled, that  the  investigations  conducted  by 
General  Warren  were  ordered  by  Congress. 
The  duty  assinied  to  him  has  been  admirably 
performed.  He  appears  to  have  impartially 
considered  the  rights  of  all  parties,  and  to 
have  brought  a  vast  amount  of  keen  observa- 
tion and  pracllcal  good  sense  to  bear  upon  the 
questions  involved.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  all  its  engineering,  com- 
mercial, hnoncial  and  legal  bearings,  and  to 
have  collected  data  and  documents  to  support 
hie  deductions,  so  that  any  one  reading  his  re- 
port can  see  the  reasons  upon  which  he  bases 
hie  conclusions. 

Gen.  Warren  commences  by  stating  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  the  investigation,  and  gives 
a  general  descripiion  of  the  Hississippl  valley 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  Minnesota  river. 
He  ctmsidera  the  geogr^>hlcal  structure  of  the 
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region  embraced  bj  the  report,  and  adTsncet 
the  hypotbeBis,  prerioualy  more  fullj  set  forth 
in  his  report  upon  the  Minnesota  River  (Report 
of  Chief  of  Engioeen,  1S76)  that  the  water 
from  L*ke  Winnipeg  once  Sowed  southward 
into  the  Mlntasippi  through  the  Minnesota 
TBiiey.  There  Beoma  from  ois  statements  no 
Kood  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  bis 
theory.  He  next  gives  a  general  presentation 
of  the  requirements  and  adTantages  of  western 
river  navigation,  the  necessity  for  wide  spans 
and  high  bridges,  and  a  discussion  of  the  data 


„  B  showing  liie  location  and  character  of 

the  several  bifdgea  that  have  been  constructed 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul ;  likewise 
showing  the  direction  of  'the  river  current 
throagh  the  openings  between  the  piers.  A 
comparison  of  these  in  the  different  brid^  is 
very  Interesting.  One  of  the  bridges  described, 
the  new  bridge  at  Rocklaad,  was  designed  and 
located,  as  well  as  partially  constructed  under 
his  Immediate  direction.  Ue  then  goes  on  to 
give  a  general  history  of  bridging  the  navigable 
western  rivers,  in  its  relations  to  the  laws,  to 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and 
the  debates  in  Congress.  Ue  also  gives  the 
opinions  of  many  eminent  engineers  with  rela- 
tion to  the  length  of  spang  practicable  and 
other  points  of  interest.  He  concludes  with 
an  acccount  of  the  manner  in  which  his  exam- 
inations have  been  made.  The  whole  report 
shows  the  utmost  attention  to  facte  and  details 
of  value  for  future  reference,  and  represents 
the  immense  amount  of  work  performed  ' 
General  Warren  and  his  asslatanta. 

As  an  engioeerlng  essay  upon  the  location 
and  general  character  of  bridges  over  large 
navigable  streams  it  b  of  great  value  to  the 
profession,  both  on  account  of  the  numerous 
examples  given  with  their  advantages  and  de- 
fects, and  the  phda  statement  of  the  principles 
involved  and  which  are  as  i4}pllcable  to  other 
streoma  as  to  those  described. 

GKAPHIOAL  Btaxigs.  By  A.  Jay  DuBois. 
(A  communication  from  the  author.) 

DkabSib:— I  notice  in  the  November  No. 
of  the  Haqazihe  a  criticism  upon  the  first 
edition  of  my  "Graphical  Statics,"  translated 
from  the  ZniMeAr^ft  de*  Ver.  DeuUA,  Iitg. 
The  extract  is  but  a  partial  one,  and  it  seems, 
to  me,  at  least,  somewhat  unjust  that  the  few 
surly  and  grudging  words  of  commendation 
which  the  author  of  the  critique  felt  obliged 
to  give  mo  for  a  work  of  great  labor,  evidently 
much  against  his  will,  should  have  been 
entirely  omitted  by  your  translator,  and  only 
his  animadversion  given  to  the  public. 

Wilfe  an  honestly  written  and  intended 
criticism,  whether  complimentary  or  the  re- 
verse, I  have  not,  however,  and  never  shall 
have,  fault  to  find,  and  certainly  shall  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  answer.  The  some  holds 
good  for  the  malicious  attacks  of  personal 
hostility.  Witness:  A  criticism  which  ap- 
peared in  your  own  columns  m  February  of 
this  year,  the  tone  and  lenor  of  which  -were  so 
personal  and  mollclons  that  it  was  beneath 
contempt,   and  formed  its   own  best  reply. 


Small  wonder  that  it  went  begging  acceptance 
of  respectable  journals  until  it  finally  found  » 
lod^snt  in  your  columns.  If  my  ^ork  is 
not  its  own  best  defense  from  such  palpable 
attacks,  little  that  I  could  say,  even  were  I 
willing  to  say  it,  would  have  any  effect. 

When,  however,  a  specific  charge  of  dishon- 
esty is  mode,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  meet  it 
sc[uarely  and  brand  it  as  slander. 

The  charee  is  as  follows:  "The  American 
reader  is  lea  to  infer  from  DuBois'  method  of 
reference  that  only  one  page  of  his  Introduc- 
tion is  taken  from  Weyrauch  ;  when,  In  fact, 
as  I  find  after  a  thorough  examination,  there 
are  twenty-seven  pages  of  close  translation."' 
This  I  brand  as  a  slander,  and  I  wish  to  call 
public  attention  to  its  entire  lack  of  f  ounda* 
tioa,  and  the  source  from  whence  it  emanates. 
I  will  do  its  author  the  justice  to  suppose  that 
it  is  urdntentional  and  due  more  to  ignorance 
of  the  English  language,  or,  perhaps,  to  natural 
stupidity,  rather  than  to  real  malevolence.  If 
not  malevolent,  however,  it  is  certainly  veiy 
stupid  and  very  conceited.  If,  Instead  of  the 
words  '  'American  reader, "  the  critic  had 
spoken  for  himself  Hlone,'he  would  at  least  not 
Imve  been  guilty  of  the  conceit  of  supporing 
the  American  reader  as  stupid  as  himself. 

It  is,  at  best,  a  very  stupid  error,  and  con- 
sidering tlie  gravity  of  the  charge,  an  unpar- 
donable one.  No  acknowledgment  could 
possibly  he  fuller  than  that  which  I  have 
made.  I  state  in  the  Preface  that  I  am  in* 
debtcd  for  the  Introduction,  with  few  altera- 
tions, to  Prof.  Weyrauch,  and  I  give  the  full 
title  of  the  brochure  tranalated!  That  the 
astute  critic  cannot  find  agy  alterations  does 
not  prove  their  non-existence,  but  rather 
illustrates  still  more  forcibly  his  cast  iron 
"dumbnem."  Not  content  with  this  acknowl- 
edgment in  the  Preface,  which  certainly  covers 
the  Introduction  sufflcieutly,  I  have,  upon  the- 
first  page  of  the  Introduction,  refreshed  the 
memory  of  the  reader  by  a  loot-note  a^^ 
referring  to  the  original.  This  is  the"  method 
of  reference "  which  misleads,  according  to 
our  wiseacre,  American  readers  t 

Again,  the  "first  page,"  which  seems  to 
bother  him  so,  closes  as  follows:  "We  have,  . 
therefore,  to  ask  of  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  this  new, 
and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  highly  Important 
subject,  patience  for  the  following  general  con- 
sideration." Then  follows  in  succeedinK 
pages  these  considerations.  It  has  remained 
for  our  sagacious  Qerman  critic  to  make  the 
discovery  that  all  this  acknowledgment  refers 
only  to  the  "first  page,"  In  qpite  of  the  con- 
text OS  given  above  I 

It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  no  one  else  has 

cr  been  accurate  enough  to  make  this  aston- 
ishing discovery,  not  even  the  "American 
reader,"  who  will  even  find  difficulty  in  seeing 
it  when  pointed  out.  As  to  Prof.  Weyraucb, 
who  ought  certainly  to  be  the  best  Judge  of 
what  is  due  himself — he  has  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  and  gratifled.    But  then  he 

lot  an  "American  reader,"  or  rather,  he  is  a 
much  belter  one  than  our  critic.  My  intimacy 
with  him  justifies  me  in  the  promise  that  )m 
will  himself  answer  in  my  behalf,  over  his  own 
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ntune,  this  accuaatiou  In  the  JouiutAL, where  it 
oiiiiinated,  wbeD,  of  oount,  jou,  Ur.  Editor, 
will  be  only  too  delighted  to  translate  it  also 
for  the  bene&t  of  the  much  enduring  "Ameri- 
can reader." 

When  I  add  that  Prof.  Weyrauch's  little 
pamphlet  la  of  popular  interest,  that  It  wsa 
t'eceived  b^  mo  while  the  book  itself  was  in 

Sress  and  inserted  by  way  of  a  popular  intro- 
UcUon,  and  that  it  is  entirely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  body  of  the  work,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  I  am  sure 
this  same  "American  reader"  will  be  lost  In 
admiration  at  the  amiable  temper  of  our  critic, 
and  will  wander  at  the  aoiiteness  which  discov- 
ered so  much — which  has  no  connection  what- 
«Ter  with  the  booii  proper,  to  growl  about 

I  have  stated  in  my  Preface,  and  wish  to 
repeat  hem,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  indicated 
fully  all  obligations,  and  have  been  glad  to  do 
80,  9fi  much  for  my  own  credit  as  tor  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  student.  Such  references  are 
not  OS  frequent  In  many  works  of  higher  pre- 
tensions as  they  might  or  ought  to  be.  I  t^ve 
yet  to  learn  of  any  dissallsfaciion  with  mv 
"  method  of  reference '"  from  those  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  kind  expressions  1  have 
received  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  such 
imaginary  charges  from  incompetent  sources. 
The  critic's  incompetency  peeps  out  in  many 
places.  For  instance,  he  insinuates  doubt  as 
to  the  thoroughness  of  my  study  of  "  Favaro 
and   others."      Considering    that   Favaro  ap- 

Eared  later  and  has  studied  and  acknowledged 
lebtednoss  to  me,  I  am  inclined  to  the  same 
au^iclon  as  regards  our  Oerman  friend. 

The  sum  totS  is,  that,  with  considerable  labor 
and  a  pretty  fair  tinowledge  of  my  subjecr,  I 
have  produced  a  work  which,  whatever  its 
demerits,  can  at  least  lay  claim  to  honest  in- 
tention and  execution,  and  which  ia  not  devoid 
of  orinnal  merit.  I  would,  therefore,  slate, 
once  for  al),  that  any  imputations  upon  my 
honesty-must  not  be  based  upon  my  work,  or 
it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  accuser,  and  may 
possibly  end  in  putting  him  in  an  unenviable  | 
situation  as  regards  his  own  honesty  of  pur- 1 
pose.  A.  J.  Du  Bois.     I 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

r[  PopoLATiOH  OF  THE  Eartb. — The  fifth 
publication  of  Behm  and  Wagner's  well- 
koowD  "Bevolkerung  der  Erde,"  is  Just  out, 
giving  some  elaborate  statistics  on  this  subject. 
Since  the  last  publication  of  these  statistics 
the  population  of  the  earth  shows  a  tola! 
increase  of  15  millions,  partly  arising  from 
natural  growth  and  partly  the  outcome  of  new 
and  more  exact  censuses.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  now  set  down  at  1,430,145.300,  divided 
among  the  Continents  as  follows  ; — Europe, 
812,388,480;  Asia,  831  millions;  Africa.  2<X>.- 
21S,500;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  4,411,300; 
America,  88,116,000.  The  following  table 
gives  the  latest  results  for  the  chief  countries 
10  the  world : — 

BOROPB. 

Germany,  187S 43.727,860 

Austria  Hungary,  1876 37,360,000 

Uechtenstein,  1878 8,664 

Switzerland,  1876 3,759,854 


Netherionds,  1876 8,86»,45e 

Luxembourg,  1875 205,108  ' 

Buropean  Russia,  1873.... 72,393,770 

Finland,  1875 1,913,847 

SnedcD,  1876 4,429, 718 

Norway.  1875 1,807.55.'5 

Denmark,  1876. 1 ,903.000 

Belgium,  1876 S,838,l&^ 

France,  1876 86,906,788 

Qreat  Britain,  1878 84,342,960 

Faroes.  1876 10,600 

Iceland,  1876 71,300 

Spain  (without  Canariee),  1871 16,526,511 

Andorra. 13,000 

Gibraltar,  1873 35,143 

Portugal  (with  Azores),  1875 4,319,284 

Italy,  1876 27,769,475 

European  Turkey(before  division).  9,578,000 

Houmania,  1878. 8,073,000 

Servia,  1876 1,368.923 

Honteoegro , . . .  186.000 

Greece,  1870: 1,467,894 

Malta,  1878 145,804 

Siberia,  1873 '. 3,440,383 

Russian  Central  Asia. 4,605.876 

Turcoman  Region 175,000 

Khiva 700,000 

Bokhara. 3,030,000 

Karategin 100,000 

Caucasia,  1878 6,891,744 

Asiatic  Turkey 17,880,000 

Samos,  1877 36,878 

Arabia  (independent) 8;700,000 

Aden,  1872 32,707 

Persia 6,000,000 

Afghanistan 4,000,000 

Kaflristan 300,000 

BeloocbisUn 850,000    , 

China  proper 406,000,000 

Chinese    border  lands,    including 

Eastern  Turkestan  &  Djungaria.  39,580,000 

Hongkong.  1876 189,144 

Macao,ia7I 71,834 

Japan,  1874 88,623,37.1 

British  Indiii  within  British  Bur- 

mah,  1872 188,421,264 

Native  States 48.110,200 

Himalaya  States 3,30O,CN)0 

French  Settlements,  1875  271,460 

Portuguese    do.          do 444,817 

Ceylon,  ISra 2,459,542 

Laccadives  and  Maldives 156,600 

British  Burmah,  1871 2,747.148 

Manipur 126.000 

Burmah 4,000,000 

Siam 5.760,000 

Annam '. 21,000,000 

French  Cochin  China,  1875. 1,800,000 

Cambodia 890,000 

Malacca  (independent) 200,000 

Straits  Settlements 808,007 

East  Indian  Islands 34,061.900 

AUSTRALIA,  ftC. 

New  South  Wales,  1876 630.843 

Victoria.  1878 841,038 

South  Australia,  1876 230,6;«l 

Queensland,  1876 187,100 

West  Australia,  1876 37,821 

Tasmania,  1876 105,484 

New  Zealand  and  Chatham,  1876. .  444,545 

Rest  of  Polynesia 1,896,090 
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Engineering  Magazine, 

COMMENCED  JANUARY,    1869. 
PuUtahed  on  the  ISth  af  each  month  at  $S.OO  per  year. 


Consists  of  original  contributione,  and  articles  from  the  leading  foreign 
Engineering  Journals. 

The  nineteenth  volume  is  completed  by  the  issue  for  December. 

The  growing  success  during  the  past  ten  years  demonstrates  the  cor- 
rectness of  tlie  theory  upon  which  the  enterprise  was  founded.  Communi 
cations  from  many  sources  prove  that  the  magazine  has  met  a  wide-spread 
want  among  the  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 

A  summary  of  scientific  intelligence,  selected  and  sifted  from  the  great 
hst  of  American  and  European  scientific  Journals,  Is  af  present  alTorded  by 
no  other  means  than  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  designed  that  each  number  of  the  Magazine  shall  contain  valuable 
original  contributions  to  Engineering  literature,  as  well  as  something  of 
value  relating  to  each  of  the  great  departments  of  engineering  labor. 

More  space  than  heretofore  will  be  devoted  to  short  discussions  or 
elucidations  of  important  formula!,  especially  such  as  have  proved  valuaWt 
in  the  practice  of  working  engineers  i  our  facilities  for  affording  such  Item, 
are  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  progiess  of  great  engineering  works  in  this  country  will  be  diih 
chronicled. 

Selected  and  condensed  articles  from  English,  French,  German. 
Austrian,  and  American  scientiflo  periodicals,  will  contribute  to  make  thi.s 
Magazine  more  than  ever  valuable  to  the  engineering  profession,  and  will 
afford  a  compilation  without  which  the  library  of  the  working  engineer 
will  be  incomplete. 
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will  be  biniitheil  liy  ilie  piililisher,  for  fifty  cents  eacli. 
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ami  lethTcI,  fnr  .-evi-ntv-livc  etnts  cac-li.  Tlie  exi.i'nse  of  carriage  innut  be  bi.rnt  bv 
tile  anlpscriUer. 
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